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PREFACE OF THE EDITOR. 




TN the Preface to tlie History of British India, Mr. Mill 
has claimed for himself the merits of patient and 
laborious investigation, and of original and independent 
judgment. The claim is substantiated by his work. His 
history is remarkable for extensive and diligent research, 
and for opinions which are peculiar either to the author, 
or to the school of which he was a distinguished disciple. 

Whilst, however, the historian of British India has de¬ 
rived the facts which he relates from numerous and 
diversified sources of information, and has investigated 
those sources with undeniable industry and unquestion¬ 
able talent, it is not to be imagined that his labours have 
in every instance been rewarded with success, or that he 
has loft nothing unexplored. He has himself taken pains 
to guard against such an expectation. IIo acknowledges 
that his opportunities of consulting published authorities 
were sometimes transient and precarious, that in some 
things, the unpublished documents of which he had need 
wore not accessible to him; and that in the latter portion 
of his work, which may be regarded as almost contempo¬ 
rary histoiy, he was in want of much personal information 
which he believed to exist, and which might have rendered 
his narrative richer, and perhaps more accurate in mat lei's 
of detail. To supply in some degreo the omissions, and to 
correct tho inaccuracies which have arisen from these 
causes, as far as additional materials supply the mean •, 
is one of the objedte of the present publication. Many 
of the documents, and much of the personal information 
which Mr. Mill desiderated, have been given to the public 
since lie wrote, and various valuable works,comprehending 
peiiods and transactions of which he treats, have furnished 
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facilities for clearly understanding, and definitively appre¬ 
ciating much that was dark and doubtful at the date of his 
inquiries. Of these publications, it is sufficient here to 
specify the works of Sir John Malcolm, the biographies of 
Clive and Munro,and tho Indian portion of the despatches 
of Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 

Besides the defects occasioned by incomplete materials, 
the History of British India presents inaccuracies both of 
fact and opinion, which have risen from the author’s im¬ 
perfect knowledge of the country, and unacquaintance 
with any of tho languages spoken in it. He has-taken 
great pains to prove that these deficiencies are of no con¬ 
sideration, and that his never having been in India, and 
his possessing but a slight and elementary acquaintance 
with any of the languages of tho East, aro to bo regarded 
rather as qualifications than disqualifications for the task 
which he had undertaken. His arguments are ingenious : 
they will cany conviction but to few. It is true that resi¬ 
dence in a country, command of its dialects, conversancy 
with its literature, are but humble elements in tho forma¬ 
tion of the historical character; but they are elements, 
and cannot be discarded without injury to tho consistency 
and completeness of the whole. It is also true, that there 
are many circumstances in the position of the servants of 
the East India Company, which are unpropitious to the 
development and cultivation of the talent and knowledge- 
requisite to constitute a historian of India; but, although 
these circumstances may counterbalance,in the individuals 
themselves, the benefits derivable from personal observa¬ 
tion, they do not therefore invalidate the reality of those 
benSfits, or render local knowledge altogether valueless. 
It may bo without reservation conceded, that no one per¬ 
son of the many who have been engaged in official duty in 
India, or who have earned distinction's oriental scholars 
has yet brought to the attempt to write a history of India 
the same degree of fitness as Mr. Mill; yet it cannot but 
be felt, that had Mr. Mill himself passed but a short time 
in the country, or been but moderately versed in any do- 
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partment of its literature, his history would have been 
exempt from many of those blemishes by which its per¬ 
fectness is now impaired, and its utility diminished. 

Personal knowledge of a country, and especially of India, 
possesses one great recommendation, of which Mr. Mill 
does not seem to have been aware. It secures one im¬ 
portant historical requisite, of the want of which his pages 
^present many striking examples. , It enables the historian 
to judge of the real value of that evidence to which he 
must have recourse for matters that are beyond the sphere 
of his own observation. Mr. Mill justly argues, that it is 
only by combining the observations of a number of indi¬ 
viduals, that a comprehensive knowledge of any one subject 
can be acquired, and that in so extensive and complicated 
a subject as India, a very small portion can fall under the 
cognizance of any single observer. Yet it should be com 
sidered. that although the subject he diversified in its 
details, it is in substance tho same. Amidst all the 
varieties of the picture, there are many features in com¬ 
mon, and ho to whom those features are familiar, will be 
able to judge of the fidelity with which they are delineated 
by another and will thence be able to infer tho power and 
disposition of the artist, to portray with truth and skill the 
lineaments which are less intimately known to himself. 
He will be in a situation to estimate with accuracy the 
opportunities which the author of an account of any part 
of India may have enjoyed, of gathering authentic infor¬ 
mation ; he will ho in the way of learning something of 
the narrator’s pursuits, habits, occupation, and preposses¬ 
sions, and will by daily experience bo prepared for the 
many circumstances by which observation is biassed, and 
opinions are instilled. He will know what to credit, what 
to mistrust, what to disbelieve. lie will bo qualified to 
select the pure metal from the dross, to separate the false 
from the true. An. incompetcncy to perform this most 
essential part of the duties of a careful and critical histo¬ 
rian 13 constantly apparent in the citations which Mr. Mill 
was made, either in his text or his notes, from writers on 
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India. He commonly attaches the greatest weight to the 
authorities which are least entitled to confidence, or 
adduces from those of a higher order, the passages which 
are least characterized by care and consideration. Nu¬ 
merous instances of Mr. Mill’s mistaken estimate and 
partial application of authority are pointed out in the 
present publication. To have specified all, would have 
swelled the annotations to a disproportionate and incon¬ 
venient bulk. A local knowledge of India on the part of 
its historian, would have obviated the necessity of most of 
these animadversions. 

Acquaintance with the languages and literature of India 
would have preserved Mr. Mill from some other mistaken 
conclusions. He states it as his conviction, that even 
when he wrote, a sufficient stock of information had been 
collected in the languages of Europe to enable an inquirer 
to ascertain every important point in the history of India. 
As far as this assertion maybe considered applicable to 
the European part of Indian history, it is inconsistent 
with the deficiencies which ho has himself indicated. It 
is still more incorrect when applied to the history of the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans of Hindustan. Many very 
important accessions have been acquired in both these 
respects since the publication of the history of British 
India, but many more remain to be supplied, before it can 
be asserted with truth, that every important point in the 
history of India has been ascertained. In the Journals of 
the several Asiatic Societies, and the publications of 
various Hindu scholars, information almost entirely new 
and of exceeding interest, has been obtained within tho 
last few years, relating to the religion, philosophy, and 
ancient history of the Hindus, whilst their later fortunes 
have been richly illustrated by tho history of the Mara- 
thas, and the Annals of Rajasthan: until, however, some 
of the Pur&nas, and the chief portion of the Vedas, shall 
have been translated, it is not safe to speculate upon the 
scope and character of tho primitive institutions of the 
Hindus, and for more recent periods, it is still essential to 
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ind investigation into those chronicles of the native 
states which are known to have existence. The whole of 
the Mohammedan history of India, when Mr. Mill wTote, 
was restricted to a single compilation, loosely if not incor¬ 
rectly translated, and to a few fragmentary notices snatched 
from oblivion by the industrious curiosity of European 
orientalists. We have now a more trustworthy translation 
of Feriskta, and in the autobiography of Baber, and in 
other publications, much more copious and serviceable 
contributions to our knowledge of the transactions of the 
Mohammedans in India: but every epoch of their rule 
abounds wdtk original authorities, many of -which are of 
great merit, and the principal of these must be translated 
or consulted before we can venture to affirm that we have, 


in the languages of Europe, materials sufficient for the de¬ 
termination of every important point injbko Mohammedan 
history of India. 

From these remarks it will be apparent, that with regard 
to the facts of his history, the sources of his information 
were more scanty and less pure than the historian sus¬ 
pected. Exceptions even more comprehensive may be 
taken to his opinions. In many instances, the intensity 
of his prejudices has dimmed the clearness of his per¬ 
ception, and blunted the acuteness of his intelligence. 
However unconscious of deserving the imputation, ho is 
liable to the censure which he has pronounced upon one 
class of candidates for popular approbation. He is a 
zealot for a party; he panegyrizes its leader; he places its. 
principles in the fairest light; ho labours to bring odium 
upon the principles and practices of liis opponents; lie- 
advocates, in a -word, the theoretical views of Mr. Ben ham, 
and tries all measures and all institutions by a ^calc con¬ 
structed according to the notions of that writer upon law 
and government. As long as the opinions thus prompted, 
are put forth as abstract propositions, or affect conclusions 
irrelevant to the main subject of the composition, it has 
not be u thought necessary to controvert them, but when 
they are employed as standards by which to try the con- 
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met of the East India Company and of their servants, 
either in their commercial or political connexion with 
India, it has been occasionally attempted to demonstrate 
their unsoundness, their inapplicability, or their injustice. 

Of the proofs which may be discovered in Mr. Mill’s 
history of the operation of preconceived opinions, in con¬ 
fining a vigorous and active understanding to a partial and 
one-sided view of a great question, no instance is more 
remarkable than the unrelenting pertinacity with which 
he labours to establish the barbarism oT the Hindus. In¬ 
dignant at the exalted, and it may be granted, sometimes 
exaggerated descriptions of their advance in civilization, 
of their learning, their sciences, their talents, their virtues, 
which emanated from the amiable enthusiasm of Sir 
iIlium Jones, Mr. Mill has entered tho lists against him 
with equal enthusiasm, but a less commendable purpose, 
and has'sought to reduce them as far below their proper 
level, a3 their encomiasts may have formerly elevated 
them above it. With very imperfect knowledge, with 
materials exceedingly defective, with an implicit faith in 
all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, he has elabo¬ 
rated a portrait of the Hindus which has no resemblance 
whatever to the original, and which almost outrages hu¬ 
manity. As he represents them, the Hindus ore not only 
on a par with the least civilized nations of the Old and 
New World, but they are plunged almost without excep¬ 
tion in the lowest depths of immorality and crime. Con¬ 
sidered merely in a literary capaoity, the description of the 
Hindus in the History of British India, is open to censure 
for its obvious unfairness and injustice; but in the effects 
which it is likely to exercise upon the connexion between 
the people of England and the people of India, it is 
chargeable with more than literary demerit: its tendency 
is evil; it is calculated to destroy all sympathy between 
the rulers and the rilled; to preoccupy the minds of those 
who issue annually from Great Britain, to monopolize the 
posts of honour and power in Hindustan, with an un¬ 
founded aversion towards those over whom they exercise 
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power, and from whom they enforce that honour; and 
to substitute for those generous and benevolent feelings, 
which the situation of the younger servants of the Com¬ 
pany in India naturally suggests, sentiments of disdain, 
suspicion, and dislike, uncongenial to their age and cha¬ 
racter, and wholly incompatible with the full and faithful 
discharge of their obligations to Government and to the 
people. There is reason to fear that these consequences 
are not imaginary, and that a harsh and illiberal spirit has 
of late years prevailed in the conduct and councils of the 
rising service in India, which owes its origin to impressions 
imbibed in early life from the History of Mr. Mill. It is 
understood, that had he lived to revise the work, lie would 
probably have modified some of the most exceptionable 
passages in this part of it, and it has been an especial ob¬ 
ject of the present edition, to show that the unfavourable 
views which Mr. Mill exhibits of the civilization and cha¬ 
racter of the Hindus, are always extreme, and arc not 
unfrequently erroneous and unjust. 

It may be thought inconsistent with the unfavourable 
opinions thus avowed of the History of British India in 
such important particulars, to have engaged in preparing 
a new edition of it for the public; but, notwithstanding 
the imputations which have been urged to its disavantage 
the editor regards the history of Mr. Mill as the most va¬ 
luable work upon the subject which lias yet been pub¬ 
lished. It is a composition of great industry, of extensive 
information, of much accuracy on many points, of unre- 
laxiug vigour on all ; and even where the reader may not 
feel disposed to adopt the views it advocates, he will rarely 
fail to reap advantage from the contemplation of them, as 
they are advanced to illustrate the relations between India 
and Great Britain. The vast importance of that connexion 
is never lost sight of; and in describing the steps by which 
it was formed, or speculating on the means by which it 
may be perpetuated, a lofty tone of moral and political 
principle is maintained; which, even when we may think 
that the principles are unfairly applied, is entitled to our 
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,spect, which, in a great number of instances, commands 
unhesitating acquiescence and which is well worthy of 
imitation by all to whom the interests of our Indian em¬ 
pire are matters, either of theoretical reasoning, or of prac¬ 
tical administration. In dwelling upon the defects of the 
work, it has been intended only to explain the motives of 
those endeavours which have been made to remedy them; 
and it is hoped, that in the annotations which have been 
inserted, such correctives will have been provided, as may 
obviate the evil consequences of what the editor appre¬ 
hends to be mistaken or mischievous, without impairing 
the utility, or detracting from the credit of that which he 
believes to be correct and instructive. 


I 
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TN the course of reading and investigation, necessary for 
acquiring that measure of knowledge which I was 
anxious to possess; respecting my country, its people, its 
government, its interests, its policy, and its laws, I was 
met, and in some degree surprised, by extraordinary diffi¬ 
culties, when I arrived at that part of my inquiries Which 
related to India. On other subjects, of anj r magnitude and 
importance, I generally found, that tk&e was some one 
book, or small number of books, containing the material 
part of the requisite information; and in which direction 
was obtained, by reference to other books, if, in any part, 
the reader found it necessary to extend his researches. In 
regard to India, the case was exceeding different*. The 
knowledge, requisite for attaining an adequate conception 
of that great scene of British action, was collected no 
where. It was scattered in a great variety of repositories, 
sometimes in considerable portions, often in very minute 
ones; sometimes by itself, often mixed up with subjects of 
a very different nature: and, even where information re¬ 
lating to India stood disjoined from other subjects, a small 
portion of what was useful lay commonly embedded in a 
large mass of what was trifling and insignificant; and of a 
body of statements, given indiscriminately as matters of 
fact* ascertained by the senses, the far greater part, was in 
general only matter of opinion, borrowed, in succession, by 
one set of Indian gentlemen from another . 1 

In bestowing the time, labour, and thought, necessary 
to explore this assemblage of heterogeneous things, and to 


* T i lc y- [ ™Uy arising from thjjp source of false information was felt by the 
\cry first accurate historian. 
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separate, for my own use, what was true and what was 
useful, from what was insignificant and what was false, I 
was led to grieve, that none of those who had preceded 
me, in collecting for himself a knowledge of Indian affairs, 
had been induced to leave his collection for the benefit 
of others ; and perform the labour of extracting and order¬ 
ing the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge 
of India, once for all. The second reflection was, that, if 
those who preceded me had neglected this important ser¬ 
vice, and in so doing were not altogether free from blame, 
neither should I be exempt from the same condemnation, 
if I omitted what depended upon me, to facilitate and 
abridge to others the labour of acquiring a knowledge of 
India; an advantage I should have valued so highly, had 
it been afforded by any former inquirer. 

In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India 
was first engendered in my mind. I should have shrunk 
from the task, had I foreseen the labour in which it has 
involved me. 

The books, in which more or less of information re¬ 
specting India might be expected to be found, were suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to compose a library, some were books 
of travels, some were books of History. Some contained , 
philological, some antiquarian, researches. A conside¬ 
rable number consisted of translations from the writings 
of the natives in the native tongues ; others were books on 
the religion of the x»cople of India ; books on their laws; 
books on their sciences, manners, and arts. 

The transactions in India were not the only transactions 
of the British nation, to which the affairs of India had 
given birth. Those affairs had been the subject of much 
discussion by the press, and of many legislative, executive, 
and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discus¬ 
sions and proceedings would form of course an essential 
part of the History of British India ; and the materials of 
it remained to bo extracted, with much labour, from the 
voluminous records of British literature, and British le¬ 
gislation. 
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The British legislature had not satisfied itself with deli¬ 
berating, and deciding ; it had also inquired ; and, inquir¬ 
ing, it had called for evidence. This call, by the fortunate 
publicity of parliamentary proceedings, brought forth the 
lecords of the councils in India, and their correspondence, 
with one another, with their servants, and with the con¬ 
stituted authorities in England ; a portion of materials, in¬ 
estimable in its value ; but so appalling by its magnitude, 
that many years appeared to be inadequate to render the 
mind familiar with it. 

Such is a short and very imperfect description of the 
state of the materials . 1 The operations necessary to draw 
irom them a useful history, formed the second subject of 
consideration. To omit other particulars, which will easily 
present themselves, and are common to this with all under¬ 
takings of similar nature, a peculiar demand, it is evident, 
was presented for the exercise of discrimination, that is, of 
criticism, in a chaotic mass, of such extent, where things 
relating to tho subject were to be separated from things 
foreign to it; where circumstances of importance were to 
be separated from circumstances that were insignificant ; 
where real facts, and just inferences, wore to bo separated 
fiom such as were the contrary ; aud above all thing- 
where facts really testified by the senses, were to be 
discriminated from matters, given as testified by the 
senses, but which, in truth, were nothing but matters of 
opinion, confounded with matters of fact, and mistaken for 
them, in the minds of the reporters themselves * 
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A history of India, therefore, to he good for any thing, 
must, it was evident, be, what, for want of a better appel¬ 
lation, has been called, u A Critical History .” * 1 To criticise 
means, to judge. A critical history is, then, a judging 
history. But, if a judging history, what does it judge ? 

It is evident that there are two, and only two, classes of 
objects, which constitute- the subject of historical judg¬ 
ments. The first is, the matter of statement, the things 
given by the historian, as things really done, really said, 
or really thought. The second is, the matter of evidence, 
the matter by which the reality of the saying, the doing, 
or thinking, is ascertained. 

In regard to evidence, the business of criticism visibly, 
is, to bring to light the value of each article, to discrimi¬ 
nate what is truo from what is false, to combine partial 
statements, in order to form a complete account, to com¬ 
pare varying, and balance contradictory statements, in 
order to form a correct one. 

In regard to the matter of statement, the business of 
criticism is, to discriminate between rcil causes and false 
causes ; real effects and false effects ; real tendencies and 
falsely-supposed ones ; between good ends and evil ends ; 


history; for as it is a habit peculiarly congenial to the mental state of 
the i.utlves, so a combination of circumstances has given it unusual effi¬ 
cacy in the minds of those of our countrymen by whom India has been 
surveyed. 

1 Tlu; idea of a critical history is not * ry old. The first man who seems to 
h ;ve li.i'l a distinct conception of it, says, Jc traiterai mon sujet on critique, 
suiyant la rfegle de St. Paul, Exmninex tauten choses, et net retenez que ce qvi 
est bon. I.’histoire n'est bitn aouvent qu’un mtflunge eonftis de faux ct de 
vvji.cntasstf par de> ecri rains mal instructs, ertfdulc*, ou passionntfs. Cost an 
lecteur attentif et judicious d’en fuirc lc discernemuit, u l’aide d’une critique, 
qul no suit ul trop tiinide, ni ttfruerahe. Sans le eecours de cet art, on erre 

dans l’histoire, cormne un pilote sur lu rner, loraqu’il n’a ni boussole, ni caho 

in.nrine.” Beausobrc, Hist, dc Manich. Disc. Prtflim. p.7. 

The same writer has also said, what is not foreign to the present purpose, 
“Dne hMuire critique ne pouvaut ctr: trop bien .instifitfe, j’alcnsoin 
en original, au has dea pages, les passage-, qui servent de preuve nux (:uts quo 
j’avanco. C’est un onnuyeux travail.mais je I’ai cru neccs ; ire. Sil’on tronvo 
les citations trop atnpics et irop abrndantes, e’est un superflu qui n'a coflhS 
qu n a moi, ct io let tour peut bien ui’en ptirdomer la dtfpen.se.” Id. Ibid. Prcf. 
p. 24. 

A great historian of our own has said u It is the right, it is the duly erf a 
<ritic&l historian to collect, to weigh, to select the his predecessors; 

and the more diligence ho has exerted in the search, the more rationally he 
may hope to add some improvement to the Btoek of knowledge, tins use of 
which has been common to all.” Gibbon » MIsceJ. Works, iv, 
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means that are conducive, and means not conducive to 
the ends to which they are applied. 


In exhibiting the result of these several judgments, the 
satisfaction, or the instruction of the reader, is very imper¬ 
fectly provided for, if the reasons are not adduced. I have 
no apology therefore to make, for those inductions, or 
those ratiocinations, sometimes of considerable length 
which were necessary to exhibit the grounds upon which 
my decisions were founded. Those critical disquisitions 
may be well, or they may be ill performed ; they may lead 
to correct, or they may lead to erroneous conclusions ; but 
they are, indisputably, in place; and my work, whatever 
had been its virtues in other respects, would have remained 
most imperfect without them . 1 

There will be but one opinion, 1 suppose, with regard 
to the importance of the service, which I have aspired to 
the honour of rendering to my country; for the public 
are inclined to exaggerate, rather than extenuate, the mag¬ 
nitude of the interests which are involved in the manage¬ 
ment of their Indian affairs. And it may be affirmed, as a 
principle not susceptible of dispute, that good manage¬ 
ment of any portion of the affairs of any community is 
almost always proportional to the degree of knowledge 
respecting it diffused in that community. Hitherto the 
knowledge of India enjoyed by tlio British community has 
been singularly defective. Not only among the unedu¬ 
cated, and those who are regardless of knowledge,'but 
among those who are solicitous to obtain a competent 


1 Even those strictures, which so: u times occur, on Institutions purely 
British, will he all found, I am penmuled, to be not only strictly connected 
with measures which relate to India, and which have actually grown out of 
those institutions; but indispensably necessary to convey complete and correct 
ideas of the Indian, policy which the institutions in question contributed mainly 
to '-hape. The whole course of our Indian policy having, for example, been 
directed by the laws of parliamentary imlacnce, how could the one be ex¬ 
plained without adducing, as in the last chapter of the fourth volume,. nd in 
some other places, the leading principles of the other? The result of all the 
judicial inquiries, which have U n attempted in England, on Indian affairs, 
depending In a great decree on the state of the law in England, how could 
< w : > t .lined, without adducin'-;, as in th" chapter on 

the trial of Mr. lbt^f.ngs, :i e parllcui.u . In the state <.f the law of England 
on which the results in question appeared more remarkably to depe nd V The 
Importance of this remari; will be f*-!r, and. I hope, remembered, when tho 
time for Judging of the us« and pertinence of those elucidations arrives. 



- "snare of information with respect to every other branch of 
the national interests, nothing is so rare as to meet with 
a man who can with propriety be said to know anything 
of India and its affairs. A man who has any considerable 
acquaintance with them, without having been forced to 
acquire it by the offices ho has filled, is scarcely to bo 
found. 

The same must continue to be the case till the know¬ 
ledge of India is rendered more accessible. Few men can 
afford the time sufficient for perusing even a moderate 
portion of the documents from wjrich a knowledge of India, 
apjjroaching to completeness, must have hitherto been 
derived. Of those, whose timo is not wholly engrossed, 
either by business or by pleasure, tho proportion is very 
moderate whom the prospect of a task so heavy, and so 
tedious, as that of exploring the numerous repositories of 
Indian knowledge, would not deter. And, with respect to 
the most important of all the sources of information, the 
parliamentary documents, they were not before the public, 
and were by the very nature of the case within the reach 
of a number comparatively small. 

But though no dispute "will arise about the importance 
of the work, I have no reason to expect the same unani¬ 
mity about the fitness of the workman. 

One objection will doubtless be taken, on which I think 
it necessary to offer some observations, notwithstanding 
tho unfavourable sentiments which are commonly excited 
by almost any language in which a man can urge preten¬ 
sions which ho may be suspected of urging as his own ; 
pretensions which, though they must exist in some degree 
in the case of every man who writes a book, and ought to 
be encouraged, therefore, rather than extinguished, had 
better, in general, be understood, than expressed. 

This writer, it will bo said, has never been in India; 
and, if ho Las any, has a very slight and elementary ac¬ 
quaintance with any of tho languages of the East 

I confess tho facts, and will now proceed to mention the 
considerations which led me, notwithstanding, to conclude 



In the first place, it appeared to me, that a sufficient 
stock of information was now collected in the languages of 
Europe, to enable the inquirer to ascertain every important 
point in the history of India. If I was right in that opi¬ 
nion, it is evident, that a residence in India, or a know¬ 
ledge of the languages of India, was, to express myself 
moderately, not indispensable. 

In the next placo, I observed, that no exceptions were 
taken to a President of the Board of Control, or to a Go¬ 
vernor-General, the men intrusted with all the powers of 
government in India, because they had never been in 
India, and knew none of its'languages. 

Again, I certainly knew, that some of the most success¬ 
ful attempts in history had been made, without ocular 
knowledge of the country, or acquaintance with its lan¬ 
guages. Robertson, for example, never beheld America, 
though he composed its history. He never was in either 
Germany or Spain, yet he wrote the history of Charles the 
Fifth. Of Germany he knew uot so much as the language ; 
and it was necessary for him to learn that of Sp un, only 
because the doenments which it yielded were not trans¬ 
lated into any of the languages with which lie w’as ac¬ 
quainted. Tacitus, though he never was in Germany, and 
was c. rtainly not acquainted with the language of our un¬ 
cultivated ancestors, wrote the exquisite account of the 
manners of the Germans. 

But, as some knowledge may be acquired by seeing 
India, which cannot be acquired without it ; and as it can 
be pronounced of hardly any portion of knowledge that it 
is altogether useless, I will not go so far as to deny, tliat a 
man would possess advantages, who, to all the qualifica¬ 
tions for wr iting a history of India wdiicli it is possible to 
acquire in Europe, should add those qualifications which 
can be acquired only by seeing the country and conversing 
with its people. Yet I have no doubt of being able to 
make out, to the satisfaction of all reflecting minds, that 
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e man who should bring to the composition of a history 
of India, the qualifications alone which can be acquired in 
Europe, would come, in an almost infinite degree, better 
fitted for the task, than the man who should bring to it 
the qualifications alone which can be acquired in India; 
and that the business, of acquiring the one set of qualifica¬ 
tions is almost wholly incompatible with that of acquiring 
the other. 

For, let us inquire what it is that a man can learn, by 
going to India, and understanding its languages. He can 
treasure up the facts which are presented to his senses ; 
he can learn the facts which are recorded in such native 
books as have not been translated ; and he can ascertain 
facts by conversation with the natives, which have never 
yet been committed to writing. This he can do ; and I 
am not aware that ho can do any thing further. 

But, as no fact is more certain, so none is of more im¬ 
portance, in the science of human nature, than this; that 
the powers of observation, in every individual, are exceed¬ 
ingly limited ; and that it is only by combining the obser¬ 
vations of a number of individuals, that a competent 
knowledge of any extensive subject can ever be acquired. 
Of so extensive and complicated a scene as India, how 
small a portion would the whole period of his life enable 
any man to observe ! 

If, then, we may assume it as an acknowledged fact, that 
an account of India, complete in all its parts, at any one 
moment, still more through a series of ages, could never 
be derived from the personal observation of any one indi¬ 
vidual, but must be collected from the testimony of a great 
number of individuals, of any one of whom the powers of 
perception could extend hut a little way, it follows, as a 
necessary consequence, that a man best qualified for deal¬ 
ing with evidence, is the man best qualified for writing the 
history of Indio. It will not, 1 presume, admit of much 
dispute, that the habits which are subservient to the suc¬ 
cessful exploration of evidence are more likely to be 
acquired in Europe than in India. 
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The man who employs himself in treasuring up, by 
means of perception and the languages, the greatest por¬ 
tion of knowledge in regard to India, is he who employs 
the greatest portion of his life in the business of observing 
and in making himself familiar with the languages. But 
the mental habits which are acquired in mere observing, 
and in the acquisition of languages, are almost as different 
as any mental habits can be, from the powers of combina¬ 
tion, discrimination, classification, judgment, comparison, 
weighing, inferring, inducting, philosophizing in short : 
which are the powers of most importance for extracting 
the precious ore from a great mine of rude historical mate¬ 
rials. 

Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India, can be 
expressed in writing. As soon as every thing of import¬ 
ance is expressed in writing, a man who is duly qualified 
may obtain more knowledge of India in one year in his 
closet in England, than he could obtain during the course 
of the longest life, by the use of his eye3 and ears in 
India. 

As soon as the testimony is received of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, to leave no room for mistake from 
the partial or the erroneous statements which they may 
have separately made, it is hardly doubtful, that a mau, 
other circumstances being equal, is really better qualified 
for forming a correct judgment on the whole, i f his infor¬ 
mation is totally derived from testimony, than if some 
portion of it is derived from the senses. It is well known, 
how fatal an effect on our judgments is exerted by those 
impulses, called partial impressions ; in oilier words, how 
much our conceptions of a great whole are apt to be dis¬ 
torted, and made to disagree with- their object, by an 
undue impression, received from some particular part. 
Nobody uoeds to be informed, how much more vivid, in 
general, is the conception of an object which lias been 
presented to our senses, than that of an object which wc 
have only heard another man describe. Nobody, there¬ 
fore, will deny, that of a great scene, or combination of 
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scenes, when some small part has been seen, and the 
knowledge of the rest has been derived from testimony, 
there is great danger, lest the impression received from 
the senses should exert an immoderate influence, hang a 
bias on the mind, and render the conception of the whole 
erroneous. 

If a man were to lay down the plan of preparing himself 
for writing the history of India, by a course of observation 
in the country, he must do one of two things. Either he 
must resolve to observe minutely a part; or he must 
resolve to take a cursory review of the whole. Life is 
insufficient for more. If his decision is to observe mi¬ 
nutely ; a very small portion comparatively is all that he 
will be able to observe. What aid can he derive from 
this, in writing a history, has partly been already un¬ 
folded, and may for the rest bo confided to the reflections 
of the intelligent reader. 

What I expect to be insisted upon with greatest em¬ 
phasis is, that, if an observer were to take an expansive 
view of India, noting, in his progress, those circumstances 
alone which are of greatest importance, he would come 
with peculiar advantage to the composition of a history ; 
with lights capable of yielding the greatest assistance in 
judging even of the evidence of others. To estimate this 
pretension correctly, we must not forget a well-known and 
important law of human nature. From this we shall see, 
that a cursory view of the nature of that which is here 
described, is a process in the highest degree effectual, not 
for removing error, and perfecting knowledge, but for 
strengthening all the prejudices, and confirming all the 
prepossessions or false notions, with which the observer 
,set3 out. This result is proved by a very constant expe¬ 
rience ; and may further be seen to spring, with an almost 
irresistible necessity, from the constitution of the human 
mind. In a cursory survey, it is understood, that the 
.mind, unable to attend to the whole of an infinite number 
of objects, attaches itself to a few; and overlooks the 
multitude that remain. Cut what, then,' are the objects 
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“to which the mind, in such a situation, is iu preference 
attracted ? Those which fall in with the current of its 
own thoughts; those which accord with its former im¬ 
pressions ; those which confirm its previous ideas. These 
are the objects to which, in a hasty selection, all ordinary 
minds are directed, overlooking the rest. For what is the 
principle in the mind by which the choice is decided ? 
Doubtless that of association. And is not association 
governed by the predominant ideas ? To this remains to 
be added, the powerful influence of the affections; first, 
the well-known pleasure which a man finds, in meeting, at 
every step, with proofs that he is in the right, inspiring 
an eagerness to look out for that source of satisfaction; 
and, secondly, the well-known aversion which a man usually 
has, to meet with proofs that he is in the wrong, yielding 
a temptation, commonly obeyed, to overlook such disagree¬ 
able objects. 

He who, without having been a percipient witness in 
India, undertakes, in Europe, to digest the materials of In¬ 
dian history, is placed, with regard to the numerous indivi¬ 
duals who may have been in India, and of whom one has 
seen and reported one thing, another has seen and reported 
another thing, in a situation very analogous to that of 
the judge, in regard to the witnesses who give their evi¬ 
dence before him. In the investigation of any of those 
complicated scenes of action, on which a judicial decision 
is sometimes required, one thing has commonly been ob¬ 
served by one witness, another thing has been observed 
by another witness ; the same thing has boon observed in 
one point of view by one, in another point of view by 
another witness; some things are affirmed by one, and 
denied by another. In this scene, the judge, putting to^ 
gether the fragments of information which lie has seve¬ 
rally received from the several witnesses, marking where 
they agree and where they differ, exploring the tokens of 
fidelity in one, of infidelity iii another; of correct concep- 
tion in one, of incorrect conception in another ; comparing 
the whole collection of statements with the general proba- 
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bilifcies of the case, and trying it by the established laws 
of human nature, endeavours to arrive at a complete and v 
correct conception of the complicated transaction, on 
which he is Called to decide. Is it not understood, that in 
such a caso as this, where the sum of the testimony is 
abundant, the judge, who has seen no part of the transac¬ 
tion has yet, by his investigation, obtained a more perfect 
conception of it, than is almost ever possessed by any of 
the individuals from whom he has derived his informa¬ 
tion V 

Put, if a life, in any great degree devoted to the collec¬ 
tion of facts by the senses and to the acquiring of tongues 
is thus incompatible with the acquisition of that know¬ 
ledge, and those powers of mind, which are most conducive 
to a masterly treatment of evidence \ it is still less compa¬ 
tible. with certain other endowments, which the discharge 
of the highest duties of the historian imperiously demands. 
Great and difficult as is the task of extracting perfectly the 
light of evidence from a chaos of rude materials, it is yet 
not the ra<> <t difficult of his operations, nor that which re* 
quires the highest and rarest qualifications of the mind. 

It is the business of the historian not merely to display 
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the obvious outside of tilings ; the qualities which strike 
the most ignorant observer, in the acts, the institutions, 
and ordinances, which form the subject of his statements. 
His duty is, to convey just ideas of all those objects ; of 
all the transactions, legislative, administrative, judicial, 
mercantile, military, which he is called upon to describe. 
But in just ideas of great measures what is implied ? A 
clear discernment, undoubtedly, of their causes ; a clear 
discernment of their consequences ; a clear discernment of 
their natural tendencies ; and of the circumstances likely 
to operate either in combination with these natural ten¬ 
dencies, or in opposition to them. To qualify a man for 
this great duty hardly any kind or degree of knowledge is 
not demanded ; hardly any amount of knowledge, which 
it is within the competence of one man to acquire, will be 
regarded as enough. It is plain, for example, that he 
needs the most profound knowledge of the laws of human 
nature, which is the end, as well as instrument, of every 
thing. It is plain, that he requires the most perfect compre¬ 
hension of the principles of human society ; or the course, 
into which the laws of human nature impel the human 
being, in his gregarious state, or when formed into a com¬ 
plex body along with others of his kind. The historian 
requires a clear comprehension of the practical play of the 
machinery of government ; for, in like manner as the 
general laws of motion are counteracted and modified by 
friction, the power of which may yet be accurately ascer¬ 
tained and provided for, so it is necessary for the histo¬ 
rian correctly to appreciate the counteraction which the 
more general laws of human nature may receive from in¬ 
dividual or specific varieties, and that allowance for it with 
which liis anticipations and conclusions ought to be 
formed. In short, the whole field of human nature, tho 
whole field of legislation, tho w'hole field of judicature, the 
W’hole field of administration, down to war, coinmorco, and 
diplomacy, ought to be familiar to his mind. 1 
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What then ? it will be said, and most reasonably said; 
do you hold yourself up, as the person in whom all these 
high qualifications are adequately combined ? No. And 
I am well assured, that by not ono of those by whom I 
shall be criticised, not even by those by whom I shall be 
treated with the greatest severity, will the distance be¬ 
tween the qualifications which I possess, and the qualifi¬ 
cations which are desirable in the writer of a history, be 
estimated at more than it is estimated by myself. But the 
whole of my life, which I may, without scruple, pronounce 
to have been a laborious one, has been devoted to the acqui¬ 
sition of those qualifications ; and I am not unwilling to 
confess, that I deemed it probable I should be found to 
possess them in a greater degree, than those, no part of 
whose life, or a very small part, had been applied to the 
•acquisition of them. I was also of opinion, that if nobody 
appeared, with higher qualifications, to undertake the work, 
it was better it should be done imperfectly, better it should 
be done even as I might be capable of doing it, than not 
done at all. 

Among the many virtues which have been displayed by 
the Company’s servants, may justly be enumerated the 
candour with which they themselves confess the necessity 
under which they are laid, of remaining to a great degree 
ignorant of India, That they go out to their appointments 
at a time of life when a considerable stock of general know¬ 
ledge cannot possibly have been acquired, is a fact which 
nobody will dispute. And they are the foremost to de¬ 
clare, that their situation in India is such, as to preclude 
them from the acquisition of local knowledge. Notwith¬ 
standing the high degree of talent, therefore, and even of 
literary talent, which many of them have displayed, more 
than some very limited portion of the history of India 
nono of them has ventured to undertake . 1 

1 The following words arc not inapplicable, originally applied to a much 
move, limited subject. De quibu? parti bus singulis, quidam scparntlm scrlbor * 
maluerunt, velut onus totius corporis veriti, et sic quoque complnrcs de una- 
quaque earum libros ediderunt: qoas ego oinnes ausus contesue prope Infi¬ 
nitum mlhi laboicm prospicio, et ipsa cogitations susccpli maneris fatigor. 
oed dominium cst quia orj.nji .s, ei si wibiu ueficicumr, aniino tninen t»erse- 
verandum. Quinct. Inst. Or. lib. 4. Frocnm. 1 
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“ When we consider,” said Lord Toigumouth, in his cele¬ 
brated Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, “ the nature and 
magnitude of our acquisitions, the characters of the people 
placed under our dominion, their difference of language, 
and dissimilarity of manners; that we entered upon the ad¬ 
ministration of the government ignorant of its former con¬ 
stitution, and with little practical experience in Asiatic fi¬ 
nance, it will not bo deemed surprising that we should have 
fallen into errors; or if any should at this time require cor¬ 
rection.— If wo further consider the form of the British 
Government in India, we shall find it ill calculated for the 
speedy introduction of improvement. The members com¬ 
posing it are in a state of constant fluctuation, and the 
period of their residence often expires, before experience 
can bo acquired, or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessarily occupy a large portion of time ; and the con¬ 
stant pressure of business leaves little leisure for study 
and reflection, without which no knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples and detail of the revenues of this country can be 
attained. True information is also procured with diffi¬ 
culty, because it is too often derived from mere practice, 
instead of being deduced from fixed principles.” 1 

Lord William Bcntinck, after being Governor of Fort St. 
George, and President of the Council at Madras, expresses 
himself in very pointed terms. “ The result of my own 
observation, during my residence in India, is, that the 
Europeans generally know little or nothing of the customs 
and manners of the Hindoos. We are all acquainted with 
some prominent marks and facts which all who run may 
read: but their manner of thinking ; their domestic habits 
and ceremonies, in which circumstances a knowledge of 
the people consists, is, I fear, in great part wanting to us. 
Wo understand very imperfectly their language. They, 
perhaps, know more of ours; but their knowledge is by 
no means sufficiently extensive to give a description of 

1 No. 1 . Appendix to the Fifth Report of the Select Commute' of tho 
House of'C< mnuns, on the Art.ilra of the K .-t Li l a Company, m 1810. 
•Htls passage the Committee hare thought of sufficient importance to bo iucor- 
po rated m their ltcp ;i. 
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subjects not easily represented by the insulated words in 
daily use. We do not, we cannot associate with the na¬ 
tives. We cannot see them in their houses, and with their 
families. We are necessarily very much confined to our 
houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, is 
done for us ; and we are in fact strangers in the land .” 1 

Another servant of the Company, Sir Henry Strachey, 
distinguished both by his local experience, and by general 
knowledge, remarking upon the stato of judicature, under 
the English government in India, says, “Another impedi¬ 
ment, though of a very different nature from those I have 
mentioned, and much more difficult to remove, is to me 
too palpable to be overlooked I mean, that arising from 
Europeans in our situation being necessarily ill qualified, 
in many points, to perform the duties required of us, as 
judges and magistrates. This proceeds chiefly from our 
very imperfect connexion with the natives ; and our 
scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their maimers, 
customs, and languages/’ “We cannot study the gonius 
of the people in its own sphere of action. We know little 
of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation. 


amusements, their trades, and casts, or any of those 
national and individual characteristics, which are essen¬ 
tial to a complete knowledge of them” “The difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives may be ascribed, I think, chiefly, to our want 
of connexion and intercourse with them ; to the pecu¬ 
liarity of tlieir manners and habits, their excessive igno¬ 
rance of our characters ; aud our almost equal ignorance 
of theirs .” 2 


i Observations of Lord William Bentinck, printed in the \dvert; cmr-nt 
prefixed to the “Desciij tlon of the Character, &<•., 0 t the People of India,* 
by the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. If nnv one should oh. 
ject to the testimony of th’s Kuler as that of a man who ha/not been bn 1 h 

India, u is to be remembered that the testimony is adduced, as expressing hi« 

cwn opinion, by the translator of that work, whose knowledge of India is nol 
liable to dispute; and riven to the world as the opinion of the 0 art of Diree* 
tori-, to whom the manuscript belonged, and under whose authority and direc¬ 

tion, it was both translated und published. 3 * 5 

5 Fifth ltoport, Ut supra, p. 6?4, 502. ft j s a fact/’ gays another enlight¬ 
ened observer,' which, however singular and unfortunate, is yet founded in 
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One or two things I may venture to affirm that I have 
done. 


I have performed the business of research, with a labour, 
and patience, which it would not be easy to surpass. And 
I believe there is no point, of great importance, involved 
in the History of India, which the evidence I have adduced 
is not sufficient to determine. I am, at the same time, 
aware, that in regard to some things there are documents 
which were not within my reach; and, concerning the latter 
part of the history, in particular, that there are individuals 
in England, possessed of information, wdiich, in several 
places, would have rendered the narrative richer, and per¬ 
haps more accurate, in matters of detail. If I shall bo 
found to have performed, with any tolerable success, what 
I had the means of performing, the liberality which dis- 


truth, that those persons from whom correct information on these subjects 
might justly be expected, arc generally the least able, from the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of their situation, to supply it; I mean the Company’s servants. 

During tho early period of their residence in the East, every hour must be 
employed, in the acquisition of the languages, In the study of the laws of the 
country, and tho manners of the natives: whilst the latter years of their ser¬ 
vice are still more unremittingly engrossed, in the discharge of tie irksome 
and arduous duties of their profession." Considerations on the Present Poli¬ 
tical State of India. By Alexander Fraser Tytler, late Assistant-Judge in the 
Twenty-four I’crgumialis, Bengal Establishment, Preface, p. xii. See other 
passages to the same purpose, Introduction, p. iv. v. xi.; also i. 77, 357, 415. 
And Mr. Tytler quotes with peculiar approbation the pa-sages already given 
from the Minute of Lord Tefgnmouth. 

“ I must beg you always to bem in mind, that when an English gentleman 
undertakes to give an account of Indian manners and habits of i rivate life, he 
labours under many disadvantages. Tne obstacles which prevent our ever 
viewing the natives of India in their domestic circles are great and insuperable • 
such as the restrictions of c aste on their side, rank and situation in ours &e* 
We do not intermarry with them, as the Portuguese did : nor do we ever mix 
with them, in the common duties of social life, on terms of equality. What 
knowledge wc have of their domestic arrangements has been gained chieftv by 
mqutry, &c." Letters written in a Mahratta camp, &c. by T. 1>. Broughton, 
Ejq., p. 3. 

See to the same purpose, Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History 
Of India, &e., p. 449. 

After adve -ting to certain erroneous notions on Indian subjei ts, Lieutenant 
Moor, the well -informed author of the “ Narrative of the Operations of Captain 
Lutle’s Detachment," observes: " Other opinions, equally correct and enter¬ 
taining, are indulged by the good people of England; which it k> vain to 
°kP* i for the party 4 was told so by u gentleman who had been in India, 
perhaps » voyage or twe; but these, however respectable in their profession, 
are* surely not the pcn. 'ns to receive information from, on the subject Of tho 
1 Mi rival characters of the East; no more (nor indeed much less) than some 
!wwM X » iCn wl \° may have resided a few % cars in Lidia ; for we can oa.llv 
fvm.lw'"° v of a P^son spending many years of bb life in the cities of 

rrcPuiirAc f- <lra • r , I: . ombo > - without knowing much mare ol the ] clitics, 
! t inmi n ’ n k?/ !nterb '^states or count! .es, titan if he had never stirred out 
01 London, Dublin, or Edinburgh." p. 190, 
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tinguishes the gentlemen of India gives me reason to 
hope, that many of those who are possessed of useful in¬ 
formation, hut whom it was impossible for me to find ont, 
will not be u> willing to contribute their aid to the im¬ 
provement of the History of British India. 

Having thus placed before me the materials of Indian 
!.'story in a state, I believed, of greater fulness and com¬ 
pleteness, than any preceding inquirer, I followed the 
course of my own thoughts in the judgments which I 
formed ; not because I vainly imagined my thoughts more 
valuable than those of all other men, but because the 
sincere and determined pursuit of truth imposed this 
rigid law. It would not allow me to give for true the 
opinion of any man, till I had satisfied myself that it was 
true; still less to give the opinion of any man for true, 
v T hen I had satisfied myself that it was not truo. 

Mr. Locke has declared ; that he who follows his own 
thoughts in writing, can hope for approvers in the small 
number alone, of those who make use of their own thoughts 
in reading; that, by the rest, ‘*a man is not permitted, 
without censure, to follow his own thoughts in tho search 
of truth, when they lead him ever so little out of the 
common road.’* 

If this is the severe condition, under which a man 
follow *, in writing ev tract and 

general truths, how much harder must be the lot of him 
who follows them, in writing of the actions and characters 
nf powerful men, anti bodies of men / Conscious, however? 

that 1 hud boon faithful in forming my opinion,w, 1. believed 

that 1 lay under an indispensable obligation to be faithful 
in expressing them; “to give them without violation of 
modesty, but yot with tho courage of a man unwilling to 
betray tho rights of reason;” and with that manly plain¬ 
ness, which the sincerity of the historical character ap¬ 
pealed to require. 

I could not overlook the probable consequences. La 
perfection d’une Histoire,” says a great judge, “est d’dtre 
desagreable h, toutes les sectes, et & toutes Jes nations; 
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car c’est une preuve que hauteur ne flatte ni les uns, ni les 
autres, et qu’il a dit & cliacun ses v6rit6s.” 1 


He who desires to obtain a considerable portion of im¬ 
mediate applause, has two well-known, and well-trodden 
paths before him. 

The first is, to be a zealot for some particular and 
powerful party; to panegyrize its leaders; attack its 
opponents; place its principles and practices in the fairest 
possible light; and labour to bring odium upon the prin¬ 
ciples and practices of its opponents. This secures the 
loud and vehement applause of those who are gratified; 
and the vehement applause of a great party carries, by 
contagion, along with it, all, or the greater part of those ? 
who are not very strongly engaged by their interests or 
passions on the opposite side. 

The next of the easy ways to the acquisition of fame, 
consists of two principal parts. The first is, “ to wanton in 
common topics, where a train of sentiment generally 
received enables a writer to shine without labour, and to 
conquer without a contest.” 2 The second is to deal for 
over in compromise; to give up the half of every opinion 
and principle; go no further in favour of any side of any 
question, than may be reconcileable in some degree with 
the good opinion of those who oj^pose it; and having 
written as much ou one side, as to extract applause from 
one set of persons, to turn immediately and write as much 
on the other, as will extract applause from the opposite 
sort. This is dono, without glaring marks of inconsistency 
by avoiding all dose ononunfor with the subject, and keep 

iug to vague and general phrases. And in this manner, 
by a proper command of plausible language, it is easy to 
obtain reputation with all parties ; reputation, not only o 
great talents, but of great moderation, groat wisdom, and 
great virtue. 8 

Ilaylc, Eclalrcisscmens, sur le Dictimnairc. 

s Rambler, No. ii. 

~ Sc..ii i'< .ir-iiiuh ire be*m ae^ftlrcJ, by ; i vising every 
thing in one’s o»«n country. And there ure m oiy peisens -who sincerely 
insist un'>n it, that n writer ought always to contrive to put his countiy in 
tho riche : and th it it is u proof ofhis not 1 * 0 ! ng a friend to h, if Le ever \ iL 
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If my book were possessed of a much greater share of 
the titles to applause, than even the partialities of the 
writer allow him to ascribe to it; I have travelled so very 
wide of those beaten paths to success, that my only chance 
for it depends, I cannot fail to perceive, upon the degree in 
which real liberality, that is, strength of mind, is diffused 
in the community. I have done enough, doubtless, to se¬ 
cure to myself the malignity of the intemperate, and the 
narrow-minded, of all parties. I have encouraged myself, 
however, with the belief, that civilization, and the im¬ 
provement of the human mind, had in this country 
attained a sufficient elevation to make a book be received 
as useful, though it neither exaggerated, nor extenuated 
the good, or the evil, of any man, or combination of men : to 
afford a multitude, in every party, far enough removed 
from the taint of vulgar antipathies, to yield to an author, 
who spoke with sincerity, and who- though he has not 
spoken with a view to gratify any party, or any individual, 
most assuredly has never spoken with a view to hurt any, 
a compensation for the hostilities of the lower and more 
ungenerous portion of every party. 

Though I am aware of many defects in the work which , 
I have ventured to offer to the publicand cannot forget 
how probable it is, that more impartial and more discerning 
eyes will discover many which arc invisible to mine, I shall 
yet appeal from the sentence of him, who shall judge of me 
solely by what I have not done. An equitable and truly 
useful decision would be grounded upon an accurate esti¬ 
mation of what I have done, and what I have not done, 
taken togethor. 

It will also deserve to he considered, how much was in 
the power of any individual to compass. In so vast a sub¬ 
ject, it was clearly impossible for one man to accomplish 
every thing. Some things it was necessary to leave that 

in the wrong. This is ft motive which I utterly disclaim. This is the way, not 
lo l>c a friend to one’s country, but an enemy, it is bring upon it the dis¬ 
grace of falsehood and misrepresentation, in the first instance ; and, next, to 
i.i:'.»rd ir all the mducecv: ut.Li the writer’s power, to persevere in mi dicvuis, 
or iu disgraceful courses. 
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^filers might he taken; some things it was necessary to 
handle hut slightly, that others might be treated with 
greater attention. The geography, for example, alone, 
would have occupied a life-time. To nicety in the details 
of geography, I was, therefore, unable to aspire. I followed 
without much criticism, the authors whom I was con¬ 
sulting, and was only careful to give, with correctness, 
that outline and those particulars, which were necessary 
for understanding completely the transactions recorded in 
my work. To compensate as far as possible, for that which 
in this department, I myself was unable to perform, I was 
anxious to afford the reader the advantage of Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s map, by far the finest display which has yet been 
made of the geography of India; and in any discrepancy, 
if any should appear, between the text and that reduction 
of his noble map, which is prefixed to the second volume, 
I desire the reader to bo guided rather by the geographer 
tliarwby the historian. 

In the orthography of Indian names, I should not have 
aimed at a learned accuracy, even if my knowledge of the 
languages had qualified mo for the task. I have not been 
very solicitous even about uniformity in the same name; 
for as almost every author differs from another in the 
spelling of Eastern names, it appeared to mo to bo not 
altogether useless, that, in a book intended to serve as an 
introduction to the knowledge of India, a specimen of this 
irregularity should appear. 

There is another apparent imperfection, which I should 
have more gladly removed. In revising my work for the 
press, some few instances have occurred, in which I have 
not been able to verify the references to my authorities. 
This rose from one of the difficulties of my situation. 
Unable to command at once the large and expensive num¬ 
ber of books, which it was necessary for mo to consult, I 
was often dependent upon accident for the period of 
my supply; and, if not provided with the best channels of 
information, obliged to pursue my inquiries, at the moment, 
in such as F possessed. It was often, in these cases, useful, 
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research, to quote, in the first instance, at second hand. 
"When I afterwards obtained the better authority, it was a 
matter of anxious care to adjust the reference; but I have 
met with some instances in which I am afraid the adjust¬ 
ment has not been performed. I mention this, to obviate 
cavils at the appearance of inaccuracy, where the reality 
does not exist; inaccuracy in form, rather than in sub¬ 
stance ; for I have no apprehension that those who shall 
trace me with the requisite perseverance will accuse me of 
wanting either the diligence, or the fidelity of an historian; 
and I ought not to have undertaken the task, if I had not 
possessed the prospect of obtaining, sooner or later, the 
means of carrying it to completion. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Ahawlut. Justice, equity; a court of 
justice. Tiie terms Dcwannv Adowlut, 
and Foqjdarry Adawlut, denote the civil 
and criminal courts of justice. See Dew- 
auny and Foujdarry. 

Ameer, Meer, Emie, a nobleman. 

Ameer el Omuah. Noble of nobl:s, lord 
of lords. 

Anna. A piece of money, the sixteenth 
part of a rupee. 

Aumeen. Trustee, commissioner. A tem¬ 
poral*}’ collector or supervisor, appointed 
to the charge of a country on the re¬ 
moval of a Zemindar, or "fur any other 
particular purpose of local investigation 
or arrangement. 

Aumil. Agent, officer, native collector ot 
revenuo. Superintendent of a district or 
division of a country, either on the part 
of the government, Zemindar, or renter. 

Aemii.dau. Agent, the holder of an office. 
Aji intendant and collector of the re¬ 
venue, uniting civil, military, and finan¬ 
cial power -, ui-dor the Mohammed.;n go¬ 
vernment. 

Auruncj. The pluce where goods are ma¬ 
nufactured. 

BalaGhaut. Above the Ghauts, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Payccn Gliant, below 
the Ghauts. The terms are generally ap¬ 
plied to the high table-land in the centre 
of India, towards its southern extremity. 

Banyan. A Hindu merchant, or shop¬ 
keeper. The term Banyan is used iu 
Bengal to denote the native who manages 
the money-concerns of the European, 
mid sometimes serves him as an inter- 
pivivr, Ai Madras, the same description 
ot persons is called Dubash, which aigui¬ 
lles one who can speak tvro languages. 

15atta Deficiency, discount, allowance.. 
Allowaiu e to troops in the field. 

Eazar. Doily mai’ket, or market place. 

■»-maA. A land measure equal, in Bengal, 
to about the third part of an acre. 

Begem. A lady, princess, v miau of high 

rank. 

Dice, Taisya. A man of the third Hindu 
cast, who by birth is a trader, or husband¬ 
man. 


Brahmen, Brahmin, Brahman. Bramin- 
A divine, u priest ; the fir<d Hindu cast. 

BniNJAnnrr, Binjary. Benjaiiy, Ban. 
JARy. A grain merchant. 

Bungalow. The name used, in Bengal, 
for a species of country-house, erected 
by Europeans. 

Caly Yea, Calyoogum. The present or 
fourth age of the world, according to the 
chronology of the Hindus. 

Caste, Cast. A tribe, or class of people. 

Caravan-serai. The serai of the cara¬ 
van. See Serai and Choultry. 

Cawzi, Cazi, Kazy. A Mohammedan 
judge, or justice, who also officiates as a 
public notary, in attesting deeds, by affix¬ 
ing his seal. The same as the officer we 
name Cadi, in Turkey. 

Cadzy-ul-Cazaitt. Judge of judges; the 
chief judge, or justice. 

Cfiandai.a. One of the names fer the 
most dcgiauled Hindu caste. 

Choky, Cmokee. A chair, seat; guard, 
watch. The station of a guard or watch¬ 
man. A place where an officer is t ra¬ 
tioned to receive tolls and customs. 

Cnorr try A covered public building, 
for the accoiumodal ion of passengers. 

< 

litigated. Muhratta chimt; a fourth of 
the revenues, exacted as tribute by the 
Mahrattus. 

Choblab. Staff-bearer. An otteudunc on- 
a man of rank. He waits with a Jong 
staff, plated with silver, announces the 
approach of visitors, and runs before his- 
master, proclaiming aloud liis titles. 

Chcnam. Lime. 

Ciecar. Head of affairs; the state or go¬ 
vernment ; a grand division of a pro\ Ince ; 
a head man . a name used by Europeans 
in Bengal, to denote the Hindu writer 
and acconntant, employed by themselves, 
or in the public offices* See S rear. 

Cgllutubs, Colebbek. Saltworks, the 
places where salt is made. 

Coolabb, Cooly. Porter, labourer. 

Coes. A term used by Karo,*.ms, to <k 
note a riaid-measure of about two miles, 
but differing in different parts of Indio. 
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CsttaTriya, Ksiiatriya, Cijetterie, 
Khetery. A man of the second or mi¬ 
litary caste. 

Cutcherry. Coart of justice; also the 
public office where the rents arc paid, and 
other business resetting the revenue 
transacted. 

Cdtwal, Katwal. The chief officer of 
police in a large town or city, and super¬ 
intendent of the markets. 

Dae. Keeper, holder. This word is often 
oined with another, to denote the holder 
of a particular office or employment, as 
Chob-dnr, >dafif-liolder; Zemin-dar, land¬ 
holder. This compound word, -with i, ee, 
y, added to it, denotes the office, as Ze¬ 
min dar-ce. 

Darooaii. A superintendent, or overseer: 
as of the police, the mint, &e. 

Dacm, Dam. A copper coin, the fortieth 
part ot a rupee. 

Deccan. Literally, the south. A term 
employed by Mohammedan writers to 
denote the country between the rivers 
Aerbuddah and Crishnn. 

Decoits. Gang-robbers. Dccoify, gang- 
robbery. 

Dew an*, Dean. Place of assembly. Na¬ 
tive minister of the revenue department; 
and chief Justice, in civil causes, within 
Ins jurisdiction; receiver-general of a 
province. The term is also used, to de¬ 
signate the principal revenue servant 
under an European collector, and even of 
a Zemind ar, lly this title, the East In¬ 
dia Company are rcceivers-gencral of 
tho revenues of Bengal, under a grant 
from the Great Mogul. 

Dewanny, Duannee. The office, or ju¬ 
risdiction of a Dewan. 

Dewanny Court or Adawlut. A court 
for trying revenue, and other civil causes. 

Do ah, Doowab. Any tract of country in¬ 
cluded between two rivers. 

Brood. A fortified hill or rock. 

Bub ash. See Banyan. 

Duiujar. The court, the hall of audience; 
a levee. 

Faqueer, Fakir. A poor man, mendi¬ 
cant, a religious beggar. 

Firhaun, Phirmaund. Order, mandate. 
An imperial decree, a royal grant, or 
charter. 

Foujdar, Fojedar, Phousdar.Fogedar. 
Under the Mogul government; a magis¬ 
trate of the police over a large district, 
who took cognizance of all criminal mat¬ 
ters within hisjurisdiction, and sometimes 
was employed as receiver-general of the 
revenues. 

Foujdarry, Fojedaree. Office of a 
Foujdar. 


<SL 

Foujdarry Couiit. A court for admi- 
nistcriug the criminal law. 


Ghaut. A pass through a mountain: ap¬ 
plied also to a range of hills, and the ford 
of a river. 

Ghee. Clarified batter, In which state they 
presene that article for culinary pur- 

GHmDAWAR, Girdwar. x\n overseer of 
police, under whom the goyendus , or in¬ 
formers, act. 

Gomashtah. A commissioner, factor, 
agent. * 

Gooroo, Guru. Spiritual guide. 

Goyenda. An inferior officer of police ; a 
spy, informer. 

Gunge. A granary, a dep6t, chiefly of 
groin for sale. Wholesale markets, held 
on particular days. Commercial depdts. 

Gurry. A name given to a wall flanked 
with towers. 

Haram. Seraglio, tho place where the 
ladies reside. 

IIincARRA, Harcaurah. A guide, a spy 
a messenger. f 

Howda. The seat of great men fixed on 
an elephant, not much unlike the body of 
a sedan in shape. 

Jaghire, Jaciieer, Jagir. Literally, the 
place of taking. An assignment, to an 
individual, of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land. There 
were two species of jagliires; one, per¬ 
sonal, for tlic use of the grantee; ano¬ 
ther, in trust, for some public service, 
most commonly, the maintenance of 
troops. M 

Jamma, Jumma. Total amount, collection, 
assembly. The total of a territorial as¬ 
signment. 

Jammabundy, Jumliabundy. A written 
schedule of the whole of an assosment. 

J eel. A shallow lake, or morass. 

Jin jal. A large musket, fixed on a swivel, 
used in Indian forts, and fired with great 
precision. 6 

Jug. Sec Yug. 

Jungle, Jangle. A wood, or thicket: 
a country overrun with shrubs, or long 
grass. b 


Khalsa. Pure, unmixed. An office of 
government, in which the business of t 
the revenue department is transacted: j 

the exchequer. Khalsa lands, are lands, 
the revenue of which is paid into tho ex¬ 
chequer. 

Khan, Cawn. A title, similar to that of 
Lord. 
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““‘^ 1 , AtLAn, A robe of honour, 
with which princes confer dignity. 

Killadae, Kelladau. Warder of a cas-e 
tie ; commander of a fort. 

Kist. Stated payment, instalment of rent. 

Kushoon, Cusnoos. A body of military, 
corresponding nearest to our term bri¬ 
gade ; varying from one to six or eight 
thousand. 


Lac. One hundred thousand. 

La soak. Properly a camp-follower, but 
applied to native sailors and artillerymen. 

Maal, MahIi, Meiial, Miial. Places, 
districts, departments. Places, or sources 
of revenue, particularly of a territorial 

. nature; lands. 

Mali a. Great. 

Mocuiireky. As applied to lands, it 
means lands to let on a fixed lease. 

Mofussil. Separated, particularized ; tho 
subordinate divisions of a district, in con¬ 
tradistinction to Saddur, or Suddur, which, 
implies the chief seat of government. 

Mofussil Dewanny Ad aw lux. Provin¬ 
cial court of civil justice. 

Molunqee. Manufacturer of salt. 

Mooftv, Muftee. The Mohammedan law- 
officer who declares the sentence. 

Monsoon. The rainy season. The peri¬ 
odical winds and rains. 

MoIolavy, Moulayee. A learned and re 
hgions man, an interpreter of the Mo¬ 
hammedan law. 

Moon shore. Letter-writer, secretary. Eu¬ 
ropeans give this title to the native who 
instructs them in the Persian language. 

Mosque. A Mohammedan temple. 

Musnud. The place of sitting: a seat; a 
throne, or chair of state. 

Mutseddey, Metseddee. Intent upon. 
Writer, accountant, secretary. 


Nabob, Nawab. Very great deputy vice¬ 
gerent. The governor of a province un¬ 
der the Mogul government. 

N aib. A deputy. 

Naib Nazim. Deputy of the Nazim, or 
Governor. 

Naig, Naik. A petty military officer. 

Nair. Chief. The Nuirs arc a peculiar 
description of Hindus, on the Malabar 
coast. 

Nazim. Composer, arranger, adjuster. 
The first officer of a province, and minis¬ 
ter of the department of crimi) .1 justice. 

Nizam. Order, arrangement; an ar¬ 
ranger. 

Nizam ul Mulk. The administrator of 
the empire. 

Nizamut. Arrangement, government; 
the office of the Nazim, or Nizam. 

Nizamut Adawlct. The couu of crimi¬ 
nal justice. 



Nulla. Streamlet, water-course. 

Nuzzer. A vow, an offering; a present 
made to a superior. 


Omrah. A lord, a grandee, under the 
Mogul government. 

Pagoda. A temple; also the name of a 
gold coin, in the south of India, valued at 
eight shillings. 

Palankeen. A litter in which gentlemen 
in India recline, and arc carried on the 
shoulders of fuur men. 

Pariah. A term used by Europeans in 
India to denote the outcasts of the Hindu 
tribes. 

Patan. A name applied to the Afghaun 
tribes. 

PEiUWA, Pa is; iv.' a. Guide, leader. The 
prime minister of the Mahrutta govern¬ 
ment. 

Peon. A footman, afoot soldier; an in¬ 
ferior officer or servant employed in the 
business of the revenue, police, or judi¬ 
cature. 

Peugunnah. A small district, consisting 
of several villages. 

Pesucush. A present, particularly to 
government, In consideration of an ap¬ 
pointment, or as an acknowledgment for 
any tenure. Tribute, fine, quit-rent, ad¬ 
vance on the stipulated revenues. 

Pettaii. The suburbs of a fortified town. 

Polligar, Polygae. Head of a village 
district. Military chieftain in the Pe¬ 
ninsula, similar to hill-Zeiuindar iu tho 
northern circars. 

Tollam. A district held by a Polligar. 

Potail. The head man of a village. The 
term correspond ■ with that of Mocuidim 
and Mnndul in Bengal. 

Pottah. A lea.-.' granted to the cultiva¬ 
tors on the part cf government, either 
written on paper, or engraved with a 
style on the leaf of the fan palmira 
tree. 

Pundit. A learned Brahmen. 

Pcrana, Pooran. Literally ancient: the 
name given to such Hindu books as treat 
of creation in ge neral, wi:h the history of 
their gods and undent heroes. 

Pvkji, Pair. A fi _ -t messenger; A person 
employed as a night-watch in a village, 
and ns a runner or messenger on the bu¬ 
siness of the revenue. 


Baja. King, prince, chieftain, nobleman; 
a title In ancient times given to chiefs 
of the second or military Hindu tribe 
only. 

Rajefogt. Literally, ton of a king. Tlio 
name of a warlike race of Hindus. 

Rana. A species of ruja 


i 
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' 1 Ranny, Ranee. Queen, princess, wife of a 
rajah. 

Roy Royan. A Hindu title given to the 
principal officer of the Khalsa, or chief 
treasurer of the exchequer. 

Rupee. The name of a silver coin ; rated 
in the Company’s accounts, the cur¬ 
rent rupee at 2 j. ; the Bombay rupee 
at 2*. 3 d. 

Ryot. Peasant, subject; tenant of house 
or land. 

Sayer. TTIiat moves ; variable imposts’ 
distinct from land rent or revenue ; con¬ 
sisting of customs, tolls, licences, duties 
on goods, also taxes on houses, shops, ba¬ 
zaars, &c. 

SEroY. A native soldier. 

Serai. The same as Choultry. 

Shaster. The instrument of government 
or instruction; any book of instruction, 
particularly containing divine ordinances. 

Simoi F, Shrof. A banker, or money¬ 
changer. 

Sircar. A government ; a man of bu¬ 
siness. 

Sirdar. Chief, captain, head man. 

Sore\u. A merchant, or banker; umoney¬ 
lender. 

Sun ah. A province such as Bengal. A 
grand division of a country, which is again 
divide l into circurs, chucklas, pergua- 
nahs, and villages. 

Subaiidar. The holder of the snbah, tlio 
governor or viceroy. 

Su:i a 11da ht. The office and jurisdiction of 
a subalular. 

SrTDD.cii. The breust; the fure-court of a 
?i use ; the chief seat of government, con- 
t. distinguislicd from Mofussil, or interior 
of the country; the presidency. 

Sum.Eft Dewanny Adawllt.' The chief 
civil court of justice under the Company’s 
government, held at the presidency. ' 

Sudeek Niazsict Adawlut. The chief 
t of justice, on l 
panv’s government. 

Sudea, r iuur.1, Soodeu. AHinduofthe 
fourtli, or lowest tribe. 

Scnnud. A prop, or support; a patent 
charier, or written authority for holding 
either laud or office. 

Tai.ookdar, A holder of a talook, which 
is a small portion of land; a petty land- 
agent. 


<SL 


Tank. Pond, reservoir. 

Tannahdar. A petty police office. 

Teep. A note of hand ; a promissory note 
given by a native banker, nr monev- 
lendcr, to Zemindars and others, to f 
enable them to furnish government 
with security for the payment of their 
rents. 

Teixsildar. Who has charge of the collec¬ 
tions. A native collector of a district, 
acting under a European or Zemindar. 

To passes. Native black Christians, the 
remains of the ancient Portuguese. 

Tope. A vroveof trees. 

Tunoaiv, 'I unkha. An assignment on the 
revenue, for personal support, or other 
purposes. 

Tumbril. A carriage for the gun ammu¬ 
nition. 


Yack eel, Vaqeeel. One endowed with 
authority to act lor another. Ambassa- 

sador, agent sent on a special commission, 

or residing at a eonrt. Native law pleader, 
under the judicial system of the Com- 
pany. 

\ izir*. Vizier. Under the Mogul govern¬ 
ment, the prime minister of the sovc. 
reign. 

Vedas, Veds, Beers. Science, know¬ 
ledge. The sacred scriptures of the 
Hindus. 

Yooies, Jodies. Hindu devotees, 
luo, Jug, Yooo. An age; a great pe¬ 
ri"'! of the Hindus; also a religious cere¬ 
mony. 


zemindar. From two words -ignifying, 

• ! .... 
liammedan government, was charged with 
the superintendence of the lands of a 
district, financially considered ; the pro¬ 
tection of the cultivators, and the realiza¬ 
tion of the government’s share of its 
produce, either in money or kind. 

Zemindarrv. The office or jurisdiction of 
n Zemindar. 

Th e place where the ladies re- 

ZriXAH. Side, part, district, division. A 
loud division of a country having refer¬ 
ence to personal jurisdiction. 


N.B. The explanations of the above terms are taken for iho o. ^ 

attached t » the Fifth Report of the Committee onSTi L SmSSLCS,' fi ° m r tl !° Glor ™7 
appointed in lsio. c * owc of Comnwna on Indian affairs. 
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OF 

BRITISH INDIA. 


BOOIv I. — From 1527 to 1707. 

Commencement of the British Intercourse with India; and 
the Circumstances of its Progress , till the Establishment 
of the Company on a< durable Basis by the Act of the Sixth 
of Queen Anne. 

TWO centuries have elapsed, since a few British merchants 
humbly solicited permission of the Indian princes to 
traiiic in their dominions. 

The British power at present embraces nearly the whole 
of that vast region, which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the mountains of Tibet, and from the mouths of the 
Brahmapootra to the Indus. 

In the present undertaking, it is proposed to collect 
from its numerous and scattered sources, the information 
necessary to convey correct and adequate ideas of this 
empire, and of the transactions through which it has been 
acquired; and, for that purpose: — 

I. To describe the circumstances in which the inter¬ 
course of the British nation with India commenced, and 
the particulars of its early progress, till the era when it 
could first be regarded as placed on a firm and durable 
basis: 

IT. To exhibit as accurate a view as possible of the cha¬ 
racter, the history, the manners, religion, arts, literature 
and laws of the extraordinary people with whom this 
intercourse had thus begun; as well as of the physical 
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ces, the climate, the soil, and productions, of 
chap. j. coim t r y in ^hich they were placed : 

III. To deduce to the present times (1805)aliistory of that 
part of the British transactions, which have had an imme¬ 
diate relation to India; recording the train of events; 
unfolding the constitution of that Body, half political, 
half commercial, through which the business has been os¬ 
tensibly performed; describing the nature, the progress, 
and effects of its commercial operations; exhibiting the 
legislative proceedings, the discussions and speculations, 
to which the connexion of Great Britain with India has 
given birth; analyzing the schemes of government which 
she has adopted for her Indian dominions; and attempting 
to discover the character and tendency*of that species of 
relation to one another in which the mother country and 
her eastern dependencies are placed. 

The subject forms an entire, and highly interesting, por¬ 
tion of the British History; and it is hardly possible that 
the matter shoidd have been brought together, for the first 
time, without being instructive, how unskilfully soever the 
task may have been performed. If the success corre¬ 
sponded with the wishes of the author, he would throw 
light upon a state of society, curious, and commonly mis¬ 
understood; upon the history of society, which in the com¬ 
pass of his work presents itself in almost all its stages and 
all its shapes; upon 'the principles of legislation, in which 
he has so many important experiments to describe; and 
upon interests of his country, of which, to a great degree, 
his countrymen have remained in ignorance, while preju¬ 
dice usurped the prerogatives of understanding. 




CHAPTER I. 

From the Commencement of the Efforts to begin a Trade with 
India , till the Change of the Company from a Regulated to 
a Joint-stock Company. 

T HE Portuguese had formed important establishments in 
India, before the British offered themselves as compe¬ 
titors for the riches of the East. 

From the time when Vasco de Gama distinguished his 
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'UGUESE INTERCOURSE WITH INDIA. 

- 1 by discovering the passage round the Cape of Good 

Hope, a whole century had elapsed, during which, without 
a rival, the Portuguese had enjoyed, and abused, the advan¬ 
tages of superior knowledge and art, amid a feeble and half- 
civilized people. They had explored the Indian Ocean, as 
far as Japan; had discovered its islands, rich with some 
of the favourite productions of nature; had achieved the 
niost brilliant conquests; and, by their commerce, poured 
into Europe, in unexampled profusion, those commodities 
of the East, on which the nations at that time set an ex¬ 
traordinary value. 
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The circumstances of this splendid fortune had violently 
attracted the attention of Europe. The commerce of India, 
even when confined to those narrow limits which a carriage 
by land had prescribed, was supposed to have elevated 
feeble states into great ones; and to have constituted an 
enviable part in the fortune even of the most opulent and 
powerful: to have contributed largely to support the 
Grecian monarchies both in Syria and Egypt; to have 
retarded the downfall of Constantinople; and to have 
raised the small and obscure republic of Venice to the 
rank and influence of the most potent kingdoms. The 
discovery therefore of a new channel for this opulent 
traffic, and the happy experience of the Portuguese, 
inflamed the cupidity of all the maritime nations of Europe, 
and set before them the most tempting prospects. 

An active spirit of commerce had already begun to dis- 
play itself in England. The nation had happily obtained 
its full share of the improvement which had dawned in 
Europe; and the tranquil and economical reign of Elizabeth 
had been favourable both to the accumulation of capital, 
and to those projects of private emolument on which the 
spirit of commerce depends. A brisk trade, and of con¬ 
siderable extent, had been carried on during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century with the Netherlands, at that 
time the most improved and commercial part of Europe. 
The merchants of Bristol had opened a traffic with the 
Canary Islands; those of Plymouth with the coasts of 
Guinea and Brazil: the English now fished on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and explored the sea of Spitsbergen, 
for the sovereign of the waters : they engrossed by an ex¬ 
clusive privilege the commerce of Russia: they took an 
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COOK I. active part in the trade of the Mediterranean: the com- 
chai\ i. pany of merchant-adventurers pushed so vigorously the 
~ traffic with Germany and the central parts of Europe, as 
highly to excite the jealousy of the Hans Towns: and the 
Protestant inhabitants of the Netherlafids and France, 
flying from the persecutions of their own oppressive 
and bigoted governments, augmented the commercial re¬ 
sources of England by the capital and skill of a large im¬ 
portation of the most ingenious and industrious people in 
Europe. 1 

In these circumstances, the lustre of the Portuguese 
transactions in the East peculiarly attracted the admira- 
tion of the English. Already a most adventurous spirit 
of navigation was roused in the nation. The English were 
the first who had imitated the example of the Spaniards 
in visiting the New World. In 1497, Cabot, faith a small, 
squadron, explored the coast of America, from Labrador to 
Virginia, and discovered the islands of Newfoundland and 
St. John. 2 An English merchant, named Robert Thorne, 
who had been stationed for many years at Seville in Spain, 
and had acquired particular knowledge of the intercourse 
which the Portuguese had opened with the East, presented 
a project to Henry VIII. about the year 1527, the accom¬ 
plishment of which he imagined would place his country¬ 
men in a situation no less enviable than that of the Portu¬ 
guese. As that nation had obtained a passage to India by 
a course to the south-east, and pretended a right, which 
they defended by force, to its exclusive occupation, he 
supposed that his countrymen might reach the .same part 
of the globe by sailing to the north-west, and thus obtain 
a passage at once expeditious and undisputed. 3 What 
effect this representation produced on the mind of Henry 
is not accurately known. Bat two voyages in the course 
of his reign were undertaken for the discovery of a north¬ 
west passage, one about this period, 1 and another ten years 
later. 5 


* Auilemm'a TTistory of Commerce in the rci^n of Elizabeth passim 

» H • 

tieriptio’i of the NetUerJaii’l m. Sir William Temple. Caniclcr* -U'S 
3 Hakluyt, iii. 4. Rymer’s Foedera, xii. Audurson’s History of 

Commerce, published in Macphereon’e Annals, ii. U. Robertson's his¬ 
tory of America, iv. 138. 

a Hakluyt, iii. 129. Harris’s Collection of Voyages, i. 874. 

* Hakluyt, at supra. * Ibid. 131. 
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RTH-WEST PASSAGE RE-ATTEMPTED. 

othing can more cleaily prove to us the ardour with 
which the English coveted a share in the riches supposed * 
to be drawn from the East, than the persevering efforts 
which they made to discover a channel from which the 
Portuguese should have no pretence to exclude them. Two 
attempts in the reign of Henry, to obtain a passage by the 
north-west, having failed, their exploring fancy anticipated 
a happier issue from a voyage to the north-east. A small 
squadron, under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
was fitted in the reign of Edward VI.; and, sailing along 
the coast of Norway, doubled the North Cape, 1 where it 
was encountered by a storm. The ship of Sir Hugh was 
driven to an obscure spot in Russian I,upland, where he 
and his crew perished miserably by the climate. The other 
principal vessel found shelter in the harbour of Archangel, 
and was the first foreign ship by which it was entered. So 
well did Chancellour, its captain, improve the incident, 
that he opened a commercial intercourse with the natives, 
visited the monarch in liis capital, stipulated important 
privileges for his countrymen, and laid the foundation of 
a trade which was immediately prosecuted to no incon¬ 
siderable extent. This voyage but little damped the hopes 
of obtaining a north-cast passage to the riches of India. 
Some vigorous attempts were made by the company in 
whose bands the commerce with Russia was placed ; 3 the 
Inst of them in 1580, when two ships were sent out to ex¬ 
plore the passage through the Straits of Waygatz. After 
struggling with many perils and difficulties from the ice 
and the cold, one of the vessels returned unsuccessful; of 
the other no intelligence was ever received. 

Before this hope was abandoned, the project of obtain¬ 
ing a passage by the north-west was ardently resumed. 
No fewer than six voyages were made in the course of a 
few years. Two barks of twenty-five tons each, and a pin¬ 
nace of ten, sailed under Martin Frobisher in the year 
1567, and entered Hudson’s Bay, which they at first ima¬ 
gined was the inlet about to conduct them to the golden 
shore. The same navigator was encouraged to make a 
•second attempt in the same direction in 1576. As he 
brought home some minerals, which were supposed to bo 

1 Hakluyt, i. 226, etc. 

3 Anderson & History of Commerce, In Macphorson, u. 1G6. 
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BOOK I. impregnated with gold, the attention of government was 
chap. i. excited ; and, after two years, Frobisher was sent out with 
“7”! fifteen of the Queen’s ships, miners for the supposed ore, 
^ G7 ‘ and 120 persons as the rudiments of a colony. Having 
spent his pro visions, and lost one of his ships, but not 
having found the expected passage, nor left his settlers, he 
returned with 300 tons of the supposed treasure, which 
proved to be only a glittering sand. 1 The nation perse¬ 
vered in its hopes and its enterprises. A few years after¬ 
wards, Captain John Davis sailed as far as 60° 40' north, 
and discovered the straits distinguished by his name. In 
a second voyage, undertaken in 1586, he explored in vain 
the inlet which he had thus discovered, and after a few 
years was enabled to proceed in a third expedition, which 
had no better success than the preceding two. 2 

After the defeat of so many efforts to discover a new 
passage to India, the English resolved to be no longer de¬ 
terred by the pretensions of the Portuguese. A voyage to 
China by the Cape of Good Hope was undertaken in 1582. 
Four ships proceeded to the Coast of Brazil, fought with 
some Spanish men-of-war, and were obliged to return for 
want of provisions. 3 Another expedition, consisting of 
thr£e ships, was fitted out in 1596, the commander of 
which w r as furnished with Queen Elizabeth’s letters to the 
Emperor of China. This voyage proved eminently unfor¬ 
tunate. The ships were driven upon the coast of Spanish 
America, where only four men were preserved alive from 
the effects of storms, famine, and disease. 4 

Amid these unsuccessful eudeavours two voyages were 
accomplished, which animated the hopes of the nation, and 
pointed out the way to more fortunate enterprises. Francis 
Drake, the son of a clergyman in Kent, who at a tender 
age had been put an apprentice to the master of a slender 
bark trading to the coast of Holland and France, had early 
evinced that passionate ardour in his profession which is 
the usual forerunner of signal success. 6 He gained the 

1 Hakluyt. Anderton, ut supra, il. 145, 158, 159. 

3 Hakluyt. Anderson, ut supra, ii. 175, 180, 185.—M. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to add to these the attempts which have been made within the last few 
years to determine the practi \ bility of the north-west passage, by the voyages 
of Captains Ross and Tarry.—W . 

3 Anderson, ut supra, ii. 171. 

4 Turoliaa, 1>. iii. sect. 2. Anderson, ii. 210. 

6 Hakluyt, ill. 440. Harris's Collection of Voyages, i. 14. Camden’s Annals, 
301, <tc. 






CAPTAIN DRAKE S VOYAGES. 

Sorts of his master, who loft him his bark at his death: 
at the age of eighteen he was purser of a ship which sailed 
to the Bay of Biscay: at twenty he made a voyage to the 
coast of Guinea; in 1565 he ventured his all in a voyage to 
the Vest Indies, which had no success; and in 1567 he 
served under his kinsman Sir John Hawkins, in his un- 
prosperous expedition to the Bay of Mexico. In these 
different services, his nautical skill, his courage, and saga¬ 
city, had been conspicuously displayed. In 1570 his repu¬ 
tation enabled him to proceed to the West Indies with 
two vessels under his command. So vehemently was he 
bent on executing some great design, that he renewed his 
visit the next year, for the sole purpose of obtaining infor¬ 
mation. Ho had no sooner returned than ho planned an 
expedition against the Spaniards, executed it with two 
ships and seveiit} T -three men, sacked the town of Nombre 
de Dios, and returned with great treasure. It is said that, 
in this voyage, he saw from the top of a high tree, that is, 
fancied he saw, across tho American isthmus, the Southern 
Ocean, and became inflamed with the desire of reaching it 
in a ship of England. 

For this expedition he prepared on a great scale ; ob¬ 
taining the commission of the Queen, and the command of 
five vessels, one of 100 tons, another of eighty, one of fifty, 
another of thirty, and a pinnace of fifteen ; the whole 
manned with 164 select sailors. The historians of his voy¬ 
age are anxious to display the taste and magnificence, as 
well as judgment, of his preparations ; expert musicians, 
rich furniture, utensils of the mo.st curious workmanship* 
vessels of silver for his table, and many of the same pre¬ 
cious metal for his cook-room. 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of 
December, 1577. Having passed the Straits of Magellan, 
and ravaged the western coast of Spanish America, Drake 
feared the encounter of a Spanish fleet, should he at tempt 
to return in the same direction, and formed the bold design 
of crossing the Pacific Ocean, and regaining England by the 
Gape of Good Hope. 

V\ ith one ship, the only part of tho fleet which remained, 
he steered along the coast of America to tho latitude of 
11( jrtli, and then entered upon that immense navigation, 
in which Magellan, the only circumnavigator who preceded 
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im, liad sustained so many disasters. No memorable oc¬ 
currence attended the voyage. Of the islands which have 
been discovered in the Pacific Ocean none were observed 
till he approached the Asiatic coast. Fixing his attention 
on the Moluccas, of which the fame had been circulated in 
Europe by the rich spices thence imported by the Portu¬ 
guese, he passed, with little observation, the more eastern 
part of the numerous islands which stud the Indian 
seas, and held his course for Tidore. From intelligence, 
received on the passage, he waved his intention of land¬ 
ing on that island, and steered for Ternate, the sovereign 
of which he understood to be at enmity with the Por¬ 
tuguese. 

His intercourse with that island forms a remarkable 
epoch in the history of the British nation in India, as it 
was the beginning of those commercial transactions which 
have led to the greatest results. The King, having received 
assurances that his new visitants came with no other in¬ 
tention than that of trading with his country, gave them 
a very favourable reception. This monarch possessed con* 
siderable power, since the English navigators were informed 
that he ruled over seventy islands, besides Ternate, the 
most valuable of all the Moluccas; and in the visits which 
they paid to his court they were eye-witnesses of no con¬ 
temptible magnificence. They exchanged presents with 
him, and received him on board: they traded with his sub¬ 
jects, laid in a cargo of valuable spices, and acquainted 
themselves with the nature and facilities of a commerce 
which was the object of admiration and envy in Europe. 

Not satisfied with the information or the commodities 
which they received on one island, they visited several, 
being always amazed at their prodigious fertility, and in 
general delighted with tho manners of tho inhabitants. 
Among other places they landed in the great island of 
Java, famous afterwards as the seat of the Dutch govern¬ 
ment in India. They held some friendly intercourse with 
the natives, and departed with a tolerable knowledge both 
of the character of the people, nnd the productions of the 
country. 

They now spread their sails for that navigation between 
Europe and India, to which the Portuguese claimed an ex¬ 
clusive right, and by which they monopolized the traffic 
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_iidia. Those discoverers had craftily disseminated 

in Europe terrific accounts of dangers and horrors attend¬ 
ing the navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. As the 
voyage of the English proved remarkably prosperous, they 
v;ere surprised* and delighted with the safety and ease 
which seemed to them to distinguish this envied passage, 
and conceived a still more lofty opinion of the advantages 
enjoyed by the nation that engrossed it. After leaving 
Java, tho first land which they touched was the Cape of 
Good Hope. They landed once more at Sierra Leone, on 
the African coast, and received supplies which sufficed for 
the remainder of the voyage. 

They arrived at Plymouth on Monday, the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1580, after a voyage of two years, ten months, and a few 
days; exhibiting to the wondering eyes of the spectators 
the first ship in England, and the second in the world, 
which had circumnavigated the globe. The news quickly 
spread over the whole kingdom, which resounded with ap¬ 
plause of the man who had performed so daring and sin¬ 
gular an enterprise. Whoever wished to be distinguished 
as the patron of merit, hastened to confer some mark of 
his admiration on Captain Drake. The songs, epigrams, 
poems, and other pieces, which were composed in celebra¬ 
tion of his exploits, amouuted to several collections. 1 The 
Queen, after some delay, necessary to saw appearances 
with the Spanish cdurt, which loudly complained of the 
depredations of Drake, though as reprisals perhaps they 
were not undeserved, paid a visit in person to the wonder¬ 
ful ship at Deptford ; accepted of an entertainment on 
board, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its cap¬ 
tain ; observing, at the same time, that his actions did him 
more honour than his title. 2 

W c may form some conception of the ardour which at 
that time prevailed in England for maritime exploits, by 

1 Harris is not satisfied with tho merit of those productions, which reached 
not, m his opinion, the worth of the occasion; and scorns to bo rather indig- 
nant that no modem poet has rivalled the glm v of Homer, “ bv displaying in 
v ersc the labours of Sir brands Drake. 

- Her Majesty appears to have been exquisitely gracious. The crowd which 
thronged after her was so great, that tho bridge, which had boon constructed 
♦ ♦ fl'.Ii.J 10 VCS4e } tllc shore, broke down with the weight, and precipl- 
oui watl ' r ' As l],t y " cre u11 extricated from their i>©ril- 

c^urr co.?n * nJm 7 : “ ' ^ ucen marked that so extraordinary an 

escape could be owing only to tho Fortune of Sir Francis Drake. Harris, 
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the number of men of rank and fortune, who chose to 
forego the indulgences of wealth, and to embark their 
persons and properties in laborious, painful, and dangerous 
expeditions. Among them we find such names as those of 
the Earls of Cumberland and Essex, of Sir Richard Green¬ 
ville, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert 
Dudley, who prepared squadrons at their own expense, and 
sailed to various parts of the world. No undertaking of 
this description was attended with more important circum¬ 
stances than that of Thomas Cavendish. 

This gentleman, descended from a family of distinction, 
and inheriting a large estate in the county of Suffolk, had 
been early fired with a passion for maritime adventure. 
In a vessel of his own, he had accompanied Sir Richard 
Greenville in his unsuccessful voyage to Virginia; and now 
sold or mortgaged his estate, to equip a squadron with which 
he might rival the glory of Drake. It consisted of three 
ships, the largest of 140 tons, oiie of sixty, and a bark of 
about forty, the whole supplied with two years’ provisions 
and manned with 126 officers and sailors, of whom several 
had served in the celebrated expedition of Drake. 

They sailed from Plymouth on the 21st of July, 1586. 
Their voyage through the Straits of Magellan, and the de¬ 
predations which they iiroceeded to commit along the 
western coast of the American continent, not only in the 
spirit of avarice, but even of wanton devastation, form no 
part of our present subject, and may without regret be left 
to other recorders. They had reached the coast of Cali¬ 
fornia, and nearly 24° of northern latitude; when, having 
taken a very rich Spanish ship, and completed their schemes 
of plunder, they commenced their voyage across the Pacific 
Ocean. They left the coast of America on the 19th of 
November, and came in sight of Guam, one of the Ladrone 
Islands, on the 3rd of January. From this island they were 
visited by sixty or seventy canoes full of the inhabitants, 
who brought provisions to exchange for commodities, and 
so crowded about the ship, that the English, when they 
had finished their traffic, discharged some of their fire-arms 
to drive them away. 1 With the Philippines, to which they 


1 I am sorry to observe that no great re.-pecl f<,r human life teems to have 
been observed in tills proceeding; since, directly implying that the guns had 
been charged with shot, and levelled at the men, the historian of the voyage 
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; proceeded, they opened a more protracted intercourse, 
having cast anchor at one of the islands, where they lay for 
nine days, and carried on an active trade with the inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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The cluster of islands, to which the Europeans have 
given the name of the Philippines, was discovered by 
Magellan. Philip II., shortly after his accession to the 
Spanish throne, planted there a colony of Spaniards, by an 
expedition from New Spain; and a curious commerce had 
from that timo been carried on across the Great Pacific, 
between this settlement and the dominions of Spain in 
the now world. To Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 
colony, the Chinese who resorted thither in great numbers, 
brought all the precious commodities of India; and two 
ships were sent annually from New Spain, which carried to 
the Philippines the silver of the American mines, and re¬ 
turned .with the fine productions of the East. The impa¬ 
tience, however, of the natives under the Spanish yoke, was 
easily perceived. When they discovered that the new 
visitors were not Spaniards, but the enemies of that people 
they eagerly testified their friendship; and the princes of 
the island, where Cavendish lauded, engaged to assist him 
with the whole of their forces, if lie would return and make 
war upon the common adversary. 

This adventurous discoverer extensively explored the 
intricate navigation of the Indian Archipelago, and ob¬ 
served the circumstances of the new and extraordinary 
scene with a quick and intelligent eye. He visited the 
Padrones; shaped a course among the Philippines, which 
brought the greater part of those islands within his view; 
passed through the Moluccas ; sailed along that important 
chain of islands, which hounds the Indian Archipelago from 
the Strait of Malacca to the extremity of Timor ; and 
passing the Strait of Bally, between* the two Javas , 1 cast 
anchor on the south-west side of the great island of that 


jocosey rermuks, “ that ’tis ten to one if any of the savages were kill-. >1, for 
they are so very nimble that they drop immediately into tho water, and dive 
bey.md the reach of all darker, upon the least warning iu the world." Harris’s 
Collection of Voyages, i. 2T. 

1 i hat is, between Java and the Island of Bali. I>e Barros observes that 
the distinction of two .Tayas is unknown to the Javanese; and the accounts of 
Java Major and Java Minor, given by Europeans, are inconsistent with each 
othe r, 'l lie dm a Minor of .Marco Polo seen.s to have been the east coast of 
Sumatra, but Little Java is now applied exclusively to Ball. 1{aftles, History 
of Java, i.p. 3.—W. J J 
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HOOK T. name, where he traded with the natives for provisions, and 
chap. i. formed a sprt of treaty, stipulating a favourable reception 

-- when his visit should be renewed. 

158S. He g a ii ec \ f or the Cape of Good Hope on the 16th of 
March, careful to treasure up information respecting a 
voyage, which was now the channel of so important a 
commerce. He made astronomical observations ; he stu¬ 
died the weather, the winds, and the tides ; he noted the 
bearing and position of lands; and omitted nothing which 
might facilitate a repetition of the voyage to himself or his 

• countrymen. He passed the Cape with prosperous navi¬ 
gation about the middle of May, and, having touched at 
St. Helena to recruit his stores, he landed at Plymouth on / 
the 9tli of September, 1588. In the letter which, on the 
very day of his arrival, he wrote to Lord Hunsdon, then 
Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he says, “I navigated to 
the islands of Philippines, hard upon the coast of China, 
of which country I have brought such intelligence as hath 
not been heard of in these parts: a country, the stateliness 
and riches of which I fear to make report of, lest I should 
not be crodited. I sailed along the islands of Moluccas, 
where, among some of'the heathen people, I was well en¬ 
treated, and where our countrymen may have trade as 
freely as the Portugals, if they themselves will.” 

The tide of maritime adventure which these splendid 
voyages were so well calculated to swell, flowed naturally 
towards India, by reason of the fancied opulence, and the 
prevailing passion for the commodities, of the East. The 
impatience of our countrymen had already engaged them 
in a circuitous traffic with that part of the globe. They 
sailed to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, 
where they found cargoes of Indian goods conveyed over 
land : and a mercantile company, denominated the Levant 
Company, was instituted, according to the policy of the 
ago, to secure to the nation the advantages of so important 
a commerce . 1 Tho Company which, after the discovery of 
the port of Archangel, had been formed to carry on the 
trade with Russia, had opened a communication with 
Persia, and thence imported the commodities of India : 
Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, an active and enterprising agent 

1 Ah.nson’s Naval Trod* *. Hakluyt. Andersen’s ITlstorv of Commerce 
published in Macptien.on’s Annals, ii. 109, 198. Rymor’s reed era. 
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i Russia Company, sailed down the Volga, in 155S, to 
the Caspian Sea, which he crossed into Persia, and at 
Boghar , 1 a city of some importance, found merchants not 
only from various parts of the Persian empire, but from 
Russia, and China, and India. This voyage he performed 
seven times; and opened a considerable trade for raw 
and wrought silk, carpets, spices, precious stones, and 
other Asiatic productions. In 1563, there was business 
enough to require the presence of three agents at Casbin, 
the seat of the Persian court; and the traffic flourished 
for several years. 

Accidental circumstances contributed to enliven the 
admiration excited by the Indian trade. During that ex¬ 
pedition to the coast of Spain, on which Sir Francis Drake 
was sent, by Queen Elizabeth, to harass the Spanish ship¬ 
ping, and prevent, as far as possible, the preparations for 
the Invincible Armada, he took one of the Portuguese 
ships from India* known at that time by the name of 
Carracks. The value of her cargo inflamed the imagina¬ 
tions of the merchants ; and the j^apors which she carried 
afforded information respecting the traffic in which she 
was engaged . 2 A still more important capture of the 
same sort was made in 1593. ‘An expedition fitted out 
for the West Indies by Sir Walter Raleigh, and commanded 
by Sir John Burroughs, encountered near the Azores, the 
greatest of all the Portuguese Carracks, a vessel of 1,G00 
tons, carrying^ 700 men, and thirty-six brass cannon; and, 
after an obstinate contest, carried her into Dartmouth! 
This was the largest vessel which had ever been seen in 
England, laden with spices, calicoes, silks, gold, pearls, 
drugs, porcelain, ebony, &c. ; and stimulated the impatience 
of the English to be engaged in so opulent a commerced 
Some members of the Turkey or Levant Company 

1 This is HGt, as inigm be inferred, from the way in which it is mentioned 
a city of Persia, but Bokhara, the <•.vital of the hi:, don, d ; inde¬ 
pendent o. at the time of JcnUinson’s vi it. The trade of Bokhan 

l * ™ inconsiderable : mcrehanls from Id,,sin, Persm, and 
Balk!, resorted thit.nv; but they brought few commodd.es, and took still 
1ew ’ r - r| ie r;! ' u ' uf l ci ' 1 "as then mo - vain .hie ; but Bukhara has income 
m modem t:. the duel mart of Central Asia. MurraV s ; 3 .,V* 

Barnes’s Journey to Bakhara.~W. } 8 ***** u 

* This ib not a conclusion merely drawn from the clrcumstaAes of thorn** 
which however w.nihl snffleienUy warrant it; but slated on the testimonyof 

hc heftr(1 andww - S4T4K 

3 Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Mscpberwn’s Annals, ii. 201. 
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finished about the same time an expedition to India. 1 They 
had carried some cloth, tin, and other goods from Aleppo 
to Bagdad, which they next conveyed down the Tigris to 
Ormiis in the Persian Gulf, and thence transported to Goa, 
the great mart between the Portuguese and Indians on the 
coast of Malabar. Prom this jfiaco they commenced an 
extensive survey of the adjoining countries ; repaired to 
Agra, at that time the capital and residence of the Mogul 
Emperor ; visited Labor ; traversed Bengal; travelled to 
Pegu and Malacca ; and, returning by sea to Ormus, retraced 
their steps to Aleppo, whence they sailed for England 
bearing with them important and extensive information 
respecting the countries they had explored. Intelli¬ 
gence now poured itself into the nation by a variety of 
channelAn Englishman of the name of Stevens, had 
sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon to Goa, by the 
Cape of Good Hope,.and wrote an account of his voyage, 
which w T as read wdth avidity, and contributed to swell the 
general current of enterprise which now r&n so vehemently 
toward India. 2 

The first application which was made to Government, 
was by a memorial, in the name of “ divers merchants,” 
addressed to the Lords of Council, in 1589, for the royal 
permission to send three ships, and as many pinnaces, on 
a voyage to India. They enumerated the different places 
at which the Portuguese had already effected settlements, 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, in Malacca, and 
in the Bauda and Molucca islands, places Prom wdiich 
it seemed to be tacitly understood that other nations were 
bound to abstain. But they added, that the islands and 
shores of the Indian Ocean presented many other places, 
open to the enterprise of English merchant b, an inter¬ 
course with which might yield the greatest advantage/ 1 


1 They chimed to London in 17/1. A I or.‘.on, ut supra, ii. 198.—M. Tho 
travellers wore Messrs. Fitch, Newberry r Loedcs, and Storey: they travelled 
to India, by way of Syria and lVrsiu, tn I.*?s3. *U>rey became <i monk at Gou, 
Lee*k entered n'o the service of the emperor Akbar, and Newberry died on 
hl« way homo by the Punjab. Fitch visited various parts of the Eat. and re¬ 
turned to England in 1091: he published an account of his travels. They took 

with them, letnrs from Elizabeth to the Gu.it Mount 1, and the Emperor of 
China, llakluyt, ii. 376.—W. 

3 Harris’s Voyn-.es, i.875. 

* This Memorial is preserved In tho State Paper Office, and n short account 
of ii hus been given iu» by Mr. Bruce. Annuls of tho East India Coin nan v, 
i. 109. 3 
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Raymond’s voyages. 

WMlh-^ception tliis application received, is unknown. But 
tlio unfortunate expedition of Captain Raymond ; remark¬ 
able as being the first of which India was the immediate 
destination, though its object was not trade, so much as 
plunder, by cruising against the Portuguese ; was fitted 
out in 1591. Disease had made such ravages among the 
crews, beforo they reached the Cape of Good Hope, that 
one of tlio vessels was sent homo with the sick ; and the 
rest, two in number, had not long doubled the Cape, when 
the principal ship was lost in a storm. Captain James 
Lancaster, in the remaining vessel, after a disastrous voy¬ 
age, sailed to the West Indies, where he lost the ship, and 
with great difficulty found means to return in a French 
privateer. 1 

While the English fluctuated between desire and execu¬ 
tion in this important enterprise, the Dutch, in 1595, 
boldly sent four ships to trade with India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. 2 This exploit added fuel, at once, to the 
jealousy, and to the ambition of the English. In 1590, 
an association was formed, and a fund subscribed, which 
amounted to 30,133£. Gs. 8d., and consisted of 101 shares; 
the subscriptions of individuals varying from 100J. to 
3,000^. It was agreed to petition the Queen for a warrant 
to fit out three ships, and export bullion, and also for a 
charter of privileges. A committee of lifreen, the origin 
and foundation of a Court of Directors, were chosen to 
manage. The approbation of the government was readily 
signified; but as a treaty was then pending with Spain, 
policy appeared to counsel delay. The subscribers, known 
by the name of the adventurers, were impatient, and pre- 
4 sented a memorial, distinguishing the places with which 
the Spaniards ancl Portuguese had established an inter¬ 
course, from others to which, without any ground of com¬ 
plaint on the part of those nations, the English might with 
unspeakable advantage resort. The council replied, that 
“it was more beneficiall for the generall state of merchan¬ 
dise to entertayno a peace, then that the same should bo 
liindered, by the standing w th y« Spanishe comissions, for 
the mayntayning of this trade, to forgoe the opportunely 
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1 Amlt rson's History of Commerce, in Macptacrson’s Annals, il. 1OD. H'irnv* 
Voyages, i. 875. 

a Andersen, ut supra, 11.200. Harris's Voyage?', i. 9‘J0. 
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of the concluding of the peace” 1 The memorial was re¬ 
ferred to Sir Foulke Greville, who made a favourable 
report : and in the course of the same year, the Queen 
sent John MildenhalT overland, by Constantinople, on an 
embassy to the Great Mogul. 

It was attended with little success. The Portuguese and 
Venetian agents exerted themselves to raise suspicions 
against the designs of the English, and effectually ob¬ 
structed the endeavours of the ambassador. 

Towards the end of the year 1G00, the efforts of the ad¬ 
venturers were renewed ; and the consent of government 
was obtained to proceed in preparations for an Indian 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was still under 
consideration. Meanwhile, an application was made from 
government, with what views does not appear, for the em¬ 
ployment of Sir Edward Michelbourne in the expedition. 
The answer of the committee, though petitioners for a 
. favour not yet conceded, affords a curious specimen of 
their independence, and of the mode of thinking of the 
times. They stated it as their resolution “ not to employ 
any gentleman in any place of charge,” and requested “that 
they may be allowed to sort theire business with men of 
their own qualitye, lest the suspicion of employm* of 
gentlemen being taken hold uppon by the generalitie, do 
dryve a great number of the adventurers to withdraw 
their contributions.” 3 The adventure was prosecuted with 
ardour. On the 8th of October, the five following ships 
were already provided; the Malice Scourge of 200 men, 
and 600 tons burthen ; the Hector, of 100 men, and 300 
tons ; tho Ascension, of 80 men, and 200 tons ; the Susan, 
of 60 men, and 240 tons; and a pinnace of 40 men, and 
100 tons. To provision these ships for twenty months, 
tho cost was computed at 6,600£ 4s. 10c/. ; and the cargo, 
consisting of iron and tin, wrought and unwrought, of 
lead, cloths, and some smaller articles, chiefly intended as 

1 Minutes, etc. (Indian Regieter Office). Bruce's Annuls, i. 112. 

0 Jdtm MiuU-nliall, a merchant, was sent with a letter from the Queen to 
the Kiaperor Akbar, whilst the establishment of the Company was under dis¬ 
cussion. 1 b left Aleppo in 1600, but did not reach Agra till 1603. After~n 
residence of three years, be obtained a firm inn from Jehangir. He returned 
to Kngluml some time about J607 : from thence he went bm k to Agra, where 
lie turned Roman Catholic, and died in Juno, 1614. Orm-.-, Fragments, 

a Minutes of a General Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian 
Register Office. Bruce’s Annals, i. 123. 
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s, was estimated, exclusive of bullion, at 4*5457. It 
a\ as determined that thirty-six factors or super-cargoes 
should be appointed for the voyage, divided into sepa¬ 
rate classes, rising one above another 'in trust and emolu¬ 
ments. Captain James Lancaster, whose difficult return 
from a predatory expedition has already been mentioned, 
was chosen to command the fleet; and on the 31st of 
December, the. charter of privileges was obtained. 1 

This charter, the origin of a power so auomalous and 
important as that which was afterwards accumulated in 
the hands of the East India Company, contained nothing 
which remarkably distinguished it from the other charters 
of incorporation, so commonly in that age bestowed upon 
trading associations. It constituted the adventurers a 
body politic and corporate, by the name of “the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading to tho East 
Indies ; ” and vested them with the usual privileges and 
powers. The plan which they had already adopted for the 
management of their affairs, by a committee of twenty- 
four, and a chairman, both to be chosen annually, was 
confirmed and rendered obligatory. With a reservation 
in favour of the rights granted to other associations, and 
with prohibition extending to all such places as might be 
already occupied by the subjects of states in amity with 
her Majesty, and whose objection to rivals should bo de¬ 
clared, the privilege of trading to the East Indies, that is, 
t<- all places beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, was be stowed upon the Company, with 
power to export in each voyage 3(),0OU/. in gold and silver; 
also English goods for the first four voyages exempt from 
duties, and to re-export Indian goods in English ships 
under the same privilege to the end of the charter. Ac¬ 
cording to the principle of the tin 
exclusive : prohibiting the rest of the community from 
trading within the limits assigned to tho Company, but 
granting to them the power, whenever they pleased, of 
bestowing licenses for that purpose. It was grauted for a 
period of fifteen years ; but under condition that, if not 
found to be advantageous to tho country, it might be an¬ 
nulled at any time under a notice of two years : if advaa- 

5 7,! a ™ 1 ; i : 1 7 i; , l 29 T, 1 3 ” ' And crsnn’s History of Commerce, in Ma - 
pliu -,ou Anna]*, H. UG. Harris’s Collection ot Voyoge?, i. i>7 r ». 
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it might, if desired by the Company, be renewed 
cuAr. i. for fifteen years. 

--- The ardour of individuals, where any thing is to be risked,. 

1GOO. j g more easily excited than upheld. Though the list of 
subscribers, while the scheme of Indian adventure was yet 
in contemplation, had been readily filled up, the calls of 
the committees for the payment of the instalments were- 
very imperfectly obeyed. Even when the charter was ob¬ 
tained, it was either understood to confer no power of com¬ 
pelling payment, or the directors were afraid to make use 
of it. Instead of exacting the stipulated sums, and trad¬ 
ing upon the terms of a joint-stock company, the sub¬ 
scribers who had paid were invited to take upon themselves 
the expense of the voyage, and, as they sustained the whole 
of the risk, to reap the whole of the profit. 

The sums which were thus advanced amounted to (18,373?. 
which greatly exceeded the capital originally subscribed. 
Of this, 39,771?. was expended in the purchase and equip¬ 
ment of ships — the four, excluding the pinnace, which 
were taken up by the committee of original adventurers ; 
28,742?. was expended in bullion: and 6,860?. in goods> 
consisting partly of British commodities, cloth, lead, tin, 
cutlery, glass, &c.; partly of foreign, as quicksilver, Mus¬ 
covy hides, &c. The choice of Captain Lancaster to com¬ 
mand the fleet was renewed,,; and it sailed from Torbay 
on the 2d of May, 1601, carrying letters of recommendation 
from the Queen to the sovereigns of the different ports to 
which it might resort. 1 

1 Bruce's Annals, i. 14G. “But forasmuch,” says Sir William Mon.-on 
(Naval Tracts, iii., Churchill's Collection of Voyages, 47;>), “as every innova¬ 
tion commonly finds opposition, from some out of partiality, and from others 
as enemies to novelty; to this voyage, though at first it carried a great name 
- rot : , by the ord tadia, and example of Holland, yet was it writ 
ugnln: t.” He then (xhibits the objections,: ven in number, and subjoins an 
answer. The objections were shortly as follows; the answers may bo con¬ 
ceived : — 

1. ThiO.tr le to Ind would exhaust the treasure of the nation by the ex¬ 
portation of bulltbn. 

2. It woukl consume it? mariners by an unhealthy navigation. 

3. It would consume its ships by the rapid decay produced in the southern 
seas. 

4. It would hinder the vent of our cloth, now exported in exchange for the 
spices of tho foreign merchants. 

[,. it was a trade of which the returns would he very slow. 

0. Malice to the Turkey Company was the cause of it, and jealousy and 
hatred frm j the Dutch would be the unhappy effect. 

7. It would diminish the Queen’s customs by the privilege of exporting 
bullion duty free. 

These objections, with the answers, may also be seen in Anderson’s History 
of Commerce, ad an. 
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sriirst and experimental attempt was naturally unpro- BOOK I. 
ductive of any remarkable result: but the first voyage of ciiap. i. 

the East India Company was not discouraging. The first - 

place in India to which they repaired was Ackeen, a prin- 1603-13. 
cipal city in the island of Sumatra, at which they were 
favourably received. They formed a treaty of commerce 
with the chief or sovereign of the place; obtained per¬ 
mission to erect a factory; and, having taken on board a 
quantity of pepper, set sail for the Moluccas. In the 
Straits of Malacca they captured a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons burthen, carrying calicoes and spices, which 
sufficed to lade tho fleet. They diverted their course, 
therefore, to Bantam in the island of Java; where the Cap¬ 
tain, delivering his letters and presents, and meeting with 
a favourable reception, left some agents, the first rudi¬ 
ments of the Company’s factories; and returned to Eng¬ 
land, where he arrived, in September, 1603, with a handsome 
profit to his owners on the capital of the voyage. 1 

In the course of ten years from 1603 to 1613, eight other 
voyages were fitted out, on similar terms. The first, in 
1603, under the command of Captain Middleton, consisted 
of the ships which had but just returned from the pre¬ 
ceding voyage ; and the capital subscribed was 60,450Z.; of 
which 48,148/. was laid out in the preparation and pro¬ 
vision of the ships; 11,160/. in bullion, and 1,14*2?. in goods. 

The second, in 1G06, consisted of three ships commanded 
by Captain Keeling, with a capital of 53,500/. ; of which 
28,620/. was for the equipment of the fleet, 17,G00Z. was in 
bullion, and 7,2S0/. in goods. The third, in 1607, consisted 
of two ships, 33,000/. capital; 1 4,600/. of which was for the 
ships, 13,000/. in bullion, and 3,400/. in goods. The fourth 
voyage, in 1608, had but one ship; 13,700/. subscription ; 
expense of equipment, 6,000/.; bullion, 6,000/.; goods, 

1,700/. The fifth, in 1609, had three ships, larger than in 
any former voyage; capital subscribed, 82,000/.; cost of 
shipping, 32,000/.; the investment, 28,500/. bullion, and 
21,500/. goods. The sixth vo\ age, in 1610, had four ships; 
and subscription, 71,581/. ; divided into 42,300/. for ship¬ 
ping, 19,200/. bullion, 16/)81Z. goods. The seventh, in 
1611, of four vessels, had 76,375/. subscription, expended 


1 Harris, i.875. Anderson, ut supra, ii, 217,218. Bruce’s Annals, i. 131,152. 
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48,700 1. on the fleet, had 17,675/. in Bulliori, and 10,000/. 
in goods. The eighth, in 1GL2, had one ship, and subscrip¬ 
tion, 7,200/.; divided into 5,300/. for the vessel, 1,250/. 
bullion, and 650/. in goods. All these voyages, with one 
exception, that in 1607, of which both the vessels were lost, 
were prosperous: the clear profits, hardly ever below 100 
per cent., being in general more than 200 on the capital of 
the voyage. 1 

The years in which these voyages were performed were 
not without other incidents of considerable importance. 
In 1604, the Company were alarmed by a license, in viola¬ 
tion of their charter, granted to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others, to trade to “Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Oambaya, &c.” The injury was compensated in 1609, when 
the facility and indiscretion of King James encouraged the 
Company to aim at a removal of those restrictions which 
the more cautious policy of Elizabeth had imposed. They 
obtained a renewal of their charter, con finning all their 
preceding privileges, and constituting them a body corpo¬ 
rate, not for fifteen years, or any other limited time, but 
for ever; still, however, providing that, on experience of 
injury to the nation, their exclusive privileges should, after 
three years’ notice, cease and expire. 

The earliest of the Company’s voyages were exclusively 
directed to the islands in the Indian Ocean, as Sumatra, 
Java, and Amboyna, the returns being raw silk, fine cali¬ 
coes, indigo, cloves, and mace. In 1608, the factors at 
Bantam and in the Moluccas reported that the cloths and 
calicoes imported from the continent of India were in 
great request in the islands; and recommended the v open» 
ing of a trade at Surat and Oambaya, to supply them with 
those commodities, which might be exchanged, with extra- 
ordinary profit, for the spices and other productions of 
the islands. Tu profit by these advantage*, the fleet which 
sailed under the orders of Sir Henry Middleton, in 1609, 
was directed to steer for the western coast of the Asiatic 
continent, where they made several attempts to-establish 
a commercial intercourse. At Aden and Mocha they wore 
opposed by the Turks; who surprised one of the ships, 
and made the ( 'aptain and seventy men prisoners. On the 


1 Brnce’.fi Annals i. 152 — 1 03 . 
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coast of India tlieir endeavours were frustrated by the in¬ 
fluence of the Portuguese. A fleet which sailed in 1611 
had better success. Attacked at Swally, a place at no great 
distance from Surat, by a large Portuguese armament, it 
made a successful defence ; l and, notwithstanding the in¬ 
trigues and efforts of the Portuguese, obtained a favourable 
reception at Surat. The English now succeeded in forming 
a commercial arrangement. They obtained permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and 
Goga, which were pointed out, by the agents of the Com¬ 
pany, as the best situations; and agreeing to pay a duty 
of 3* per cent., received assurance, that this should be the 
only exaction to which their merchandise slioidd be sub¬ 
ject ; that protection should be afforded to their factories ; 
and that their property, even in the case of the death of 
their agents, should be secured till the arrival of another 
fleet. A firmaun or decree of the Emperor, conferring 
these privileges, was received on the lltli of January, 1613; 
and authorised the first establishment of the English on 
the continent of India, at that time the seat of one of the 
most extensive and splendid monarchies on the surface of 
the globe. 2 


CHAPTER II. 

From the Change of the Company into a Joint-Stock Com¬ 
pany, in 1612, till the Formation of the third Joint-Stock 
in 1631-2. 

H ITHERTO the voyages of the East India traders had 
been conducted on the terms rather of a regulated than 
a joint-stock company; each adventure being the property 

1 The action, or rnUier series of actions, with the Portuguese, was fought 
between the 22ml of October, ami the 27th of November, 1*512. The Kn ;lbh 
force consisted of two vo the Dragon and Osiamdcr ; the former a hi rue, 
the latter a small vessel r the Dragon was commanded by Curtain Best. The 
Portuguese squadron cond-ded of fonr galleons, of which the largest carried 
thirty-eight guns; and a number o: '■mall vessels, without cannon, but inten¬ 
ded to assist in boarding. In the several encounters which took place, the 
Portncncse were defeated, with con idcrabl? loss of men, and injury to the 
■ 

nnd renew the inter, ourso with th • w lory at Surat. The event of the light 
raised the reputation of the English in the opinion of the natives, ami contri¬ 
buted to accelerate tho delivery of the confirmation of a treaty, previously 
adjusted be* ween Captain Best and tlio governor of Ahnualabcul. The con¬ 
firmation w as presented in form, tn i w. -mber, in 1G12; but ft more solemn 
confirmation of it, in the idinpe of an imped il firmaun, docs not seem tn have 
been received till January, 1*513. Orroe’s Fragments, 332.— W. 

3 Bruce's Annals, i. 10-1 
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BOOK T. of a certain number of individuals, wlio contributed to it as 
chap. ii. they pleased, and managed it for their own account, sub- 

- ject only to the general regulations of the Company. 

1013-16. Whether this was more adapted or not, to the nature of 
commerce, and the interests of the tiation, it was less 
favourable to the power and consequence of a Governor 
and Directors, than trading on a joint-stock, which threw 
into their hands the entire management and power of the 
whole concern. Accordingly, they exerted themselves to 
decry the fonner method, and, in 1612, were enabled to 
come to a resolution, that in future, the trade should be 
carried on by a joint-stock only. 1 

It still appears to have been out of their power to estab¬ 
lish a general fund, fixed in amount, and divided into re¬ 
gular shares; the capital was still raised by a sort of 
arbitrary subscription some individuals, whose names 
stood as members of the Company, advancing nothing, 
others largely. They now, however, subscribed, not each 
for a particular adventure, with an association of his own 
choosing, but all into the hands of the Governor and Di¬ 
rectors, who were to employ the aggregate as one fund or 
capital for the benefit of those by whom it was advanced. 

On these terms 429,000/. was raised, which the Directors 
thought proper to divide for the purpose of four separate 
adventures or voyages, to be undertaken in as many suc¬ 
cessive years. # The voyages were regulated, and composed 
as follows: 

Investment. 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Bullion. 

Goods. 

1613 

8 

18,810?. 

12,446?. 

1614 

8 

13,952 

23,000 

1615 

6 

20,660 

26,065 

1616 

7 

52,087 

16,506 


The purchase, repair, and equipment of the vessels 
amounted to 272,544/., being the remainder of the stock. 

The profit of these voyages was far from setting the 
management of a court of Directors, as compared with 
that of individuals taking charge of their own affairs, in a 
favourable light. The average of the profits on the eight 
voyages which preceded, leaving out of the account the 
small adventure of what is called the Company’s fourth 
1 Brace, i. 105. 
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ige, wholly unfortunate, was 171 per cent. The average 
of the profit on the four voyages in question, was only 87£ 
per cent. 1 


As the power of the Portuguese in the East earned the 
usual consequences of power along with it, among other 
things, an overbearing and insolent spirit, thdy had already 
embroiled themselves with the Mogul government: an 
<3vent favourable to the English, who were thus joined 
with that government in a common cause. At the same 


time the splendid achievements of the English, against an 
enemy whom the governments of India were ill able to 
resist, raised high their reputation for prowess in war. A 
Portuguese fleet burned the towns of Baroach and Goga: 
and a powerful armament arrived at Swally with the Por¬ 
tuguese Viceroy, in January, 1614; which attacked the 
English; but was defeated, with a loss of 350 men. To 
improve these favourable circumstances, an agent of the 
Company repaired to the Mogul court, where he was well 
received, and obtained a royal fir maun for a general and 
perpetual trade; and in the same year took place the cele¬ 
brated royal embassy of Sir Thomas Roe. The character 
of an ambassador, and the respect attached to it by the 
discernment of more enlightened nations, were but little 
understood at the court of the Mogul. On that occasion 
the choice of the English Ambassador was ha 2 >py: Sir 
Thomas was a man of discernment, and temper, and made 
the most of the circumstances in which he was placed; 
though he soon discovered that it was bad policy by which 
he had been sout. lie obtained redress of some of the 
grievances of which the English merchants complained; 
and concluded, though with difficulty, a sort of treaty, in 
which liberty was promised them of trading and establish¬ 
ing factories in any part of the Mogul’ dominions; Surat, 
Bengal, and Sindy being particularly named. 2 

Besides his other services, Sir Thomas bestowed advice 
upon the Company. “At my first arrival,” says he, “I 
understood a fort was very necessary ; but experience 
teaches me we are refused it to our own advantage. If the 
Emperor would ofler me ten, I would not accept of one.” 
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He then states liis reasons: first, lie adduces evidence that 
it would be of no service to their trade : “ secondly, the 
charge,” he says, “ is greater than the trade can bear ; for 
to maintain a garrison will eat out your profit; a war and 
traffic are incompatible. By my consent you shall never 
engage yourselves but at sea, where you are like to gain as 
often as to lose. The Portugueses, notwithstanding their 
many rich residences, are beggared by keeping of soldiers; 
and yet their garrisons are but mean. They never made 
advantage of the Indies since they defended them : observe 
this well. It has also been the error of the Dutch, who 
seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonderful 
stock ; they prole in all places ; they possess some of the 
best: yet their dead pays consume all the gain. Let this 
be received as a rule, that if you will profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade ; for, without controversies, it is an error 
to affect garrisons and land wars in India. 

“It is not a number of ports, residences, and factories 
that will profit you. They will increase charge, but not 
recompense it. The conveniency of one, with respect 
to your sails, and to the commodity of investments, and 
the well employing of your servants, is all you need.” If 
Sir Thomas had lived to the present day, he might have 
urged the trade with China as proof, by experiment, of the 
proposition he advanced. 

“ The settling your traffic here will not need so much 
help at court as you suppose. A little countenance and 
the discretion of your factors will, with easy charge, return 
you most profit; but you must alter your stock. Let not 
your servants deceive you ; cloth, lead, teeth, quicksilver, 
are dead commodities, and vail never drive this trade; 
you must succour it by change. 

“An ambassador lives not in fit honour h re 
agent would, among the.se proud Moors, better ofiect your 
business. My quality, often, for ceremonies, either begets 
you enemies, or suffers unworthily. Half my charge shall 
corrupt all this court to be your slaves. The best way to 
do your business in it is to find some Mogul, that you may 
entertain for 1000 rupees a year, as your solicitor at court. 
He must be authorised by the king, and then he will serve 
you better than ten ambassadors. Under him you must 
allow 500 rupees for another at your port, to follow the 
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oor and customers, and to advertise his chief at 
court. These two will effect all ; for your other smaller 
residencies are not subject to much inconveniency.” 

The permission to the Company’s servants to trade, 
privately on their own account, which afterwards produced 
so many inconveniences, was, it seems, even at this early 
period, a source of abuse. “Concerning this, it is my 
opinion,” says Sir Thomas, “ that you absolutely prohibit 
it, and execute forfeitures, for your business will be the 
better done. All your loss is not in the goods brought 
home ; I see here the inconveniences you think not ot: I 
know this is harsh to all men, and seems hard. Men pro¬ 
fess they come not for bare wages. But you will take away 
this plea, if you give great wages to their content ; and 
then you know what you part from : but then you must 
make good choice of your servants, and use fewer ” 

Sir Thomas tells the Company that ho was very indus¬ 
trious to injure the Dutch. “The Dutch,” he says, “are 
arrived at Surat from the Red Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities. 1 have done my best to disgrace 
them ; but could not turn them out without further 
danger. Your comfort is, here are goods enough for 
both.” 1 If so, why seek to turn them out 1 

One of the objects at which the adventurers from Eng¬ 
land most eagerly aspired, was a share in the traffic of the 
Spice Islands. The spices, from their novelty, were at 
that time a favourite object of consumption to those, tho 
supply of whoso wants is so naturally but thoughtlessly 
regarded by tho dealer as peculiarly profitable, the rich and 
tho great: and the commerce, brilliant as compared with 
that of other nations, which the enterprise and diligence 
of the Dutch now carried on with tlic East, almost entirely 
consisted of those commodities. The English, by their 
connexion with Sumatra and Java, had their full share in 
the article of pepper ; but were excluded from cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and all the finer spices. Agents wore now 
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i Churchill, 1. IOC—108. He gives another account of his endeavours to 
injure the Dutch, in the folio-wing words: —' “Tho 10th, i 1th. and 12th, l spent 
in giving the prince advice that a Dutch ship lay boforo So rat, and would not 
declare upon what design it came, till a fleet arrived; which was cxjteeted 
■with the flr;,t fit s asm. This 1 improved to fill their heads with jealousies of 
ti.- do: mns«.f the Dutch, and the d.. ..s that nvi ! i iwh • from them : vJ.aeli 
was well taken: and, being demanded. I gave m> advice to prevert coming 
to a rupture with them, and yet exclude them the trade of India.”—H id. 7<4. 
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BO OKI. sent from BaDtam to Amboy na, Banda, and other islands, 
cuap. ii. who fired tho jealousy and cupidity of the Dutch. De- 
— feated in their endeavours at all the places where the 
101 '• Dutch had already established themselves, the English 
projected, as a last resource, a factory at Macassar, of 
which the produce was only rice, but which might serve 
as a magazine for spices collected from the neighbouring 
islands. 1 


In the year 1617, or the year of the last of the four 
voyages in which the general subscription had been em¬ 
ployed, the Company’s agents reported ; That Surat was 
the place at which the cloths of India could best be ob¬ 
tained, though nothing could there be disposed of in return, 
except China goods, spices, and money: That large quan¬ 
tities of Indian wove goods might be sold, and gold, cam¬ 
phor, and benjamin obtained, at the two factories of 
Acheen and Tekoo, on the island of Sumatra : That Bantam 
afforded a still larger demand for the wove goods of India, 
and supplied pepper fur tho European market : That Ja- 
catra, Jambee, and Polania, agreed with the two former 
places in the ’articles both of demand and supply, though 
both on a smaller scale : That Siam might afford a large 
vent for similar commodities, and would yield gold, silver, 
and dcer-skin3 for the J apan market: That English cloth, 
lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, might be disposed 
of at Japan for silver, copper, and iron, though hitherto 
want of skill had rendered the adventures to that kingdom 
unprofitable : That, on the island of Bornoo, diamonds, 
bezoar stones, and gold, might be obtained at Succadania, 
notwithstanding the mischief occasioned by tho ignorance 
of the first factors ; but from Banjarmassin, where the 
same articles were found, it would he expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the natives, to withdraw' 
the factory : That the best riot in India could be bought, 
and the wove goods of India sold, at Macassar : And that 
at Banda the name goods could be sold, and uutmegs and 
mace procured, even to a large amount, if the obstruction 
of European rivals were removed. 2 

Surat and Bantam were the seats of the Company’s 
principal establishments. 

In the year 1617-18, a subscription w'os opened for a now 


1 Bruce, i. 174, 178. 


2 Ibid., i 188. 
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TATE OF THE TRADE ABROAD. 

cfaiid was carried to the large amount of 1,600,000/. 
This was denominated the Company’s Second Joint-stock. 


They were now, we are told, possessed of thirty-six ships, 
from 100 to 1,000 tons burthen ; and the proprietors of 
stock amounted to 954. 1 But as the accounts of the Com¬ 
pany have never been remarkable for clearness, or their 
historians for precision, 2 we are not informed whether these 
ships belonged to the owners of the first joint-stock, or to 
the owners of the second ; or if to both, in what propor¬ 
tion ; whether the 954 proprietors of stock were the sub¬ 
scribers to both funds, or to the last only ; whether auy 
part of the first joint-stock had been paid back to the 
owners, as the proceeds came in ; or whether both funds 
were now in the hands of the Directors at once, employed 
for the respective benefit of the respective lists of sub¬ 
scribers : two trading capitals in the samo hands, employed 
separately, for the separate account of different associa¬ 
tions. That such was the case, to a certain extent, may 
be concluded from this, that of tho last of the voyages, 
upon the first of the funds, the returns were not yet made. 
We shall see that, afterwards, the Directors had in their 
hands, at one and the same time, the funds of several 
bodies of subscribers, which they were bound to employ 
separately, for the separate benefit of each ; that they, as 
well as their agents abroad, experienced great inconvenience 
in preserving the accounts and concerns separate and dis¬ 
tinct ; and that the interests and pretensions of the s< 
bodies were prone to interfere. 

The new subscription was divided into portions for three 
separate voyages. 

The passion, naturally, of the Company’s agents, at the 
different stations abroad, was to grasp at everything, with 
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1 Sir Jeremy Sambrooke’s Report on East Indian Trade (MS. in East India 
Register Office) quoted by Bruce, i. 193. 

a This remark is somewhat severe, and cannot In all cases be 
the present instance there seems to be no difficulty in understanding wh it Is 
U. It is dear, from the whole tenor of the stnten 
Company’s c a 

separate transaction, and the cost ufihe equipment was charged to the capital 
embarked in that particular adventure alone. There w..-> no transfer o. stock 
from one set of adventurers to another, at least until tho adventure was 
closed. All that is hen* meant, therefore, seems to he, that nt tins period there 
were tlhrty-nix ships and 0.j4 persons engaged in tho tirade with Indi 1 , includ¬ 
ing the ship- and individuals then actually concerned in adventures not 
brought tu a conclusion; ii does not implj that the individuals and ships 
specified were restricted to the new Joint-stock association.—W. 
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regard to the narrowness of the funds upon which 
chap. ii. their operations depended. In one point of view this was 
161ft advantageous: while the ground was yet imperfectly ex¬ 
plored, it yielded a wider field for selection. The factors 
at Surat were captivated with the project of a trade to 
Persia: it promised a vent for English woollens to a large 
amount, and would furnish silk and other goods, which, 
both in Europe and in India, might sell to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage. Sir Thomas Roe dissuaded the speculation ; on 
the ground, that the Portuguese were already in possession 
of the commerce, and that it would cost the Company 
more to protect themselves in it, than they could hope to 
gain by it. The views of the factors, because the most 
flattering, were the most persuasive; agents were sent to 
the court of Persia ; grants of privileges were obtained; 
and a trade was opened, which experience proved to be of 
little importance. 

The rivalship between the East India Company and tho 
other nations of Europe includes, for a considerable time, 
the principal incidents of the Company’s history. The 
Portuguese, on the pretence of discovery, had long main¬ 
tained an exclusive claim to the passage by the Capo of 
Good Hope: they had, partly by conquest, partly by 
agreement, made themselves masters of Goa, Bombay, 
and other places, on the Malabar coast; of Aden, at tho 
entrance of the Red Sea; of Orrnus, in the Persian Gulf; 
of part of the Malay coast, in the Straits of Malacca; of 
the Molucca islands ; and of the coasts of Ceylon, the most 
valuable of all tho eastern islands : they were possessed of 
factories in Bengal and in Siam ; and they had erected the 
cit}' of Macao on the coast of China. 

Hutch, while subject to the c*own of , : 
been accustomed to repair to Lisbon for tho productions 
of the East; which, even at that early period, they were 
employed in distributing to tho rest of Europe. When 
they broke the chains of their ancient masters, oue of the 
means which Philip employed to distress them was, to 
deprive them of the commerce of his dominions. Pre- 
vvnted from obtaining Indian commodities by traffic with 
the subjects of Philip, they became ruinous competitors 
for the trade with India itself. 

At tho time when the Dutch commenced their voyages 





AXSHIP OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 

Mj hodja^t, the crown of Spain was engaged in enterprises 
of so much importance in other quarters, and so much 
engrossed with the contemplation of its splendid empire 
in the New World, that the acquisitions, in the East Indies, 
of the Portuguese, now become its subjects, were treated 
with comparative neglect. The Dutch, accordingly, who 
entered upon the trade to India with considerable resources 
and the utmost ardour, were enabled to supplant the Por¬ 
tuguese in the spice trade, and, after a struggle, to expel 
them from the Molucca islands. That celebrated people, 
now freed from the oppression of a bad government, were 
advancing in the career of prosperity with great and rapid 
strides. The augmentation of capital was rapid, in Hol¬ 
land, beyond what has often been witnessed in any other 
part of the globe. A proportional share of this capital 
naturally found its way into the channel of the India trade, 
and gave both extent and vigour to the enterprises of the 
nation in the East; while the English, whose country, 
oppressed by misgovernment, or scourged with civil war, 
afforded little capital to extend its trade, or means to 
afford it protection, found themselves unequal competitors 
with a people so favourably situated as the Dutch. 

During that age, the principles of public wealth were 
very imperfectly understood, and hardly any trade was re¬ 
garded as profitable but that which was exclusive. The 
different nations which traded to India, all traded by way 
of monopoly ; and the several exclusive companies treated 
every proposal for a participation in their traffic, as a pro¬ 
posal for their ruin. In the same spirit, every nation 
which obtained admittance into any newly- explored chan¬ 
nel of commerce endeavoured to excludo from it all parti¬ 
cipator.. and considered its own p refits as depending on 
the absence of all competition. 

The Dutch, who were governed by the same prejudices 
as their contemporaries, and actuated, at least in that ago, 
with rather more perhaps thou the usual intensity of the 
appetite for gain, beheld, with great impatience, the at¬ 
tempts of the English to sharo with thorn in the spice 
trade. While contending for their independence against 
the power of Spain, and looking to England for support, 
they were constrained lo practise moderation and foi 
aucc ; and during this time the English wore enabled to 
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a connexion with Sumatra, to establish themselves at 
chap. ii. Bantam, and obtain a share in tho traffic of pepper, which 

- being a commodity so generally produced in the East, could 

in 18. not easily become the subject of monopoly. But before 
the English made efforts on any considerable scale to in¬ 
terfere with the trade of the further India, where the finer 
spices were produced, the power and confidence of tho 
Dutch had greatly increased. 

That j>eople were more effectual opponents than the 
Portuguese, between whom and the English the inter* 
ference was not so direct. The chief settlements of th<\ 
Portuguese on the continent of India were on the Malabar 1 
coast, at a great distance from Surat, which was the prin¬ 
cipal seat of the English : it was in the Persian trade aloue 
that much incompatibility of interest existed : and feeble, 
in India, as the English at that time were, it is remarkable 
that they were an overmatch at sea for the Portuguese; 
and hardly ever encountered them without a brilliant 
victory, or at least decided advantages. The case was dif¬ 
ferent in regard to tho Dutch: the pretensions of the 
English to the spice trade interfered with the very vitals 
of the Dutch commerce in the East; and the fleets which 
the prosperous enterprise of the new republic enabled it 
to maintain were so far superior to those which the re¬ 
stricted means of the English Company allowed them to 
send, that contention became altogether hopeless and 
vain. 

It was not till the year 1G17-I8,that the hostility of the 
two nations displayed itself in operations of force; the 
Dutch, in those places where they had formed establish¬ 
ments, having in general been able, by intrigue and artifice, 
to defeat the attempts of their rivals. The English took 
possession of two small islands, called Polaroon and Ito- 
sengin, which wore not formally occupied by the Dutch, 
but intimately connected with some of their possessions. 
The Dutch raised pretensions' to them, and attacked the 
English. The English had, however, so well fortified 
themselves, that the Dutch found it impracticable at the 
first attempt to expel them ; but they found the means, 
partly by force, and partly by artifice, to get possession of 
two English ships, on their voyage to these islands ; car¬ 
ried them to a Dutch settlement, and refused to deliver 
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them up, till every pretension to tlie Spice Islands was 
renounced. 1 

The proceedings of the Dutch, though regarded by the 
English as in the highest degree unjust and rapacious, were 
founded on pretensions, not inferior to those on which 
the English Company endeavoured to convert claims into 
rights ; and on pretensions which it is clear, at any 1 . 
that the Dutch themselves regarded as valid and equitable ; 
since they presented them to the English monarch, as the 
ground of complaint against his subjects, and of a demand 
for his interference to prevent the recurrence of similar 
injuries. In a memorial to James, in 1618, the Dutch 
Company set forth, that, at their own cost and hazard, 
they had expelled the Portuguese from the Spice Islands, 
and had established a treaty with the natives, on the ex¬ 
press condition of affording the natives protection against 
the Portuguese, and enjoying the exclusive advantage of 
their trade ; that the agents of the English Company, 
however, had interfered with those well-established rights, 
and had not only endeavoured to trade with the natives, 
but to incite them against the Dutch. 

To these complaints tho English Company replied, by 
an enumeration of injuries, from the resistance, the in¬ 
trigues, and violence of the Dutch, in places where no 
factories of theirs had ever existed. But they also enu¬ 
merated among their grievances, the hostilities experienced 
at Tydore and Amboyna, places to which the pretensions 
of the Dutch applied in all their force.* And if the ideas 
are admitted, which then prevailed, and on which the 
English as confidently grounded themselves as any other 
nation ; ideas importing that, in newly-discovered coun¬ 
tries, priority of occupancy constituted sovereignty, and 
that the will of the natives was to be counted for nothing ; 
tho English could not make out a right to the trade of the 
Moluccas; for though Polaroon and Rosengin might uot, 
by actual occupancy, have accrued to tho Dutch, they 
form part of a narrow and closely-connected cluster of 
islands, of which, the Dutch had seized the principal, and 
with the security of which the presence of the English in 

1 Bruce, i. U)9. 

- Memorial of the Dutch East India Company to Klnc James, and Reply of 
the London Hast India Company tin rvto, in the year 1010 (East India Pavers 
in the State Paper Office), quoted, Bruce, i. 202. 
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y of the rest could as little be reconciled, as the security 
cilai*. n. of Great Britain could bo reconciled with the dominion of 

•- Ireland 'by the French. With respect to Java, and the 

ir,1 9. settlements at Bantam and Jacatra, the English had an 
equitable plea, of which they appear not to have availed 
themselves ; they might have insisted on the consent of 
the Dutch, who had not resisted their early settlement on 
that island, now sanctioned by time. 

After a tedious interchange of hostilities, in which in¬ 
trigue and force were combined (the practice of buying up 
the pepper, at prices liigher than the English could afford, 
forming one of the principal subjects of English complaint), 
it was agreed between the two governments in Europe, at 
that time allies, to institute a mutual inquiry, and form an 
arrangement respecting the claims of their subjects in the 
East. Commissioners w T ere appointed ; and, after repeated 
conferences, a treaty was concluded at London, on the 17th 
July, 1619. It was stipulated, that there should bo a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of ships and 
property ; that the pepper trade at Java should bo equally 
divided ; that the English should have a free trade at 
Pullicate, on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the garrison ; and that of the trade of the 
Moluccas and Bandas they should enjoy one-third, the 
Dutch two, paying the charges of the garrisons in the same 
proportion. Bl side these conditions, which regarded their 
opposite pretensions, the treaty included arrangements for 
mutual profit and defence. Each Company was to furnish 
ten ships of war, which were not to be sent in the Euro¬ 
pean voyages, but employed in India for mutual protection , 
and the two nations were to unite their efforts to reduce 
the dulias and exactions of the native governments at the 
different ports. To superintend the execution of this 
treaty a council was appointed, to be composed of four 
members of each Company, called the Council of Defence. 
And the treaty v. as to be in force during twenty years. 1 

This solemn engagement is a proof, if there was not 
another, of the imperfection which still adhered to the art 
of legislation. The principal stipulations were so vague, 
and the execution of them dependent on so man^unas- 




1 JRymc r\s FueJera, xvli. 170. Bruco, I. 212. 
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ERCIAL SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY. 

fled circumstances, that the grounds of dispute and 
contention were rather multiplied than reduced. For these 
evils, as far as they were foreseen, the Council of Defence 
seems to have been devised as the remedy. But experience 
taught here what experience has uniformly taught, that in 
all vague arrangements the advantages are reaped by the 
strongest party. The voice of four Englishmen iii the 
Council of Defence was but a feeble protection against the 
superior capital aud fleets of the Dutch. The English, to 
secure their pretensions, should have maintained a naval 
and military force superior to that of their opponents. In 
that case, they would have been the oppressors ; the Dutch 
would have been expelled from the spice trado ; the spice 
trade would have rested with the English, who would have 
overlooked the continent of India, because their capital 
would not have sufficed to embrace it; the continent 
would have been left to the enterprise of other nations; 
and that brilliant empire, established by the English, would 


never, it is possible, have received a commencement. 

In consequence of tliis treaty, by which the English 
were boimd to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a larger 
fund was this year raised than had been provided for any 
preceding voyage: 62,490£. in the precious metals, and 
28,o08£ in goods, were exported with the fleet. The return 
was brought back in a single ship, and sold nt IOSjSST?. 1 

In the interval between the time of concluding the treaty 
and the establishment of the Council of Defence at Jacatra, 
tlio Dutch had committed various acts of oppression on 
the English ; and, when the council began its operations, 
the Dutch, after executing somo of the least important 
conditions of the treaty, endeavoured to evade the rest. 
Tliev consented to restore the ships taken from the Eng¬ 
lish” but not the goods or stores taken by individuals ; on 
the pretext, that the Company could not be responsible 
for any acts but tlicir own ; though, if the letters may be 
credited of the English factors at Jacatra, they exploded 
the same pretension when it was urged against themselves i 
They refused to admit tlio English to their share of the 
pepper trade, till indemnified for certain fortifications, and 
for the expenses incurred by them at the siege of Bantam : 
They insisted that at Jacatra, and all other places where 


* Biucc, 1.213. 
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iRXmJ. they had erected fortifications, they possessed the rights 
chai\ it. of sovereignty ; and that the English could claim no per- 
■ ■ mission to reside there except under the Dutch laws ; 

1620. They set forth the large expense they had incurred in for¬ 

tifications on the Spice Islands ; the maintenance of which 
they .estimated at 60,000?. per annum ; and of all this they 
required the English to advance their due proportion, 
before they could be admitted to the stipulated share of 
the trade. The English objected, that some of the fortifi¬ 
cations were at places where no produce was obtained, and 
that none of them were useful but for defence against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, with whom they were not at 
war. On the whole it may be remarked, that if there were 
fortifications at places where none were required, the Eng¬ 
lish had a right to decline paying for the blunders of the 
Dutch ; but as they claimed a share of the trade upon the 
foundation of the Dutch conquests, and would not have 
been admitted to it, without a war, had not those con¬ 
quests taken place, it was a less valid plea, to say that 
they were not at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
In framing the treaty, no distinction was made between 
past and future expenses. The English intended to bind 
themselves only for a share of the future: the Dutch 
availed themselves of the ambiguity to demand a share of 
the past; and in all these pretensions they acted with bo 
high a hand, that the English commissioners of the Council 
of Defence reported the impracticability of continuing the 
English trade, unless measures were taken in Europe to 
check the overbearing and oppressive proceedings of the 
Dutch. 1 


In the circle of which Surat was the centre, as the Eng¬ 
lish wero more than a match for tlieir antagonists, they 
had a better prospect of success. In 1620, two of the Com¬ 
pany ’h ships, which sailed from Surat to Persia, found the 
port of Jasques blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, consisting 
of five largo and sixteen smaller vessels. Unable to cope 
with so disproportionato a force, they sailed back to Surat; 

were joined by two other ships. Returning 
with this reinforcement, they at tacked the Portuguese, and, 
after an indecisive action, entered the port. The Portu¬ 
guese retired to Onnus, but, after refitting, came back for 


1 Brace, i. 223. 
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An obstinate conflict ensued, in which the Eng- BOOK I. 


lish were victorious over a vast superiority of force. Such chap. n. 
an event was calculated to produce a great impression on --— 


1022 . 


the minds of the Persians. 


The English and Persians agreed to attack with joint 
forces the Portuguese on the island of Ormus, which that 
nation in the days of its prosperity had seized and forti¬ 
fied. The English furnished the naval, the Persians the 
military force : and the city and castle were taken on the 
22nd of April, 1022. For this service the English received 
part of the plunder of Ormus, and a grant of half the cus¬ 
toms at tho port of Gombroon ; which became their prin¬ 
cipal station in the Persian Gulf. The agonts of the Com¬ 
pany at Bantam, who were already vested with the superb 
title of President and Council, and with a sort of control 
over the other factories, condemned this enterprise; as 
depriving them of the ships and effects, so much required 
to balance the power, and restrain the injustice of the 
Dutch. 1 

Tho domestic proceedings of the Company at this period 
were humble. In 1621-22, they were able to fit out only 
four ships, supplied with 12,900/. in gold and silver, and 
0253/. in goods: the following year, they sent five d 
61,000/. in money, and 6,430/. in goods ; in 1623-24, they 
equipped sev-.n vessels, and furnished them with 68,720/. 
in money, and 17,340/. in goods. This last was a pros¬ 
perous yewr domestic exchequer. Fivo ships arrived 

from India with cargoes, not of popper only, but of all 
the finer spice. , of which, notwithstanding the increas¬ 
ing complaints against the Dutch, the Company’s agents 
had not been prevented from procuring an assortment. 
The sale of this part alone of the cargoes amounted to 
485.593/.; that of the Persian raw silk to 97,000/.; while 
80,000/. in pursuance of the treaty of 1619, was received as 
compensation money from the Dutch. 2 

Oilier feelings were the result of demands, by the Iving, 
and by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, of 
shares, to the one as droits of the crown, to the othc.’ os 
droits of tho admiralty, of the prize-money, gained by the 
various captures of the Company, particularly that of Omuu. 
The Company, who deemed it prudent to make little oppo- 

* Bruce, i, 237, 838. 

- Accounts in the Indian Register Office. Bruce, I. 225, 234, 2A . 
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sition to the claims of the King, objected, as having acted 
not under letters of marque from the Admiral, but under 
their own charter, to those of the Duke of Buckingham. 
The question was referred to the Judge of the Admiralty 
court; witnesses were examined, to ascertain the amount 
of the prize-money, which was estimated at 100,000?. and 
240,000 reals of eight. 1 The Company urged the expense 
of their equipments, the losses they had sustained, the 
detriment to their mercantile concerns, by withdrawing 
their ships from commerce to war. All possible modes of 
solicitation to the King and the Admiral were employed ; 
but the desire for their money was stronger than their 
interest. Buckingham, who knew they must lose their 
voyage, if the season for sailing was passed, made their 
ships be detained ; and the Company, to escape this cala¬ 
mity, were glad of an accommodation. The Duke agreed 
to accept of 10,000?., which he received. A like sum was. 
demanded for the King, but there is no direct evidence 
that it ever was paid. 

The animosities between the English and Dutch were 
now approaching to a crisis in the islands. The English 
complained of oppression, and were so weak as to find 
themselves at the mercy of their rivals. They represented 
that, in the execution of the joint articles of the treaty, 
they were charged with every item of expense, though 
their voice was entirely disregarded in the disposal of the 
money, in tlio employment of the naval and military force, 
and even in the management of the trade ; that, instead of 
being admitted to their stipulated share of the spice com¬ 
merce, they were almost entirely extruded from it ; and 
that, under the pretext of a conspiracy, the Dutch had 
executed great numbers of the natives at Banda, and re¬ 
duced Polaroon to a desert. 2 At last arrived that event, 
which made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of 
Englishmen. In February, 1G23, Captain Toworson and 
nine Englishmen, niue Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, 
were seized at Amboyna, under the accusation of a conspi¬ 
racy to surprise the garrison, and to expel the Dutch; and, 
being tried, were pronounced guilty, apd executed. Tho 


1 East India Papcr3 in the State Paper Office. Brnce, i. 241. 

2 The Dutch, in their vindication, stated that the English intrigued with the 
Portutrucse. and underhand assisted the natives in receiving the Portuguese 
into the island*. See Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Macphcrson'a 
Annuls, li. 305. 
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turn was treated by the English as a mere pretext, 
to cover a plan for their extermination. But the facts of 
an event, which roused extreme indignation in England, 
have never been exactly ascertained. The nation, whose 
passions were kindled, was more disposed to paint to itself 
a scene of atrocity, and to believe whatever could inflame 
its resentment, than to enter upon a rigid investigation of 
the case. If it be improbable, however, on the one hand, 
that the English, whose numbers were small, and by whom 
ultimately so little advantage could be gained, were really 
guilty of any such design as the Dutch imputed to them ; 
it is on tho other hand equally improbable that the Dutch, 
without believing them to be guilty, would have proceeded 
against them by the evidence of a judicial trial. Had sim¬ 
ple extermination been their object, a more quiet and safe 
expedient presented itself; they had it in their power at 
any time to make the English disappear, and to lay the 
blame upon the natives. The probability is, that, from 
certain circumstances, which roused their suspicion and 
jealousy, the Dutch really believed in tho conspiracy, and 
were hurried on, by their resentments and interests, to 
bring the helpless objects of their fury to a trial ; that the 
judges before whom the trial was conducted, were in too 
heated a state of mind to see the innocence, or believe in 
any thing but the guilt, of the accused ; and that in this 
manner the sufferers perished. Enough, assuredly, of 
what is hateful may be found in this transaction, without 
supposing tho spirit of demons in beings of the same 
nature with ourselves, men reared in a similar state of 
society, under a similar system of education, and a similar 
religion. To bring men rashly to a trial whom a violent 
opposition of interests has led us to detest, rashly to be¬ 
lieve them criminal, to decide against them with minds 
too much blinded by passion to discern the truth, and to 
put them to death without remorse, are acts of which our 
own nation, or any other, was then, and would still be, too 
ready to be guilty. Happy would it be, how trite soever 
the reflection, if nations, from the scenes which excite 
their indignation against others, would learn temper and 
forbearance in cases where they become the actors them¬ 
selves ! 

One of the circumstances, the thought of which most 
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BOOKf I. strongly incited the passions of the English, was the ap- 

cilat. n. plication of the torture. This, however, under the Civil 

..... — - , Law, was an established and regular part of a judicial in- 

1*523- quiry. In all the kingdoms of continental Europe, and in 
Holland itself, the torture was a common method of ex¬ 
torting evidence from supposed criminals, and would have 
been applied by the Dutch judges to their own countrymen. 
As both the Japanese, who were accused of being acces¬ 
saries to the imputed crime, and the Englishmen them¬ 
selves, made confession of guilt under the torture, this, 
however absurd and inhuman the law, constituted legal 
evidence in the code of the Dutch, as well as in the codes 
of all the other continental nations of Europe. By this, 
added to other articles of evidence wliich would have been 
insufficient without it, proof was held to be completed; 
and death, in all capital cases, authorized and required. 
This was an ancient and established law ; and as there are 
scarcely any courses of oppression to which Englishmen 
cannot submit, and which they will not justify and ap¬ 
plaud, provided only it has ancient and established law for 
its support, they ought, of all nations, to have been the 
most ready to find an excuse aud apology for the Dutch. 1 

1 The English had not been so long strangers to the torture themseive?, 
that it needed to excite in their breasts any emotons of astonishment. “ The 
rack itself,” savs Uumc in hi: History of Elizabeth, v. 457, “though not ad¬ 
mitted in the ordinary execution of justice, was frequently used upon any 
suspicion, bv authority of a warrant from a secretary or the Privy Council. 
Even the Council in the Marches of Wales were empowered, by their very 
commas Con, to make use of torture whenever they thought proper. There 
cannot be a stronger proof how lightly the rack was employed, than the (tal¬ 
lowing story, told by Lord Bacon. Wc shall give it in his own words: 1 The 
Queen w.T 9 mightily Incensed against li.tywardc on account of a book he dedi¬ 
cated to Lord Ess,ix, thinking it a seditious prelude to pnt into the people's 
head boldness and faction : [to our apprehension t says Hume, Hayicard's leak 
stems rather to hare a contrary tendency; I'd Queen Elizabeth teas very difficult to 
. fkaH on that toad.} She saM, she had an opiakm that there was treason in it, 
and asked mo if 1 could not And any places In it that might In Grown within 
the case of treason ? . Another tiir.c when the Ouecn could not be per¬ 

suaded that it was his writing whose nu;nc was to it, but that it had some mcro 
mischievous author, she said, with great Indignation, that she would have him 

racked to produce ltis author.’. Thus,” continues Hume, “ bad it not 

hfam for Bacon’s humanity, or rather his wit, this author, a man of letters, 
wonld have been put to the rack fora most innocent performance ’—The truth 
L, that tJm Company themselves, at this very time, were in the re rular habit 
of perpetrating tortures upon their own countrymen, and cum their own - or- 
•rants—of torturing to death by whips or famine. Captain Hamilton (New 
Account of the Rust Indie?, i. 362) informs us that before they were entrusted 
with the powers of martial law, having no power to punish capitally any but 
pirates, they made it a rule to whip to death, or starve to death, those of whom 
they wished to get rid. He produces (ib. 370) an instance of a deserter r.t 
Fort St. George, “whipt,” ashocxprc-scs it, “out of this world into th- <.< >:i.” 
Tbt power, too, of executing as fc-r piracy, the fame author complains, was 
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MASSACRE OF AMBOYNA* 

first "moment of acting upon the treaty, the 
Dutch had laid it down, a a a principle, that at all the 
places where they had erected fortifications, the English 
should he subject to the Dutch laws; and though the Eng¬ 
lish had remonstrated, they had yet complied. 

It was in vain, that the English President and Council 
at Java, on hearing of the massacre, as they called it, 
remonstrated in terms of the utmost indignation, and even 
intimated their design of withdrawing from the island. 
In their representations to the Court of Directors at home, 
they declared, what might have been seen from the begin¬ 
ning, that it wa impossible to trade on a combination of 
interests with the Dutch; and that, negotiation being 
fruitless, nothing but a force in tbc islands, equal to that 
of their rivals, could ensure to their countrymen a share 
of the trade. 

When the news of the execution at Amboyna arrived in 
England, the people, whose minds had been already inflamed 
against the Dutch, by continual reports of injustice to their 
countrymen, were kindled into the most violent combus¬ 
tion. The Court of Directors exerted themselves to feed 


made use of to murder many private traders. 4 ‘ That power (he says, lb. 3G_v , 
of executing pirates is so strangely stretched, that if any private trader is in¬ 
jured by the tricks of a Governor, and can find no redress —it the injured per¬ 
son is so bold as to bilk of lex ialiouis , be is infallibly declared a pirate. 
trivv 3 an account of an attempt of an agent of the Company, and :* creature of 
the Governor of Fort St. George, to .'Vreur away bis life by perjury at isiurn. 
(lb ii 193.)—These parallels nc presented, not for the sake of clearing t;:e 
one partv .it the expense oftbo other; but, by showing things 0 " they were, to 
civc the world at last possession of the real state of the case.—M. 
b It is no* impossible that there was amongst the English on Amboyna some 
wild scheme for the seizure of the island. The Japanese were soldiers of the 
Garrison, arid their position rendered their co-operation of an importance more 
than equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. At th : same time, the 
conspirators were punished with a severity wholly unjust nm ole. It p no 
extenuation of the cruelty of the Dutch, to argue that the English in India, in 
those davs, were guilty of similar atrocities; the fact is not proved, and the 
probability may bo questioned: no instance of arch savage barbarity can be 
quoted against any of the. English factories or governments, and particular acts 
of severity towards deserters and pirates are not to be confounded with the 
deliberate cruelties of a public body. Even with regard to indh idmxlinstances, 
however, the evidence is d>: fee Live; Harm It m wrote pom rccollcrtion, accoi-.- 
tng to his own admls-ion, and his accusations arc, for the mo t part, general 
and vague. Tt is elsewhere noticed by our author, also, that he was an inter¬ 
loper, and that his testimony, when unfavourable to (lie Company, mast t>o 
received with caution. His assertions cannot be admitted, as conclusive or 
unsuspicious. The ndoct of the Council of Amboyna admits of no doubt, 
and no pica of precedent or necessity can be justly beard in it palliation, inc 
PoMi yrttw QnibmIvw acknowledge, that It would have been awae u beflT 
to luive sent tho accused t Europe for trial, even by the En'.u-n courts. 
Vies dea Gouvcnvurs Hollandols, tn the Hls'oirh Gtindralo dea Voyages xvu. 
33,—W. 
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the popular fury. They had a hideous picture prepared, in 
ciiat*. n. which their countrymen were represented expiring upon 
the rack, with the most shocking expressions of horror and 
agony in their countenance and attitudes, and the most 
frightful instraments of torture applied to their bodies. 
The press teemed with publications, which enlarged upon 
the horrid scene at Amboyna; and to such a degree of rage 
were the populace excited, that the Dutch merchants in 
London became alarmed, and applied to the Privy Council 
for protection. They complained of the inflammatory pub¬ 
lications, more particularly of the picture: which, being 
exposed to the people, had contributed to work them up to 
the most desperate resolutions. The Directors, when called 
before the Privy Council to answer these complaints, denied 
that they had any concern with the publications, but ac¬ 
knowledged that the picture was produced by their order, 
and was intended to be preserved in their house as a per¬ 
petual memorial of the cruelty and treachery of the Dutch. 
The Directors were aware that the popular tide had reached 
the table of the council room, and that they had nothing 
to apprehend from confessing how far they had been in¬ 
strumental in raising the waters. 1 

Application was made to the King, to obtain signal re¬ 
paration from the Dutch government for so great a national 
insult and calamity. The whole nation was too violently 
agitated to leave any suspicion that the application could 
be neglected. A commission of inquiry was formed of the 
King’s principal servants, who reported in terms confirming 
the general belief and indignation, and recommended an 
order, which was immediately issued, for intercepting and 
detaining the Dutch East India fleets, till satisfaction was 
obtained. With great gravity the Dutch government re¬ 
turned for answer; that they would send orders to their 
Governor General in the Indies, to permit the English to 
retire from the Dutch settlements without paying any 
duties; that all disputes might bo referred to the council 
of Defence; that the English might build forts for the 
protection of their trade, provided they were at the dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles from any fort of the Dutch ; that 
the “administration, however, of politic government, and 
particular jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, at all such 
1 East India Papers in tho State Paper Offiee. Bruce, i. 25<;. 
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THE COMPANY'S DEBT. 
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^as owe acknowledgment to the Dutch,” should re¬ 
main wholly in their hands; and that to the Dutch belonged 
the exclusive right to the Moluccas, Bandas, and Amboyna. 1 

This was an undisguised assumption of all the rights for 
which their subjects were contending in India. It is re¬ 
markable enough that the English East India Company, 
who were highly dissatisfied with the other parts of this 
answer, declared their acceptance of the first article, which 
permitted their servants to retire from the Dutch settle¬ 
ments. And here, for the present* the matter rested. 

In 1G24, the Company applied by petition, to the King, 
for authority to punish his servants abroad, by martial as 
well as municipal law. It appeal’s not that any difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining their request; or that any 
parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the citizens, was deemed even 
a necessary ceremony. This ought to be regarded as an era 
in the history of the Company. 2 

In the year 1G24-5, the Company’s voyage to India con¬ 
sisted of five ships, but of the amount of the capital with 
which they were supplied, no account, it should seem, re¬ 
mains. In 1625-26, it consisted of six ships; and in 1G26- 
27, of seven ; further information wanting as before. 3 In 
the last of these yearn, we gain the knowledge, collaterally, 
of one of those most important facts, in the Company’s 
liistory, which it has been their sedulous care to preserve 
concealed, except when some interest, as now, was to bo 
served by the disclosure. Sir Robert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made application to the 
King and Council to order the East India Company to pay 
him 2c>00/., as a compensation for his exertions and services 
in procuring them a trade with Persia. The Company, be¬ 
side denying the protended services, urged their inability 
to pay; stating that they had been obliged to contract so 
large a debt as 200,000/. ; and that their stock had fallen to 
20 per cent, discount, shares of 100/. selling for no more 
than 80/. 4 

The Company’s Persian trade was not prosperous, under 
the caprice and extortions of the Persian magistrates. At 
Java their agents, tired out with the mortifications and 

1 Bruce, i. 25S. 2 flrfd. \ 252. 3 Ibid. 252, 2G5, 271. 

4 East India Papers In the State Paper Office. Bruce, i. 272. 
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disasters to winch they were exposed from the Dutch, re¬ 
tired to the island of Lagundy, in the Straits of Sunda; 
hairing abandoned both Bantam and J acatra, at which the 
Dutch, under the name of Batavia, had now established 
their principal seat of government. The inland of Lagundy 
was found to be so unhealthy, that in less than a year, the 
imprudent English were anxious to return. Their distress 
was so great,that out of 250 individuals 120 wore sick; and 
they had not a crew sufficient to navigate a ship* to any of 
the English factories. In these circumstances the Dutch lent 
them assistance, and brought them back to Batavia. 1 On 
the coast of Coromandel some feeble efforts were continued. 
The Company had established factories at Masulipatam and 
Pullicat; but the rivalship of the Dutch pursued and obliged 
them to relinquish Pullicat. Li 1624-5, they projected an 
establishment in the kingdom of Tanjore, but were opposed 
by a new rival, the Danes. At Armegaum, however, situated 
a little to the south of Nellore, they purchased in the suc¬ 
ceeding year, a piece of ground from the chief of the district ; 
erected and fortified a factory; and, suffering oppression 
from the native government at Masulipatam, they with¬ 
drew the factory in 1628, and transferred it to Armegaum .- 
Shortly after the first application to James on account of 
the injury at Amboyna, that monarch died. In 1627-8, the 
application was renewed to Charles, and three large Dutch 
Indiamen from Surat, which put into Portsmouth, were 
detained. The Company, watching the decline of the royal 
authority, and the growing power of the H^use of Commons, 
w ere not satisfied with addressing the Kidg, but in the year 
following presented, for the first time a memorial to the 
Commons. They represented that by their failure in the 
spice trade, and the difficulties they experienced in opening 
a trade for wove goods on the coast of Coromandel, they 
were nearly driven from all their factories; and assigned as 
causes, partly the opposition of the native powers, but 
chiefly the hostility of the Dutch. The narrowness of their 
own funds, and their unskilful management by the negligent 
Directors of a joint-stock, far more powerful causes, they 
overlooked or suppressed. They set forth, however, the 
merits of the Company, as towards the nation, in terms re¬ 
peated to the present day: they employed many seamen : 

1 Brace, i. 202, 264, 268. 2 IbW. 264, 2G9, 200. 





DISPUTES- WITH THE DUTCH. 

fox ported much goods; as if the capital they employed 
would have remained idle; as if. it would not- have main¬ 
tained seamen, and exported goods, had the East India Com¬ 
pany, or East India traffic, never existed. 1 

The detention of t]ie ships, and the zeal with which the 
injury seemed now to be taken up in England, produced 
explanation and remonstrance on the part of the Dutch. 
They had appointed judges to take cognizance of the pro¬ 
ceedings at Amboyna, even before the parties had returned 
from Europe. Delay had arisen from the situation of the 
judges, on whom other services devolved, and from the time 
required to translate documents written in a foreign tongue. 
Tho detention of tho ships, the property of private indi¬ 
viduals altogether unconcerned with the transaction, might 
bring unmerited ruin on them, hut could not accelerate the 
proceedings of the judges. On the other hand, by creating 
national indignation, it would only tend to unfit them for 
a sober and impartial inquiry. And, were the disput e allowed, 
unfortunately, to issue in war, however the English in 
Europe might detain the fleets of the Dutch, tho English 
'Company must guffer in India far greater evils than those 
of whi,cli they were now seeking the redress. At last on a 
proposal that the States should send to Eng l a nd commis¬ 
sioners of inquiry, and a promise that justice should be 
speedily rendered, the ships were released. It was after¬ 
wards recommended by the ministry, that the East India 
Company should send over witnesses to Holland to afford 
enfi donee before tho Dutch tribunal; but to this the Com¬ 
pany objected, and satisfaction was still deferred. 1 

In 1G27-28, the Company provided only two ships and a 
pinnace for the outward voyage. They deemed it neces¬ 
sary to assign rca: ons fop tliia diminution, dreading the 
inferences which might be drawn. They had many ships 
in India which* from the obstruction, of the Dutch, and 
tho state of .their hinds, had been unable to return : though 
the number' of ships was small, the stock would be large, 
GO,0004. or TO.QOCtf. in money and goods; and they hoped to 
bring home ail their ships richly laden the following year. 
In 1G2H-29, five ships went out; two for the trade 
India, and three for that with Persia; and though no account 


r Dri ve, i. 27G, n77, Anderscu, In Macphcrson’a Anoali, ii. 351. 
a Brute, 1.2S5, a-7. 
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K I. is preserved of the stock with which they were supplied, a 
cirAr. it. petition to the King remains for leave to export G0,000Z. in 
gold and silver in the ships destined to Persia. In the 
succeeding ye«,r four ships were sent to Persia, and none to 
India. Of the stock which they carried with them no ac¬ 
count is preserved. 1 

As the sums in gold and silver which the Company had 
for several years found it necessary to export, exceeded the 
limits to which they were confined by the terms of their 
charter, they had proceeded annually upon a petition to the 
King, and a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed advisable to apply for a general license, so large as 
would comprehend the greatest amount which on any occa¬ 
sion it would be necessary to send. The sum for which they 
solicited this permission was 80,000?. in silver, and 40,000/. 
in gold; and they recommended as the best mode of authen¬ 
ticating the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a 
fresh renewal of their charter; which was accordingly ob¬ 
tained. 2 

Notwithstanding the terms on which the English stood 
with the Dutch, they were allowed to re-establish their fac¬ 
tory at Bantam after the failure of the attempt at Lagundy : 
a war in which the Dutch were involved with some of tho 
native princes of the island, lessened, perhaps, their dispo¬ 
sition, or their power, to oppose their European rivals. As 
Bantam was now a station of inferior importance to Surat, 
the government of Bantam was reduced to an agency de¬ 
pendent upon the Presidency of Surat, which became the 
chief seat of the Company’s government in India. Among 
the complaints against the Dutch, one of the heaviest was 
that they sold European goods cheaper, and bought India 
goods dearer, at Surat, than the English ; who were thus 
expelled from the market. This was to complain of com¬ 
petition, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold so cheap and 
bought so dear as to be losers, all that w r as necessary was a 
little patience on the part of the English. The fact w r as 
that the Dutch, trading on a larger capital, and with more 
economy, were perfectly able to outbid the English both 
in purchase and sale. 

The English at Surat had to sustain, at this time not only 
the commercial rivalshijj of the Dutch, but also a powerful 


1 Bruce, i. 278, 293. 


2 Ibid. 293. 
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NEW JOINT-STOCK. 

%^oi the Portuguese to regain their influence in that 
jiart of the East. The Viceroy at Goa, had in April, 1630, 
received a reinforcement from Europe, of nine ships and 
2000 soldiers, and projected the recovery of Ormus. Some 
negotiation to obtain the exclusive trade of Surat was tried 
in vain with the Mogul Governor; and in September, an 
English fleet of five ships endeavouring to enter the port 
of Swally, a sharp, though not a decisive action, was. fought. 
The English had the advantage; and after sustaining se¬ 
veral .subsequent skirmishes, and one great effort to destroy 
their fleet by fire, succeeded in landing their Cargoes. 1 


CHAPTER III. 

From the Formation of the third Joint-Stock , in 1632, till 
the Coalition of the Company with the Merchant Adven¬ 
turers , in 1657. 

I N 1631-32, a subscription was opened for a third joint- 
stock. This amounted to 420,700£. 2 Still we are left 
in darkness with regard to some important circumstances. 
We know not in what degree the capital which had been 
placed in the hands of the Directors by former subscrip¬ 
tions had been repaid; not even if any part of it had been 
repaid, though the Directors were now without funds to 
carry on the trade. 

With the new subscription, seven ships were fitted out 
in the same season ; but of the money or goods embarked, 
no account remains. In 1633-34, the fleet consisted of 
five ships ; and in 1634-35, of no moro than three, the 
money or goods in both cases unknown. 3 

During this poriod, however, some progress was made 
in extending the connexions of the Company with the 
eastern coast of Hindustan. It was thought advisable to 
replace the factory at Masulipatam not long after it had 
been removed; and certain privileges, which afforded pro¬ 
tection from former grievances, wero obtained from the 
King of Goloonda, the sovereign of the place. Permission 
was given by the Mogul Emperor to trade to Piplee in 

1 Dfuce, i. 29G, 304,300. 302. 

1 raixsrs in the Indinn Register Office. Sir Jeremy Sambrooke’s Rercrt on 
the Vast India Trade. i>race, i. 300. 

3 Bruce, 1.306, 320, 323. 
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Orissa; and a factor was sent to Masnlipatam. Tor the 
more commodious government of these stations, Bantam 
was again raised to the rank of a Presidency, and the 
eastern coast was placed under its jurisdiction. Despair¬ 
ing of success in the contest with the Dutch for the trade 
of the islands, the Company had, for some time, despatched 
their principal fleets to Surat; and the trade with this 
imrt of India and with Persia now chiefly occupied their 
attention. From servants at a vast distance, and the ser¬ 
vants of a great and negligent master, the best service 
could not easily be procured For this discovery the Di¬ 
rectors were indebted, not to any sagacity of their own, 
but to a misunderstanding among the agents theimselves ; 
who, betraying one another, acknowledged that they had 
neglected the affairs of their employers to attend to their 
own; and, while they pursued with avidity a private trade 
for their private benefit, had abandoned that of the Com¬ 
pany to every kind of disorder . 1 

As pepper was a product of the Malabar coast, a share 
was sought in the trade of that commodity, through a 
channel, which the Dutch would not be able to obstruct. 
A treaty was concluded, between the English and Portu¬ 
guese, in 1634-35, and confirmed with additional articles 
the following year, in which it was ordained that the Eng¬ 
lish should have free access to the ports of the Portuguese, 
and that the Portuguese should receive from the English 
factories the treatment of friends. 2 

The Company, like other unskilful, and for that reason 
unprosperous, traders, had always competitors of one de¬ 
scription or another, to whom they ascribed their own 
want of success. For several years they had spoken with 
loud cond< trade carried on by 

their own servants; whose profits, they said, exceeded their 
own. Their alarms, with regard to their exclusive privi¬ 
lege, bad for some time been sounded; and would have 
been sounded much louder, ljut for tho ascendency gained 
by the sentiments of liberty, tho contentions between 
Charles and his parliament being already high ; 3 and tho 
hope that their monopoly would escape the general wreck, 

1 Bruce, i.30G,320, 324, 327. * Ibid. 825, 331. 

2 Some inaccuracy of express:on occurs iu the t"xr. There was not any 
Parliament from 1628 to 1640, but there was much publi' discontent at LLc 
time in question, especially on the subject of Ship-money.—W, 




COUKTEN S ASSOCIATION.- 

vdiich institutions at variance with the spirit of 
liberty were threatened, only if its pretensions were pru¬ 
dently kept in the shade. The controversy, whether mo¬ 
nopolies, and among others that of the Company, wero 
injurious to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, had 
‘already employod the press: but, though the Company had 
'entered' boldly enough into the lists of argument, they 
deemed it their wisest course, at the present conjuncture, 
'hot to excite, the public attention by any invidious ojpo- 
sition to tlie infringements which private adventure was 
now pretty frequently committing on their exclusive 
trade. 

An event at last occurred, which appeared to involve 
unusual danger. A number of .persons, with Sir jV: Ilium 
Courten at their head, whom the new arrangements with 
the Portuguese excited to hopes of extraordinary profit* 
had the art, or the good fortune, to engage in their schemes 
Endymion Porter, Esq., a gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the King, who prevailed upon the sovereign himself to 
accept of a share in the adventure, and to grant his license 
for a new association to trade with India.’ . The preamble 
to the license declared that it was founded upon the mis¬ 
conduct of the East India Company, who had accomplished 
nothing for the good of the nation, in proportion to the 
great privileges they had obtained, or even to the funds of 
which they had disposed. This was probably tlie general 
opinion of the nation; nothing leas seeming necessary to 
embolden the King to such a violation of the charter. 
Allowing the contrariety to the interest: of the nation, 
the consequences were not so ruinous, but that the stipu¬ 
lated notice of three years might have been given, and a 
legal end been put to the monopoly. The Company peti-. 
tioned the King, hut without success. They sent, however, 
instructions to their agents and factors in India, to oppose 
the interlopers, at least indirectly. An incident occurred, 
of which they endoavoured to avail themselves to the ut¬ 
most. One of their ships from Surat reported that a 
vessel of Courten’s had seized and plundered two junks 
belonging to Surat and Diu, and put the crews to the 
torture. The latter part at least of the story was, in a 1 1 
probability, forged ; but the Directors believed, or affected 
to believe, the whole. In consequence of the outrage, the 
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dSOOSS'l. English President and Council at Surat had been impri- 
CHAr. in. soned, and the property of the factory confiscated to 

-—— answer for the loss. A memorial was presented to the 

1637-88. King, setting forth, in the strongest terms, the injuries 
which the Company sustained by the license to Courten’s 
Association, and the ruin which threatened them unless it 
were withdrawn. The Privy Council, to whom the memo¬ 
rial was referred, treated the facts alleged, as little better 
than fabrication, and suspended the investigation till 
Courten’s ships should return. 1 

The arrival of Courten’s ships at Surat seems to have 
thrown the factory into the greatest confusion. It is 
stated as the cause of a complete suspension of trade on 
the part of the Company, for the season, at that principal 
scat of their commercial operations. 2 The inability early 
and constantly displayed by the Company, to sustain even 
the slightest competition, is a symptom of inherent infir¬ 
mities. 

In 1637-38, several of Courten’s ships returned, and 
brought home large investments, which sold with an 
ample profit to the adventurers. The fears and jealousies 
of the Company were exceedingly raised. They presented 
to the crown a petition for protection; placing their chief 
reliance, it should seem, on the lamentable picture of their 
own distresses. Their remonstrance was, however, disre¬ 
garded ; a new license was extended to Courten’s Associa¬ 
tion, continuing their privileges for five years; and, to 
form a line between them and the Company, it was or¬ 
dained, that neither should they trade at those places 
where the Company had factories, nor tho Company trade 
at any places at which Courten’s Association might have 
erected establishments. 3 

The Directors, as if they abandoned all other efforts for 
sustaining their affairbetook themselves to complaint 
and petition. 4 They renewed their addresses to the throne. 
They dwelt upon the calamities which had been brought 
upon them by competition ; first, that of the Dutch, next, 
that of Courten’s Association. They endeavoured to stimu¬ 
late the jealousy of tho King, by reminding him that the 
redress which he liad demanded from the States General 

1 Brucr, i. 329, 387. 2 Ibid. 342. 3 Ibid. 346, 349. 

4 Ibid. 319,360, 363. 



to be at least 

distinctly informed wlmt lino of conduct in regard to their 
rivals they were required to pursue. The affairs of the 
King were now at a low ebb ; ond this may account in j art 
for the tone which the Company assumed with him. A 
committee of tho Privy Council was formed, to inquire 
into their complaints; and had instructions to inquire, 
among other particulars, into the means of obtaining repa¬ 
ration from tho Dutch, and of accomplishing a union be¬ 
tween the Company and Courten’s Association. One thing 
is remarkable, because it shows the unfavourab. 
held by that Privy Council, of themodo of trading to India 
by a joint-stock Company, The Committee were ej] re iky 
instructed “to form regulations for this trade, which 
might satisfy the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
adventurers in it; and to vary the principle on which the 
India trade had beon conducted, or that of a general joint- 
stock, in such a manner as to enable each adventurer to 
employ his stock to his own advantage, to have the trade 
under similar regulations with those observed by tho 
Turkey and other English Companies .” 1 

The committee of the Privy Council seem to have given 
themselves but little concern about the trust with which 
they were invested. No report from them e ver appeared. 
The Company continued indefatr ' ing the King, 

by petitions and remonstrances. At lost they affirmed the 
necessity of abandoning the trade altogether, if the pro¬ 
tection for which they prayed was not afforded. And now 
their importunity prevailed. Ou the condition that they 
should raise a new joint-stock, to carry on tho trade on a 
sufficient scale, it was agreed that Courten’s license should 
be withdrawn . 2 

On this occasion, wo are made acquainted incidentally 
with an important fact; that the Proprietors of the third 
joint-stock had made frequent but unavailing calls upon 
the Directors to close that concern* and bring home what 
belonged to it in Lidia.’ For the first time, we learn that 
payment was demanded of the capital of those separate 
funds, called the joint-stocks of tho Company. Upon this 
occasion a difficult question might have presented itself. 
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BOOK I. It might have been disputed to whom the immoveable 
ciiap. in. property of the Company, in houses and in lands, both in 


--— India and in England, acquired by parts indiscriminately, 

1642. 0 f all the joint-stocks, belonged. Amid the confusion 
which pervaded all parts of the Company’s affairs, this 
question had not begun to be agitated : but to encourage 
subscription to the new joint-stock, it was laid down as a 
condition,“ That to prevent inconvenience and confusion, 
the old Company or adventurers in the third joint-stock 
should have sufficient time allowed for bringing home their 
property, and should send no more stock to India, after 
the month of May.” 1 It would thus appear, that the Pro¬ 
prietors of the third joint-stock, and by the same rule the 
Proprietors of all preceding stocks, were, without any 
scruple, to be deprived of their share in what is technically 
called the dead stock of the Company, though it had been 
wholly purchased with their money. There was another 
condition, to which inferences of some importance may be 
attached; the subscribers to the new stock were them¬ 
selves, in a general court, to elect tho Directors to whom 
the management of the fund should be committed, and to 
renew that election annually. 2 As this was a new Court 
of Directors, entirely belonging to the fourth joint-stock, 
it seems to follow that the Directors in whose hands the 
third joint-stock had been placed, must still have remained 
in office, for the winding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existed, to all intents and purposes, two 
East India Companies, two separate bodies of Proprietors, 
and two separate Courts of Directors, under one charter. 

So low, however, was the credit of East India adventure, 
under joint-stock management, now reduced, that the pro¬ 
ject of a new subscription almost totally failed. Only tho 
small sum of 22,500 1. was raised. Upon this a memorial 
was presented to the King, but in the name of whom ; 
whether of the new subscribers, or the old; whether of 
the Court of Directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
of a Court of Directors chosen for the new, does not ap¬ 
pear. It set forth a number of unhappy circumstances, 
to which was ascribed tho distrust which now attended 

l Preamble to a subscription for a new joint-stock, for trade to tho East 
Indies 2°.th January, 1G40 (East India Papers in the State Paper Office), 
Bruce, i. 361. 

Kid, 
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KING TAKES THE COMPANY’S PEPPER. 

ock adventures to India ; l and it intimated, but in 
very general terms, the necessity of encouragement, to 
save that branch of commerce from total destruction. 

In the meantime a. heavy calamity fell upon the Pro¬ 
prietors of the third joint-stock. The King having resolved 
to draw the sword for terminating the disputes between 
him * and his people; and finding himself destitute of 
money; fixed his eyes, as the most convenient mass of 
property within his reach, on the magazines of the East 
India Company. A price being named, which was pro¬ 
bably a high one, ho bought upon credit the whole of their 
pepper, and sold it again at a lower price for ready money. 2 3 
Bonds, four in number, one of which was promised to bo 
paid every six months, were given by the farmers of the 
customs and Lord Cottington for the amount; of which 
only a small portion seems ever to have been paid. On a 
pressing application, about the beginning of the year 1642, 
it was stated, that 13,000?. had been allowed them out of 
the duties they owed ; the remainder the fanners declared 
it to be out of their power to advance. A prayer was 
presented that the customs, now due by them, amounting 
to 12,000?., might be applied in liquidation of the debt; 
but for this they were afterwards pressed by the parliament. 
The King exerted himself to protect the parties who stood 
responsible for him ; and what the Company were obliged 
to pay to the parliament, or what they succeeded in get¬ 
ting from the King or his sureties, nowhere appears.* 

About the period of this abortive attempt to form a new 
joint-stock, a settlement was first effected at Madras ; the 
only station as yet chosen, which was destined to make a 
figure in tho future history of the Company. The desire 
of a place of strength on the coast of Coromandel, as a 
security both to the property of the Company and the 
persons of their agents, had suggested, some years ago, the 
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1 The principal of these was the ascendancy of the Dutch in India; an 
ascendancy, of the reality and consequences of which no doubt ran be reason¬ 
ably entertained, when the state of England, both at home and abroad, is 
remembered. The disputes, also, which divided the kin.tr and parliament, and 
the general agitation of men’s minds, must be considered unpropitious to the 
investment of capital in any commercial speculation. It is not just, therefore, 
to insinuate that the failure of the subscription was wholly aseribable to tho 
mismanagement of the Directors of prior joint-stock enterprises.—W. 

2 Sec Bruce, 1.37!. The quantity was, 607,522 bags, bought at 2s. 1J. per 
pound ; total, 63,283111#. 1.7. r si id at U. ] . r pound ; total,50,G2'J/. 17.«. 1<J. 

3 Bruce, i. 379, 380.—M. In all probability, nothing was recovered.—W. 
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fortification of Armegaum. On experience, Armegaum was 
not found a convenient station for providing the piece- 
goods, 1 for which chiefly the trade to the coast of Coro¬ 
mandel was pursued. In 1640-41, the permission of the 
local native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatam was, 
therefore, eagerly embraced. 2 The works were begun, and 
the place named Fort St. George; but the measure was 
not approved by the Directors. 3 

Meanwhile the trade was languishing, for want of funds. 
The agents abroad endeavoured to supply, by loans, the 
failure of receipts from home. 4 

An effort was made in 1642-43 to aid the weakness of 
the fourth joint-stock by a new subscription. The sum 
produced was 105,000?.; but whether including or not 
including tho previous subscription does not appear. This 
was deemed no more than what was requisite'for a single 
voyage: of which the Company thought the real circum¬ 
stances might bo concealed under a new name. They 
called it, the First General Voyage . 5 Of the amount, how¬ 
ever, of the ships, or the distribution of the funds, there 
is no information on record. For several years, from this 
date, no account whatever is preserved of the annual 
equipments of the Company. It would appear, from in¬ 
structions to the agents abroad, that, each year, funds had 
been supplied; but from what source is altogether un¬ 
known. The instructions sufficiently indicate that they 
were small ; and for this the unsettled state of the country, 
and the distrust of Indian adventure, will sufficiently 
account. 

In 1644, tho Dutch followed the example of tho English 
in forming a convention with the Portuguese at Goa. 
Though it is not pretendod that in this any partialitj* was 
shown to the Dutch, or any privilege granted to them 
which was withheld from the English, the Company found 


1 Pure Goods Is tin? form which, latterly at least, has been chiefly employed 
by the Company an*l their agents, to denote the nmslins and woven coeds of 
India and China in general. 

2 The date of the grant from Sri Rnnea Raya. Raja of Chandraghcrl, by 
whom ti. ground was given, ij the 1st of M.nvh, 1039. The chief of the fac¬ 
tory of \i < yr.urr, who removed thence to Madras, v Mr. Day,- who was 

invited by the Niiik, or local governor, to change the seat of the settlement. 
In compliment to the latter, the new station was named after his father, 

Chcnuppa-natan ; by which, or its abbreviation, Chcnna-patan, the town is 
known to the natives. Hamilton's <« uetccr.—W. 

, i. 377, 89*. « IWd. 885. 5 jhld. 389,890. 
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N WITH COURTEN’s ASSOCIATION. 

fives, as usual* unable to sustain competition, and 
complained of this convention as an additional source of 
misfortune. 1 

In 1G47-48, when the power of the parliament was su¬ 
preme, and the King a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a 
new subscription was undertaken, and a pretty obvious 
policy was pursued. Endeavours were used to get as many 
as possible of the members of parliament to subscribe. If 
tho members of the ruling body had a personal interest 
in the gains of the Company, its privileges would not fail 
to be both protected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary subscribers 
would not be received, added, that, in deference to members 
of parliament, a further period would be allowed to them, 
to consider the subject, and make their subscriptions. 2 

It appears not that any success attended this effort; 
and in 1649-50, the project of completing the fourth joint- 
stock was renewed, partly as a foundation for an applica¬ 
tion to the Council of State, partly in hopes that the 
favours expected from tho Council would induce tho 
public to subscribe. 3 

In the memorial, presented on this occasion to the ruling 
powers, Court eh s Association was tho principal subject of 
complaint. The consent of the King, in 1639, to withdraw 
the license granted to those rivals, had not been carried 
into effect ; nor had the condition on which it had been 
accorded, that of raising a respectable joint-stock, been 
fulfilled. The destruction, however, to which the Associa¬ 
tion of CourKn saw themselves at that time condemned, 
deprived them of the spirit of enterprise: with the spirit 
of enterprise, the spirit of vigilance naturally disappeared : 
their proceedings from the time of this condemnation had 
been feeble and unprosperous: but their existence was a 
grievance in the eyes of the Company ; and an application 
which they had recently made for permission to form a set¬ 
tlement on the island of Assada, near Madagascar, kindled 
anew the Company’s jealousies and fcars. W hat tho Council 
proposed to both parties was, an agreement. But the Aseada 
merchants, so Courten’s Association were now denominated, 
regarded joint-stock management with so much aversion, 
that, low as the condition was to which they had fallen, 

• Bruce, i. 407, 412, 423. a Ibid. 123. * Ibid. 434. 
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BOOK I. they preferred a separate trade on their own funds to in- 
chap. jii. corporation with the Company. 1 To prove, however, their 
. ■ ■ desire of accommodation, they proposed certain terms, on 

1G50. which they would submit to forego the separate manage¬ 
ment of their own affairs. 

Objections were offered on the part of the Company; 
but, after some discussion, a union was effected, nearly on 
the terms which the Assada merchants proposed. 2 Appli¬ 
cation was then made for an act to confirm and regulate 
the trade. The parliament passed a resolution, directing 
it to be carried on by a joint-stock ; but suspending for 
the present all further decision on the Company’s affairs. 5 
A stock was formed, which, from the union recently accom¬ 
plished, was denominated the united joint-stock \ but in 
what manner raised, or how great the sum, is noi disclosed^ 
All we know for certain is, that two ships were fitted put 
in this season, and that they carried bullion with them' to 
the amount of GO, 000?. 4 

The extreme inconvenience and embarrassment which 
arose from the management, by the same agents, in the 
same trade, of a number of separate capitals, belonging 
to separate associations, began now to make themselves 
seriously and formidably felt. From each of the presi¬ 
dencies complaints arrived of the difficulties, or rather 
the impossibilities, which they were required to surmount ; 
and it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it were 
practicable, an act of parliament to combine the whole of 
these separate stocks. 6 Under this confusion, we have 
hardly any information respecting the internal transactions 
of the Company at home. We know not so much as how 
the Courts of Directors were formed ; whether there wa3 
a body of Directors for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the whole ; and if only one Court of Directors, 
whether they were chosen by the voices of the contributors 
to all the separate stocks, or the contributors to one only ; 
whether, when a Court of Proprietors was held, the ownora 
of all the separate funds met in one body, or the owners 
of each separate fimd met by themselves, for the regulation 
of their own particular concern. 6 

1 Bruce, i. 436, 436. 2 ibid. 437, 43i. * Ibid. 439.440. 

4 Ibid. 440. 6 Ibid. 4*fl. 

* If we hear of committees of the several stocks; the bodies of Directors 
were denominated committees. And if there were committees of the several 
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IG51-52, 1 the English obtained in Bengal the first of BOOK I. 
those peculiar privileges, which were the forerunners of chap. in. 

their subsequent power. Among the persons belonging to -- 

the factories, whom there was occasion to send to the lm- 1652 - 
perial Court, it happened that some were surgeons ; one 
of whom is particularly named, a gentleman of the name 
of Boughton. 2 Obtaining great influence, by the cures 
which they effected, they employed their interest in pro¬ 
moting the views of the Company. Favourable circum¬ 
stances were so well improved, that, on the payment of 
3000 rupees, a government license for an unlimited trade, 
without payment of customs, in the richest province of 
India, was happily obtained. 3 

On the Coromandel coast, the wars, 'which then raged 
among the natives, rendered commerce difficult and un¬ 
certain ; and the Directors were urged by the agent at 
Madras to add to the fortifications. This they refused, on 
the ground of expense. As it was inconvenient, however, 


stocks, how were they constituted? Were they committees of Proprietors, or 
committees of Directors? And were there any managers or Directors be¬ 
sides? 

1 An attempt was made to establish a factory at l’atna, in 1G20. In 1624, a 
firmaun was obtained from Shahjchnn Kcber, permitting the English to trade 
with Bengal, but restricting them to the port of Piplee in Midnapore. but the 
regular connexion of the Company with Bengal did not commence till IGIj; 
when a lactory whs established by Mr. Day, at Balasore. Bruce, i. 394. 
Stewart’s History of Bengal. Hamilton’s Hindustan.—\V. 

- This is not quite correctly described. Tito surgeons of the Company’s 
ships had been occ isionally employed by Mohammedans of rank at Surat and 
other places, and hud acquired credit. Whilst Shah Jehan was in the Dekhan, 
one ot his daughters was dreadfully burnt: and, at the recommendation of the 
vazir, Asad Khun, an express was sent to Surat for an English surgeon. The 
factory* despatched Mr. Gabriel Boughton, who was fortunate eno igh to cure 
the princess, and thereby acquired that favour with the emperor which he used 
to procure the privilege of free trade for the English. He was afterwards in 
the service of Prince Shnja, whilst in the government of Bengal, and was thus 
enabled to secure attention to the firmaun of the emperor. Bruce, i. 4CG. 
Stewart, History of Bengal, 251. There is a material difference of dates in the 
two authorities; Bruce places Mr. Bough ton’s mission in 1G45, Stewart in 
1G3G: the latter, however, evidently confounds the privileges procured by 
Boughton with the permission previously granted to the English to visit the 
port of Piplee. According to Bruce, the firmaun for free trade with Bengal 
was not granted till 1651-62; but even this is not correctly denominated u 
firmaun. In 1G7G the Company’s agent writes, “ there doth not appear that 
there ever was any firmaun or royal command; but only a nisltan or letter 
from Prince Shujuli, and parwunas or warrants from the governors of tho 
pro. ince; ” and he expri • ■ l his fear t: X the trade will be ruined for want of 
such authority, aud the plea for exaction afforded by the charge that the Eng¬ 
lish had traded custom-free for mauy years, without any right to be exempted. 
It was therefoi j determined to make an elf.-rt to obtain an imperial firmaun; 
and it was at lust procured fn-m Aurangxeb In IG$0, after a disbursement of 
bribes to his o ilk-era of 50,000 rupees. By this the trade of the English was 
made custom free in all places except Surat.’—IV. 

3 Bruce, i. 400, 4G3. 
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to keep the business of this coast depchttent on the distant 
settlement of Bantam, Fort'St.’George was erected ink a 
presidency in 1653-54. 1 

When the disputes began, which ended in hostilities 
between Cromwell and the Dutch, the Company deemed 
it a fit opportunity to bring forward those claims of theirs 
which, amid the distractions of the government* had lain 
dormant for several years. The war which succeeded, 
favourable to the British arms in Europe, was extremely 
dangerous, and not a little injurious, to the feeble Company 
in India. On the appearance of a Dutch fleet of eight 
large ships off Swally, in 1653-54, the English trade at 
Surat was suspended. In the Gulf of Persia, three of the 
Company’s ships were taken, and one destroyed. The 
whole of the coasting trade of the English, consisting of 
the interchange of goods from one of their stations to 
another, became, under the naval superiority of the Dutch, 
so hazardous, as to be nearly suspended ; and at Bantam, 
traffic seems to have been rendered wholly impracticable. 2 

As Cromwell soon reduced tho Dutch to the necessity 
of desiring peace, and of submitting to it on terms nearly 
such as he thought proper to dictate, a clause wa3 inserted 
in the treaty concluded at Westminster in 1654, in which 
they engaged to conform to whatever justice might pre¬ 
scribe regarding the massacre at Amboyna. It was agreed 
to name commissioners, four on each side, who should 
meet at London, and make an adjustment of the claims of 
tho two nations. One remarkable, and not an ill-contrived 
condition was, that if the appointed commissioners should, 
within a specified time, be unablo to agree, the differences 
in question should be submitted to the judgment and ar¬ 
bitration of th o Protestant Swiss Cantons. 3 

The Commissioners met on the 30th of August, 1654. 
The English Company, who have never found themselves 
at a loss to make out heavy claims for compensation, whe¬ 
ther it was their own government, or a foreign, with which 
they had to deal, stated their damages, ascertained by a 
series of accounts, from the year 1611 to the year 1652, at 
tho vast amount of 2,605,999/. 1 6s. The Dutch, however, 
seem to have been a match for them. They too had their 
claims for compensation, on account of joint expenses 


i Bruce, i. 454, 402, 484. 


* Ibid. 459, 482, 4S4, 485. 
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^TDt^paid, or injuries and losses sustained, amounting to BOOK I. 
2,919,8617. 3s. Gel. It is impossible to pronounco with ac- ohai*. in. 
curacy on tlio justice, comparative or absolute, of these 
several demands. There is no doubt that both were ex¬ 
cessively exaggerated. But if we consider, that, under the 
domineering ascendancy which the Protector had acquired, 
it was natural for the English to overbear, and expedient 
for tho Dutch to submit; while we observe, that the award 
pronounced by the Commissioners, allotted to the English 
no more than 85,0007., to be paid by two instalments, we 
shall not find any reason, distinct from national partiality, 
to persuade us, that the balance of extravagance was 
greatly on the side of tho Dutch. All the satisfaction 
obtained for the massacro of Amboyna, even by the award 
of the same Commissioners, was 3,61o7., to be paid to the 
heirs or executors of those who had suffered. 1 Polaroon 
was given up to the English, but not worth receiving. ^ 

Various occurrences strongly mark tho sense which 
appears to have been generally entertained, of the unpio- 
fitable nature of joint-stock. That particular body of 
proprietors, including the Assada merchants, to whom the 
united joi belonged, presented to the Council of 

State, in 1654, two separate petitions; iu which they 
prayed, that the East India Company should no longei 
proceed exclusively on the principle of a joint-stuck trade, 
but that the owners of the separate funds should have 
authority to employ their own capital, servants, and ship¬ 
ping, in tho way which they themselves should deem most 
to their own advantage. 8 T1 | me* 

to rs were threatened; end they hasten* l to * to- 
sent those pleas, which arc used as their U It w< 
defence to the present day. Experience had proved the 
necessity of a joint-stock ; since the trade had been car¬ 
ried on by a joint-stock during forty years. Such compe¬ 
titions us those with tho Portuguese and the Dutch could 
only bo supported by the strength of a joint-stock. 1 he 
equipments for tho India trade required a capital so large 


1 Iiruce, i. 491 . 

3 The reasons on w! 


hlch they'supp rkd their request, as stated injhetr 







a joint-stock alone could afford. The failure of Courten’s 
chai\ m.> v experiment proved that voyages on any other principle 

-. could not succeed. The factories requisite for the Indian 

1,051. trade could be established only by a joint-stock, the East 
Lidia Company having factories in the dominions of no 
less than fourteen different sovereigns. The native princes 
required engagements to make good the losses which they 
or their subjects might sustain at the hands of Englishmen ; 
and to this a joint-stock company alone was competent. 

On these grounds, they not only prayed that the trade by 
joint-stock should be exclusively continued; but that, as 
it had been impracticable for some time to obtain sufficient 
subscriptions, additional encouragement should be given by 
new privileges; and, in particular, that assistance should be 
granted sufficient to enable them to recover and retain the 
Spice Islands. 1 

In their reply, the body of petitioners, who were now dis¬ 
tinguished by the name of Merchant Adventurers, chiefly 
dwelt upon the signal want of success which had attended 
the trade to India, during forty years of joint-stock manage¬ 
ment. They asserted, that private direction and separate 
voyages would have been far more profitable; as the pros¬ 
perity of those open Companies, the Turkey, Muscovy, and 
Eastland Companies, sufficiently proved. They claimed a 
right by agreement, to a share in the factories and privi¬ 
leges of the Company in India; and stated that they were 
fitting out fourteen ships for the trade. 2 They might have 
still further represented, that every one of the arguments 
advanced by the Directors, without eveii a single exception, 
was a mere assumption of the thing to be proved. That 
the trade had, during forty years, or four hundred years, 
been carried on by a joint-stock, proved not that, by a 
different mode, it would not have yielded much greater 
advantage; if the trade had been in the highest degree 
unprosperous, it rather proved that the management had 
been proportionally defective. The Directors asserted, that 
in meeting competition, private adventure would altogether 
fail; though with their joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
competition, that Courten’s Association had threatened to 
drive them out of every market in which they had appeared, 
and they themselves had repeatedly and solemnly declared 

' Bruce, i. 492, 493. a n,id, 491 . 
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Eminent, that unless the license to Courten were 
withdrawn, tho ruin of the East India Company was sure. 
With regard to mercantile competition, at any rate, the skill 
and vigilance of individuals, transacting for their own in¬ 
terest, was sure to be a more powerful instrument than tho 
imbecility and negligence of joint-stock management; and 
as to warlike competition, a few ships of war, with a few 
companies of marines, employed by the government, would 
have yielded far more security than all the efforts which a 
feeble joint-stock could make. The failure of Courten’s As¬ 
sociation was sufficiently accounted for by the operation of 
particular causes, altogether distinct from the general cir¬ 
cumstances of the trade ; the situation, in fact, in which the 
jealousy and influence of the Company had placed them. 
Factories were by no means so necessary as the Company 
ignorantly supposed, and interestedly strove to make others 
believe; as they shortly after found to their cost, when 
they were glad to reduce the greater number of those which 
they had established. Where factories were really useful, 
it would be for the interest of all the traders to support 
them. And all would join in an object of common utility 
in India, as they joined in every other quarter of the globe. 
As to the native princes, there was no such difficulty as 
the Company pretended: nor would individual merchants 
have been less successful than the director’s of a joint- 
stock, in finding the means of prosecuting the trade. 

These contending pretensions were referred to a com¬ 
mittee of the Council of State; and they, without coming 
to a decision, remitted the subject to the Protector aud 
Council, as too difficult and important for the judgment of 
any inferior tribunal. 1 

Nothing could oxceed tho confusion which, from tho 
clashing interests of the owners of the separate stocks, 
now raged in the Company’s affairs. There were no less 
than three parties who set up claims to the Island of 
Polaroon, and to the compensation money which had been 
obtained from the Dutch; rhe respective proprietors of the 
third, fourth, and united joint-stocks. The proprietors of 
the third joint-stock claimed the whole, as tho fourth joint- 
stock and united stock wore not in existence at the time 
when the debt obtained from the Dutch was incurred ; 

i Bruce, i. 503. 
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and they prayed that the money might be lodged in safe 
and responsible hands, till goverment should determine 
the question. • The owners of the two other stocks de¬ 
manded that the money should be divided into three 
equal shares, for the three several stocks, and that they 
should all have equal rights to the Island of Polaroon. 


Five arbitrators, to whom the dispute was referred, were 
chosen by the Council of State. In the meantime, Crom¬ 
well proposed to borrow the 85,0001. which had been paid 
by the Dutch, and which could not be employed till ad¬ 
judged to whom it belonged. 

The Directors, however, had expected the fingering of 
the money, and they advanced reasons why it should be 
immediately placed in their hands. The pecuniary dis¬ 
tresses of the Company were great. The different stocks 
were 50,0001. in debt; and many of the Proprietors were 
in difficult circumstances. From gratitude to the Pro¬ 
tector, however, they would make exertions to spare him 
50,0001., to be repaid in eighteen months by instalments, 
provided the remaining 3o,000£. were immediately assigned 
thorn, to pay their most pressing debts, and make a divi¬ 
dend to the Proprietors. 1 It thus appears, that these 
Directors wanted to forestall the decision of the question, 
and to distribute the money at their own pleasure, before 
it was known to whom it belonged. At the same time, it 
is matter of curious uncertainty who these Directors were, 
whom they represented, by what set or sets of Proprietors 
they were chosen, or to whom they were responsible. 

While thi^ dispute was yet undecided, the Merchant 
Adventurers, or Proprietors of the united stock, obtained 
a commission from the Protector to fit out four ships for 
th r - Indian trade, under the management of a committee.'* 2 
We are made acquainted upon this occasion with a very 
interesting fact. The news of this event being cao 
Holland, it was interpreted, and understood, by the Dutch, 
as being an abolition of the exclusive charter, and the 
adoption of the new measure of a free and open trade. 
The interests of the Dutch Company made them see, in 
this supposed revolution, consequences very different from 
those which the interests of the English Directors made 
them behold or pretend that they beheld in it. Instead 


» Bruce, «. r 03, 504. 


2 i M. 5*8, 
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dicing at the loss of a joint-stock in England, as they 
ought to have clone, if by joint-stock alone the trade of 
their rivals could be successfully carried on ; they were 
filled with dismay at the prospect of freedom, as likely to 
produce a trade with which competition on their part 
would be vain. 1 


Meanwhile the Company, as well as the Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers, were employed in the equipment of a fleet. The 
petition of tho Company to the Protector for leave to 
export bullion, specified the sum of 15,000?., and the fleet 
consisted of threo ships. They continued to press the 
government for a decision in favour of their exclusive 
privileges ; and in a petition which they presented in 
October, 1056, affirmed, that the great number of ships 
sent by individuals under licenses, had raised the price of 
India goods from 40 to 50 per cent., and reduced that of 
.English commodities in the same proportion. The Council 
resolved at last to come to a decision. After some inquiry, 
gave it as their advice to the Protector to continue 
the exclusive trade and the joint-stock ; and a committee 
of the Council was, in consequence, appointed to consider 
the terms of a charter. 2 


While the want of funds almost annihilated the opera¬ 
tions of the Company’s agents in every part of India ; aud 
while they complained that the competition of the ships 
of the Merchant Adventurers rendered it, as usual, im¬ 
practicable for them to trade with a profit in tho markets 
of India, tho Dutch pursued their advantages against the 
Portuguese. They had acquired possession of the island 
of Ceylon, and in the year 1656-57, blockaded the port of 
Goa, after which they meditated an attack upon the small 
island of Diu, which commanded the entrance into ike 
harbour of Swally. From the success of these enterprises 
they expected a complete command of the navigation 
on that side of India, and the power of imposing on the 
English trade duties under which it would bo unable to 
stand. 8 


1 Taurine's State Papers, Hi. B0. Anderson says, 4; The raerohams of 
Amsterdam, haring heard that tho Lord Protector -would dis^lvc tho Cast 
India Company at (xmtlon, mid declare the navigation and common c t > the 
Indie., to bo free and open, were greatly alarmed ; considering such u jm a.Miro 
r. ruinous to their own ha - Imliu Company.'* Anderron'a 11 in tor}' of Com* 
meivc. in Mucplic rson’s Annals, ii. 4.'9. See Drucc. i. «J8. 

2 Pruce, i. 514—510. 3 ibid, 522—529. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

From the Coalition between the Company and the Merchant 
Adventurers , till the Project for a new and a rival East 
India Company. 

A FTER the decision of the Council of State in favour of 
the joint-stock scheme of trading to India, the Com¬ 
pany and the Merchant Adventurers effected a coalition. 
On the strength of this union a new subscription, in 
1657-58, was opened, and filled up to the ' amount of 
786,00c)/. 1 Whether the expected charter had been actually 
received is not ascertained. 2 

The first operation of the new body of subscribers was 
the very necessary one of forming an adjustment with the 
owners of the preceding funds. A ncgociation was opened 
for obtaining the transfer of the factories, establishments, 
and privileges in India. After the lofty terms in which 
the Directors had always spoken of these privileges and 
possessions, when placing them in the list of reasons for 
opposing an open trade, we are apt to be surprised at the 
smallness of the sum which, after all, and “ though situated 
in the dominions of fourteen different sovereigns,” they 
were found to be worth. They wero made over in full 
light for 20,000/., to be paid in two instalments. The 
ships, merchandise in store, and other trading commodities 
of the preceding adventurers, were taken by the new sub¬ 
scribers at a price ; and it was agreed that the sharers in 
the former trade, who on that account had property in the 
Indies, should not traffic on a separate fund, but, after 
a specified term, should carry the amount of such property 
to the account of the new stock. There was, in this man¬ 
ner, only one stock now in the bands of tho Directors, and 


i ftrnce, i. 529. 

* Bruce, upon whose authority this transaction is described, sta' ^ the irit 
ter rather differently; he say, : “That the charter was panted in this season 
will appear, from the reference made to it in the petition of the East-India 
C-mpuny. though no copy of it can be discovered among the records of tho 
Btui'’. or of the Complyloc. tit. In a letter from Fort St. George to the 
f ictory of Surat, dated 12th July, 1668, it is Matt d Unit the Blackmoore; which 
town Klaud on the 12th of June, hud “posted away with all 

r the Lord Protector had signed the Company’s Cliar- 

3 Bruce, i. 529,530. 




NEW JOINT-STOCK. 

ffiByTiad one distinct interest to pursue; a prodigious im¬ 
provement on the preceding confusion and embarrass¬ 
ment, when several stocks were managed, and as many 


contending interests pursued at once. 

Some new regulations were adopted for the conduct of 
affairs. The whole of the factories and presidencies were 
rendered subordinate to the President and Council at 
Surat. The presidencies, however, at Fort St. George and 
at Bantam were continued; the factories and agencies on the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal being made dependent on 
tho former, and those in the southern islands on the latter. 1 

As heavy complaints had been made of trade carried 
on, for their own account, by the agents and servants of 
the Company, who not only acted as the rivals, but neg¬ 
lected and betrayed the interests, of their masters, it was 
prohibited, and, in compensation, additional salaries al- 


After these premilinary proceedings, the first fleet was 
despatched. It consisted of five ships; one for Madras 
carrying 15,500Z. in bullion; one for Bengal; and three for 
Surat, Persia, and Bantam. 3 Tho following year, that is 
the season 1(558-59, one ship was consigned to Surat, one 
to Fort St. George, and two to Bantam. The latter w ere 
directed to touch at Fort St. George to obtain coast clothes 
for the islands, and to return to Bengal and lortSt. Lieoige 
to take in Bengal and Coromandel goods for Europe. In¬ 
structions were given to make great efforts for recovering 
a share of tho spice trade.* Bantam, however, was at this 
time blockaded by the Dutch, and no accounts were this 
year received of the traffic in the southern islands. 5 

The operations of the new joint-stock were not more 
prosperous than those of the old. Transactions at the 
several factories were feeble and unsuccessful For two 
years, 1659-60, and 1660-61, there is no account of the 
Company’s equipments; and their advances to India ^ero 
no doubt small. 0 “The embarrassed state of the Company s 


1 Bruce i. 532. 2 Ibid. 3 Tbiu, 533. 

4 Bruce’530, 510. The state of interest, both in India and EntfAml. apr-cars 
incidentally in tlio accounts received by the Company from t..c a^-anr.t .v.rnt, 
in the year 1G58-59. These agents, nficr stating the narrowness ot tho tunas 
placed at their disposal, recommcT l to the Directors rather to boyruw mu. oy 
in England, which could < he done nt 4 per cent., than leave them to Iukq 
lip money in India at 8 or per cent. Ilml, &42. 
a Bruce, 544. « Ilod, 549- 551. 
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funds at this particular period,” says Mr. Bruce, “may 
be inferred from the resolutions they had taken to relin¬ 
quish many of their out-stations, and to limit their trade 
in the Peninsula of India to the presidencies of Surat and 
Fort St. George, and their subordinate factories.” 1 

Meanwhile Cromwell had died, and Charles H. ascended 
the throne. Amid the arrangements which took place 
between England and the continental powers, the Com¬ 
pany were careful to press on the attention of government 
a list of grievances, which they represented themselves as , 
still enduring at the hands of the Dutch; and an order 
was obtained, empowering them to take possession of the 
island of Polaroon. They afterwards complained that it 
was delivered to them in such a state of prepared desola¬ 
tion, as to be of no value. 2 The truth is, it was of little 
value at best. 

On every change in the government of the country, it 
had been an important object with the Company to obtain 
a confirmation of their exclusive privileges. The usual 
policy was not neglected, on the accession of Charles II.; 
and a petition was presented to him for a renewal of the 
East India charter. As there appears not to have been, at 
that time, any body of opponents to make interest or im¬ 
portunity for a contrary measure, it was far easier to g 
without inquiry, than to inquire and refuse ; and Charle3 
his ministers had a predilection for easy rules of go¬ 
vernment. A charter, bearing date the 3rd of April, 1661, 
was accordingly granted, confirming the ancient privileges 
of the Company, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace and war 'with any prince or people, not being Chris¬ 
tians; and to seize unlicensed persons within their limits, 
and send them to England * The two last were important 
privileges; and, with tin right of administering justico 
consigned al ■ ost ell the powers of government to t-lie 
discretion of the Directors and their servants. 

It appears not that, on this occasion, the expedient of 
a new subscription for obtaining a capital was attempted. 
A new adjustment with regard to the privileges and 
dead stock in India would have been required. The joint- 
stock was not a* yet a definite an 1 invariable sum, placed 
beyond the power of resumption, at the disposal of the 

l Bruce, 555. * Ibid,!. 553, 554. * Ibid. 567. 
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A NEW CHARTER GRANTED. 

the shares only transferable by purchase and 
sale in the market. The capital was variable and fluctuat¬ 
ing ; formed by the sums which, on the occasion of each 
voyage, the individuals, who were free of the Company, 
chose to pay into the hands of the Directors, receiving cre¬ 
dit for the amount in the Company’s books, and propor¬ 
tional dividends on the profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock 500?. entitled a proprietor to a vote in the general 
courts; and the shares were transferable, even to such as 
were not free of the Company, upon paying 51 . for admis¬ 
sion. 1 

Of the amount either of the shipping or stock of the 
first voyage upon the renewed charter we have no account; 
but the instructions sent to India prescribed a reduction 
of the circle of trade. In the following year, 1662-63, two 
ships sailed for Surat, with a cargo in goods and bullion, 
amounting to 65,000?., of. which it would appear that 
28,300?. was consigned to Fort St. George. Next season 
there is no account of equipments. In 1664-65, two ships 
were sent out with the very limited value of 16,000?. Die 
following season, the same number only of ships was 
equipped; and the value in money and goods consigned to 
Sdrat was 20,600?.; whether any thing in addition was af¬ 
forded to Fort St. George does not appear; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In 1666-6/, tho equipment 
seems to have consisted but of one vessel, consigned to 
Surat with a value of 16,000?. 2 

With these inadequate means, the operations of the 
Company in India were by necessity languid and humble. 
At Surat the out-factories and agencies were suppressed. 
Instructions were given to sell the English goods at low- 
rates, for the purpose of ruining the interlopers. The 
Dutch, however, revenged the private traders; and, by the 
competition of their powerful capital, rendered the Com¬ 
pany’s business difficult and unprofitable . 3 On tho Coro¬ 
mandel coast the wars among the native chiefs, and the 
overbearing influence of the Dutch, cramped aud threatened 
to extinguish the trade of the English. Aud at Bantam, 
where tho Dutch power was most sensibly felt, the feeble 

1 Anderson’* History of Commerce, in Macpherson’s Annals, li. 495, 605. 

u liruce, ii. io>, 119, 152, IttG. 

3 Ibid. 110, 138, 157, 153, 174. 
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BOOK I. resources of their rivals liardly sufficed to keep their 

chap. tv. business alive. 1 

- During these years of weakness and obscurity, several 

1662*67. events occurred, which, b}^their consequences, proved to 
be of considerable importance. The island of Bombay was 
ceded to the King of England as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catharine; and a fleet of five men of war com¬ 
manded by the Earl of Marlborough, with 500 troops 
commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, were sent to re¬ 
ceive the possession. The armament arrived at Bombay 
on the 18th of September, 1662; but the governor evaded 
the cession. The English understood the treaty to include 
Salsette and the other dependencies of Bombay. As it 
was not precise in its terms, the Portuguese denied that 
it referred to anything more than the island of Bombay. 
Even Bombay they refused to give up, till further instruc¬ 
tions, on the pretext that the letters or patent of the King 
did not accord with the usages of Portugal. The com¬ 
mander of the armament applied in this emergency to the 
Company’s President, to make arrangements for receiving 
the troops and ships at Surat, as the men were dying by 
long confinement on board. But that magistrate repre¬ 
sented the danger of incurring the suspicion of the Mogul 
government, which would produce the seizure of the Com¬ 
pany’s investment, and the expulsion of their servants 
from the country. In these circumstances the Earl of 
Marlborough took his resolution of returning with the 
King’s ships to England ; but Sir Abraham Shipman, it 
was agreed, should land the troops on the island of Ange- 
divah, twelve leagues distant from Goa. On the arrival of 
the iiarl of Marlborough in England, in 1663, the King 
remonstrated with the government of Portugal, but ob¬ 
tained unsatisfactory explanations ; and all intention of 
parting with the dependencies of Bombay was denied. 
The situation, in the meantime, of the troops at Angedivah 
proved extremely unhealthy; their numbers were greatly 
reduced by disease; and the commander made offer to the 
President and Council at Sumt, to cede the King’s rights 
to the Company. This offer, on consultation, the President 
and Council declined; as well because, without the autho¬ 
rity of the King, the grant was not valid, as because, 


1 Brnce, ii. 130, 169. 
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in their feeble condition, they were ‘unable th take pos- BOOK I. 
session of the place. After Sir Abraham Shipman and the chap. i\ < 

greater part of the troops had died'by famine and disease,. -—“- 

Mf. Gooke, on whom the command devolved; accepted, of 1CG3 - GS - 
Bombay on the terms which the. Portuguese were pleased' 
to prescribe: reuouncedjall claim to the- contiguous islands; 
and^allowed the-Portuguese exemption 'from . the payment 
of customs. This convention the King refused to ratify, 
as contrary to the terms of his treaty with Portugal; but 
sent out Sir Gervase Lucas to assume the government of • * 
the place. As a few years’ experience showed that J he 
government of Bombay cos t.'more N than it produced, it was 
once more offered to the. Company: and now accepted. 

The grant bears 'date -in- 1668. Bombay was “to be held* 
of the King in free mid common soccage, as of the manor 
of East Greenwich, bn-tlie payment of the annual rent of 
10£. id-gold, on the BOtK-o’f September, in each year;” and 
with the place it self, was conveyed .authority to exercise 
all political powers, necessary for dts defence and govern¬ 
ment. 1 . ‘ 

Subterfuges of a similar ‘ kind were invented by the 
Dutch to evade the cession of the island of *Polaroon. 

The Governor pretended that he could not deliver up t.he 
island without instructions from the Governor of Banda; 
and the Governor of Banda pretended that he could not \ • v 
give such instructions wiLhout receiving authority from 
the Governor-General of Batavia. After much delay and 
negotiation, the cession was made in lf>05; hut not, if we 
believe the English accounts, till the Dutch haS so far 
exterminated the inhabitants and the spice-trees, that the 
acquisition was of little importance. On the recommence¬ 
ment, however, of hostilities between England and Holland, 
the Dutch made haste to expel the English, and to re¬ 
occupy the island. And by the treaty, of- Breda, bqth 
Polarooii and Dam in, on whielqthe English'had attempted 
an establishment, were finally ceded to the Dutch.* 3 

In the beginning of 1664, Sivajen, the founder of the 
Mali rat ta power, in the, course of his predatory warfare 
against the territories of the Mogul Sovereign, attacked, 
the city of Surat. The inhabitants fled, and the Governor 

1 Bruco, ii. m, 106, 126, 134, 141, 155, 168,199, Macphersou's Aunals 
ii. 603. * 

a Ibid. 132, 101, 184, , 
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shut himself up in the castle. The Company’s servants, 
however, taking shelter in the factory, stood upon their 
defence, and having called in the ships’ crews to their aid, 
made so brave a resistance that Sivajee retired after pillag¬ 
ing the town. The gallantry and success of this enterprise 
so pleased the Mogul government, as to obtain its thanks 
to the President, and new privileges of trade to the Com¬ 
pany. 1 The place was again approached by the same 
destructive enemy in 1670, when the principal part of the 
Company’s goods was transported to Swally, and lodged 
on board the ships. The English again defended them¬ 
selves successfully, though some lives were lost, as well as 
some property in their detached warehouses. 2 


• Scant justice is done to the Company's servants in this brief notice of a 
conduct highly remarkable for cool and resolute courage. Sivajee’s approach 
to within fifteen miles of Surat was announced on the morning of the 5th of 
January, upon which the Governor retired into the castle, and the inhabitants 
fled from every part of the city except that adjacent to the factory. In the 
evening the Muhrattas entered, and part blockaded the castle, whilst the rest 
plundered and set fire to the houses. During that night and the following 
day repeated demands and menaces were sent to the factory, but they were 
all met with terms of defiance. “ We replied to Sivajee,” says the despatch 
to the Court dated the 2f»th January, 1664, “we were here on purpose to 
maintain the house to the death of the last man, and therefore not to delay 
his coming upon us.” It does not appear that any organized attack was made 
upon the factory, but the Mahrattas assembled in considerable numbers before 
it, and broke into an adjoining house. To prevent their establishing them¬ 
selves in a situation from which they might offer serious annoyance, a sally 
was made from the factory which had the effect of dislodging the assailants, 
and putting them to flight, with some loss and three men wounded on the part 
of the English; this sure* ps was followed up with spirit—the plunder, i house 
was occupied—several sorties were made, and pushed even to Hie gates of the 
castle, and the neighbourhood for near a quarter of a mile round was cleared 
of the enemy. No further attempts were made to molest the fa< tury or its 
vicinity during the three days that Sivajee continued in possession of the town, 
and the inhabitants of the quarter in which the factory was situated “ were 
very thankful in their acknowledgments, blessing and praising the English 
nation,” to whose valour they ascribed their exemption from the calamities 
which had desolated the rest of the city. The governor presented Sir G. 
Oxenden with a dress of honour, and recommended the interests of the Com¬ 
pany to Aurumrzcb. 

The emperor in the first instance remitted the customs at Surat for one year 
in favour of all merchants, and subsequently granted a perpetual remission of 
a portion of the duties to the English in particular. The despatch from Surat 
states the proportion to be one half, but the translation of the Ilnsb-ul-liookum, 
in the Records, rays a half per cent.; and in the flrmaun m auled on the 26th 
June, 1607, the amount is stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordinary 
impost. A more important provision of the nrmaun is exemption from nil 
transit charges on any pretext whatever.—W. 

2 Bruce, ii. 144, 145, 284.—M. According to Orme, the English and Dutch 
factories were free on this, and on tho former irruption, from either molesta¬ 
tion or deniaii 1.—J'ragments, 14, 25. A very extraordinary statement, as bo 
liad acce a to the public records, which tell a very different story. On this 
occasion. aa on the former, the English factory was defended with spirit, “ Hie 
enemy," says the letter from Surat, “found such hot service from our house, 
that they left us." Subsequently a parley was held with “ the Captain of the 
Brigade," who agreed to n train from further molestation, and “ the house w as 
quiet for two days." On the third day they again appeared before the factory. 
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ipany’s servants disobedient. 

period occurred one of the first instances of 
refractory and disobedient conduct on the part of the 
Company’s servants. This is a calamity to which they 
have been much less frequently exposed, than, from the 
distance and employment of those servants, it would have 
been reasonable to expect. The efforts of the Directors to 
suppress the trade, which their agents carried on for their 
own account, had not been very successful. Sir Edward 
Winter, the chief servant at Fort St. George, was suspected 
of this delinquency, and in consequence, recalled. Wfiten 
All'. Foxcroft, however, who 'was sent to supersede him, 
arrived at Fort St. George, in. June, 166/3, Sir Edward, in¬ 
stead of resigning, placed his intended successor in con¬ 
finement, under a pretext which it was easy to make, that 
he had uttered disloyal expressions against the King’s 
government. Notwithstanding remonstrances and com¬ 
mands, ho maintained himself in the government of the 
place till two ships arrived, in -August, 1668, with peremp¬ 
tory orders from the Company; strengthened by a com¬ 
mand from the King, to resign; when his courage failed 
him, and he complied. He retired to Masulipatam, a 
station of the Dutch, till the resentment excited against 
him in England should cool; and his name appeal's no 
more in the annals of the Company. 1 

In Bengal the English factory at Hoogly 2 had been in¬ 
volved in an unhappy dispute with the Mogul government, 



“threatening that they would tak-' or burn it to tho ground.; but Mr. Master 
stood in .so resolute a posture that the Captain, not willing to hazard his men, 
with much ado 1: nt them back, and sent a man into the hou^c to advise Mr. 
Master what was tit to be done.” In eousequence of this communication a 
complimentary present was sent to Sivajee by two of the Company’s servants; 
he received them kindly, “ telling them that the English and he were very 
good friends, and putting his hand into their hands told them that he could do 
tho English no wrong, and that this giving his hand was better than any 
'Coni’ to oblige him thereto.” Sivajee was In fact desirous to conciliate the 
English, in oi ier to induce them to return to Raj.ipore, w here they had for¬ 
merly had a factory, which they had abandoned in consequence of his exac¬ 
tions. The loss of their trade had injured the town of Kaj .pore, and dimi¬ 
nished the Mahrattu’s revenue from it- Sivajee immediately afterwards i. ft 
Surat. The French had saved their factory, by paying a contribution. The 
Dutch factory was without the towxi, and was not attacked, and those circum¬ 
stances, with tho interview between Sivajee and the English, insj :rcd the 
Mogul Government with considerable distrust of the Europeans at Surat.—\V. 

1 rwucc, ii. I7‘.i 24.’). 

- The En/li ii wt re first permitted to establish a factory at Hoogly, K40, l?i 
the early part of Midi Shu i Vs government of Uongal. Hamilton. Stewart, 
Bruce snjs, the a-.'cuts »».•! faco-v, at Fort St. G. u . it Captulu 
Brockhaven, to attempt to establish a factory at Hoogly, about 1650; i. 
434.—W. 
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I. on account of a junk which they imprudently seized on 


chap. iv. the river Ganges. For several years this incident had been 

- used as a pretext for molesting tliem. 1 In 1662-63, the 

1'363-68. chief at Madras sent an agent to endeavour to reconcile 
them with Meer Jumlah, the Nabob of Bengal; and to 
establish agencies at Balasore and Cossimbuzar. 2 The 
Company’s funds, however, were too confined to push to 
any extent the trade of the rich province of Bengal. 

The scale was very small on which, at this time, the 
Company’s appointments were formed. In 1662, Sir 
George Oxenden was elected to be “ President and chief 
Director of all their affairs at Surat, and all other their facto¬ 
ries in the north parts of India, from Zeilon to the Red Sea,” 
at a salary of 300?. and with a gratuity of 200?. per annum as 
compensation for pri vate trade. Private trade in the hands 
of their servants, and still more in those of others, the Com¬ 
pany were now most earnestly labouring to suppress. Direc¬ 
tions were given to seize all unlicensed traders and send 
them to England; and no exertion of the great powers intru¬ 
sted to the company was to be spared, to annihilate the race 
of merchants who trenched upon the monopoly, and to 
whom, under the disrespectful name of interlopers, they 
ascribed a great part of their imbecility and depression. 51 

Their determination to crush all those of their country¬ 
men who dared to add themselves to the list of their com¬ 
petitors, failed not to give rise to instances of great hard¬ 
ship and calamity. One was rendered famous by the 
altercation which in 1666 it produced between the two 
houses of parliament. Thomas Skinner, a merchant, fitted 
out a vessel in 1657. The agents of the Company seized 
his ship and merchandise in India, his house, and the is¬ 
land of Barella, which he had bought "of the King of Jam- 
bee. 4 They even denied him a passage home; and he was 
obliged to travel over land to Europe. The sufferer failed 


> It could not have been used for many years, as It occurred only In 
1060-61 ; and Shuja, who invariably encouraged the .English, governed Bengal 
in 16.V.). Tic (hen took up arms to assert his claim to the throne. After he 
was defeated by Mir Jumla, that general detained some English boats laden 
with saltpetre, at Rajmahal, and it was in reprisal that the hnglish seized one 
of his boats at Hoogly: the difference was speedily adjusted. Stewart, 2H0 — W 
'■> Iiruce, i..560; ii. 110, 131. 3 Ibid. ii. 107—109. 

Jam hi i a district on the east coast of Sumatra, with a navigable river; 
the island of llur* ila is not noticed by M.irsden, History of Sumatra, it is 
the Polo Brawl of the Records, a barren und unoccupied Maud, about eight 
leagues in contras*. The Company’s agents write, that no good was to bo 
done with the island, unless people were sent to plant it.—W. 




TION OF PARLIAMENTARY LABOURS. 

^eek redress, by presenting his complaint to the 
government, and after some importunity it was referred 
first to a committee of the Council, and next to the House 
of Peers. When the Company were ordered to answer, 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, 
on the ground that they were only a court of appeal, and 
not competent to decide in the first resort. Tho objection 
was overruled. The Company appealed to the House of 
Commons; the Lords were highly inflamed; and, proceed¬ 
ing to a decision, awarded to the petitioner, 5,000/. The 
Commons were now enraged in their turn; and being un¬ 
able to gratify their resentments upon the House of Peel’s, 
which was tho cause of them, they were pleased to do so 
upon tho unfortunate gentleman who had already paid so 
dearly for the crime (whatever its amount) of infringing 
the Company’s monopoly. He was sent a prisoner to the 
Tower. The Lords, whom these proceedings filled with 
indignation, voted the petition of the Company to the 
Lower House to bo false and scandalous. Upon this the 
Commons resolved that whoever should execute the sen¬ 
tence of the other house in favour of Skinner, was a be¬ 
trayer of the rights and liberties of the Commons of Eng¬ 
land, and an infringer of the privileges of their house. To 
such a height did these contentions proceed, that the King 
adjourned tho parliament seven times; and when the con¬ 
troversy after an intermission revived, he sent for both 
houses to Wliitehall, and by his personal persuasion in¬ 
duced them to erase from their journals all their votes, 
resolutions, and other acts relating to the subject. A 
contest, of which both parties were tired, being thus ended, 
the sacrifice and ruin of an individual appeared, as usual, 
of little importance: Skinner had no redress. 1 

Another class of competitors excited the fears and 


1 Mucpherson’s Annals., ii. 493.— M. If Skinner’s claims were just, and 
were yet disregarded, the blame rests not with those who disputed his claims, 
but those who gave judgment in his favour, with tho House or Lord;; ; and 
what *ver hardship ho personally sustained, was the act, not of the Hast India 
Company, but of the House of Commons. The Company, in any cn^, are free 
from culpability. As to their conduct in seizing his ship end property, it may 
be doubted it the case is accurately stated by Macphers- i, the only authority 
here followed. Thomas Skinner was preceded at Jambi by his brother, 
Frederick Skinuer, us agent of the merchunt adventurers. On the union of 
the two Ctm panics, lie was direct-. d to transfer his agency to persons sent out 
by them. After :*nne llttio delay, he assented, auc putted dumbi, making 
over his assets to the united stock, together with Ins debts, which amounted 
to 24,000 dollars. The pioperty then, whatever it might liavc been, was not 
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jealousies of the Company. Colbert, the French minister 
of finance, among his projects for rendering his country 
commercial and opulent, conceived, in 1664, the design of 
ah East India Company. The report which reached the 
Court of Directors in London represented the French as 
fitting out eight armed vessels for India, commanded by 
Hubert Hugo, whom in their instructions to the settlements 
abroad, the Directors described as a Dutch pirate. The 
hostilities of the Company were timid. They directed their 
agents in India to afford these rivals no aid or protection, 
but to behave towards them with circumspection and deli¬ 
cacy. The subservience of the English government to that 
of France was already so apparent, as to make them afraid 
of disputes in which they were likely to have their own 
rulers against them. 1 

The war which took place with Holland in 1664, and 
which was followed, in 1665, by a temporary quarrel with 
France, set loose the powers of both nations against the 
Company in India. The French Company, however, was 
too much in its infancy to be formidable ; and the Dutch, 
whose mercantile competition pressed as heavily during 
peace as during war, added to the difficulties of the Eng¬ 
lish, chiefly by rendering their navigation more hazardous 
and expensive. 

A fact, an enlightened attention to which would pro¬ 
bably have been productive of important consequences, 
was at this time forced upon the notice of the Company. 
One grand source of the expenses which devoured the pro¬ 
fits of their trade was their factories, with all that mass of 
dead stock which they required, houses, lands, fortifica¬ 
tions. and equipments. The Dutcli, who prosecuted their 
with vigilanco and economy, 'carried on their 
trade in a great many places without factories. Upon re- 

Skinner’s, but that of the united Company ; but it seems to have been in the 
possession of Thomas Skinner, and to have bean recovered from him by the aid 
of the Sultan of Jumbi, whether legally nr not, may be questioned : but Skinner 
was certainly not dispossessed of his property “for the crime of Infringing the 
Company’s monopoly." That he was harshly treated by the Commons, is un- 
he was not the only person for whose captivity sympathy should 
have been excited. The Lords were us little lenient as the Commons; and in 
reprisal ior Skinner’s incarceration, ordered Sir Sainnel Baruadiston, and 
three otlu-r members of tho Court of Directors, into confinement. Parliu- 
hu ni urj Hist* ry, v.Iv,429.- W, 

* Raynal, iifct. Philos, et Pol it. dcs Etabliss., etc., duns les Deux Tudca. 
ii. 1*3. F.O. bvo. Gdneve, 1781. Bruce, li, 137, 160, 167. Mucplieraou’s Annals, 
11. bio. 
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TOO MANY FACTORIES. 

^instructions to make preparations and inquiry for 
opening a trade with Japan, Mr. Quarles Brown, the Com¬ 
pany’s agent at Bantam, who had been at Japan, reported 
to the Court, that it would be necessary, if a trade with 
Japan was to be undertaken, to follow the plan of the 
Dutch; who procured the commodities in demand at 
Japan, in the countries of Siam, Cambodia, and Tonquin, 
not by erecting expensive factories, but by forming con¬ 
tracts with the native merchants. These merchants, at 
fixed seasons, brought to the ports the commodities for 
which they had contracted, and though it was often neces¬ 
sary to advance to them the capital with which the pur¬ 
chases were effected, they had regularly fulfilled their 
engagements. 1 Even the Company itself, and that in 
places where their factories cost them the most, had made 
experiments, and with great advantage, on the expediency 
of employing the native merchants in providing their in¬ 
vestments. At Surat, in 1665-66, “ the investments of the 
season were obtained by the employment of a native mer¬ 
chant, who had provided an assortment of pepper at his 
own risk, and though the Dutch had obstructed direct 
purchases of pepper, the agents continued the expedient 
of employing the native merchants, and embarked a mo¬ 
derate assortment.” c Factories to carry on the traffic 
of Asia, at any rate on the scale, or anything approaching 
t the ;<cale, of the East India Company, were the na¬ 
tural off-spring of a joint-stock; the Managers or Di¬ 
rectors of which had a much greater interest in the 
patronago they created, which was wholly their own; than 
in the profits of the company, of which they had only an 
insignificant share. Had the trade to India been conducted 
from the beginning, on those principles of individual ad¬ 
venture and free competition, to which the nation owes its 
commercial grandeur, it is altogether improbable that 
many factories would have been established. The agency 
of tho native merchants would have performed much; 
and where it was not sufficient, the Indian trade would 
have naturally divided itself into two branches. One sot 
of adventurers would have established themselves in India, 
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^ * Lettoi * from tho Agent ami Council of Bantam (In the East India Register 
Office), Bruce, ii. 1G3. 

* Bruce, ii. 178, from a letter from the President ami Council of Surat. ' 
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tX by whom investments would have been provided for the 
chav. iw European ships, and to whom the cargoes of the European 

-goods wbuld have been consigned. Another class of ad- 

1GG3-68. ‘ venturers, who remained at home, would have performed 
the business of export and import from England, as it is 
* ‘ performed to any other-region of the globe. 1 

1 % The time, however, was t now approaching when the 

\ • weakness which had so long characterised the operations 
* of the English in India was gradually to disappear. Not- 
. withstanding the imperfections of the .government, at no 
period, perhaps, either prior or posterior, did the people of 
this country advance so rapidly in wealth and prosperity, as 
.’during the time, including the years (>f civil war,-from the. 
accession of James 1. to the expulsive of James Ik 2 We 
r are not informed of the particular -jneasut-es which were 


i It is very unlikely that any $u£U results won' d have taken place, or that 
a, trade ‘with India would have bebn formed, or if formed* would have been 
perpetuated bv any other means than those actually adopted. The Portuguese 
and Dutch had territorial posses ions and fortified factories ; and without simi¬ 
lar support, it would have been impossible for the English to l^ave participated 
in the profits of the commerce of the East. Even with these resources, the 
Dutch succeeded in expelling the English from the Archipelago ; and it is very 
little probable, that they would have’suffered a single English adventurer to 
carry on a trade with’any part of India from whence they could so easily ex¬ 
clude him. Principles of individual adventure and free coini>ctitiou, would 
have availed but little against’ tin? power and jealousy of our rivals; and it was 
necessary to meet them on equal terras, or to abandon the attempt. But rt 
was not only against European violence, that it was necessary to" be. armed ; 
the political state of India rendered the same precautions indispensable. What 
would have become of “individual adventure” at Surat, wliendt was pillar< d 
by the Mahrattas? And what would have been the fate of. the English com¬ 
merce with Madras and Bengal, on the repeated gccasionspon which it was 
menaced with extinction, by the rapacity’ and vindictiveness of the native 
princes? Had, therefore, the anti-monopoly doclrihes been more populrr in 
those day s than Hjc*y were, it is Very certain that the attempt tb carry them 
into effect, would have deprived England of all share-id? the trade with India, 
and cut off for everyone, main source of her commercial prosperity. It is 
equally certain, that without the existence of such factories ns were “ the 
natur.il.offspring of a joint-stock without tho ample resources of a nume¬ 
rous and wealthy a.sso«iation: and without the continuous anil vigorous efforts 
of a corporate body. anfcnattt i l y the enjoyment of valuable privileges, and 
the hope of perpetuating their po-sossion .by Services',rendered to..the state, 
we should never hove acquired political p‘> .vei‘ in India,. or rear ’d a mighty 
empire upon the foundations of trade.—W.' • 

-• Sir William Betty, who wrote his celebrated Work, entitled “ Political 
Arithmetic,” in 1670. says: “ 1 The streets of London showed that city to be 
* double wh u it was forty years before; great increase was also manifested at 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, Exeter, Portsmouth, and Cowes; and in Ire¬ 
land, it Dublin, liingsale, Coleraine, and Londonderry. 2. With respc-c: to 
shipping, the navy was triple or quadruple what it was at that time; the 
shipping of Newcastle was SO, 000 tons, and could n t then have exceeded a 
quarter of that amount. 3. The number and splendour of coaches, eqnipugcs, 
ami ; d much Increased since that l eriod, 4. The postage ol 

had increased from one to twenty. ->. ihe king’s revenue had tripled itself.” 
See too, Macpher&on’s Annals, ii. 680. 
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by the Directors for obtaining an extension of 
funds; blit the increase of capital in the nation was pro¬ 
bably the principal cause which enabled them, in the year 
succeeding the acquisition of Bombay, to provide a grander 
fleet and cargo than they had ever yet sent forth. In the 
course of the year 1667-68, six ships sailed to Surat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of 130,000/.; five ships to 
Fort St. George, with a value of 75,000/.; and five to Ban¬ 
tam, with a stock of 40,000/. In the next season we are 
informed that the consignments to Surat consisted of 
1,200 tons of shipping, with a stock of the value of 75,000/.; 
to Fort St. George, of five ships, and a stock of 103,000/.; 
and to Bantam, of three ships and 35,000/. In the year 
1669-70, 1,500 tons of shipping were sent to Surat, six 
ships to Fort St. George, and four to Bantam, and the 
whole amount of the stock was 281,000/. The vessels sent 
out in 1670-71 amounted to sixteen, and their cargoes and 
bullion to 303,500/. In the following year four ships were 
sent to Surat, and nearly 2,000 tons of shipping to Fort 
St. George ; the cargo and bullion to the former, being 
85,000/., to the latter, 160,000/. : shipping to the amount 
of 2,800 tons was consigned to Bantam, but of the value 
of the bullion and goods no account seems to bo preserved. 
In 1672-73, shock and bullion to the amount of 157,700/. 
were sent to Surfit and Fort St. George. On account of 
the war, and the more exposed situation of Bantam, the 
consignment to that settlement was postponed. In the 
following year, it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
consigned, of the value of 100,000/. to Surat; 87,000/. to 
Fort St. George; and 41,000/. to Bantam. 1 

Other events of these years were of considerable im¬ 
portance. In 1667-68, appears the first order of the Com¬ 
pany for the importation of tea . 2 Attempts were now 
recommended for resuming trade with Sumatra . 3 In 
1671-72, considerable embarrassment was produced at 
Surat by the arrival of a French fleet of twelve ships, and 
a stock computed at 130,000/. The inconsiderate pur¬ 
chases and silos of the French reduced the price of 


1 Bruce, ii. 201, 206. 209—224, 227, 230—236. 253, 259—278, 281. 2S2, 283— 
293, 29fi, 297- 312, 313 327.328,331. 

* ~I 0 . The words of tills order are cartons, “to send lurae by these 

Blnp* ICO 11». wnlpht of the best toy that you can 
3 Ibid, 211. 
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European goods, and raised that of Indian ; hut these 
adventurers exhibited so little of the spirit and knowledge 
of commerce, as convinced the Company’s agents that 
they would not prove formidable rivals. 1 

As England and Franco were now united in alliance 
against the Dutch, the Company might have exulted in' 
the prospect of humbling their oppressors, but the danger 
of a new set of competitors seems effectually to have re¬ 
pressed these triumphant emotions. In 1673, the island 
of St. Helena, which had several times changed its masters, 
being recaptured from the Dutch, was granted anew and 
confirmed to the Company by a royal charter. 2 

Tlio funds which, in such unusual quantity, the Di¬ 
rectors had been able to supply for the support of the 
trade in India, did not suffice to remove, it would appear 
that they hardly served to lighten, the pecuniary difficul¬ 
ties under which it laboured. To an order to provide a 
large investment, the President and Council at Surat, in 
1673-74, replied, that the funds at their disposal were only 
88,228/. and their debts 100,000/. besides interest on the 
same at 9 per cent.; and in November, 1674, thoy repre¬ 
sented that the debt arose to no less a sum than 135,000/. • 
and that all returns must in a great measure be suspended 
till, by the application of the funds received from Europe, 
the Company’s credit should bo revived. 3 

Of the sort of views held out at this period to excite 
the favour of the nation towards the East India Company, 
a specimen has come down to v.; of considerable value. 
Sir Josiuh Child, an eminent member of the body of Di¬ 
rectors, in his celebrated Discourses on Trade, written in 
1665, and published in 1667, represents the trade to India 
as the moat beneficial branch Of English commerce; and 
in proof of this opinion he asserts, that it employs from 
twenty five to thirty sail of the most warlike mercantile 
ships of the kingdom, manned with mariners from 60 to 
100 each ; that it supplies the kingdom with saltpetre 
which would otherwise cost the nation an immense sum 
to the Dutch ; with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and drugs, to 
the value of 150,000/. or 180,000/. yearly, for which it would 
otherwise pay to the same people an exorbitant price; 
with materials for export to Turkey, Franco, Spain, Italy,* 

1 Brac c* U. 302. a Ibid. 232, 334. 3 Ibid. 337,342, 3GG. 
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Guinea, to the amount of 200,000/. or 300,000/. yearly, 
countries with which, if the nation were deprived of these 
commodities, a profitable trade could not be carried on. 

These statements were probably made with an intention 
to deceive. The imports, exclusive of saltpetre, are asserted 
to exceed 400,000/. a year; though the stock which was 
annually sent to effect the purchases, and to defray the 
whole expense of factories and fortifications abroad, hardly 
amounted in any number of years preceding 1665, to 
100,000/., often to much less; whilo the Company were 
habitually contracting debts, and labouring under the 
severest pecuniary difficulties. 1 Thus early, in the history 
of this Company, is it found necessary to place reliance 
on their, accounts and statements, only when something 
very different from the authority of their advocates is 
found to constitute the basis of our belief. 

It will be highly instructive to confront one exaggerated 
statement with another. About the same time with the 
discourses of Sir Josiah Child, appeared the celebrated 
work of De Witt on the state of Holland. Proceeding on 
the statement of Sir Walter Raleigh, who in the investi¬ 
gation of the Dutch fishery, made for the information of 
James I. in 1603, affirmed, that “the Hollanders fished on 
the coasts of Great Britain with no fewer than 3,000 ships, 
and 50,000 men; that they employed and sent to sea, to 
transport and sell the fish so taken, and to make returns 
thereof, 9,000 ships more, and 150,000 men ; and that 
twenty busses do, one way or other, maintain 8,000 
people he adds, that from the time of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh to the time at which he wrote, the traffic of Holland 
in all its branches could not have increased less than one 
third. A1 lowing this account to be exaggerated in the same 
proportion as that of the East India Director, which the 
nature of the circumstances, so much better known, renders 
rather improbable: it is yet evident, to what a remarkable 
degree the fisheries of the British coasts, to which the 
Dutch confined themselves, constituted a more important 


1 The pecuniary difficulties were chiefly encountered In lndta, and might 
have explaij»«*d the apparent disiucreoment between the value ot the imports 
and the slock sent oat to effect their purchase, the fact being that t 
r-ent out was inadequate to the purchase, and the investments were paid for by 
money taken up in lmlm, the great protit mado on their more than cover¬ 
ing the interest of the debt.—W. 
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commerce than the highly vaunted, hut comparatively 

... insignificant business of the East India Company. 1 The 

- English fishery, at the single station of Newfoundland, 

1G75-82. exceeded in value the trade to the East Indies. In the 
year 1676, no fewer than 102 ships, carrying twenty guns 
each, and eighteen boats, with five men to each boat, 
9,180 men in all, were employed in that traffic ; and the 
total value of the fish and oil was computed at 386,4002. 2 

The equipments, in 1674-75, were, five ships to Surat 
with 189,000Z. in goods and bullion; five to Fort St. George 
with 202,0002.; and 2,500 tons of shipping to Bantam 
with 65,0002.: In 1675-76, to Surat, five ships and 96,5002.; 
to Fort St. George, five ships and 235,000 2.; to Bantam, 
2,450 ton 3 of shipping and 58,0002.: In 1676-77, three 
ships to Surat, and three to Fort St. George, with 97,0002. 
to the one, and 176,6002. to the other; and eight ships to 
Bantam, with no account of the stock. The whole adven¬ 
ture to India, in 1677-78, seems to have been seven ships 
and 352,0002.; of which a part, to the value of 10,0002. or 
12,0002., was to be forwarded from Fort St. George to 
Bantam: In 1678*79, eight ships and 393,9502.: In 1679-80, 
ten ships and 461,7002.: In 1680-81, eleven ships and 
596,0002.: And, in 1681-82, seventeen ships, and 740,0002.* 
The events affecting the East India Company were still 
common and unimportant. In 1674-75, a mutiny, occa¬ 
sioned by retrenchment, but not of any serious magnitude, 
was suppressed at Bombay. In trying and executing the 
ringleaders, the Company exercised the formidable powers 
of martial law. The trade of Bengal had grown to such 
importance, that, instead of a branch of the agency at Fort 
St. George, an agency was now constituted in Bengal itself. 
Directions were forwarded to make attempts for opening a 
trado with China; and tea, to the valup of 100 dollars, 
was in 1676-77, ordered on the Company’s account. Be- 


l An anonymous author, whom Anderson in his History of Commerce quotes 
as an authorin’, says, in 1079, that the Dutch herring ami cod fishery employed 
8,000 vessels and 200,000 sailors and fishers, whereby they annualli --rained 
five millions sterling; besides their Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland 
fisheries, and the multitude of trades and people empbnod by them at home. 

■ work, 11.541 

nmry < f the sw.temems of Child and De Witt. For ampler satisfaction the 
works themselves must be consulted. 

« Anden on’s iii ; ry t • Commerce. Macpherson’s Annals, ih 579. 

I 1. i 1 0 —39*2, 393, 3'J'i —400, 400, 410 — 4 

439—440, 4M, 453—459, 4G5, 406. 
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ordinary causes of depression which affected the BOOK I. 
Company at Bantam, a particular misfortune occurred in chap. n r . 

1667. The principal persons belonging to the factory - 

having gone up the river in their prows, a number of - 16 ® 2 ' 
Javanese assassins, who had concealed themseves in the 
water, suddenly sprung upon them, and put them to 
death. 1 

In 1677-78, “the Court,” says Mr. Bruce, “recommended 
temporising expedients to their servants, with the Mogul, 
with Sivaj ee, and with the petty Rajahs; but at the same 
time they gave to President Augier and his council dis¬ 
cretionary powers, to employ armed vessels, to enforce the 
observation of treaties and grants:—in this way, the Court 
shifted from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they might be able, in any questions which 
might arise between the King and the Company, to refer 
such hostilities to the errors of their servants.” 2 This 
cool provision of a subterfuge, at the expense of their ser¬ 
vants, is a policy ascribed to the Company, in this instance, 
by one of the most unabashed of their eulogists. We shall 
see, as we advance, in what degree the precedent has been 
followed. 

The difficulties which now occurred in directing the 
operations of the various individuals employed in the 
business of the East India Company begun to be serious. 

The Directors, from ignorance of the circumstances in 
which their servants were placed, often transmitted to 
them instructions which it would have been highly im¬ 
prudent to execute. The functionaries abroad often took 
upon themselves, and had good reasons for their caution, 
to disregard the orders which they received. A door being 
thus opened for discretionary conduct, the instructions of 
the Directors were naturally as often disobeyed for the 
convenience of the actors abroad, as for the benefit of tho 
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T. Company at home. The disregard of their authority, and 
chat. v. the violation of their commands, had been a frequent 
- subject of uneasiness and indignation to the Directors. 

1683. was this alL From discordant pretensions to rank 

and advancement in the service, animosities arose among 
the agents abroad. Efforts were made by Directors for 
the cure of these troublesome, and even dangerous, dis¬ 
eases. Seniority was adopted as the principle of promo¬ 
tion ; but nomination to the important office of a Member 
of Council at the Agencies, as well as Presidencies, was 
reserved to the Court of Directors. 1 


CHAPTER Y. 

From the Project of forming a new and rival Company , 
till the Union of the two Companies by the Award of 
Codolphin , in the year 1711. 

T HE Company were now again threatened by that com¬ 
petition with their fellow-citizens, which they have 
always regarded as their greatest misfortime. From the 
renewal of their charter, shortly after the accession of 
Charles II., their monopoly had not been disturbed, except 
by a few feeble interlopers, whom they had not found it 
difficult to crush. In the year 1682-83, the design was 
disclosed of opening a subscription for a new joint-stock, 
and establishing a rival East India Company. The scheme 
was so much in unison with the sentiments of tho nation, 
and assumed an aspect of so much importance, that it was 
taken into consideration by the King and Council. It had 
so much effect upon the views of the Company, though 
for the present the Council withheld their sanction, that, 
in Mr. Bruce’s opinion, 2 it introduced into their policy of 
1682-83 a refinement, calculated and intended to impose 
upon tho King and the public. It induced them to speak of 
the amount of their equipments, not, as usual, in terms 
of exact detail, but in those of vague and hyperbolical 
estimate. What we know of their adventure of that year 
is only the information they forwarded to their Indian 


> Bruce, ii. 355, 374, 459, 453. 

2 Ibid. 275—M. Bruce's words are “ a new practice, probably a refinement 
In policy,” ii. 477.-W. 
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that the stock to be sent out would exceed one 
million sterling. In the course of the next season they 
equipped four ships to Surat. Of that year we only further 
know that 100,000/. in bullion was intended for Bengal. 
In 16S4-85, information was forwarded to Surat, in general 
terms, that the tonnage and stock would be considerable. 
Five ships sailed for Fort St. George and Bengal, with 
140,000/. in bullion. Of other circumstances nothing is 
adduced: and for several succeeding year 3 no statement 
of the tonnage and stock of the annual voyages appears. 1 

Under the skill which the Court of Directors have all 
along displayed in suppressing such information as they 
wished not to appear, it is often impossible to collect more 
than gleanings of intelligence respecting the Company's 
debts. At the present period, however, they appear to 
have been heavy and distressing. In 1676, it was asserted 
by their opponents in England that their debts amouuted 
to 600,000/. ; 2 and we have already seen that, in 1674, the 
debt of Surat alone amounted to 135,000/.* In 1682-83, 
the Directors authorised the Agency in Bengal to borrow 
200,000/., and in 1683-84, it is stated that the debt upon 
the dead stock at Bombay alone amounted to 300,000/. 4 It 
seems highly probable that at this time their debts ex¬ 
ceeded their capital. 

In a war between the King of Bantam and his son, in 
which the English sided with the one, 5 and the Dutch with 
the other, the son prevailed ; and expelled the English 
from the place. The agents and servants of the factory 
took skelter at Batavia, and the Dutch Governor made 
offer of his assistance to bring the property of the Com¬ 
pany from Bantam, As the English, however,accused the 
Dutch of being the real authors of the calamity, they de¬ 
clined the proposal, as precluding those claims of redress 
which the Company might prosecute in Europe. Various 
efforts were made to regain possession of Bantam, but the 
Dutch from this time remained sole masters of Java. 8 

Upon the loss of Bantam, the Presidency for the govern- 

1 Bruce, it. 476, 481—496, 606—628, 531. 

\ Anclersou’ft History of Commerce. Macphorson’s Annal*, ii. 579. 

a Supra, p. 9... * Bruce, ii. 48*2, 499. 

is no proof that the English took any part in the dispute, nor is 
Dutch—W T Ci WCr0 UUt 8ufflcieiUl r strong to provoke tho enmity of tho 

6 Bruce, it. 492. 
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ment of tlie Eastern Coast, which had hitherto, with a 
fond desire for the traffic of the islands, been stationed at 
that place, was removed to Fort St. George. 1 

The nation becoming gradually more impatient under 
the monopoly, the numbers multiplied of those who ven¬ 
tured to break through the restraint which it imposed on 
the commercial ardour of the times. 2 The Company, not 
satisfied with the power which they had already obtained 
of common and martial law, and of seizing, with their 
property, and sending to England, as many of their coun¬ 
trymen as their interests or caprice might direct, still 
called for a wider range of authority: and, under the 
favour of government which they now enjoyed, obtained 
the powers of Admiralty jurisdiction, for the purpose of 
seizing and condemning, safe from the review of the courts 
of municipal law in England, the ships of the interlopers. 3 
The servants of the Company were now invested with un¬ 
limited power over the British people in India. 

Insurrection again appeared at Bombay, and assumed a 
very formidable aspect. The causes were such as have 
commonly, in the Company’s affairs, been attended with 
similar effects. Efforts had been made to retrench ex¬ 
penses ; unpleasant to the Company’s servants. The ear¬ 
liest experiment of the Company in territorial sovereignty 
agreed with the enlarged experience of succeeding times : 
the expense of the government exceeded the revenue which 
the population and territory could be made to yield. The 
Directors,* new to the business of government, were dis¬ 
appointed ; and having first laboured to correct the deficit 
by screwing up the revenue, they next attempted the same 
arduous task by lessening the expense. By the two opera¬ 
tions together, all classes of their subjects were alienated : 
first, the people, by the weight of taxation; next, the 
instruments of government, by the diminution of their 



1 Bruce, ii. 502. 

a It would appear, from the way in which these interlopers arc spoken of 
that they were unconnected merchants seeking only to carry on trade with 
India on the principles of individual adventure und free competition. It 
seems, however, that they attempted more than this, repres ntin// themselves 
as a new Company chartered bv the Kim:, whose purpose it was to deprive tho 
old of their privilee.es. They endeavoured also to establish themselves perma¬ 
nently at various places in tho Dekhan, and offered to the Kinp of Golcvide 
15,000 Piuodus for permission to erect a I-'ort at Armagu m. It was not with¬ 
out cause, therefore, that the Company regarded them with four, and endea¬ 
voured to suppress their commerce.—W, 

* Bruce, ii. 496. 
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INSURRECTION AT BOMBAY. 

Accordingly Captain Keigwin, commander of the 
garrison at Bombay, was joined by the troops and the great 
body of the people, in renouncing the authority of the 
Company, and declaring by proclamation, dated December 
27, 1G83, that the island belonged to the Bang. Keigwin 
was by general consent appointed Governor; and imme¬ 
diately addressed letters to the King and the Dijke of 
York, stating such reasons as were most likely to avert 
from his conduct the condemnation to which it was 
exposed. 1 

The President and Council at Surat, conscious of their 
inability to reduce the island by force, had recourse to 
negotiation. A general pardon, and redress of grievances, 
were promised. First three commissioners were sent ; 
afterwards the President repaired to Bombay in person. 
But neither entreaties nor threats were of any avail. 2 

As soon as intelligence arrived in England, the King’s 
command was procured, directing Captain Keigwin "to 
deliver up the island; and instructions were forwarded 
to proceed against the insurgents by force. When Sir 
Thomas Grantham, the commander of the Company’s 
fleet, presented himself at Bombay, invested with the 
lung’s commission, Keigwin offered, if assured of a free 
pardon to himself and adherents, to surrender the place. 
On these terms, the island w T as restored to obedience. 3 
For the more effectual coercion of any turbulent propen¬ 
sities, the expedient was adopted of removing the seat of 
government from Surat to Bombay. Nor could the humble 
pretensions of a President and Council an longer satisfy 
the rising ambition of the Company. The Dutch had 
established a regency at Batavia and Columbo. It was 
not consistent with the grandeur of the English Company 
to remain contented with inferior distinction. In 1687 
Bombay was elevated to the dignity of a Regency, with 
unlimited power over the rest of the Company’s settle- 

1 Bruce, ii. 512. Governor Child is accused by Hamilton of wanton and in¬ 
tolerable oppressions? and tbnt author states some facts which indicate exces¬ 
sive tyranny. New account of flic East Indies, i. 1 >7 —100. 

2 Bruce, it. 515. 
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3 I he first vv«s surrendered on the 20th November. 1084, upon stii-uli 
which secured entire immunity to the mutineers, with k.\c u> ivtum to lurone 
• • interval, a ci 

• ■ itu Kin.', a: u 

preside in all judicial proceedings at Bombay. ~W. 1 J 
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merits. 1 Madras was formed into a corporation, governed 
by a mayor and aldermen. 2 

The English had met with less favour, and more oppres¬ 
sion, from the native powers in Bengal, than in any other 
part of India. 3 * * * * 8 In 1685-86, the resolution was adopted of 
seeking redress and protection by force of arms. The 
greatest military equipment the Company had ever pro¬ 
vided was sent to Lidia. Ten armed vessels, from twelve 
to seventy guns, under the command of Captain Nicholson, 
and six companies of infantry, without captains, whose 
places were to be supplied by the Members of Council in 
Bengal, were despatched, with instructions to seize and for¬ 
tify Chittagong as a place of future security, and to retaliate 
in such a manner upon the Nabob and Mogul as to obtain 
reparation for the injuries and losses which had been al 
ready sustained. In addition to this force, the Directors* 
in the following year, made application to the King for an 
entire company of regular infantry with their officers; and 
power was granted to the Governor in India to select from 
the j>rivates such men as should appear qualified to bo com¬ 
missioned officers in the Company’s service. By some of 
those innumerable casualties, inseparable from distant ex¬ 
peditions, the whole of the force arrived not at one time 
in the Ganges; and an insignificant quarrel between some 
of the English soldiers and the natives, was imprudently 
allowed to bring on hostilities, before the English were in a 


i The seat of Government had been transferred from Surat to r.ombay in the 
preceding year. Bruce, ii. 553. The policy of placing the British Indian 
authorities under one head, is too obvious to be ascribed merely to the rising 
ambition of the Company —W. 

- Bruce, ii. 526, 540, 584, 501. It was debated In the Privy Council, whether 
the cluu ter of Incorporation should l»c under the Kind’s or the Company's seal. 
The King ft°hcd the Chairman his opinion, who replied, “that no p» r.on in 

India should be employed by Immcdinto commission from Ids 11 nje/ ty, because, 
if they were, f <y would be prejud ml to our service by tic ir aYnmv m , and 
prejudicial to themselves, because the wind of extraordinary honour in their 

heads would probably make them so haughty ami overbearing, that wo should 

l»c forced to remove them." 1-otter from the Court to the President of Fort 

St. George (ibid. r»yi). Hamilton, ut supra (1 h 9—192). Urine's Historical 

Fragments, 185, 188. 192. 198. Ca ‘ 

8 Mr. Ormc is not nuwilling to ascribe part of the hardships they experienced 
to the interlopers, who, seeking protection against the oppressions Tif the Com¬ 
pany, were more sedulous and tkilfnl in their endeavours to please the native 
governors. Historical Fragments, 185.—M. This was, no douht, true to some 
extent, but the difficulties were, in a still greater degree, attributable to the 
administration of Shaisiah Kliau, as Subahdar of Bengal, whose insatiable de¬ 
sire of accumulate, g wealth, led him to a system of extortion, which descended 
through all his subordinates, and of which the English trade was the especial 
object.—W. 
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DISTURBANCES IN BENGAL. 

to maintain them with success. They were BOOK I. 
obliged to retire from Hoogly, 1 after they had cannonaded chain v. 

it with the fleet, and took shelter at Chutanuttee, after- -- 

wards Calcutta, till an agreement with the Nabob, or addi- 1685-87. 
tional forces, should enable them to resume their stations. 

The disappointment of their ambitious schemes was bit¬ 
terly felt by the Court of Directors. They blamed their 
servants in Bengal in the severest terms, not only for 
timidity, but breach of trust, as having turned the re¬ 
sources of the Company, which ought to have been effec¬ 
tually employed in obtaining profitable and honourable 
terms from the Nabob and Mogul, to their own schemes of 
private avarice and emolument. 2 A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the Nabob, which he only employed for preparing the 
means of an effectual attack. The English imder the direc¬ 
tion of Charnock, the Company’s agent, made a gallant 
defence, dhey not only repulsed the Nabob’s forces in 
repeated assaults, but stormed the fort of Tanna, seized 
the island of Injellee, in which they fortified themselves, 
and burnt the town of Balasore, with forty sail of the 
Mogul fleet; the factories, however, at Patna and Cossim- 
buzar were taken and plundered. In September, 1G87, an 
accommodation was effected, and the English were allowed 
to return to Hoogly with their ancient privileges. But 




circumstancea arc so summarily narrated as to be inexactly told. 

Three English soldiers had quarrelled with tl •!•-., : 
bcenwouivU.d ; a company ut soldiers was called out in their defence, and 
nnally the whole of the troops. The native force . colic, t d to oppose tlicm 
were routed, the town w cannonaded hy the ships, and the Foiddar w£ 
compelled to solicit a cessation of arms, which was granted on condition of 1ns 
funusliing menus of conveying the Company’s Roods on board their vessels 
Before.the action took place orders had come from Shuhstah Khan to c.mnlro- 
mise the differences with the English, but their claims had now become so 
considerable, amounting to al>ove GG lacs of rupees, or nearly 7b0 ( 000/., that it 
was not likely they expected tho Nuwab’a acquiescence. They remained at 
Iloogly till the 20th of December, and then, “ considering that Hoogly was an 
open town, retired to Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, from its being a safer situation 
during any negotiation with the Nabob or Mogul.’' Negotiation.! were ac¬ 
cordingly opened and terms agreed upon, when, in February, tho Nawab 
J“J* mask * 411(1 a lju ‘«e body of horse appeared before iioogly. Bruce, 

wf«;\L^ U \ revr ? u « t f d, l it J l0C8 not appear wli y the Court was dissatisfied 
aimnr^dnn ;l t ’ : rsi 1 n Bengal,un indistinctness arising from the extreme 
w aCCOunt n B, ruce ; lhc ‘ hief Object Of the urmanu nt 

Chittagong ; the Court couriered that the truce granted 
hod tiven to ne ^ uUatlon entered Into with the Nawab, 
tout of dun-ir ; tltcr thil ° Mrongtlien his trooj a at Chirtag.m and pWo 
make unTxlI t f atrvant f pr °,r >"«’ ’ > their claim, b, eomVonsatb n, to 
'****• mther Uia » vindicate the rights of the Coinpapy. 
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this was a termination of the contest ill-relished by the 
Court of Directors. Repeating their accusations of Char- 
nock and their other functionaries, they sent Sir John 
Child, the governor of Bombay, to Madras and Bengal, for 
the purpose of reforming abuses, and of re-establishing, if 
possible, the factories at Cossimbuzar and other places, 
from which they had been driven by the war. A large 
ship, the Defence, accompanied by a frigate, arrived from 
England under the command of a captain of the name of 
Heath, with instructions for war. The Company’s servants 
had. made considerable progress by negotiation in regaining 
their ancient ground; when Heath 1 precipitately com¬ 
menced hostilities, plundered the town of Balasore, and 
proceeded to Chittagong, which he found himself unable 
to subdue. Having taken the Company’s servants and 
effects on board, agreeably to his orders, he sailed to Madras; 
and Bengal was abandoned. 2 

These proceedings, with the rash and presumptuous be¬ 
haviour of Sir John Child on the western side of India, 
exasperated Aurengzebe, the most powerful of all the 
Mogul sovereigns, and exposed the Company’s establish¬ 
ments to ruin in every part of India. The factory at 
Surat was seized; the island of Bombay was attacked by 
the fleet of the Siddees; the greater part of it was taken, 
and the governor besieged in the town and castle. Aureng¬ 
zebe issued orders to expel the English from his domi¬ 
nions. The factory at Masulipatara was seized; as was 
also that at Vizagapatam, where the Company’s agent and 
several of their servants were slain. The English stooped 
to the most abject submissions. With much difficulty 
they obtained an order for the restoration of the factory 

1 The lx feme arrived In India in October, lr, A. anti took the Company's 
servants and properly on board at Calcutta in tha following month. The 
attack nil Balasore was made on tho 2tfth of November, and in opposition to 
tlu- ad vie or the agent und Council on board tho licet: after its failure the 
“hip* re ceded to Chittagong, where it d- terrain d to addicts the Na’wnh 
Urfore commencing hostilities. Without waiting for a reply, or commencing 
military operations. Captain Heath sailed from Chittagong, and after a fruit 
less attempt to effect a settlement in Aracan, conveyed tbe < ompanvfc nrn 
pony an rvants to Madras, w hen they arrived in March, 1689. iiruce iL 

- These events c.curn d under the government of the celebrated imperial 
demiiy, Shn.sUh khan; “ to rise character of whom (sat s Mr. Stewart SEtorv 
of Bo,,*.1 300.) t » wceodinLdy dittkult to do juste. ' l.v tho >SS 
m,rnri.in. he .s d ’scribed as the pattern of excellence; but by the English he 

oVthc MoiummXt ' : -W ™*- ,Mt5 arc 8lr0, '«'>' »»«»o side 
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tfratj and the removal of the enemy from Bombay. 
Negotiation was continued, with earnest endeavours, to 
effect a reconciliation. The trade of the strangers was felt 
in the Mogul treasuries; and rendered the Emperor, as 
well as his deputies, not averse to an accomodation. But 
the interruption and delay sustained by the Company 
made them pay dearly for their premature ambition, and 
for the unseasonable insolence, or the imprudence of their 
servants. 1 


During these contests, the French found an interval in 
which they improved their footing in India. They had 
formed an establishment at Pondicherry, w r here they were 
at this time employed in erecting fortifications. 2 

The equipments for 1689-90 were on a reduced scale ; 
consisting of three ships only, two for Bombay, and one 
for Fort St. George. They were equally small the succeed¬ 
ing yeaT. We are not informed to what the number of 
ships or value of cargo amounted in 1691-2. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, the number of ships was eleven ; and 
was increased in 1693-4, to thirteen. In the following 
year there was a diminution, but to what extent does not 
appear. In each of the years 1695-6 and 1696-7, the num¬ 
ber of ships was eight. And in 1697-8 it was only four. 3 

It was now laid down as a determinate object of policy, 
that independence was to bo established in India; and 
dominion acquired. Tn the instructions forwarded in 


1689, the Directors expounded themselves in the following 
words: “The increase of our revenue i ; the subject of 
our care, as much as our trade :—’tis that must maintain 
our force, when twenty accidents may interrupt our trade; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India;—without that 
we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 


1 Brnce, ii. 558. 569, 578, 594, 608, 620, 630, 639, 641, 646, 650. The lively 
and intelligent Captain Hamilton represents the conduct of .Sir John Child at 
Surat as exceptionable in the highest degree. But the Captain was an inter- 
l °pcr, and though his book is strongly stumped with the marks of voracity, Ids 
testimony Is to be received with same caution on the urn* aide. as that of the 
Company on the other. New account of India, i. 199—22*.—M. 

Bruce and >b wart give translations of the original orders from the Com¬ 
pany S accords. The factory at Surat was fined 150.000 rupees, and Mr. Child 
Ami' v-u c- l> t ! lPU,! and • -lulled. Bruce, li. 639. libi. Her.:: il A up. 

r/mu.Mnv-! an ,uul enterprfccing 

died 1 —\V d t lCcluef o: {Ul thlir establishments in India! had previously 

3 BruC€ » li - 3 Ibid, Hi. 75, 87, 122, 139, 181. 203, 231. 1 
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power tliinks it their interest to prevent us;—and upon 
this account it is that the wise Dutch, in all their general 
advices which we have seen, write ten paragraphs concern¬ 
ing their government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one para¬ 
graph they write concerning trade .” 1 It thus appears at 
how early a period, when trade and sovereignty wero 
blended, the trade, as was abundantly natural, became an 
object of contempt, and by necessary consequence, a sub¬ 
ject of neglect. A trade, the subject of neglect, is of course 
a trade without profit . 2 

This policy was so far gratified, about the same period, 
that Tegnapatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel 
•coast, a little to the south of Pondicherry, was obtained 
by purchase, and secured by grant from the country 
powers. It was strengthened by a wall and bulwarks, and 
named Fort St. David . 3 

A fact of much intrinsic importance occurs at this part 
of the history. Among the Christians of the East, the 
Armenians, during the power of the successors of Con¬ 
stantine, had formed a particular sect. When the coun¬ 
tries which they inhabited were overrun by theMahomedan 
arms, they were transplanted by force, in great numbers, 
into Persia, and dispersed in the surrounding countries. 
Under oppression, the Armenians adhered to their faith ; 
and addicting themselves to commerce, became, like the 
Jews in Europe, the merchants and brokers in the different 
countries to which they resorted . 4 A proportion of them 
made their way into India, and by their usual industry and 
acuteness, acquired that share in the business of the coun¬ 
try which was the customary reward of the qualities they 
displayed. The pecuniary pressure under which the Com¬ 
pany at this timo laboured, and under which, without 
ruinous consequences, the increase of patronage could not 


> Bruce, ill. 78. 

2 The anxiety of the Directors to maintain a trade “without profit," would 
l>e somewhat inexplicable, if it was true, but the injuries to which that trade 
had been exposed from European competition and native exactions, had suffi¬ 
ciently proved 4hat it could not be earned on without tho menus of maintaining 
an independent position in India.— W. 

3 Bruce, iii. 120. 

* See, in Gibbon, viii. 357 to 360, a train of allusions, as usual, to th? history 
of ti e Armenians; and in his notes a list of its authors.—The principal facts 
regarding them, as a religious people, are collected with his usual industry and 
fidelity by Mosheim, Ecclesiast. Uist. iii. 403, 404, 495, and 412, 413. 
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pursued, constrained the Directors to look out for 
economical modes of conducting their trade. They ac¬ 
cordingly gave instructions, that, instead of multiplying 
European agents in India, natives, and especially Arme¬ 
nians, should he employed: “ because,” to use the words of 
Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the letters of the Court, 
“that people could vend English woollens, by carrying 
small quantities into the interior provinces, and coulu 
collect fine muslins, and other new and valuable articles, 
suited to the European demands, better than any agents of 
the Company could effect, under any phirmaund or grant 
which might be eventually purchased.” 1 

The prosperity which the nation had enjoyed, since the 
death of Charles L, having rendered capital more abundant, 
the eagerness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had proportion- 
ably increased; and the principles of liberty being now 
better understood, and actuating more strongly the breasts 
of Englishmen, not only had private adventure, in more 
numerous instances, surmounted the barriers of the com¬ 
pany’s monopoly, but the public in general at last disputed 
the power of a royal charter, unsupported by Parliamentary 
sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the people in 
favour of another, and to debar all but the East India 
Company from tho commerce of India. Applications were 
made to Parliament for a new system of management in 
this branch of national affairs; and certain instances of 
severity, -which were made to carry the appearance of. 
atrocity, in the exercise of the powers of inhrtial law 
assumed by the Company, in St. Helena and other places, 
served to augment the unfavourable opinion which was 
now rising against them. 2 

The view’s.of the House of Commons were hostile to the 
Company. A committee, appointed to investigate the 
subject, delivered it as their opinion on the 16th January, 
1690, that a new Company should be established, and 
established by Act of Parliament; but that the present 
Company should carry on the trade exclusively, till the 
new Company were established, 3 The House itsolfj in 


1 Brace, iii. 88. 

* Ibid. 81; Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 618; and Adam Smith, Wealth of 
Nation-, iii. 132, who with his uraal sagadly brings to view the cat'iea of the 
principal events in the history of the Company. 

3 Bruce, iii. 82. 
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1691, addressed the King to dissolve the Company, and 
incorporate a new one; when the King referred the ques¬ 
tion to a committee of the Privy Council. 1 

In the mean time the Company proceeded, in a spirit of 
virulence, to extinguish the hated competition of the 
general traders. £c The Court,” says Mr. Bruce, transcribing 
the instructions of 1691, “ continued to act towards their 
opponents, interlopers, in the same manner as they had 
done in the latter years of the two preceding reigns; and 
granted commissions to all their captains, proceeding this 
season to India, to seize the interlopers of every descrip¬ 
tion, and to bring them to trial before the Admiralty 
Court at Bombay ;— explaining, that, as they attributed 
all the differences between the Company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued their depreda¬ 
tions on the subjects of the Mogul or King of Persia, they 
were to be tried for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed; but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should be known.” 2 

The cruelty which marks these proceedings is obvious; 
and would hardly be credible if it were less strongly at¬ 
tested. The Company seized their opponents, and carried 
them before their own Admiralty Courts, that is, before 
themselves, to judge and pass sentence in their own cause, 
and inflict almost any measure of injury which it suited 
minds, inflamed with all the passions of disappointed 
avarice and ambition, to perpetrate. They accused their 
competitors of piracy, or of any other crime they chose; 
tried them as they pleased, and sentenced them even to 
death: accounting it an act of mercy that they did not 
consign them to the executioner before the royal pleasure 
was known;—as if that pleasure could be as quickly 
knovru in India, as it could in Englandas if the unfor¬ 
tunate victim might not remain for months and years in 
the dungeons of the Company, in a climate, where a sen¬ 
tence of imprisonment, for any length of time, to a Euro¬ 
pean constitution, is a sentence of almost certain death; 
and where he could hardly fail to suffer the pains of many 
executions, beside the ruin of his affairs, in a land of 
strangers and enemies, even if his wretched life were pro¬ 
tracted till his doom, pronounced at the opposite sido of 
1 Macpherson’i! Annals, il. 648. » Bruce, iU. 102. 





1VERITY TOWARDS INTERLOPERS. 

_Jrobe, could be known. Mr. Bruce, with his usual 

alacrity of advocation, says, “This proceeding of the Court 
rested upon the opinion of the twelve Judges, which was, 
that the Company had a right to the trade to the East 
Indies, according to their charter.” 1 Because the Judges 
said they had a right to the trade to the East Indies, they 
assumed a right to be judges and executioners of their 
fellow-subjects, in their own cause. This was a bold con¬ 
clusion. It was impossible that, under any colour of 
justice, the powers of judicature intrusted to the Com¬ 
pany, by kingly without parliamentary authority, even if 
allowed, could be extended beyond their own servants, 
who voluntary submitted to their jurisdiction. Over the 
rest of tkoir fellow-subjects, it was surely sufficient power, 
if they were permitted to send them to England, to 
answer for their conduct, if challenged, before a tribunal 
which had not an overbearing interest in destroying 
them. 


The King 1 of 1693, like the King of any other period, 
preferred power in his own hands to power in the hands 
of the parliament, and would have been pleased to retain 
without participation the right of making or annulling 
exclusive privileges of trade. Notwithstanding the reso¬ 
lution of the committee of the House of Commons, that 
parliament should determine whatever regulations might 
be deemed expedient for the Indian trade, a new charter 
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!03 * Sir-Tosiah Child, ns Chairman of the Court of Directors 
" rotu to the Governor of Bombay, to spare no sevoritv to crush their countiv- 
V’ 6 ^°” nd { of tliy Company's pretensions in India. The 
t ? d ’ profe&5ll ‘g hls readiness to omit nothing which lay 
i -im t h, sphere ofhis power, to satisfy the wishes of the Company; but the 
U M ’ Un i 1 . ttp F U ?V would not let him proceed so far as might other¬ 
wise W desirable. Sir Josiah wrote back with anger: “That he expected his 
orders were to be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap 
of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew 
how to make laws tor the good of their own private families, mm a lc<- for the 
re taliating of compamos, and foreign commerce ” (Hamilton’s New \ccount 
Of Wdm, 1.232). I am the more particular,” adds Captain Hamilton. “ on 
this account, because I saw and copied both those letters in anno IG%. while 
mr. V uux [the Governor to whom the 1 fter- were addressed and I wero 
prisoners at Surat, on account of Captain Evory’s robbing the Mogul's great 
ship, called the Gangway.” Bruce, iii. 233.— M. 

, Mr * hero forgets tho caution he had recommended, a few pares before, 
in regard to explain Hamilton’s testimony. No doubt the servants of tho 
Company in India, were little inclined to exercise forbearnnet towards tho 
interlopers; but th ited la exaggerated. Cuptain iiamllton, 

an interloper, trafficked in India f<*r ten years, and could not have encountered 
very serious opposition: his imprisonment uas the act of the Mogul go v ern¬ 
ment.— W. 
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was granted by letters patent from the crown, as the 
proper mode of terminating the present controversies. 
The principal conditions were, that the capital of the 
Company, which was 756,000/., should be augmented by 
744,000/., so as to raise it to 1,500,000/.; that their exclu¬ 
sive privileges should be confirmed for twenty-one years ; 
that they should export 100,000/. of British produce an¬ 
nually ; that the title to a vote in the Court of Proprietors 
should be 1000/.; and that no more than ten votes should 
be allowed to any individual. 1 

The pretensions, however, of the House of Commons, 
brought this important question to a different issue. 
Towards the close of the very same season, that assembly 
came to a vote, “ that it was the right of all Englishmen 
to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless 
prohibited by act of parliament :” 2 and William knew his 
situation too well to disputo their authority. 

The Company laboured under the most pressing embar¬ 
rassments. Though their pecuniary difficulties, through 
the whole course of their history, have been allowed as 
little as possible to meet the public eye, what we happen 
to be told of the situation at this time of the Presidency 
at Surat affords a lively idea of the financial distresses in 
which they were involved. Instead of eight lacks of rupees, 
which it was expected would be sent from Bombay to 
Surat, to purchase goods for the homeward voyage, only 
three lacks and a half were received. The debt at Surat 
already amounted to twenty lacks ; yet it was absolutely 
necessary to borrow money to purchase a cargo for even 
three ships. A loan of one lack and 80,000 rupees was 
necessary to complete this small investment. To raise 
this sum, it was necessary to allow to individuals the pri¬ 
vileges of the contract which subsisted with the Armenian 
merchants. 3 And after all these exertions the money 
could only be obtained by taking it up on loans from the 
Company’s servants. 4 


1 Bruce, iii. 133— 133. Macpherson's Annals, ii. 649. 2 Ibid. 142. 

:l We know not the terms of that contract, nor how a participation in'its 
privileges could be granted to individuals without a breach of faith toward the 
Armenian mercb ants.—M. 

Why should a breach of contract be imputed to the Company's servants, 
when it is not known what tho terms of the contract were -, wlmt reason, in¬ 
deed. is there to suppose that there was uny contract at all ?—W. 

4 Bruce, iii. 1G7. 
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Vary difficulties of the company. 

Tfe^Compftiy meanwhile did not neglect the usual 
corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It appeared 
that they had distributed large sums of money to men in 
power, before obtaining their charter. The House of 
Commons were, at the present period, disposed to inquire 
into such transactions. They ordered the books of the 
Company to be examined ; where it appeared that it had 
been the practice, and even habit of the Company, to give 
bribes to great men ; that, previous to the revolution, their 
annual expense, under that head, had scarcely ever ex¬ 
ceeded 1,200/.; that since the revolution it had gradually 
increased ; and that in the year 1603, it had amounted to 
nearly 90,000/. The Duke of Leeds, who was charged with 
having received a bribe of 6000/., was impeached by the 
Commons. But the principal witness against him was 
sent out of the way, and it was not till nine days after it 
was demanded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued 
to stop his flight. Great men were concerned in smother¬ 
ing the inquiry ; parliament was prorogued ; aud the scene 
was hero permitted to close. 1 


As the science and art of government were still so im¬ 
perfect as to be very unequal to the suppression of crimes ; 
and robberies and murders were prevalent even in the 
best regulated countries in Europe ; so depredation was 
committed on the ocean under still less restraint and 
pirates abounded wherever the amount of property at sea 
afforded an adequate temptation. The fame of Indian 
riches attracted to the Eastern seas adventurers of all 
nations; some of whom were professed pirates ; others 
men preferring honest trade, though, when they found 
themselves debarred from this source of profit," by the 
pretensions and power of monopoly, they had no such 
aversion to piracy as to reject the only other source in 
which they were allowed to partake. The moderation 
which, during some few years, the Company had found it 
prudent to observe in their operations for restraining the 
resort of private traders to India, had permitted an in¬ 
crease of the predntory adventurers. As vessels belonging 
to Mogul subjects foil occasionally into the hands of plnn- 
ctrerso the English nation, tho Mogul government, too 


* Macpherson’s Annals, iueili, CG2; 
tho king. 
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ignorant and headlong to be guided by any but the rudest 
appearances, held the Company responsible for the mis¬ 
deeds of their countrymen ; and sometimes proceeded to 
such extremities as to confiscate their goods, and confine 
their servants. The Company, who would have been jus¬ 
tified in requiring aid at the hands of government for the 
remedy of so real a grievance, 1 made use of the occasion 
as a favourable one for accumulating odium upon the in¬ 
dependent traders. They endeavoured to confound them 
with the pirates. They imputed the piracies, in general, 
to the interlopers, as they called them. In their com¬ 
plaints to government they represented the interlopers, 
and the depredations of which they said they were the 
authors, as the cause of all the calamities to which, under 
the Mogul government, the Company had been exposed. 
The charge, in truth, of piracy, became a general calumny, 
with which all the different parties in India endeavoured 
to blacken their competitors ; and the Company itself, 
when the new association of merchants trailing to India 
began to rival them, were as strongly accused of acting 
the pirates in India, as the individual traders had been 
by themselves. 2 

Such was the situation of the Company in England, 
and in India, when the influence of the rival association 
threatened them with destruction. In the year 1698, both 
parties were urging their pretensions with the greatest 
possible zeal, when the necessities of the government 
pointed out to both the project of bribing it by the ac¬ 
commodation of money. The Company offered to lend to 
government 700,000/. at 4 per cent, interest, provided their 
charter should be confirmed, and the monopoly of India 
secured to them by act of parliament. Their rivals, 
knowing on how effectual an expedient they had fallen, 
resolved to augment tho temptation. They offeree to 
advance 2,000,000/. at 8 per cent., provided they should be 


> Would they have obtained any such remedy? It is very improbable In 
the temper of the time?. 'i. it is admitted, was'real., the Com¬ 

pany had been armed by the nation with powers to protect themselves, ami it 
could scarcely be expected that they should prefer the delay uml uncertainty 
of an unnecessary appeal.—W. * 

2 Bruce, ill. 146, 186. “Sir Nicholas Waite [Consul of the Association] 
uddreswd a letter/’says Mr. Bruce,“to the Mogol, accusing the London Com¬ 
pany of being sharers and abettors of the piracies, from which hi subjects, and 
tli: trade of his dominions, had suffered ; or, in the Consul'll coarse language, 
of being thieva and confederates with (he 7a Ibid. 837. 
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mth the monopoly, free from obligation of trading 
on a joint-stock, except as they themselves should after- 
wards desire. 1 

A bill was introduced into parliament for carrying the 
project of the new association into execution. And the 
arguments of the two parties were brought forward in full 
strength and detail. 2 

On the part of the existing Company, it was represented: 
that they possessed charters ; that the infringement of 
charters was contrary to good faith, contrary to justice, 
and m fact no less imprudent than it was immoral, by 
destroying that security of engagements on which the 
industry of individuals and the prosperity of nations essen¬ 
tially depend. That the East India Company, moi cover 
had property, of which to deprive them would be to vio¬ 
late the very foundation on which the structure of society 
rests ; that the}' were the Lords-Proprietors, by royal giant 
of Bombay and St. Helena; that they had in India, at 
their own expense, and by their own exertions, acquired 
immoveable property, in lands, in houses, in taxes and 
duties, the annual produce of which might be estimated 
at 44,°0°/. That, at great expense, they had erected for¬ 
tifications in various parts of India, by which they had 
preserved to their country the Indian trade; and had 
built factories and purchased privileges of great impor¬ 
tance to the nation; enterprises to which they could have 
been induced by nothing but tho hope and prospect of 
national support. That the resources and abilities of the 
Company were proved, by the estimate of their quick and 
dead stock ; and that a capital of two millions would bo 
raised immediately by subscription. That the project, on 
the contrary, of the new association made no provision 
for a determinate stock; and the trade, which experience 
proved to require an advance of 600,00$. annually, might 
thus be lost to the nation, for want of sufficient capital to 
carry it on. That justice to individuals, as well as to the 
public, required the continuance of the charter, as the 
property and even subsistence of many families, widows, 
and orphans, was involved in the fate of the Company* 
In shoit, that humanity, law, and policy, would all be 

'* bSSS 1 w’P 1 "' 415 '"' 69 '- Bruce - 
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equally violated "by infringing tlie chartered rights of this 
admirable institution. 1 x % 

The new association replied; That it was no infringe¬ 
ment of good faith .or'justice, to annul, by a legislative 
acVu charter which was hostile to the interest of the 
nation; because that would be to say, if a government has 
once committed an error, that it is not lawful to correct 
itself; it would be to say that, if a nation ha.s once been 
rendered miserable, by erroneous institutions of govern¬ 
ment, it must never try to rescue itself from its misory. 
That the practical rule of the British government, as many 
precedents abundantly testified, had been, to set at nought 
the pretended inviolability of charters, as often as they 
were proved to be unprofitable or injurious. That not 
only had charters been destroyed by act of parliament, 
but even the judges at law (so little in reality was the 
respect which had been paid to cliarters) had often sot 
them aside, by their sole authority, on the vague and 
general ground that the King had been deceived in his 
grant. That, if any chartered body was entitled to com¬ 
plain of being dissolved, in obedience to the dictates of 
utility, it was certainly not the East India Company, whose 
charter had been originally granted, and subsequently 
renewed, on the invariable condition of being terminated 
after three years’ notice, if not productive of national 
advantage. To display the property which the Company 
had acquired in India, and to pretend that it gave them a 
right to perpetuity of charter, was nothing less than to 
insult the supreme authority of the state; by telling it, 
that, be the limitations what they might, under which the 
legislature should grant a charter, it was at all times in 
the power of the chartered body to annul those limitations, 
and mock the legislative wisdom of the nation, simply by 
acquiring property. That, if the Company had erected 
forts and factories, the question still remained, whether 
they carried on the trade more profitably by their charter 
than the nation could carry it on if the charter were de¬ 
stroyed. That the nation and its constituted authorities 
were the sole judge in this controversy; of which the 
question whether the nation or the Company were moat 


Bruce, ill 253. Anderson's History of Commerce; Macpherson.ii. G94, G95. 
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^IrkeJy'fo fail in point of capital, no doubt formed a part. ROOK I. 
That if inconvenience,- and in some instances distress, chap. v. 

should be felt by individuals, this deserved consideration, - 

and, in the balance of goods and evils, ought to be counted 1098. 
to its full amount; but to bring forward the inconvenience 
of individuals, as constituting in itself a conclusive argu¬ 
ment against a political arrangement, is as much as to say 
that no abuse should be ever remedied; because no abuse is 
without its profit to somebody, and no considerable number 
of persons can be deprived of customary profits without 
inconvenience to most, hardship to many, and distress to 
some. 1 

The now associators, though thus strong against tho 
particular pleas of their opponents, were debarred the use 
of those important arguments which bore upon the prin¬ 
ciple of exclusion; and which, even in that ago, were urged 
with great force against the Company. Thoy who were 
themselves endeavouring to obtain a monopoly could not 
proclaim the evils which it was the nature of monopoly to 
produce. The pretended rights of the Company to a per¬ 
petuity of their exclusive privileges, ! for to that extent did 
their arguments reach, were disregarded by everybody, 
and an act was passed, empowering the King to convert 
the new association into a corporate body, and to bestow 
upon them the monopoly of the Indian trade* The char¬ 
ters, tho property, the privileges, the forts and factories of 
the Company in India, and their claims of merit with the 
nation, if not treated with contempt, were at least held 
inadequate to debar the legislative wisdom of the commu¬ 
nity from establishing for the Indian trade whatever rules 
and regulations the interest of the public appeared to 
require. 2 

The following were the principal provisions of the act; 

That tho sum of two millions should bo raised by sub¬ 
scription for the service of government: that this subscrip¬ 
tion should be open to natives or foreigners, bodies politic 
or corporate; that the money so advanced should bear an 
interest of 8 per cent, per annum: that it should be lawful 
for his Majesty, by his letters patent, to make the sub- 

» Bruce, iii. 253, 254. Anderson’s History of Commerce; Macpliercrn, 
ii. C95. 

2 Bruce, iii. 2£5. Macpherson, ii. COG. 
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jsqribers a body politic and corporate,-by the name of the 
“ General Society’ 7 : that the subscribers severally might 
tradb.to the East Indies, each to the amount of his sub¬ 
scription : that if any or all of the subscribers should be 
willing and desirous, they might be incorporated into a 
joint-stock Company: that the subscribers to this fund 
should have the sole and exclusive right of trading to the 
East Indies : that on three years’ notice, after the 29th of 
September, 1711, and the repayment of the capital of 
2,000,000/., this act should cease and determine: that the 
old or London Company, to whom three years’ notice were 
due, should have leave to trade to India till 1701: that 
their estates should be chargeable with their debts: and 
that if any furtheir dividends were made before the pay¬ 
ments . of their debts, the members who received them 
should be responsible for the debts with their private 
estates to the amount of the sums thus unduly received. 

This measure, of prohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the Proprietors responsible with 
their fortunes to the amount of the dividends received, be¬ 
fitted the legislative justice of a nation. 

A clause, on the same principle, was enacted with re¬ 
gard to the New Company, that they should not allow 
their debts at any time to exceed the amount of their 
; if they did, th proprietor should 

be Responsible for the debts with his private fortune, to 
the whole amount of whatever he should havo received in 
the way of dividend or share after the debts exceeded the 
capital. 1 

This good policy was little regarded in the sequel. 

In conformity with this act a charter passed the great 
seal, bearing dato the 3rd of September,- constituting tlio 
subscribers to the stock of 2,000,000/. a body corporate 
iie name of ti d Society.” This charter 

empowered the subscribers to trade, on the terms of a 
regulated Company, each subscriber for his own account. 
The greater part, however, of the subscribers desired to 
trade upon a joint-stock: and another charter, dated the 
5th of the same month, formed this portion of th 
scribers, exclusive of the small remainder, into a joint- 


» Statute 9 & 10 Will. III., c. 44. 
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trading to the East Indies.” 1 
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“In all this very material affair, *’ says Andei^on, “ there -- 

certainly was a straDge jumble of inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions and difficulties, not easily to be accounted for in 
the conduct of men of j udgment.” 2 The London Company, 
who had a right by their charter to the exclusive trade to 
India till three years after notice, had reason to complain of 
this injustice, that the English Company wore empowered 
to trade to India immediately, while they had the poor 
compensation of trading for three years along with them. 

There was palpable absurdity in abolishing one exclusivo 
company, only to erect another; when tho former had 
acted no otherwise than the latter would act. Even the 
departure from joint-stock management, if trade on the 
principle of individual inspection aud personal interest 
had been looked to as tho source of improvement, might 
have been accomplished, without the erection of two ex¬ 
clusive companies, by only abolishing the joint-stock regu • 
lation of the old one. But the chief mark of the ignorance 
of parliament, at that time, in the art and science of 
government, was their abstracting from a trading body, 
under the name of loan to government, tho whole of their 
trading capital : and expecting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. The vast advance 
to government, which they feebly repaired by credit, 
beggared the English Company, and ensured their ruin 
from the beginning. 

The old, or London Company, lost not their hopes. They 
were allowed to trade for three years on their own charter; 
and availing themselves of the clause in the act, which per¬ 
mitted corporations to hold stock of the New Company, 
they resolved to subscribe into this fund as largely as pos¬ 
sible ; and under the privilege of private adventure, allowed 
by the charter of the English Company, to trade, aepa. ately, 
and in their own name, after the three years of their char¬ 
ter should be expired. The sum which they wore enabled 
to appropriate to this purpose was 310 , 000 /. 3 

1 Mucph. r-ioifa Am; in, il. G'j£>. Brnrc. ili. 257, 253. rVcau/oIc to tho vUt. 

G .A line, c. 17. 

- Anderson’s History of Commerce; Macpbcrson, ii. 700. 

3 Brace, Hi. 256,257. llicpherson ,U. 7 <.n). Smith's Wealth of Nations, ill. 133. , 
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In the instructions to their servants abroad they repre¬ 
sented the late measures of parliament as rather the result 
of the power of a particular party than the fruit of legis¬ 
lative wisdom: “The Interlopers,” so they called the New 
Company, “had prevailed by their offer of having tlio trado 
free, and not on a joint-stock but they were resolved by 
Large equipments (if their servants would only second their 
endeavours) to frustrate the speculations of those oppo¬ 
nents. Two East India Companies in England,” these are 
their own words, “could no more subsist without destroying 
one the other, than two kings, at the same time regnant in 
the same kingdom : that now a civil battle was to be fought 
between the Old and the New Company; and that two or 
three years must end this war, as the Old or the New must 
give way; that, being veterans, if their servants abroad 
would do their duty, they did not doubt of the victory; 
that if the world laughed at the pains the two Companies 
took to ruin each other, they could not help it, as thev 
were cu good ground and had a charter.” 1 

When the time arrived for paying the instalments of the 
subscriptions to the stock of the New Companv many of 
the subscribers not finding it easy to fulfil their engage¬ 
ments, were under the necessity of selling their shares. 
Shares fell to a discount, and the despondency, henco 
anting, operated to produce still greater depression. 2 

The first voyage which the New Company fitted out, 
consisted of three ships with a stock of 1 78,00c?. 3 To this 
state of imbecility did the absorption of their capital re¬ 
duce their operations. The sum to which they were thus 
limited for commencing their trade but little exceeded the 
interest which they were annually to receive from govern- 
ment. 

AVith such means the New Company proved a very uu- 
oiuul competitor with the Old. The equipments '»f 
Old Company, for the same season, 1698-09, amounted to 
tliii^ ' Ti sail of shipping, 5,000 tons burthen, and stock es¬ 
timated at 52 .m, 000/. Under the difficulties with which 
they had to contend at home, they resolved by the most 
submissive and respectful behaviour, as well as by offer of 
services, to cultivate the favour of the Mogul. Their en¬ 
deavours were not unsuccessful. They obtained a grant of 


1 Bruce, ill. 257. 


2 Ibid. 269, SCO. 


3 Ibid. 2*6. 
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UTTA CONSTITUTED A PRESIDENCY, 

wns of Cliuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, and BOOK I. 
began but cautiously, so as not to alarm the native govern- 'ciiai*. v. 

ment, to construct a fort. It was denominated Fort Wil- -r—;^- 

liam ; and the station was constituted a Presidency. 1 5 W- 

To secure advantages to which they looked from their \ , 
subscription of 315,000& into the stock of the English Com¬ 
pany, they had sufficient influence to obtain an act of ' \ 
parliament, 2 by which they were continitf^ a corporation, ' ' ‘ 
entitled, after the period of their own charter, to trade, on 
their own account, under the charter of the New Company, 
to. the amoimt of the stock they had subscribed. 3 • \ 

The rivalship of*the two Companies produced, in India, 
all those acts of mutual opposition and .hostility which 
naturally flowed from the circumstances in which they 
were placed. They laboured to supplant one another in 
the good opinion of the native inhabitants and the native 
governments. They defamed one another. They obstruct¬ 
ed the operations of one another. And at last their ani¬ 
mosities and contention^ broke out into undissembled 
violence sOnd oppressioh. \ Sir William Norri^\yhOm the \ 

Ncyr ^Company, with the' King’s permission, had ^eht ^is \ > ' 
their anibassador to the , Mogul court, arrived ^t Sdrat in \ 
the month of December, 17.(X). i\fter'sevCral acts', v insultingx ‘ •' 
and injurious to the London Company, .whom he 'accused 
of obstructing him in all his measures and tjeslgtes, he 
seized three of the Council, -fchd .delivered' i\jm- to^the 
Mogul Governor, who detained thepi till thov fouptT secu¬ 
rity for their appearance. The President >ana the Council 
were afterwards, by an order of the.Mogiil 'go venunont, pu t 
in confinement ; and Sir Nicholas Waite,.the English Com¬ 
pany’s Consul at‘Surat, declared,* in .his v correspondence 
with the Directors of that Company* that" he had solicited 
this act of severity, because the London Company’s ser- 


1 The chief agent of tho Company, Job-Cbrirnock, had taken possession of 
Chutanutty, in the contests with .the Miuvab, in Iba?; and, upon t!ie l'e.stm-a- 
tion of tranquillity, returned'to it in 1OOO- Tp loqjdarof Hoogly sought to 
induce the English to return the>o '; but they obtained letfve to build a factory 
nt Calcutta, which they j,referral, as more se<;uro arid G-c^sible to shipping. 
Subsequently, permission was procured from. Azeqrft-u>-shan, the grandson 
of AuruTigr.cb, and Governor of Bengal, .to purchase the rents of the three 
x’lUuuea named in the text, from the Zemindars,'whp were then in charge of 
i no ciuleciiotH. amounting to 11 *.<.'• rupees, 0 artnas. annually. The ground 
was, no doubt, v< ry thinly occupied, and in gro.it part overrun with hinglc; 
giving to the Company, therefore, lands .vulHeieut for the erevtion of their 
tuctory and fort. Stewart, App. xi. p. '.4 1.—W. 

a Bruce, iti. 1561, 268, 300. a Ibid 203, 32C, 350. 
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vants liad used treasonable expressions towards the King; 
and had made use of their interest with the Governor of 
Surat to oppose the privileges which the Ambassador of 
the English Company was soliciting at the court of the 
Mogul. 1 

As the injury which these destructive contentions pTO- 
duced to the nation soon affected the public mind, and 
was deplored in proportion to the imaginary benefits of 
the trade; an union of the two Companies was generally 
desired, and strongly recommended. Upon the first de¬ 
pression, in the market, of the stock of the New Company,, 
an inclination on the part of that Company had been ma¬ 
nifested towards a coalition. But what disposed the one 
party to such a measure, suggested the hope of greater 
advantage, and more complete revenge, to the other, by 
holding back from it. The King himself when he received, 
in March, 1700, the Directors of the London Company, on 
the subject of the act which continued them a corporate 
body, recommended to their serious consideration an union 
of the two Companies, as the measure wdiich w*ould most 
promote, what they both held out as a great national ob¬ 
ject, the Indian trade. So far the Company paid respect 
to the royal authority, us to call a General Court of Pro¬ 
prietors for taking the subject into consideration; but 
after this step they appeared disposed to let the subject 
rest. Towards the close, however, of the year, the King, 
by a special message, required to know what proceedings 
they had p,dopted in consequence of his advice. Upon 
this the Directors summoned a General Court, and the fol¬ 
lowing evasive resolution was voted. “That this Company, 
as they have always been, so are they still ready to embrace 
every opportunity by which they may manifest their duty 
to his Majesty, and zeal for the public good, and that they 
are desirous to contribute their utmost endeavours for the 
preservation of the East India trade to tins kingdom, and 
are willing to agree with the New Company upon reason¬ 
able terms.” The English Company were more explicit ; 
they readily specified the conditions on which they were 
willing to form a coalition; upon which the London Com¬ 
pany proposed that seven individuals on each side should 


a Bruce, SB- 2G0—370, 374—379, 410. 
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i^{>ointet4 to whom the negotiation should be intrusted 
and by whom the terms should be discussed. 1 ' 

As the .expiration approached of the three years which 
were granted to the London Company to continue trade on 
their whole stock, they became more inclined to an accom¬ 
modation. In their first proposal they aimed at the ex¬ 
tinction of tho rival Company. As a committee of the 
House of Commons had been formed, “to receive proposals 
for paying off the national debts, aW advancing tho credit. 
of the nation,” they made a proposition to pay off the -* 
1,000,000£. which government had borrowed at usurious 
interest from the English Company, and to hold the debt 
at five per cent. The proposal, though entertained by the 
committee, was not relished by the House; and this project 
was defeated.- The distress, however, in which the Com- 
pany was now involved, tlieir stock having within the last 
ten years fluctuated from 300 to 37 per cent., 3 rendered 
some speedy remedy indispensable. The committee of 
seven, which had been proposed in the Answer to the 
King, was now resorted to in earnest, and was empowered' 
by a General Court, on tho 17th of April, 1701, to make 
and receive proposals for the union of the two com¬ 
panies. 

It was the beginning of Jamiary, in the succeeding year, 
before tho following general terms were adjusted and ap¬ 
proved : That the Court of twenty-four Managers or l)i-‘ 
rectors should be composed of twelve individuals chosen 
by each Company ; that of the annual exports’ the amount 
of which should bo fixed by the Court of Mauageb, a half 
should be furnished by each Company; that i lib. Court of 
Managers should have tho entire direction ofMtil matters, 
relating to trade and settlements subsequently to this 
union; but that the factors of each Company should" 
tely the stocks which each had sent put 
previously to the date of that transaction; that seven 
years should be allowed to wind up the separate concerns 
of each Company; and that, after that period, one great 
joint-stock should bo formed by the final union of the 
^ Ul1 •’* This agreement was J by tho 
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1 Bruce. It!. 220, 203, 350. 

J Anderson’* History ox Commerce; 


2 Ibid. 124. 
Macphcrson, ii. 705. 
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General Courts of both Companies on the 27th April > 
ciiap. v. 1702. 1 

— An indenture tripartite, including the Queen and the 
' two Hast India Companies, was the instrument adopted 
for giving legal efficacy to the transaction. For equalizing 
the shares of the two Companies, the following scheme 
was devised. The London Company, it was agreed, should 
purchase at par as much of the capital of°the English 
Company, lent to government, as added to the 315,000/. 
which they had already subscribed, should render equal 
the portion of each. The dead stock of the London Com¬ 
pany was estimated at 330, 0001.; that of the English Com¬ 
pany at 70,0001.; whereupon the latter paid 130,000/. for 
equalizing the shares of this part of the common estate. 
On the 22nd July, 1702, the indenture passed under the 
great seal ; and the two parties took the common name of 
The United Company of Merchants trading to th East 
Indies . s 

On the foundation 011 which the affairs of the two Com¬ 
panies were in this manner placed, they continued with 
considerable jarrings and contention, especially between 
the functionaries in India, till the season 1707-8 when an 
event occurred which necessitated the accommodation of 
differences, and accelerated the completion of the union. 
A loan of 1,200,000/., without interest, >was exacted of the 
two Companies for the use of government. The recol¬ 
lection of what had happened, when the body of private 
adventurers were formed into the English East India 
Company, made them dread the offers of a new body of 
adventurers, should any difficulty be found on their part. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the two Companies should 




Bruce, iii. 424— 126 . Of the subtleties which at this time entered into the 
policy of the Company, the following is a specimen. Sir Basil Fireliruce or 
Firehra-s a notorious jobber who had been an Interloper, and afterwards 
joined with the London Company, was now an intriguer for both Companies 
At a cencrul Court of the London Company, on the 23rd April, 1701, this man 
stuted that he had a scheme to propose, which he doubted not would accom 
plish the union desired; but required to Know what rccompcnce should be 
nllovtd him, if he effected this important end. By an net of the Court the 
committee of seven were authorized to negotiate, with Sir Basil, the recoin 
ponce which he ought to receive: and after repeated conferences with thn 
gentleman, they proposed to the Court of Committees, that if ho effecte d t m 
union, 150,000/. of the stock of the Company should be transferred to him on 
his paying 80/. per cent. In other words, he was to receive 20 -ner cent on 
150,000/. ora reward of 30,000/. for the success of his intrigues Ibid See 
also Macpherson, ii. 663. 

2 Bruce, iii. 486—491. 
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s all separate views*, 'and cordially join their en¬ 
deavours to avert the'common danger. 

It was at last "'agreed, that all differences subsisting 
between them should be.submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godolphin, then- Lord High Treasurer of Eng¬ 
land ; and that the union should N bq rendered complete and 
final upon the award which he should pronounce. On this 
foundation, the act, 6th Anne, ch. 17, was passed; enact- 
ing that a sum of 1,200,000/. without interest should be 
advanced by the United Company to government, which, 
being added to the former advance of 2,000,000/. 'at .8 per 
cent, interest, constituted a loan of 3,200,000/. yielding in¬ 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent, upon fhe whole ; that to raise 
this sum of 1,200,000/. the Company should be empowered 
to borrow to the extent of 1,500,000/. on their common 
seal, or to call in moneys to that extent from the Proprie¬ 
tors ; that this sum of 1,200,000/. should be added to their 
capital stock ; that instead of terminating on three years’ 
notice after the 29th of September, 1711, their privileges 
should be continued till three years’ notice after the 25th 
of March, 1726, and till repayment of their capital: that 
the ntock of tho separate adventures of the General Society, 
amounting to 7,200/., which had never been incorporated 
into the joint-stock of tho English Company, might be 
paid off, on three years’ notice after the 29th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1711, and merged in the joint-stock of tho United 
Company; and that the award of the Earl of Godolphin, 
settling the terms of the Union, should be binding and 
conclusive on both parties. 1 

The award of Godolphin was dated and published on the 
29th of September, 1708. It referred solely to the winding 
up of the concerns of the two Companies; and the blending 
of their separate properties into one stock, on terms equi¬ 
table to both. As the assets or effects of the London Com¬ 
pany in India fell short of the debts of that concern, they 
were required to pay by instalments to the United Com¬ 
pany the sum of 96,615/. 4?. 9c/.: and as the effects of the 
English Company in India exceeded their debts, they were 
directed to receive from the United Company the sum of 
66,005/. 4.9. 2d.; a debt due by Sir Edward Littleton in 
Lengal, of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to bo dis- 

1 Bruce, iii. G35—639; Stat 6. A. c. 17. 
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charged by the English Company on their own account. 
On these terms, the whole of the property and debts of 
both Companies abroad became the property and debts of 
the United Company. With regard to the debts of both 
Companies in Britain, it was in general ordained that they 
should all be discharged before the 1st of March 1709; and 
as those of the London Company amounted to the sum of 
399,795£. Os. Id. they were empowered to call upon their 
Proprietors, by three several instalments, for the means of 
liquidation. 1 

As the intercourse of the English nation with the people 
oi India was now destined to become, by a rapid progress, 
both very intimate, and very extensive, a full account of 
the character and circumstances of that people is required 
for the understanding of the subsequent proceedings and 
events. 

The population of those great countries consisted chiefly 
of two Races: one, who may here be called the Hindu; an¬ 
other the Mahomedan Race. The firstyvero the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country. 2 The latter were subsequent 
im aders; and in>ignificant, in point of number, compared 
with the first. 

’Hie next two Books will be devoted to the purpose of 
laying before the reader all that appears to be useful in 
what is known concerning both these classes of the Indian 
l>eople. io those who delight in tracing the phenomena 
of human nature; and to those who desire to know com¬ 
pletely the foundation upon which the actions of the 
British people in India have been laid, this will not appear 
the least interesting department of the work. 



* Bruce, iii. 6G7 to G71*. Macpherson, iii. l, 2 . 

- riiis, as fur as probabilities authorize tin inference, is an error; the 
Jt!n r KV "I 1 * ar ° “PParently '• pr< ^nted i v the varic us barbarous tril e; 
£till iiih.tliituip the mountains and fore.'t'. and follow in.' rude rcliirious p-m - 
ticca, that arc no 1 arts of the primitive Hin-lu system.-V. b 1 ‘ ” 
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Chronology and Ancient History of the Hindus. 


1)UDE nations seem to derive a peculiar gratification - BOOK II. 
At from pretensions to a remote antiquity. 1 As a boast- chaf. t. 

ful and turgid vanity distinguishes remarkably the oriental -—- 

nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravagantly high. We are informed, in a fragment of 
Chaldaic history, that there were written accounts, pro- \ •. 

served at Babylon, with the greatest care, comprehending-' ‘ • 
a term of fifteen myriads of years. 2 The pretended dura- v N 
tion of the Chinese monarchy, is still more extraordinary. \ x v 
A single king of Egypt was believed to have reigned three \ 

myriads of years. 8 • ' 


1 Mi\ Gibbon remarks (Ilist. Decl. and Fall of the Roman Empire, i. p. 850). 
thattho wild] Irh humn, a,, well tts the wild Tartar, can point out the individual 

i.s his ancestors v. 

conlin- to Dr. Kent!up (History of Ireland, 13), the plant Partholanus, who 
was the son of iknra, the son of Esro, the son of Srtt, the son of Frannuit, the 
son of Fathacian, the son of Magog, the son of Japhet, tlic son of Noah, landed 
an ter tlu 14th dny of May, in the year of the world 1978. 
The legends of England are not less instructive. A fourth or sixth son of 
.Taphtt, named Samothes, having Urst colonized Gnnl, passed over into this 
Island, which was thence named Simothea, about 200 years after the flood ; 
but the Samothians being some ages afterwards subdued by Albion, a giant 
son of Neptune, he called tbo island after his own name, turd ruled it forty- 
four years. Sec the story, with some Judicious reflections, in Milton's History 
of England (rrose Works of Milton, iv. 3. Ed.1806). “ The Athenians toasted 
that they were as ancient as the fan. The Arcadians pretended that they 
were older than the moou. The Lacedemonians culled themselves the sob:, of 
the earth, &c., such, in general, v.us the madness of the ancients on this sub¬ 
ject! They loved to lose themselves in an abyss of ages which seemed to 
approach cterni . < »rigin of Laws, v. i. b. 1, ch. 1, art. 5. See the 

authorities there quoted. 

2 EiiMibii Chromcon, p. 5. Syncelli Chronograph, p. 23. Errant's Ancient 
Mythology, iv. 127. 8vo. edit. 

3 SynccUi Ohronlcop, p. 51. Herodotus informs ns (l*b. u. c. 2), that the 
Egyptians con adored themselves ns the most aucionr of mankind, till an ex¬ 
periment made by Psmnraetichus convinced Hu m that the Phrygians alone 
preceded them, but the inhabitants of the flirt her Peninsula of India make 
the boldest incursions into the regions of past times. The Bunn an ft, wo aro 
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I. The present age of the world, according to the system 
i. of the Hindus, is distinguished into four grand periods, 
denominated yugs. The first is the Satya yug, compre¬ 
hending 1,728,000 years; the second the Treta yug, com¬ 
prehending 1,200,000 years; the third the Dwapar yug, 
including 864,000 years; and the fourth the Cali yug, 
which will extend to 432,000 years. Of these periods, 
the first three are expired ; and, in tho year 1817 of the 
Christian era, 4,911 years of the last. From the com¬ 
mencement, therefore, of the Satya yug, to the year 1817, 
is comprehended a space of 3,892,911 years, the antiquity 
to which this people lay claim. * 1 

The contempt with which judicious historians now treat 
the historical fables of early society, must be indulged with 
caution when we explore the ancient condition of Hindu¬ 
stan; because the legendary tales of the Hindus have 
hitherto, among European inquirers, been regarded with 
particular respect ; and because, without a knowledge of 
them, much of what has been written in Europo concorn- 



informed by Dr. Buchanan (As. lies. vl. 181), believe that the lives of the first 
inhabitants of their country lasted one osstnehii, a period of time of which they 
thus communicate an idea: “If for three years it should rain incessantly over 
the whole surface nf tins earth, which is 1,203,400 juzana in diameter, the num¬ 
ber of drops of rain falling in such a space and time, although far exceeding 
human conception, would only equal the number of years contained in one 
assenchii.” 

1 Sir William Jones's Discourse on the Chronology of the Hindus (As. Res. 
u. Ill, 8vo. Ed.) also that on the Gods of Greece, Italy, nnd India (Ibid. i. 
221.)—S c, too, Mr. Bentley’s ltemarks on the principal Eras and Dates of the 
ancient Hindus (Ibid. v. 316); and the Discourse of Cuptuin F. Wilford on the 
Chronology of the Hindus, in the same volume, p. 21.—Consult, also, Mr. 
Mars den’s Discourse on the Chronology of the Hindus (Phil. Trans. lxxx.5G8.) 
These authors, having all drawn from the same sources, display an appearance 
of uniformity and certainty in this part of the Hindn system. It is amusing to 
contcmplute the wavering results of their predecessors. Mr. Ilalhed, tn the 
preface to his Translation of the Code of Gcnloo Laws, thus states the number 
of years and thus spells the names of the epochs; 1. The Suttee Jogue, 
3 , 200,000 years; 2. Tiie Tirtah Jogue, 2,400,000 years; 3. The Dwapaar Jogue, 
1,600,000 years; 4. The College Jogue, 400,000. Colonel Dow marks the Sut- 



) the 

their accounts from the Brahmens of the Coast of Coromandel, eoinclde^vith 
s > William Jones, except that they speciiV no duration for tho Call vucr 
(Porte Ou\erte, p. 17‘J ; Mem. d’Aeadcm. des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii part 
bP* Duperron agrees in every particular with 

that of Sir W. Junes; P.ccherches Historiques ct G^ographiques sur i’fnde 
U tli " sur Its Antiques de Elude. The four ages of tho Mexican , bear a re¬ 
markable resemblance to those of the Hindus, and of so many other nations 
A All 1 f Anahuac (says Clavlgero, History of Mexico, B. vi. sea. 

2-1), distinguished four ages of time by as many suns. The first, named Atona- 
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be people of IndicO, cannot be understood. 1 It is 
necessary, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement 
of the Satya yug, or 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyavrata, 
otherwise denominated Yaivaswata, and also the seventh 
Menu. Ho had escaped with his family from an universal 
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tiuli, that is, the sun (or the ape) of water, commenced with the ereationof the 
world, anil continued until the time at which all mankind perished in a general 
deluge along with the first sun. The second, Tlaitonatiuh, the age of earth, 
lasted from the deluge until the ruin of the giants, &c. The third, Ehecato- 
natiuh, the age of air, lasted from the destruction of the giants till the great 
whirlwinds, &c. The fourth, Tletonatiuh, commenced nt the last-mentioned 
catastrophe, and is to last till the earth he destroyed by fire.”— M. 

There is no other concurrence of the Hindu and Mexican systems than the 
number of four, which was common to all antiquity. The Hindu system is 
wholly mythological, and admits of a ready ex planation; it originates in the 
descending arithmetical progression of 4,3,2, 1, according to the notions of 
diminishing virtue In the several ages, upplied to a cycle of 12,000 divine years, 
each of which is equal to Hi'O yc.us of mortals; and 12,000 multiplied by ?<:<> is ’ • 

equal to 4,320,000, the whole period of the four vugs, Vishnu Purann, p. 24. — 

This chronology also, it must be remembered, is not the expression of national 
vanity—it is the Hindu theory of the age of the world. The Hindus make no 
pretensions to a higher antiquity than that of other races of mankind. The 
tour ages, arid countless successions of them, are the phases of universal crea¬ 
tion, not only of national existence.—W. 

1 The reader will by and bye be prepared to determine for himself how far v * * 

the tales of the Brahmens deserve exemption from the sentence which four 
great historians have, in the following passages, pronounced on the fanciful 
traditions of early nations. M The curiosity,” says Mr. Hutnc, “entertained. • *■ 

by all civilized nations, of inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their 
ancestors, commonly excites a regret that the history of remote nges should 
always be so much involved in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction, 

* * * The fables which are commonly employed to supply the place of true 
history ought entirely to be disregarded; or, if any exception bo admitted to 
this gcnerul rule, it can only be in favour of the ancicut Grecian lotions,- 
which arc so < dobra ted and so agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of v 
the attention of mankind.'* (Itume’s History of England, i. cli. 1.) — “Na¬ 
tions,” says Robertson, “as well as men, arrive at maturity by dr ;ive$, and 
the events which happened during their infancy or early youth cannot bo 
recollected, and deserve not to be remembered. * * * Every thing beyond 
that short period, to which well-attested annals reach, is obscure; an* im¬ 
mense Bpuco is left for invention to occupy; each nntion, with a vanity inse¬ 
parable from human nature, hath filled that void with events calculated to 
display its own antiquity and lustre. And history, which ought to record 
truth, and teach wisdom, often sets out with retailing fictions and al surdities.” 

(Robertson’s History of Scotland, i. b. 1.)—Mr. Gibbon, Speaking of a people 
(the Arabians) who in traditions and antiqnity bear some resemblance to 'tint 
Hindus, snys, *' I am ignorant, and I am careless, of the blind mythology of ■ 
the Barbarians.'’ (History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Lx, 

244, 8vo. edit.) Of a people still more remarkably resembling tin* Hindus ho 

says, “ Wc may observe, that after an ancient period < t tables, and «t k Ion in- 

torvid of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to assump an uir of 

truth with the dynasty of the f uissaniues,” (Ibid. i. 341.)—Qute ante condi- 

tain condcndumvc urbem, pocticis magls decora fabtiUs qiuun incorruptia » 

rernm gostarnm monomertis tradantur eance aflirmarenee rel'cHere in nnixno 

est.” Livii Prefat.— M. 

This disdain of the early records of nations may sometimes he suspected to 
veil a distaste for dry, laborious, and antiquarian reseaivti. Toat it is uumh 
ca'-ici to depreciate than inquire wo nc -A net go bo vend these r ages for 
nrnnf —W ^ 
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IL deluge, which had destroyed the rest of the human species. 1 
Of lhs descendants, were two royal branches : the one de¬ 
nominated the children of the sun ; the other, tho children 
of the moon. Tho first reigned at Ayodhya or Oude ; 
the second at Pratisht’hana or Vi tom. These families, or 
dynasties, subsisted till the thousandth year of the present 
or Cali yug, at which time they both became extinct; and 
a list of the names of the successive princes is presented 
in the Sanscrit books.- 

Satvavrata, the primitive sire, prolonged his existence 
and his reign through the whole period of the Satya yug 
or 1,728,000 years. 3 From this patriarchal monarch arc 
enumerated, in the solar line of his descendants, fifty-five 
princes, who inherited the sovereignty till the time of 
Kama. Now it is agreed among all the Brahmens that 
Kama filled the throne of Ayodhya at the end of the Tret a 
The reigns, therefore, of these fifty-five princes ex¬ 
tending from the beginning to tho end of that epoch, filled 
1,296,000 years, which, at a medium, is more than 23,000 
years to each reign. During the next, or Dwapar yug, of 
804,000 years, twenty-nine princes are enumerated, who 
must, at an average, have reigned each 20,793 years. From 
the beginning of the present, or Cali yug, to the time 
when the race of solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 
1000 years, and thirty princes. There is a wonderful 
change, therefore, in the last age, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign.* 


1 Tho coincidence in the tradition respecting Satyavrata, and the history of 
Noah, arc very remarkable, and will be further noticed hereafter. 

2 Sir William Jones, As. lies. ii. 119, 120, 127. 

:« Sir \Ym. Jones, Ibin. 12G. He was the eon of Surra (or .swi, the o.i of 
C'asvupa (or Uratiut), the -on r-f Alariehi (or Lvju!), the son of Ilrahma, which 
is cienrijY' “aya Sir Win. Jones, ** an allegorical pedigree.” Tlic Hindu pedi¬ 
grees and lab.however, being very variable, no la, in the opening of the 
fourtn book of the Gitm* called, not the son of tho Sun, but the Sun himself. 
Sir Win. -f »nes, H id. 117. in a celestial pedigree tho Hindus agree with 
other rude nations. There is a curious passage in Plato respecting the genea¬ 
logy of the Persian kings. They wears descended, lie says, from Acheamenes, 
sprung from Perseus tiio son of Zeus (Jupucr). Plat. Alcib. i.—M. 

j hove no variability in the account of Vaiva data's genealogy, nor is he 
confounded with the Sun in the Gita. Mr. Mill has evidently supno*-.d Vaivus- 
wat, tho Snn, to be the same name as \ aivaswata its patronymic derivative, in 
the passage to which ho refers. With regard to the duration of tho life of 
Vaivaswata, it must be remembered that the Manus are not men, although 
finite beings; they exist throughout a kalpa, a much longer period than that 
of a Satya yug.—W. 

« Compare the list of princes in the several yugs, exhibited in the Discourse 
of Sir Wra, Jones, As. Res. hi. 123 to 13b, with tbe assigned duration of th n 
yugs. Tho lineage of the lunar branch, who reigned in Pratisht’hana, or 
Vitnra, during exactly the same period, is in all respects similar, excepting 
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gfdo the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a different 
race, who reigned in Magadlia, or Bahar, commence with 
the fourth age. Of these, twenty in regular descent from 
their ancestor Jarasandha extended to the conclusion of 
the first thousand years of the present yug, and were co- 
. temporary with the last thirty princes of the solar and 
lunar race. * 1 2 At the memorable epoch of the extinction of 
those branches, the house of Jarasandha also failed; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his prime minister, 
who placed his son Pradyota on the throne. Fifteen of 
the descendants of this usurper enjoyed the sovereignty, 
and reigned from the date of liis accession 408 years, to 
the time of Nanda, the last prince of the house of Prad¬ 
yota. He, after a reign of 100,years, was murdered by a 
Brahmen, who raised to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Cliandragupta. This prince is reckoned, by 
our Oriental antiquarians, the same with Sandracottas or 
Sandracuptos, the cotemporary of Alexander the Great. 
Only nine princes of his line succeeded him, and held the 
sceptre for 137 years. On the death of the last, his com¬ 
mander in chief ascended the throne, and, together with 
nine descendants, to whom he transmitted the sovereignty, 
reigned 112 years. After that period the reigning prince 
was killed, and succeeded by his minister Yaudeva. Of 
his family only four princes are enumerated ; but they are 
said to have reigned 345 years.* The throne was next 
usurped by a race of Sudras, the first of whom slew his 
master, and seized the government. Twenty-one of this 
race, of whom Chandrabija was the last, reigned during a 
space of 456 years. 3 The conclusion of the reign of this 


that the number of princes, in the first two ages, is in this line fewer by fifteen 
than in the line of solar princes. From this it has been supy sed, that a 
tluisui must exist in the genealogy of those princes; but surely without suffi¬ 
cient reason; since, if wc can admit that cighty-tivo princes in the ^ilar line 
could outlive the whole third and fourth ages, nrowanting to ‘2,100,000 >car.*», 
we may, without much scruple, allow that seventy princes in the kuna - could 
extend through the same period.—M. 

1 The reigns of those princes, therefore, must havo been fifty years at an 
average.—M. 

Some authorities make the nnmber twenty-one, some thirty-nine, the latter 
I erage less than twenty-six years.—W . 

2 This is a blunder made by the compiler of the Hhagavata: other autho¬ 
ring.- concur in stating the period to be only furty-kve years.—Vishnu Parana 
471.—W. 

3 As. Res. il. 137—142.—M. 

The dynasty co-.aprises, according to the Vishnu Purnr.a, thirty kings; 
and twenty-nine are named in the Alataya Parana, and several of the mines 
arc identifiable in old inscriptions, or In Chinese writings.— Vishnu Parana. 
473.—W. 
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II. prince corresponds therefore with the year 2648 of the Cali 
chap. i. yug, and with the year 446 before the birth of Christ. 1 

-- And with him, according to Sir William Jones, closes tho 

authentic system of Hindu chronology. 2 

It is a most suspicious circumstance in the pretended 
records of a nation, when we find positive statements for 
a regular and immense series of years in tho remote abyss 
of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we descend 
to the ages more nearly approaching our own. Where an¬ 
nals are real, they become circumstantial in proportion as 
they are recent ; where fable stands in the place of fact, 
the times over which the memory has any influence are 
rejected, and the imagination riots in those in which it is 
unrestrained. While we receive accounts, the most pre¬ 
cise and confident, regarding the times of remote antiquity 
not a name of a prince in after ages is presented in Hindu 
records. A great prince named Vicrumaditya, is said to 


1 According to the Brahmens, 4011 years of the Call yug were elapsed in 
the beginning of April, A.D. 1817, from which deducting 2048, the year of 
' the Culi yug in which the reign of Chandrabiju terminated, you have 2003, the 
number of years which have intervened since that period, and which carry it 
hack to 446 years before Christ. 

• - As. lies. ii. 142, 3.—We have been likewise presented with a genealogical 
table of the great Jlindn dynasties by Captain Wilford (As. lies. v. 241), which 
he says is faithfully extracted from the Vislmu Furana, the Bhagavat, and 
Other Puranas, and which, on the authority of numerous MSS. which lu* had 
colluto/J, and of some learned Pundits of lienares, whom he had consulted, he 
exhibits, as the only genuine chronological record of Indian history which had 
yet tome to his knowledge. But this differs in numerous particulars from 
that of the learned Pundit Radhacant, exhibited by Sir William .tones, and 
which Sir William says “ that Eudhacant had diligently collected from several 
Puranas.” Thus it appears that there is not even a steady and invariable 
tradition or tiction on this subject: Al the same time that the tabic of Captain 
Wilford removes none of the great difficulties which appear in that of Sir W. 
Jones. The most remarkable difference is exhibited in the line of the solar 
princes, v hose gene dogy Captain Wilford has taken from the Eamayan, as 
being, he thinks, consistent with the ancestry of Arjima and Cii.hna, while 
that gi\cn by Sir William Jones and Radhacant, he says, is not.—The reader 
may also c< mpare the Rqjuluruvgu, a history of the Hindus compiled by Mrif- 
yoonjuyu, the head Sanscrit Pundit in the ColP-geof Fort William; translated 
nr.d published In the first volume of “An Account of the Writings, Religion 
and Manners of the Hindus,” by Mr. Ward, printed at Serampore in four 
volumes 4to. 1811.—M. 

Sir William Jones’s list was evidently extracted from the Bhag&vat onlv 
Wil ford’s lists are more varied and authentic. The work of Mrityooniuva is 
not of any authority. The subject is most clearly set forth in the text of the 
Vishnu Purana, and the variations are specified in the notes. There i 3 lie 
doubt that the genealogies of the Puranas have been compiled from older 
authorities, and that their ditlerenccs are chiefly attributable to the degn. • of 
care with which the common authorities have been consulted and represented 
The latter series arc sufficiently consistent, and are corroborated in mauv cases 
by'collateral evidence, and the earlier dynamics, when the chronology‘is cor¬ 
rected, are iu all probability much more authentic than hus been sometimes 
supposed.—W. 
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rextondecl widely liis conquests and dominion, and to 15'JOK 11. 
have reigned at Magadha 396 years after Chandrabija. chat*, i. 

From that time even fiction is silent. 1 We hear no more- 

of the Hindus and their transactions, till the era of Muho- 
medan conquest; when the Persians alone become our 
instructors. 2 

After the contempt with which the extravagant claims 
to antiquity of the Chaldeans and Egyptians had always 
been treated in Europe, the lovo of tho marvellous is 
curiously illustrated by the respect which has been paid 
to the chronology of the Hindus. 3 We received indeed 
the accounts of the Hindu chronology, not from the in¬ 
credulous historians of Greece and Rome, but from men 
who had seen the people; whose imagination had been 
powerfully affected by the spectacle of a new system of ^ 
manners, arts, institutions, and ideas; who naturally ex¬ 
pected to augment the opinion of their own consequence, 
by tho greatness of the wonders which they had been fa¬ 
voured to behold; and whose astonishment, admiration, 
and enthusiasm, for a time, successfully propagated them¬ 
selves. Tho Hindu statements, if they have not perhaps 
in any instance gained a literal belief, have almost univer¬ 
sally been regarded as very different from the fictions of 
an unimproved and credulous people, and entitled to a very 
serious and profound investigation. Yet they are not only 
carried to the wildest pitch of extravagance, but are ut- 


i Sir Wm. Jones, As. Res, ii. 142. 

> - Since tho text was published, much historical information has lK»cn ob¬ 

tained from various sources, rendering this statement inaccurate. l'-uddhit 
annals and ancient inscription:, have confirmed tho identity of Chandngupni 
arid Sandrocottus, and, with the correction of the chronology thus obtained, 1: 
is proved that the Puranik accounts bring down tho traditional history of the 
Hindus in Gangetic Hindustan, to the eighth and ninth centuries." In the 
south of India original accounts of different dynasties are preserved from an 
early to a very recent period, and the chronicle:* of Rajputana, assunUng the 
appearance of authenticity in the first ages of Christianity, ofibr a connected 
narrative to times long subsequent to the establishment of the Mohammedans 
in India, VUese various records arc illustrated and confirmed by coins and 
inscriptions discovered and deciphered only within the lost few years, see -V>. 
Researches, vol. xv. et scq. Trans. Royal As. Sec. Tod’s Rajasthan. Mnckenrie 
Collection-;. Tumour’s Malmwanso. Oulcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine and 
Review, Madras Journal of Literature, Journal of the" Royal As' die Socle:y, 
and especially the Journal of the As. Society of 1 
3 Mr Hal hod seems, in his prof, to Code of Gent. Laws, to be wry ncuiiy 
reconciled to the Hindu Chronology : at any rate he thinks the Uiim rs m 
the dovish accounts of patriarchal 1 u .evit \ have no reason In complain, p. 
xxxvii. He has since, however, nmde a confession at second hand, of u . alter¬ 
ation in his belief as to the antiquity of f. e Hindus. Sec Maurice’s Historv of 
Hindostan, 1. 88. 
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inconsistent both with themselves and with otlier 
chap. i. established opinions of the Brahmens. 1 

-Of this a single specimen will suffice. The character 

which the Brahmens assign to the several yugs is a re¬ 
markable part of their system. The Satya yug is distin¬ 
guished by the epithet of golden; the Treta yug by that 
of silver; the Dwapar yug by that of copper; and the Cali 
yug is denominated earthen. 2 In these several ages the 
virtue, the life, and the stature of man, exhibited a re¬ 
markable diversity. In the Satya yug, the whole race were 
virtuous and pure; the life of man was 100,000 years, and 
his stature 21 cubits. In the Treta yug, one third of man¬ 
kind were corrupt; and human life was reduced to 10,000 
years. One half of the human raco .were depraved in the 
Dwapar yug, and 1000 years bounded the period of life. 
In the Cali yug, all men are corrupt, and human life is 
restricted to 100 years. 3 But though in the Satya yug 
men lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to the 
chronological, fiction, reigned 1,728,000 ycai’3; in the Treta 
yug, human life extended only to 10,000 years, yet fifty-five 
princes reigned, each at a medium, more than 23,000 years ; 
in the Dwapar yug, though the life of man was reduced to 
1000 years, the duration of the reigns was even extended, 
for twenty-nine princes held each the sceptre in this period 
foi’ 20,703 years. 4 

1 The character is uot correct. The extravagance has never been denied, 
except by a few of the first and leust competent inquirers. There is no in¬ 
consistency, n<n are the statements, representing as they do, the bcli i i.r.d 
traditions of all the most interesting nations of antiquity, unworthy of investi¬ 
gation.—W. 

- Sec Sir Win. Jones, Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and Indio, 
As. ltes. i. 230. The similarity between the Hiudu description of the four 
yugs, and thut of the four ages of the world by the Greek-, cannot escape 
■attent ,n. Wc shall have occ.e . »n to notice many otlier very striking murks 
•of atllnlty between their several i.yslenw.—M. ■ 

It la to he observed, however, that the terms golden, uud the rest, arc n-t 
.Hindu epithets of the four agon.—W. 

3 I have followed Hr. lialii d in the number of years (roc Preface to Code 
of GentOo Laws), through a dertvaihu authority, hr-cauro his statement is the 
highest, and by consequence the least unfavourable to the consistency of the 
Hindu chronology. In the Institutes of Menu (ch. i. S3), human life fur r - 
Satva yug is stated at 400 years, lor the Trotu yug at 300, the Dwapar *>fM) 
and the Cali yug At 100 years.— -M. ’ 

The duration of the life of a Mann is not bounded by the limits of an a e as 
previously remarked; the reigns of particular kings, in a great degree mjtiio- 
loglcal personages, are also exempt from ordinary rules. The incons { stency 
arises from our attempts to adjust the system to a scale by which it was never 
designed to be measured.—\V. 

1 There is a very remarkable coincidence between the number of rears 
specified m this Hindu division of time, and a period marked iu u cery cuiious 
fragment of the Chaldean History. The Cali yug, it appear: from thy text 






FICTIONS MARKS OF A RUDE AGE. 

- 

x ~: Tbewildness and inconsistency of the Hindu statements 
evidently place them beyond .the sober limits of truth and 
history; yet it has been imagined, if their literal accepta¬ 
tion must of necessity be renounced, that they at least 
contain a poetical or figurative delineation of real events, 
which ought to be studied for the truths which it may dis¬ 
close. The labour and ingenuity which have been bestowed 
upon this inquiry, unfortunately have not been attended 
with an adequate reward. No suppositions, however gra¬ 
tuitous, have sufficed to establish a consistent theory. 
Every explanation has failed. The Hindu legends still 
present a maze of unnatural fictions, in which a series of 
real events can by no artifice be traced. 1 
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The internal evidence which these legends display, af¬ 
forded, indeed, from the beginning, the strongest reason to 
anticipate this result. The offspring of a wild and ungo¬ 
verned imagination, they mark the state of a rude and 
credulous people, whom the marvellous delights; who can¬ 
not estimate the use of a record of past events; and whose 
imagination the real occurrences of life are too familiar to 


ycars ’ ant * the aggregate of the four .vims, which the 
Hindus (Mil .a Malm yug, or great yug, amounts to a period express 1 bv the 
f‘" ne ^ures, increased by the addition of a cypher, or l/k't’,00:) N< w IWosuh 
informs us, th it the fir t kin- of Chaldea was Al. rus, who rei -ned ten's id 
t.i^t 11 -arus is 3,000 years; that the first ten kings, whose reigns seem to have 
been accounted a great era, reigned 120 .sari, which compose exactly . 13200 S 
yeui-.the Hindu period. > Ihiscbii Clironie. p. 5, win-re this fragment of 
Herosus is preserved ; S>m,dli Chronograph. p. 2*. See also lh v-uit’s Ann 
•ly,;. of Ancient Myth-d, gy. hi. 03 to 126, for n most learned Ld\r cuiiw 
commentary on this interesting fragment. c ' ua 

1 A learned author pronounces them inferior even to the legends of the 
Ore; ..s, as evidence of primeval events. •« Oriental leaming i> n 'w cmidoved 
in unravelling the mythology ot India, and recommending it as containin''the 
6ced of primeval history; hut hitherto we have seen nothin- that should in¬ 
duce us to relinquish the authorities wc have lieen used to res pc t or mike us 
prefer the fables of the Hindus or C.uebrcs, to the fables of the Greeks Vin- 
cen; Periplus of the Krythrean Sea, part i. 9. It may l*. added, lint if the 
Greeks, the most accomplished people of antiquity, hare left us so imperfect 
an account of the primitive state of their own countrv, little is to he expected 
fiom nations confessedly and remarkably inferior to them.—M. 

these opinions are, to say the least of them, premature. Judgment 1*3 
uttered confidently upon research whilst in its veriest infancy:—we are not. 
mti 1 jet in n position to pr nounoe definitively on the Mil.ieet.for the principal 
autlioritics ire still unexamlned. The Vishnu Puranu will contribute some 
authentic nuitenuls, but one .-r two other Pnranus, the Ramayana, the M iita- 
ai !|| P'° ^ edas, ought to U* translated, :.rul must 1 carefully studied, 
li.-fore it will I .- - !,o t. decide upon the value of the elucidation v. Iii'ch Hindu 
literatnrt may uflord to the History of India or of the ikist r». the mean 
tune the study 1ms not been barren ; the political div ndonsuf ancient India uiv 
bcuinnlDK to take a definite ond distinct outline, mid new connoxioiis between 
cntimi.i hitherto little suspected, have been fully admitted, upon the indisnut- 
uble testimony of aflinity of speech.— W. ‘ 
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^engage. 1 To the monstrous period of yearn which the 
chaw i. legends of the Hindus involve, they ascribe events the 

__ m0 st extravagant and unnatural; events not even con- 

/ nected in chronological series; a number of independent 
and incredible fictions. This people, indeed, are perfectly 
destitute of historical records. 2 Their ancieni. literature 
( affords not a single production to which the historical 

character belongs. The works in which the miraculous 
transactions of former times are described are poems. 
Most of them are books of a religious character, in which 
the exploits of the gods, and their commands to mortals, 
are repeated or revealed. In all, the actions of men and 
those of deities are mixed together, in a set of legends, 
more absurd and extravagant, more transcending the 
bounds of nature and of reason, less grateful to the ima- 


i That propensity which so universally distinguishes rude nations, and forms 
so remarkable a characteristic of uncivilized society—of filling the ages that 
•ire past with fabulous events and personages, and of swelling every thing 
the limit-, of m '’ire, may be easily accounted for. Every passion nnd 
sentiment of a rude people is apt to dis’ lay itself in wild and extravagant 
effects National vanity follows the example of the other passions, ard in¬ 
dulges itself, unrestrained by knowled e. in such fictions as the genius of each 
people inspires. Datur hccc venia aniiquitati, at miscouio Humana divi.ih, pri- 
nurdia urbium augustiora faeiat. (Liv. Prof.) Of an accurate record of 
antecedent events, Yielding lessons for tlic future by the experience of the past, 
uncultivated minds’are not sufficiently capablo of reflection to know the value. 
The real occurrences ot life, familiar and insipid, appear too mean and insig¬ 
nificant to deserve to be remembered. They excite no surprise, and gratify 
no vanity. Every thing, however, which is extraordinary and marvcllou.-, 
inspires the deepest curiosity and interest. While men are yet too ignorant to 
. scertained with any accuracy the boundaries of nature, every thing of 
this sort meets with a ready belief; it convoys uncommon pleasure; the 
fii Tilt v of inventing is thus encouraged; and fables are plentifully multiplied. 
It inav be regarded as in some degree remarkable, that, distinguished as all 
rude nations arc for this propensity, the people of the East bare for surpassed 
tin' otlK r races of men in the extravagai.ee of Hit ir legends. The Babylonians, 
the Arabians, the Syrians, the Egyptians, have long been subject to the con¬ 
tempt of Europeans, for their proneness to invent and believe miraculous 
stories. Liu ian deems it a sarcasm, the bitterness of which would bo univer¬ 
sally felt, when he says of an author, infamous for the incredible stories which 
he had inserted in his history, that he had attained this perfection in lying, 
though !u had never /dated with ti Syrian. (Quoin. Cons. Hist.) The 
scanty fragments which have readied us of the histories of those other nations, 
have left us but little acquainted with tl -..articular fablca'of which they 
compo-e their early history. But our more intinute acquaintance with the 
people of southern Asia lias afforded us an ample assortment of their legendary 

8t ^« e £jjere ^ n0 known history of Hindoostan (that r-is on the foundation of 
Hindu materials or records) extant, before 11m joriod of the Mnhowinedan 
conquests.” Benners Memoir, Introduction, xl. The Hindus have no undent 
civil history, nor had the Egyptians any work purely historical. V. ilfurd on 
Egypt and tlic Kile, As. Res. iii. 29b.— M. 

This has already been* shown to be not strictly true, and genealogies and 
chronicles .. ..nous partsith some j-ersever- 

ancc, if not much skill.—W. 




DESTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RECORDS. 

^on and taste of a cultivated and rational people, than 
those which the fabulous history of any other nation pre¬ 
sents to us. The Brahmens are the most audacious, and 
perhaps the most unskilful fabricators, with whom the 
Annals of fable have yet made us acquainted. 1 . 

The people of Hindustan and the ancient nations of 
Europe came in contact at a single point. The expedition 
of Alexander the Great began, and in some sort ended, 
their connexion. Even of this event, so recent and re-, 
markable, the Hindus have no record : they have not a 
tradition' that can with any certainty be traced to it. 
Somo particulars in their mythological stores have by 
certain European inquirers been supposed to refer to trans¬ 
actions of Alexander, but almost any part as w’ell as an¬ 
other of theso unnatural legends may, with equal propriety, 
receive the same distinction. 2 The information which we 


1 If the authority of a Sanscrit scholar be wanted to confirm this harsh deci¬ 
sion, wc may adduce that of Captain Wilford, who, in his Discourse on Lirvpt 
and tin* Nile, As. lies. iii. 29, thus expresses himself: “The mythology of the 
Hindus h often iuconsisteut and contradictory, and the same tale is related 
many different ways. Their physiology, astronomy, and history, arc involved 
in nlleg.Ties and enigmas, which cannot but seem extravagant and ridiculous; 
nor could any tiling render them supportable, lmt a belief that most of them 
have a recondite meaning; though many Of them had, perhaps, no firmer 
h mis than the heated imagination of deluded fanatics, or of hypocrites inte¬ 
rested in the worship of some particular deity. Should a 1 eighteen 

Puranas exist, it is more than probable tlmt the wards of it would be too 
intricate, or too stiff with the rust of time, for any useful purpose.” 

“The Hindu .system of geography, chronology, and history, are all equally 
monstrous and absurd.” Wiiford on tho Chronol. of the Hindus, As. lies, 
v. 241. 

Another Oriental scholar of some eminence, Mr. Scott Waring, says, in his 
Tour to Sheeraz, p. iv. “ that the Hindu mythology ami history appear to be 
buried in impenetrable darkness.”—M. 

.Air. Waving is no authority, and Wilford, in a great degree, urns bewildered 
in a labyrinth of his own creating.— W. 

- Dr.* Robertson (Disquis. concerning Anc. India, note viii. p. 301) says, 
“ That some traditional knowledge of Alexander’s invasion of India is still 
preserved in the northern provinces of the peninsula, is manifest from several 
circumstances.® But these circumstances, when 

such as this: that a race of Rajahs claim to be descended from Porus, or 
rather from a prince of a name distantly resembling Poms, which European 
inquirers conjecture may be the same. The other circumstance is, that n tribe 
or two, on the borders of ancient Baetnu, • ;v said to represent themselves as 
the. descendants of some Greeks left the re.by Alexander. The modem Hindoo, 
v. ho make it a point to be igunnuit of nothing, pretend, when told of tho expe¬ 
dite ui of Alexander, to l>o well acquainted with it, and say, "That he f< ught a 
great battle with the Emperor of Uindoostah, near Delhi; ami, though \ 1c- 
torions, retired to Persia, across the northern mountains: so that the re¬ 
markable circumstance of his sailing down the Indus, in v.hkh lie employed 
•pinny mouths, is sunk altogether.” Major ltennel. Memoir, p. xl.—M. 

The modern Hindus are much less inclined to make ir a point to be ignorant 
of nothing, than modern Europeans. Jf any modern Hindu ever pretended to 
have heard of Alexander, he probably did so with reason, having gained somo 
vague notions from Mohammedan writers. He certainly did not acquire it 
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have received of the Greek invasion from the Greeks 
themselves, is extremely scanty and defective. The best 
of their writings on the subject have been lost, but we 
have no reason to suppose that their knowledge of the 
.Hindus was valuable. That of the modern Europeans 
continued very imperfect, after they had enjoyed a much 
longer and closer intercourse with them than the Greeks, 
In fact, it was not till they had studied the Indian lan¬ 
guages, that they acquired the means of full and accurate 
information. But the Greeks, who despised every forieign 
language, made no exception in favour of the sacred dialect 
of the Hindus, and we may rest satisfied that the writings 
of Megasthenes and others contained few particulars by 
which our knowledge of the Brahmenical history could be 
improved. 1 


From v thq scattered hints contained in the writings 
of the Greeks, the conclusion has been drawn, that tho 
Hindus, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, were in a 
state of manners, society, and knowledge, exactly the same 
with that in which they were discovered by tho nations of 
modern Europe; nor is there any reason for differing widely 
from this opinion. It is certain that the few features of 
which we have any description from the Greeks, bear no 
inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to 
distinguish this people at the present day. From this 
resemblance, from the state of improvement in which the 
1 Indians remain, and from the stationaiy condition in 
which their institutions first, and then their manners and 
character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreason¬ 
able supposition, that they have presented a very uniform 
appearance during the long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of the English. Their annals, however, 


from his own, and there is no occasion to marvel at tho omission. Important 
as we may consider Alexander’s invasion, Jt was a matter of very tritiin * 
interest to the Hindus, it was confined to the extreme western frontier • it 
lasted for a short time; it left no permanent impression. In all probability 
it was not beard of. at the time of ft,'octrnnvn-cn beyond the Sutlej • and if it 
had been, ir would have been regarded as the temporary predatory’incursion 
of a barbarian Repeated notices of such incursions arc found in the Purnnas 
mid in the Chronicle of Kashmir; but are not deemed worthy of a detailed 
description.—W. 

> It affords a confirmation of this, that the Greeks have lea us no accounts 
in any degree satisfactory, of the manners and institutions of the ancient 
Persians, with whom they had so extended an intercourse; or of the- manners 
and institutions c-f the Egyptians, whom they admired, and to whom their 
philosophers resorted for wisdom. 
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that era till the period of the Mahomedan conquests, 
are a blank. 

With regard to the ancient history of India, we are still 
not without resources. The meritorious researches of the 
modern Europeans, who have explored the institutions, 
the laws, the manners, the arts, occupations and maxims 
of this ancient people, have enabled philosophy to draw 
the picture of society, which they have presented, through 
a long revolution of years. We cannot describe the lives 
of their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train 
of battles. But we can show how they lived together as 
members of the community, and of families; how they 
were arranged in society; what arts they practised, what 
tenets they believed, what manners they displayed; under 
what species of government they existed; and what cha¬ 
racter, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far 
the most useful and important part of history; and if it be 
true, as an acute and eloquent historian has remarked 
“ that the sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions in¬ 
cident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and 
terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance, and it is rather fortunate 
lor letters that they are buried in silence and oblivion,” 1 
we have perhaps but little to regret in the total absence of 


Hindu records.- 

Whatever theory we adopt with regard to the origin of 
mankind, and the first peopling of the world, it is natural 
to suppose, that countries were at first inhabited by a very 
small number of people. When a very small number of 
men inhabit a boundless country, and have intercourse 
only among themselves, they are by necessary consequence 
barbarians. If one family, or a small number of families, 
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i Hume’s History of England, i. 2. 

a “ Tout honime dc bon entondement, sans voir unc histouv, pout presqne 
imaginer ile quelle humour fut un peuplc, lorsqu’il lit aneieus stfttuts et 
ordonnances; ctd’unmemc jugement peut tirer en conjecture cjuil'.o.; Uncut 
«: CS i,,i\ \oyuiit sa manu re de vivrev' Etienne Pasquicr, Hechctx lies do la 
France, lh. iv., chap. 1. The sage President de Uoguet, on a sutyet t remark¬ 
ably similar, thus expresses himself: •* The dates and duration of the reigns of 
the ancient kings of Egypt, are subj<_«. t to a thousand difflculi’c.s, a\ hich 1 shall 
not attempt to resolve, in effect, it is of little importance to know the mim- 
w. r of their dynasties, and the names of their sovereigns. It i- far more 
essential to understand the laws, art :, sc$cuu and customs of a nation, wliich 
«li muianitv has regarded as a model of wisdom and virtue *1 hose are the 
,, 1 tiro nose to examine, with all the care and exactness 1 am capable of. 

Ori^n of Laws, Part I., book I., chap i. art. i. 
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I. are under the necessity of providing for themselves all the 
commodities . which they consume, they can have but few 
accommodations, and these imperfect and rude. In those 
circumstances the exigencies of life are too incessant, and 
too pressing, to allow time or inclination for the prosecu¬ 
tion of knowledge. The. very ideas of law and government, 
which suppose a large society, have no existence : men 
are unavoidably ignorant and imrefined; and if much 
pressed with difficulties, they become savage and brutal. 1 


• There is a remarkable passage in Plato, at the beginning of the third book, 
Pc Legibus, in which he describes the effects which would be produced on a 
small number of men left alone in the world, or some uncultivated part of it. 
He is describing the situation of a small number of persons left alive by a 
llocti , which had destroyed the rest of mankind. — 'Ot rote nept<f>vyovTcs trc 
<$Qopav cryeSov opetot rive? av eicv vop.pt.?, ev Kopv</>ai? nov apuepa ^uirrvpa rou 
rwr avdpoviruv yevov? Siacreacopeva. —Kat 6tj tow? toiovtov? yc avayKY) irov rwr 
aAAcov arreipou? etvat tcxvcjv, Kat Tom ev rots aarrcai rrpo? aAAijAov? pi)\av<t}v. 
— Ovkovv opyavn re navra. axoWvcrOai, Kat cl ti rex*' 1 ?? V v *X° U€VOV wrrovfiaias 
cvpTjpevot?, ij jxoAitikt,?, rj Kat cro^ia? nw? crcpa?, Train-a eppew ram a cr r«p 
totc xpovw tf>r,<roptv (Flat, p.804). The Hindus appear t»» have had similar 
opinions, though without tl»e reasons. 

“ We read in the Mrthad-himalaya-c’handa, that after a deluge, from which 
very few of the human race were preserved, men liecnme ignorant and brutal, 
without arts or sciences, and even . nguage.” Wflford, on 

Egypt and the Kile, As. Res.iii.324. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the traditions of nations, than their 
agreement respecting the origin of the present inhabitants of the globe. The 
account of Uie deluge in the religious books of the Jews, may very well bo 
taken us the archetype of the whole. On this subject, I willingly content 
myself with a reference to a book of singular merit, “ The Analysis of Ancient 
.Mythology,” by Jacob Bryant; in which, after making ample allowance for 
come forced etymologies,and much superstition, the re ider will find an extent 
of learning, a depth of research, and an ingenuity of inference, unrivalled 
anjong the inquirers into the early history of the human race. Sir William 
Jones who regretted that Mr. Bryant's knowledge of Orieutal literature had 
not enabled him to bring evidence more largely from it^ stores,and that he had 
not pursued a plan.myre strictly analytical, has prosecuted the satne inquiry 

y, 

. 

Tamilies of Nationsand by a different plan, and the aid of his Oriental lite¬ 
rature, has arrived at the siunc conclusions.'. 

All inquirers have been struck with the coincidence between the story of 
Noah, and that of the lliudu'primaval sire S .tyavruta. We may suspect that, 
there has been a llttlc\Ih;ahmenical forcing to make it so exact as iu the fol¬ 
lowing passage:—Mr. Wilfbrd snyn, "Jti* related in the Padina-Ptiran, that 
Satyavrala, whose miraculous preservation from a general deluge is mid at 
length In the Matsv;!* had three.buxis, the eldest of whom wits named Jyapcti, 
or 1/vd of the Karth. x The others were Chamm and Shnniia, which In.* n-c, 
in the vulgar dialccts^wnally- pronounced Chain and Sham, as we frequently 
iiear Kishn for CrMina. The. royal patriarch (for such is his character in the 
Parana), was nartienhuly fdnd of Jyaprti, to whom he gate nil the region•* to 
the north of Himalaya, in tiic snowy mountains, whit b extend from on to ica, 
and of v. bleb Caucaaus is o part. To Sbnrin i he allotted the countries to the 
south of those mountains: Hut; iu- cursed Charma; l-rcunse wlien the old 
Monarch was accidentally inebriated with a strong liquor made of fermented 
rice, C’hanna laughed: urJ it \us hr consequence of his/lather’s imprecation 
that he became a slave to the staves of his brothers.” A.:. Res. iii. 312, 313. 

lowing statement by the same inquirer is confirmed by a variety of 
authorities: — 14 The first destendmits of Sv. tyamblmva (another name for Sat- 
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suppose that India began to be inhabited at a 
very early stage in the peopling of the world, its first in¬ 
habitants must have been few, ignorant, and rude. Un¬ 
civilized and ignorant men, transported, in small numbers, 
into an uninhabited country of boundless extent, must 
wander for many ages before any great improvement can 
take place. Till they multiplied so far as to be assembled in 
numbers large enough to permit the benefits of social in¬ 
tercourse, and of some division of labour, their circum¬ 
stances seem not susceptiblo of amelioration. We find, 
accordingly, that all those ancient nations, whose history 
can be most depended upon, trace themselves up to a 
period of rudeness. The families who first wandered into 
Greece, Italy, and the eastern regions of Europe, were con¬ 
fessedly ignorant and barbarous. The influence of disper¬ 
sion was no doubt most baneful, where the natural dis¬ 
advantages were the greatest. In a country ’overgrown 
with forest, which denies pasture to cattle, and precludes 
husbandry, by surpassing the power of single families to 
clear the land for their support, the wretched inhabitants 
are reduced to all the hardships of the hunter’s life and 
become savages. The difficulties with which those fami¬ 
lies had to struggle who first came into Europe, seem to 
have thrown them into a situation but few degrees ra- 
rnoved from the lowest stage of society. The advantages 
of India in soil and climato are so great, that those by 
whom it was originally peopled might sustain no further 
depression than wliat r-ceres inhorent to a state of disper- 


vavrata) are represented in the Puranas ns living in the mountains to the north 
of India, toward the sources of the Ganges, and downwards as far as Scrina- 
imra and Hari-lwar. Bur the rulers of mankind lived on the summit of Mem, 
towards the north: where they appear to have established the seat of justice, 
as the Puranas make frequent mention of the oppressed repairing thither for 
redress.” Wilfbrd on Chrnn. of Hind., As. Res. v. 260. “The Mexicans,” 
says Ciavi-vro, Him of Mexico, h. vi. sect. 1, “had a clear tradition, though 
somewhat corrupted by fable, of the creation of the world, of the universal 
deluge, of the. eonm-ion of tongues, and of tho dispersion . f the people ; and 
had actually all there events represented in their pictures (their .substitute for 
writing). They said that when mankind were inerw helmed with the deluge, 
none were pr* served but a man and \v. man, named Ccxoox and Xovhk-ucbrei!, 
who saved themselves in a little bark, ami landing upon a mountain, called 
CoJhunean.liud there a great many children, who wore all born dumb; but that 
a dove at lust, from u, lofty tree, imparted to them languages; alt, however, 
differing so much, that they could nut understand one another ”—M. 

It is scarcely fair to cite vYilf >rd, for wlret he has himself taken pains to par* 
ti ularise us unworthy of credit; the whole story of the patriarch and hia sons 
bein ' the pure invention of his Pundit, a* 1 h; ..:••* . e! mred. As. Rc.re arches, 
v. viii. p. 264. —W. 
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— ' S ^ 0I ?• The y wandered probably for ages in the immense 

rilAr ‘ T ‘ P la ! ns and val % s of that productive region, living on 
iruits, and the produce of their flocks and herds, and not 
associated beyond the limits of a particular family. Until 
the country became considerably peopled, it is not even 
likely that they vrould be formed into small tribes As 
soon as a young man became, in his turn, the head of a 
iain jf, am tie master of cattle, he would find a more 
plentiful subsistence beyond the range of his father’s 
Hocks It could only happen, after all the most valuable 
ground was occupied, that disputes would arise, and that 
the pohey of defence wculd render it an object for the dif¬ 
ferent branches of a family to remain united together, and 
to acknowledge a common head. 1 

When this arrangement takes place, we have arrived at 
a new stage in the progress of civil society. The condition 
ol mankind, when divided into tribes, exhibits considerable 
\anety, from that patriarchal association which is exem- 
plined m tho history of Abraham, to such combinations 
as are found among the Tartars, or that distribution into 
clans, which, at no distant period, distinguished the peoplo 
of Europe. The rapidity with which nations advance 
through these several states of society chiefly depends on 
the circumstances which promote population. Where a 
small number of people range over extensive districts a 
very numerous association is neither natural nor conve¬ 
nient. Somo visible boundary, as a mountain or a river 
marks out the limits of a common interest; and jealousy 
oi enmity is the sentiment with which every tribe is re¬ 
garded by every other. When any people has multiplied 
so lar as to compose a body, too large and unwieldy to be 
managed by the simple expedients which connected the 
tribe, the first rudo form of a monarchy or political system 
is devised. Though wc have no material.; fr, m the Hindu-, 
which yield us tho smallest assistance in discovering the 
time Winch elapsed in their progress to this point of ma¬ 
turity, we may so f ar accede to their claims of antiquity 
as to allow that they passed through this first stage In tul 
way to civilisation very quickly; and, perhaps, they ac- 
quired the first rude form of a national polity at fully as 


1 There is a short, but not irrational, sketch of tho t m™,,, r ... 
some of the l'uranns. See \ isi.nu Purana, U.Jyr. P ^ 8 of ' 
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Cperiod as any portion of the race. 1 It was probably BOOK IT. 
at no great distance from the time of this important chap.it. 

change that those institutions were devised, which have *- 

been distinguished by a durability so extraordinary ; and 
which present a spectacle so instructive to those who 
would understand the human mind, and the laws which, 
amid all the different forms of civil society, invariably 
preside over its progress. 


CHAPTER II. 

Classification and Distribution of the People. 

T HE transition from the state of tribes to the more 
regulated and artificial system of a monarchy and laws 
is not sudden ; it is the result of a gradual preparation 
and improvement. That loose independence, which suits 
a small number of men, bound together by an obvious 
utility, scattered over an extensive district, and subject to 
few interferences of inclination or interest, is found pro¬ 
ductive of many inconveniences, as they advance in num¬ 
bers, as their intercourse becomes more close and compli¬ 
cated, and as their interests and passions more frequently 
clash. "When quarrels arise, no authority exists to which 
the parties are under the necessity of referring their dis¬ 
putes. The punishment of delinquents is provided for by 
no preconcerted regulation. When subsistence, by the 
multiplication of consumers, can no longer be obtained 
without considerable labour, tho desire to encroach upon 
one another adds extremely to tho occasions of discord : 
and the evils and miseries which prevail, excite at last a 
desire for a better regulation of their common affairs. 
But slow is the progress made by the human under- 

1 The cautious inquirer will not probably le inclined to carry tills era very 
far back. “ The newness of the world,” says the judicious (.induct (vol. iii. 
dissert. 3) “is proved by the imperfection of many of the arts in the am lent 
world, and of all the s:ci a i . w hich depend upon length of time and «]«• 
lienee." By the newness of the world, ho means the newness of human 
society. In examining the remains of organised bodies which hare been aj> 
tru a tod from the h .’.«•!• of the earth, vegetables arc found at the create-, t 
depth j immediately al«' >- them small .shell-fish, and some of the most iruptr- 
feet specimens of the animal cn :>ti« n ; nearer the surface quadrup'dand the 
more perfectly organized animals; lastly man, of whom no remains leave ever 
been found nl any considerable depth, i lie inference Is, that comi ared with 
tho other organized ’ • on thi> he. man is a recent ovation, nc Par¬ 
kinson’s Organic Remains. 
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r. standing, in its rude and ignorant state. No little time is 
spent; first, in maturing the conviction that a great re¬ 
formation is necessary; and next, in conceiving the jfian 
which the exigency requires. Many partial remedies are 
thought of and applied ; many failures experienced ; evils 
meanwhile increase, and press moro severely ; at last men 
become weary and disgusted with the condition of things, 
and prepared for any plausible change which may bo sug¬ 
gested to them. In every society there are superior 
spirits, capable of seizing the best ideas of their times, 
and, if they are not opposed by circumstances, of accele¬ 
rating the progress of the community to which they 
belong. The records of ancient nations give 113 reason to 
believe that some individual of this description, exalted 
to authority by his wisdom and virtue, has generally ac¬ 
complished the important task of first establishing among 
a rude people a system of government and laws. 

It may be regarded as a characteristic of this primary 
institution of government, that it is founded upon divine 
authority. The superstition of a rude people is peculiarly 
suited to such a pretension. While ignorant and solitary, 
men are perpetually haunted with the apprehension of 
invisible powers ; and, as in this state only they can be 
imposed upon by the assumption of a divine character 
and commission, so it is evidently the most effectual means 
which a great man, full of the spirit of improvement, can 
employ, to induce a people, jealous and impatient of all 
restraint, to forego their boundless liberty, and submit to 
the curb of authority. 1 

No where among mankind have the laws and ordinances 
been more exclusively referred to the Divinity, than by 



‘ There is sraredy an exception to this rnlc. Minos often retired into a 
c:i\ e, where he boasted of having familiar conversations with Janitor; Mactie* 

II ' 

Hon oi 

f V ‘ / - u,t u \‘ ,s ’ 1,10 u "- sl,u *‘ r ' I«wrLms, .;vc out that he was in., pied 
by Minerva: Zathrnsjics, among the Arimo.spm»s, pretended that hi C 
were revealed to iihn Uy one of tlieir divinities: ZamoL\L«. bo .sled to Uic f , 
of his intimate communication-, 

K 

,,ar( II. l.-.k 1 , ch. i. art. 9.) Ta. Druids, imoo# tte ancient Britons and 
<iauls, were at once the legislators, and the confidants of the Divinitv (hli f 
who was himself a DivinSt;-, and i,is descendants, who partook of his’nature 
wore the legislators of the Scandinavians. “ Tlie legislators of tht 
says Mallet (Intml. to Hist of Denmark, ii. 43), “ rq, resented SSa L 

the author of tho laws which they gave to tlieir fellow-citizen*,” " 




assifjcation of the people. 

> ’instituted*the theocraey of Hindustan. The BOOK^I 
plaiTof society and government, .the rights Of persons and cnAr.uh 
things, evc*n the customs, arrangements, and manners, of , -v' - ■ 

private and domestic life ; everything, in short, is esta¬ 
blished by divine prescription. The first legislator of the 
Hindus, whose name it is impossible to trace, appears ip 
have represented himself as the republisher of the will of 
God. He informed his countrymen that, at the beginning 
of the world, the Creator revealed his duties to man, in 
four sacred books, entitled Vedas ; that^during the first 
age, of immense duration, mankind obeyed them, and were 
happy; that during the second and third they only par¬ 
tially obeyed, and their happiness was proportionally 
diminished ; that since the commencement of tho fourth 
age disobedience aud misery had totally prevailed, till tho 
Vedas were forgotten and lost j 1 that now, however, ho 
was commissioned to reveal them anew to his countrymen, 
and to claim their obedience. 2 

The leading institutions of the Hindus bear evidence 
that they were devised at a very remote period, when 
society yet retained its rudest and simplest form. 3 So 
long as men roam in the pastoral state, no division of 
classes or of labour is known. Every individual is a shep¬ 
herd, and every family provides for itself the commodities 
with which it is supplied. As soon as tho cultivation of 


land, which yields a muro secure and plentiful subsistence, 
i •ecupies a great share of tho common attention, the in- 
cunvenienco of this universal mixture of employments is 
peedily felt. The labours of the field are neglected, 
v lulo the cultivator is engaged at the loom, or repelling 
i e incursions of an enemy. His clothing and lodging are 
Mi- adequately provided for, whilo the attention of himself 
\:A his family are engrossed by the plough. Men quit 


i Ti ;c whole of this is imaginary; there is no such legislation, there (ire no 
such assertions in Hindu tradition.— W. ' 

- e As we see them in Mann comprehending an artificial system of inornirohy>. 
•and law, they must have been, according to Mr. Mili.-* s own showing (p. 17.71, 
the result of a gradual preparation and improvement: he is at variance wMh 
himself in the attempt hero commenced, and pertinaciously pursued, to Vovo 
that the Institutions of the Hindus belong to the rudest and simplest doqu of 
iciety.—W. , .... „ 

3 This is a noci ry supposition,as the generation to whom i >o v e hit were 
first presented mint have known that tjicy liad no previous acquaintance with 
■ them, and could r.it believe that they had remained familiar to mortals from 
the period of their first revelation. * * 
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not easily, however, the practices to which they have been 
accustomed; and a great change in their manners and 
affairs does not readily suggest itself as a remedy for the 
evils which they endure. When the Hindus were lingering 
in this uneasy situation, it would appear that there arose 
among them one of those superior men, who are capable 
of accelerating the improvement of society. Perceiving 
the advantage which would accruo to his countrymen 
from a division of employments, ho conceived the design 
of overcoming at once the obstacles by which this regu¬ 
lation was retarded; and, clothing himself with a Divine 
character, established as a positive law, under the sanction 
of Heaven, the classification of the people, and the distri¬ 
bution of occupations. Nor was it enough to introduce 
this vast improvement ; it was right to secure that the 
original members of the different classes should be sup¬ 
plied with successors, and that the community should not 
revert to its for mer confusion. The human race are not 
destined to make many steps in improvement at once. 
Ignorant that professions, when once separated, were in 
no danger of being confounded, he established a law, which 
the circumstances of the time very naturally ; uggested, 
but which erected a harrier against further progress ; that 
the children of those who were assigned to each of the 
classes, into which he distributed the people, should in¬ 
variably follow the occupation of their father through all 
generations. 

The classification instituted by the author of the Hindu 
laws is the first and simplest form of the division of labour 
and employments. The priest is a character found among 
the rudest tribes ; by whom he is always regarded as of 
the highest importance. As soon tvs men begin to have 
property, and to cultivate the ground, the necessity of 
defenders is power fully felt; a class, therefore, of soldiery 
as well as a class of husbandmen, becomes an obvious 
arrangement. There arc other services, auxiliary to these, 
and necessary to the well-being of man, for which it still 
remains necessary to provide. In a state of great simpli¬ 
city, however, these other services are few, and easily 
performed. We find accordingly that the Hindu legislator 
assigned but one class of the community to this depart¬ 
ment. The Hindus were thus divided into four orders or 
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The first were the Brahmens or priests; the 
second, the Csliatriyas or soldiers ; the third, the hus¬ 
bandmen or Vaisyas ; and the fourth, the Sudras, the ser¬ 
vants and labourers. 1 On this division of the people, and 
the privileges or disadvantages annexed to the several 
castes, the whole frame of Hindu society so much depends, 
that it is an object of primary importance, and merits a 
full elucidation. 


1 There is an instructive passage in Plato (De Repub. lib. il.) t hi which he 
ascribe 3 the origin of political association ami Jaws to the division of labour; 
IV/J'ctcu ttoAis, ws tyui/ia. t, ernrifior rvy\aveL ijutov U atrro? ovk avrapiay;, cu\\a. 
TroAAtor cvSerji. From this cause, he says, men are obliged to associate, one 
man affording ono accommodation, another another, and all exchangin': the 
accommodations which each can provide, for the different accommodations 
provide l by the rest. It is curious that, in limiting the simplest form of 
a political association, he makes it to consist of four or five classes of men. 
AAAa n purr) ye (cat /xeyurri} rtov \peiuiv, ij ttj<: rpofiijv irapxcrjctvij, Sevnpa 

Se oucTjcrcwy, rpirr) cctOtjtos /cat riov toiovtiov. * * Euj 6* ar i; ye aj’aytcatora- 
tt] ttoA'v ck Tcrapttiv ?} rrevre avSpwv .— That sagacious contemplator of the pro¬ 
gress of.society, Millar, describing the ancient state of the Anglo-Saxons, re¬ 
marks that ttie people of England were then divided into four great classes* 
the artificers and tradesmen, husbandmen, those who exercised the honour¬ 
able profession of arms, and the clergy. He adds, “ From the natural course 
of things it should seem that, in every country where religion has had so 
much influence as to introduce a great body of ecclesiastics, the people, upon 
the first advance made in agriculture und in manufactures, arc usuullv distri¬ 
buted into the same number of classes or orders. This distribution is' accord¬ 
ingly to be found not only in all European nations, formed upon the ruins of 
the Roman empire; but in other ages, and in very distant parrs of the ...lube. 

. 

the military people, the husbandmen, and the artificers. The establishment ot 
the tour great castes, in the country of Iivlostan, is pn iv.-lv ol tire same in- 
taro.” Millar’s Historical View of the English Government, book i. clr.xi. 
In Egypt the people were divided by law in the same hereditary manner as in 
Hindustan, it is highly worthy of observation that, not withstanding all the 
revolutions and changes to which Egypt has 1 eon subject, some remains of tiro 
division intu castes fire yet visible. “ La distinction par families tie retreuvo 
encore dans lea villes; l’c-xereicc dcs arts et matters est 1 .Vdituiro, le tils Unite 
les precedes de son nfcre, et no It s pcrfectianuc pas. - ’ l.e General lteynUr, He 
l’Egypte, p.69. It Is worthy of observation that tire Colcliians and Iberians 
were also divided irrto four castes whose rank iu d redltarv and 

unclvmgeablc. Hero'iot. lib. ii. cap. civ. cv. Strabo, lib. ii. 705. See also 
Bryant’# Ancient Mythology, v. 102,107. In to 

libation, natural and simple us it may appear, is not easily made. How long 
have the wandering Arabs remained without it ? What an improvement would 
the bare institution of tire Hindu classes be upon their condition ? and what 
merit would the legislator have, who should introduce it? The same observa¬ 
tion is applicable to the Tartars. 

There in a passage in Herodotus which leads us to conclude, that the distinc¬ 
tion of castes existed among tire Medea at tire commencement or tire monarchy, 
lie says,lib. i. cup. ci. , Egti M ijSwr ToaaSe yeraa* Boucrcu, llapjjrcuojeoi. -:pov- 
Xarc?, Apit,avrot. Boir6ioi, Mttyot. He says nothing to fix the* meaning of the 
word y.vta. But wc know that the Mayoi \%< re the priests, and henco there 
i3 mitt, r of pn •- to m ike ns suppe.-e, thui il*o other names, i i like manner, 
express separate castes, or hereditary clashes and professions. 

The Persian Monarch Jems heed is said to haie divided the Persians into 
four clashes. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, i. ‘2U5. 

la like manner among the Peruvians, “ Ees citoyens,” to use the language 
of Carli (Lcttrcn sur l’Anidriqne, let. xiil.), “ fnrent di-tribru- t n classc- ou 
tribui. * * II n'etoit pas perm is, ni par niarlage, ni par changement d'habita- 
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I. The priesthood is generally found to usurp tho 
greatest authority, in the lowest state of society. Know¬ 
ledge, and refined conceptions of the Divine nature, are 
altogether incompatible with the supposition, that the 
Deity makes, favourites of a particular class of mankind, 
or is more pleased with those who perform a ceremonial 
service to himself, than with those who discharge with 
fidelity the various and difficult duties of life. It is only 
in rude and ignorant times that men are so overwhelmed 
with tho power of superstition as to pay unbounded 
veneration and obedience to those who artfully clothe 
themselves with the terrors of religion. 1 The Brahmens 
among the Hindus have acquired and maintained an 
authority, more exalted, more commanding, and extensive, 
than the priests have been able to engross among any 
other portion of mankind. As great a distance as there 
is between the Brahmen and the Divinity, so great a dis¬ 
tance is there between the Brahmen and the rest of his 
species. According to the sacred books of the Hindus, 
the Brahmen proceeded from the mouth of tho Creator, 
which is tho seat of wisdom; the Cshiltriya proceeded 
from his arm ; the Vaisya from his thigh, and tho Sudra 
from his foot; therefore is the Brahmen infinitely superior 
in worth and dignity to all other human beings. 2 Tho 
Brahmen is declared to he the Lord of all the classes. 5 
lie alone, to a great degree, engrosses the regard and 
favour of the Deity; and ii is through him, and at his 


ttou, do confondro unc clusso avec Paul re.” In Lett.xh it ia added, “ I. 
cation cim-istr.it h apprendre nux enfans r6turicrs 1c metier quo cheque .ire 
< iavigero, too, » the Mexicans, tells us 

(Ilist. of Mexico, book vii. scet.v.), “ The sons in general learned the trades of 
their fathers, nnd embraced their professions,” he. 

In Philo's Than as (p. 1041, Kd. Fkin. Franc if. 1602), i. a curious pa- ace, 
that the same division of professions, which still existed among 

herfaoB: 

llputTOV (MV T0 7uvUttu)i> (Ml aAA UiV x*opi« una 

rooro, TO TUU’ £r,p.iovpyuv, i>TL r. .0’ aiiro inacTTOv aWtf Sc o vk *7rif.uyr'vpuvor- 
Srpuovpyu to tc 7wi' i/0/xtwi- ftat rtav Ospevrww to Tc Tali' yaapyiuv icat 
putxipov ytyqs, ano wavr utv i wr y ; w Ktxtbpurfuvov, ols ovStv aAAo »A»i.*Ta 
Tr«pi 70 v noKrfxav v~o tov vofxov rtpo{rcTA\Oq puKciv. 

1 It was in lho darlc ages that the ltombli priesthood usurped so many pri¬ 
vilege, Our ancestors wore barh ... us when the Druids exercised over them 
an unlim he soothsayers and priests ai 

llomons lost their iufluem c ns knowledge increased. Among tlic rude inha¬ 
bitants of Mexico and Peru, the authority of the priest equalled or superseded 
that of the king, and was united iu the *~nie person. 

* Daws of Menu, ch. i. * Ibid. x. 
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;ion, tliat blessings are bestowed upon the rest of 
mankind. The sacred books are exclusively his; the 
highest of the other classes are barely tolerated to read 
the word of God; he alone is worthy to expound it. The 
first among the duties of the civil magistrate, supreme or 
subordinate, is to honour the Brahmens. 1 The slightest 
disrespect to ono of this sacred order is the most atrocious 
of crimes. “ For contumelious language to a Brahmen,” 
says the law of Menu, 2 “ a Sudra must have an iron style, 
ten fingers long, thrust red hot into his mouth; and for 
offering to give instruction to priests, hot oil must be 
poured into his mouth and ears.” The following precept 
refers even to the most exalted classes: “.For striking a 
Brahmen even with a blade of grass, or overpowering him 
in argument, the offender must soothe him by falling 
prostrate.” 8 Mysterious and awful powers are ascribed to 
this wonderful being. “ A priest, who well knows the law, 
needs not complain to the king of any grievous injury, 
since, even by his own power, he may chastise those who 
injure him: his own power is mightier than tho royal 
power; by his own might therefore may a Brahmen 
coerce his foes. He may use without hesitation the 
powerful charms revealed to Atharvan and Angiras; for 
speech is the weapon of a Brahmen: with that ho may 
destroy his oppressors.”* “Let not the king, although- rn 
the greatest distress, provoke Brahmens to anger-; for 
they, onoo enraged, could immediately destroy him with 
Ins troops, elephants, horses, and cam. Who without 
perishing could provoke those holy men, by whom the 
all-devouring llame was created, tho sea with waters pot 
drinkable, and tho moon with its wane and • increase t 
•What prince could gain wealth by oppressing those, who, 
if angry, could frame other worlds and regents of 
could give being to other gods and mortals! ‘Whal'nian, 
desirous of life, would injure those, by the aid of whom 
worlds and gods perpetually subsist: tlioso who are rich 
in the knowledge of tho Veda? A Brahmen, whether 
learnod or ignorant, is a powerful Divinity-; 9 von fcsf ft re 

1 Laws of Menu, cli.vii. . • 

a It)L lI via. 271,2. “From Iiis Iklgh birth-alone, a Brahmen - an oh .: 1 
veneration even to deities : hla declarations to-mankind are decisive e* uIcikc ; 
nnd the Veda itself confers on him that character.” Ilxtd xL 

3 Ibid. x. 20C. « Ibid xi. 31, 32,33. 
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is a powerful Divinity, whether consecrated or popular. 
Thus, though Brahmens employ themselves in all sorts of 
mean occupations, they must invariably be honoured; for 
they are something transcendently divine.” 1 Not only is 
this extraordinary respect and pre-eminence awarded to 
the Brahmens; they are allowed the most striking advan¬ 
tages over all other members of the social body, in almost 
everything which regards the social state. In the scale of 
punishments for crimes, the penalty of the Brahmen, in 
almost all cases, is infinitely milder than that of the in¬ 
ferior castes. Although punishment is remarkably cruel 
and sanguinary for the other classes of the Hindus, 
neither the life nor even the property of a Brahmen can 
be brought into danger by the most atrocious offences. 
“Neither shall the king,” says one of the ordinances of 
Menu, 2 “ slay # a Brahmen, though convicted of all possible 
crimes. Let him banish the offender from his realm, but 
with all his property secure, and his body unhurt” In 
regulating the interest of money, the rate which may be 
taken from the Brahmens is less than what may be 
exacted from the other classes. 3 This privileged order 
enjoys the advantage of being entirely exempt from taxes : 
“A king, even though dying with want, must not receive 
any tax from a Brahmen learned in the Vedas ” 4 Their 
influence over the government is only bounded by their 
desires, since they have impressed the belief that all laws 
which a Hindu is bound to respect are contained in the 
•sacred books ; that it is lawful for them alone to interpret 
those books; that it is incumbent on the king to employ 
them as his chief counsellors and ministers, and to bo 
governed by their advice. “Whatever order,” says the 
code of Hindu laws, 5 “ the Brahmens shall issue conform¬ 
ably to the Shaster, the magistrate shall take his measures 
accordingly.” 0 These prerogatives and privileges, impor¬ 
tant and extraordinary as they may seem, afford, however, 

‘ I.AW8 of Menu, ch. ir. 313 — 319. 

2 Ibid. viu. 390. 3 Ibid. viii. < Ibid vii. 133 4 

5 Halhed, Preface to the Code of Centoo Laws. 

c The Druids among the ancient hritons, us there was a striking similarity 
in many of the doctrines which they taught, also possessed many similar pri¬ 
vileges and distinctions to tho.se of the Brahmens. Their persons were in¬ 
violable; they were exempt from taxes and military service; they exercised 
the legislative, the Judicial, and, with the exception of commanding armies in 
I the field, almost the whole of the executive powers of government, ('resar 
Dc Bell. Gal. lib.vi. 13, 14. Henry’s llist. of Great Britain, i. 302 , 317 . * 
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„^ltnperfect idea of the influence of the Brahmens in 
the intercourse of Hindu Society. As the greater part of 
life among the Hindus is engrossed by the performance 
of au infinite and burdensome ritual, which extends to 
almost every hour of the day, and every function of nature 
and society, the Brahmens, who arc the sole judges and 
directors in these complicated and endless duties, are 
rendered the uncontrollable masters of human life. Thus 
elevated in power and privileges, the ceremonial of society 
is no less remarkably in their favour. They are so much 
superior to the king, that the meanest Brahmen would 
account himself polluted by eating with him, and death 
itself would appear to him less dreadful than the degra¬ 
dation of permitting his daughter to unite herselt in 
marriage with his sovereign. With these advantages, it 
would be extraordinary had the Brahmens neglected them¬ 
selves in so important a circumstance as the command of 
property. It is an essential part of the religion ot the 
Hindus, to confer gifts upon the Brahmens. ^ 

precept more frequently repeated than any other in the 
sacred books. Gifts to the Brahmens form always an 
important and essential part of expiation and sacrifice*. 1 
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1 See the laws of Menu, passim. “ The organs of sense and action, rr mt.v 
tlon, a heavenly mansion, life, a great name, children, cattle, arc ail dcst.oyed 

- • '■ 

j-ivo wealth to the Brahmens detached from the world rod learned in ocn - 
turn ; such a giver shall attain heaven after this life ' Had. m. r». n - 
reckoned nn the i>erms whom the Brahmen i . obh^d to support, b'i\liij, 
ascertained his Div inc knowledge and moral conduct, let the king allow him .1 
suitable maintenance from his own household ; and. having appointed him :i 
maintenance, let tl.e king protect him on all aides, for^hc gains from ta. 
Brahmen whom he protects a sixth part of his virtue. Ibid. si. ... . 

“ Of that king in whose dominions a learned Brahmen is afflicted with hun¬ 
ger, the whole kingdom will in a short time bo afflicted with famine.* Ibid. 

Tiie Brahmens are occasionally exhorted to observe some decorum and mea¬ 
sure in their pursuit of gifts. Laws of Menu, iv. 116. ■ 

near his end through some incurable disease, he must 1 estow on the priests all 
his riches accumulated from legal flues ; and, having duly commit to. In.-, king¬ 
dom <0 his son, let him seek death in battle; or, if there be no war, by ubstun - 

,n ^‘ Tim influence of priosfccraft over superstition is no where so visible as in 
India. All the commerces of life have a strict an dbgy with the ceremony ot 
religion; and the B rath man has inculcated such a variety of strange i*er. u - 
slons, that Lie C.cntoo finds himself every hour under the necessity otoorault- 
ing his spiritual guide. The building of a pagoda, and maintaining ^diiin 
it a set of priests,'is believed the Lest action which human vfrta* is capajk, o. ; 
Every offence Li capable of being expiated by largesse* to the ^rachmans, pi e 
perilled by themselvca according to their own measures of uvaru and . 
lity," Orn.t . On die Government and People of Indostan, 

“ Since the Brahmen sprung from the most excellent part, since be v as t l. 
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Wlien treasure Ls found, which, from the general practice 
ciiat. ii. of concealment, and the state of society, must have been a 

- frequent event, the Brahmen may retain whatever his good 

fortune places in his hands; another man must surrender 
it to the king, who is bound to deliver one-half to the 
Brahmens. * 1 Another source of revenue at first view 
appears but ill assorted with the dignity and high rank 
of the Brahmens; by their influence it was converted into 
a fund, not only res^iectable but venerable, not merely 
useful but opulent. The noviciates to the sacerdotal 
office are commanded to find their subsistence by begging* 
and even to carry part of their earnings to their spiritual 
master. Begging is no inconsiderable source of priestly 
power. 2 

The duties of the Brahmens may be summed up in a 
few words. They are, to read the Vedas; to teach them. 




first bom, and since he possesses the Veda, lie is by riglit the chief of this 
whole creation. 

Ilim, the Buinc' who exists of himself, produced in the beginning from liis 
own mouth, that having performed holy rites, he might present clarified butter 
to the Gods, and cakes of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the prv..er- 
vation of this world: 

“ What created being then can surjnss him, with whose mouth the Gods of 
the firmament continually feast on clarified butter, and the manes of ances¬ 
tors, c» hallowed cokes ? 

<< of created things the most excellent are those which are animated ; of 
the animated, those wliich subsist by intelligence; of the intelligent, mankind: 
and of men, the sacerd <tal clu>3 ; 

“Ofpriests, those eminent in learning: of the learned, those who know 
their duty; of those who know it, such as perform it virtuously; and of the 
virtuous, those who seek bcatitade from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural 
doctrine. „ . 

“ The very birth of Brahmens is a constant incarnation of DUenna, God of 
Justice; for tho Brahmen is bom to promote justice, and to procure ul tima te | 

“\vhen a Brahmen springs to light, ho is bom above Ui- world, ihc 
chief of all crcaiuros, assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religious and 
civil, 

« Whatever exists in the universe is all in effect, though not in form, tho 
wealth «>f tho Bralunen: since the Brahmen is entitled to it all by Ids primo¬ 
geniture and eminence of birth.” Laws of Mono* i. b3—100. 

1 Lav,» of Menu, ch. viii. The law is laid down somewhat differently in 
Ilalbcd’B Code : when a man finds any thing belonging to another, the magis¬ 
trate is to be informed, and if the finder is a Brahmen, he he y , the whole; 
from others a pint goes to the magistrate; and from a Sooth r all but two 
twelfibs. Halhcu's Gcntoo Laws, eh. 21, scot. 2. 

a Laws of Menu, cb. ii. The urn ! city of the priests scorns to ha ve been a 
general instrument of priestly imposture. At was so among the Romans; and. 
no unproductive one. Sec Apuloius, Me turn. i. viii. p. 262. Cicero, in his Book 
of Laws, proposes to restrain the begging trade of the priests.—Stipem sustali- 
mus, nisi earn quam ad Jpaucos dies propriam Ida: Martis excepimus: Impiat 
cnirn superst’rionc ammo®, exhaurit dome#. C-ic. de Lcgib. 1. U. 9,10. Tho 
Popish mendicants are a notorious instance. Sec Middleton'* Letter front 
Borne, in Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton, iii. 11G. 




castes; the cshatriyas. 

to the young Brahmens; auil to perform sacrifices and BOOK II. 
other religious acts. 1 ciiai*. n. 

II. Among the castes of the Hindus, the next in dignity —-- 

and rank to the priestly tribe, is that of the Cshatriyas, 
or the military class. In the rude and early state of 
society, as man has provided few securities against the 
evils with which he is assailed, and his wisdom has 
enabled him to draw fow . general rules respecting the 
order of their recurrence, he lives in a perpetual expecta¬ 
tion of unhappy events, as well from nature, as from his 
“fellow-men; and fear is the passion which chiefly usurps 
the government of his mind. The priest soothes his 
imagination, in regard to the first and most awful source 
of his apprehensions, by undertaking to procure for hi m 
the favour of the mysterious powers of nature. The sol¬ 
dier, from whom he expects protection against the ravages 




1 Sec tlic Laws of Menu, passim. ** To Brahmens were assigned the duties 
of reading the Veda, of teaching it, of sacrificing, of assisting others to sacri¬ 
fice. of giving alms, ;uid of receiving gifts.” Mena, i. 88.— M. 

Not withstanding the view given in tlie text of the position of the Brahman 
in Hindu society, is founded upon authentic texts, yet, upon the whole, it is 
calculated to produce wrong impressions. The Brahmans are not priests in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, nor have they, as Brahmans only, such 
influence in society as is here ascribed to them. The Brahmans, in the early 
stages of Hindu society, were uu order of men who followed a course of reli¬ 
gious study and practice during the first half of their lives, and spent the 
, fh< r in a condlti m of self-denial and mendicity. They conducted far them¬ 
selves, and others nf the two next castes, sacrifices, and occasionally great 
public t remoninls; but they never, Iiko the priests of other pagan nations, nr 
"those of the Jews, conducted public worship, worship for indis- 

criminately, worship in temples, or offerings ro idols. A Brahman who makes 
offerings to idols ts held na degraded, and nnflt to l>c Invited to religious feasts. 
Menu, ii. 15a, 180.—Again, though acceptance of Lifts is one mode of subsist¬ 
ence, Brahmmis arc prohibited from taking gifts indiscriminately, habitually, 
or excessively,and tram receiving any reward fur teaching,or any fixed wages 
or reward for sacrifices. Ibid. iii. 1M ; iv. 33. H6, 214, etc.—If p; seised of 
wealth, a Brahman is enjoined to give liberally, and whatever projiertv ho 
may possess, lio is command*.d to abandon it in the prime of manhood, for a 
life of religious solitude and meditation. Ibid. vi. 2, et seq.— The whole tenor 
of the rules for the conduct of a Brahman is to exclude him from everything i 
like worldly enjoyment, from riches, and from temporal power. Neither did 
the Brahmans, like the priests of the Egyptians, keep to themsdv s u mono¬ 
poly of spiritual knowledge. J he Brahman nlone, it is true, is to ieach the 
Vedas; hu. the two next orders, the Kshafcriyn and Yulmv*, are v/. rally tn 
study them, and were, therefore, equally well acquainted with the law'and 
the religion. Even the Siulra was, under some circumstances, permitted to 
read and tench; for it is said, “a believer in scripture may receive , are lutow- 

Mralunaam, ' 

collectively, have lost nil claim to the character of a pries hood. They form 
a nation, following all kinds of secular avocatk us, and where tbay are mot 
with in a religions capacity, it is not as Brahmans m r . but - : the 

ministers of temples, or the family Gurus, Or priests of the lower classes of 
the people, offices by no means restricted, though not uufiequiutly extended, 
ao AhoJftrabmanlcal caste, and agreeably to the primitive system virtually do¬ 
st rudivu of Brahraanhood. — W. 
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of hostile men, is the second object of his veneration and 
gratitude ; and in the history of society, it will be generally 
found, that the rank and influence of the military order 
are high, in proportion as the civilization of the people 
is low. 1 To all but the.Brahmens, the caste of Cshatriyas 
are an object of unbounded respect. They are as much 
elevated above the classes below them, as the Brahmens 
stand exalted above the rest of human kind. Nor is 
superiority of rank among the Hindus an unavailing cere¬ 
mony. The most important advantages are attached to it. 
The distance between the different orders of men is im¬ 
mense and degrading. If a man of a superior class accuses 
a man of an inferior class, and his accusation proves to be 
unjust, he escapes not with impunity; but if a man of in¬ 
ferior class accuses a man of a superior class, and fails in 
proving* his accusation, a double punishment is allotted 
him. 2 For all assaults, the penality rises in proportion as 
the party offending is low, the party complaining high, in 
the order of the castes. It is, indeed, a general and re¬ 
markable part of the jurisprudence of this singular people, 
that all crimes are more severely punished in the subordi¬ 
nate classes; the penality ascending, by gradation, from 
the gentle correction of the venerable Brahmen to the 
harsh and sanguinary chastisement of the degraded Sudra.* 
Even in such an affair as the interest of money on loan, 
where the Brahmen pays two per cent., three per cent, is 
exacted From the Cshatriya, four per cent, from the Vaisya, 
and tive per cent, from the Sudra. The sovereign dignity, 
which usually follows the power of tho sword, was ori¬ 
ginally appropriated to the military class, though in this 
particular it would appear that irregularity was pretty 


i To liiis observation I know not that any exception can be nildiucd, which 
is not resolvable into the influence of o uovernment purely or chiefly military. 
This, however, is the eflVct of art, or of forced circumstances, not of nature or 
of reason. It ia MandcviUe, I think, who remarks, that fear is the origin of 
tho admiration which lias been generally tiestowed upon the prof o s i on of 
arms : and in confirmation M' thin observes, that it is the must timid sex by 
whom the military diameter is the most admired. Mr. Hu mo hies remarked, 
thst it is the most timicl sex, also, who arc the moat devoted to Superstition and 
the priests. 

.xv. sect. 9: “ If a mar* of an itiferk* eaate,” says the 
Gentoo Code, “ proudly affecting an equality with u person of superior caste, 
should speak at the same time with him, the magistrate in that case shall 
pun tali him hi the extent of his abilities.”—Ibid. 

■s See the Laws of Menu, and Hulhed’s Gentoo Code, passim. The case of 
theft is an exception to this, the higher classes being punished the most 
severely. 
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ftroduced. To bear arms is the peculiar duty of 
EuTCshatriya caste, and their maintenance is derived from 
the provision made by the sovereign for his soldiers. 1 

III. The Vaisyas are the third caste of the Hindus. Their 
duties are to tend cattle, to carry on merchandise, and to 
cultivate the ground. They are superior only to the Sudras, 
who owe to them, however, the same awful respect and sub¬ 
mission, which it is incumbent on them to pay to the mili¬ 
tary class. 

IV. As much as the Brahmen is an object of intense 
veneration, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, 
and even of abhorrence, to the other classes of his coun¬ 
trymen. 2 The business of the Sudras is servile labour, and 
their degradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject 
and grovelling submission imposed upon them as a religious 
duty, but they are driven from their just and equal share 
brail the advantages of the social institution. The crimes 
which they commit against others are more severely pu¬ 
nished than those of any other delinquents, while the 
crimes which others commit against them are more gently 
punished than those against any other sufferers. 3 Even 
their persons and labour are not free, “A man of the ser¬ 
vile caste, whether bought or unbought, a Brahmen may 
compel to perform servile duty ; because such a man was 
created by the Self-existent for the purpose of serving 
Brahmens.” 4 The law scarcely permits them to own pro- 


1 There arc several notices in Hindu tradition, of a collision between the 
Brahmans and Kshutriyns. And it is singular enough, that the cause of dis¬ 
pute never appears to have been secular rank or power. The Brahmans arc 
never described as seeking kingly dignity; but the Kahatrlvas contend for 
admission into the Brahmanical order.—\V. 

2 The law does not Justify the term ‘abhorrence.’ In what foBows, Mr. 
Mill has collected the extreme texts, and has passed over nit the favourable « r 

■ 

niteiyp: ferab.c to that of tho helot, tlie'slave, or the serf of th* Greek, the 
Rominv, and the f5ud.il systems, lie was independent, his services were 
opttohaTrthcy were itot-ttgricnlrural, but domestic and personal, and claimed 
adequate compensation. He had the power of accumulatin g wealth, or injunc¬ 
tions against his so doing would have been superfluous. He had the oppor¬ 
tunity of rising rank, for the Pur.eus record dynasties of Sudra kings; and 
even Maim notices their existence, iv. 61.—He might, as we have seen above, 
study and teach religious knowledge, and he might perform religions acts. 
“As a Sudra, without injuring another man, peifunns tho lawful act ; of the 
twice-born; even thus, without being censured, he gains exaltation in this 
world, and the next.” Menu, x. 128. Sen also verson 121 to 131; and Vishnu 
Parana, 292, and note.— No ik ubt the Sudra was considered, in some degree, 
the property of the Hrahr.mn ; but ho had rights nod privileges, and freedom, 
much beyond any other *>fthe servile classes of antiquity. — \V\ 

3 Sec the I-aws of Menn, and Ilalhed’s Gen too Cede, passim. 

4 Ibid.eh. viii.413. 
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perty ; for it is declared that “no collection of wealth must 
\ u. ho made by a Sudra, even though he has power, since a ser- 

- vile man, who has amassed riches, gives pain even to 

Brahmens.” 1 “A Brahmen may seize, without hesitation, 
the goods of his Sudra slave; for as that slave can have no 
property, his master may take his goods.” 2 Any failure in 
the respect exacted of the Sudra towards the superior 
classes is avenged by the most dreadful punishments. 
Adultery with a woman of a higher caste is expiated by 
burning to death on a bed of iron. The degradation of 
the wretched Sudra extends not only to everything in this 
life, but even to sacred instruction, and his chance of 
favour with the superior powers. A Brahmen must never 
read the Yeda in the presence of Sudras. 3 “Let not a 
Brahmen,” says the law of Menu, “give advice to a Sudra; 
nor what remains from his table; nor clarified butter, of 
which part has been offered; nor let him give spiritual 
counsel to such a man, nor inform him of the legal expia¬ 
tion for his sin: surely he who declares the Law to a servile 
man, and he who instructs him in the mode of expiating 
■ sin, sinks with that very man into the hell named Asam- 
vrita.” 1 

1 Laws of Menu, < h. x. 129. 

2 Ibid. viii. 417. If he be distressed for susistence, says the gloss of Culluca. 

3 Ibid. 

•* Laws of Menu, ch.viii.80, 81. “If,” says the C.entoo Code, “a man of 
i the Soodcr reads the beids of the Shaster, or the Pooran, to a Brahman, a 
Ohehter, or a Bin, then the magistrate ^hall heat some bitter oil, and pour it 
into the aforesaid Sooder’s mouth; and if a Sooder listens to the beids of the 
bluster, then the oil, heated ns before, shall be poured into his ears, oml 
ar/.ees and wax shall be melted together, and the orifice of Ida ears all all bo 
stopped up therewith. If a Soodcr gets by heart the ieida of the Shaster, the 
magistrate shall put him to death, if a Sooder always perform i worship unci 
| the jtigg, the magistrate shall put him to death. If a Soodcr gives much and 
frequent molestation to a Bralunen, the magistrate shall put him to death.” 
(Hotbed's Code of Geatoo Laws, ch.xxi., sect. 7.) It is among the must bar¬ 
barous tubes, that we in general And the principle of subordination abused to 
the greatest cxchss. Periinps no instance is equal to that which exhibits itself 
among the libidos. “Among the Natchez,” Robertson (Hist.America, 
ii. ia‘J>, a powerful tribe now extinct,on tho l-tuikii of the Missedppi, a differ¬ 
ence rank place, with xrtxich the northern t ribes were altogether un- 
acnmiiutod. Some lmuiUea were reputed noble, and i njov c d l»erv litary 
dignity The body of tlic j^eople was considered a i '.ilc. uml farmed only fur 
subjection. This distinction was marked by appellations, vhich intimated the 
high elevation of the one state, and the ignominious depression it 
1 the former were called JZtqxciablt; the latter. . - i 

Unction of Banks, eh.v. sect, p, “in the^o ]f 
times, was almost universally the same tiling as to bo a slave. The toaster ' 
a-.sumPfl an unlimited jurisdiction over hi*-servants, aud the privilege of idling 
them nt pleasure. He gave them no wages beside their maintenance; amlhA 
allowed them to have no property, but claimed to his own use whatever, tv' 
their labour, or by any other means, they happened to aoquiic.— Thus the 
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$bl .4d0K>ugh tlio adherence of each class to the particular 
employment assigned to it was secured by the most rigid 
laws, and the severest penalties, there were extraordinary 
eases in which a limited departure was permitted. "When 
a Brahmen- cannot obtain subsistence by the proper busi¬ 
ness of his order, he may apply himself to that of the 
Cshatriya or the Yaisya, but must never become so far de¬ 
graded as to engage in that of the Sudra. The Cshatriya 
■and Vaisya, in like necessitous circumstances, may have re¬ 
course respectively to the business of the class or classes 
below them, even that of the Sudra, but are strictly inter¬ 
dicted from profaning the employment of any class above 
them. The Sudra having, originally, no inferior class, was. 
probably abandoned to his necessities, though afterwards, 
in the employments of the mixed classes, a resource was 
opened also for him.’ In this arrangement, as usually hap¬ 
pens in the laws of the Hindus, the advantages are all on 
the side of the superior orders. The Brahmen has open 
to him, if need be, the occupations of ail the respectable 
classes; he can overload them with additional numbers in 
the season of distress, a season at which it is natural for 
them to be overloaded without him, while his own occupa¬ 
tion is exempt from the encroachment or competition of 
any other description of men. The Cshatriya, while he has 
the occupations open to liim of two of the castes, is lial.de 
to the interference of one of them only. The Yaisya, on 
the other hand, can have recourse to none but the lowest 
of employments, that of the Sudra, while he is liable to 
be straitened in Ids own occupation by th .uco 

and competition of both the orders above him. The 
unfortunate Sudra, who has no resource, may be driven 
from his employment and his means of subsistence, me¬ 
diately or immediately, by all the other classes of the 
community. 2 * ^_ 
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practice of domestic slavery appears to have been early established among the 
nations of antiquity; among the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the 
•baliyPminns, the Persians, the Greeks, and the R.-nuns.—The same practice 
obtains at present among all those tribes of barbarians, in dblcrcut parrs of the 
:li which we have any currespon 

. 'b’ ch. x. pd’isim. Mr. Colebrooke on the Indian Clashes. 

•Asiatic Researches, v. G3. 

„ i’l^ ht \ Suara . h *H» a rc30!lw not permitted to the others — omirrntion ; a 
■ " ' ' 

, . m these bofbre-raon tinned l ; 

Bistonce, may sojourn where he pk-asea.” Mann. ii. 21.- \v\ 


1 
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This distribution of the whole people into four classes 
only, and the appropriation of them to four species of 
employment; an arrangement which, in the very simple 
state of society in which it must have been introduced, 
was a great step in improvement, must have become pro¬ 
ductive of innumerable inconveniences, as the wants of 
society multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, with a 
small number of its rudest accommodations, are all it 
jirepares to meet the desires of man. As those desires 
speedily extend beyond such narrow limits, a struggle 
must have early ensued between the first principles of 
human nature and those of the political establishment. 
The different castes were strictly commanded to marry 
with those only of their own class and profession ; and 
the mixture of the classes from the union of the sexes 
was guarded against by the severest laws . 1 This was an 
occurrence, however, which laws could not prevent. Irre¬ 
gularities took place ; children were born, who belonged 
to no caste, and for whom there was no occupation. No 
event could befall society more calamitous than this. 
Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the 
sacred law to which they owed their unwelcome birtb, 
those wretched outcasts had no resource for subsistence, 
excepting either the bounty of the established classes, to 
whom they were objects of execration and abhorrence ; or 
the plunder of those same classes, a course to which they 
would betake themselves with all the ingenuity of neces¬ 
sitous, and all the atrocity of much injured, men. When 
a class of this description became numerous, they must 
have filled society with the greatest disorders. In tho 
preface of that compilation of the Hindu Laws, which was 
translated by Mr. Halhed , 8 it is stated that, after a succes¬ 
sion of good kings, who secured obedience to the laws, and 
under whom the poople enjoyed felicity, came a monarch 
evil and corrupt, under whom the laws were violated, the 


1 Tliis is not correct. The original system ' ccm n to have been very lax in 

this respect, and each caste might t.ike wives from the caste or castes below 
them, os well as their own. “A Sudrn woman onlv, must be the wife of a 
Sudrn; she and a Vaisya of a Vaisyu; tin y too and a Kshatrivn of a Kdiatrivi • 
those too and a Brahmani of a Brahman." Mann. iii. n. ' And although it 
was a sin for a Brahman to marry a Sudra woman, yet that such things did 
happen, fti i>cars from the following stanzas, 14-17, as well as passages in the 
tenth book.—W. 

a Vide Ilalhed’s Code of Gen too Laws, preface. 
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te of the classes was perpetrated, and a new and 
impious race were produced. The Brahmens put this 
wicked king to death, and, by an effort of miraculous 
power, created a successor endowed with the most ex¬ 
cellent qualities. But the kingdom did not prosper, by 
reason of the Burren Sunker, so were this impure brood 
denominated ; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous 
king to devise a remedy. He resolved upon a classification 
of the mixed race, and to assign them occupations. This, 
accordingly, was the commencement of arts and manufac¬ 
tures. The Burren Sunker became all manner of artisans 
and handicrafts ; one tribe of them weavers of cloth, 
another artificers in iron, and so on in other cases, till the 
subdivisions of the class were exhausted, or the exigencies 
of the community supplied. Thus were remedied two 
evils at once : The increasing wants of an improving 
society were provided for; and a class of men, the pest 
of tho community, were converted to its service. This is 
another important era in the history of Hindu society ; 
and having reached this stage, it does not appear that it 
has made, or that it is capable of making, much further 
progress. Thirty-six branches of the impure class are 
specified in the sacred books , 1 of whom and of their em¬ 
ployments it would be tedious and useless to present the 
description. The highest is that sprung from the con¬ 
junction of a Brahmen with a woman of the Cshatriya 
class, whoso duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a woman 
of the sacred class. This tribe are deiiorninatod C'h mdalas, 
and are regarded with great abhorrence. Their profession 
is to” carry out corpses, to execute criminals, and perform 
other offices, reckoned to the last degree unclean aud de¬ 
grading. If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are | 
placed in a low and vile situation, the impure and mixed j 
classes are placed in one still more odious and degrading. 
Hothiug can equal the contempt and insolence to which 
it is the lot of the lowest among them to see themselves 
exposed They are condemned to live in a sequestered 
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1 Colebrouke on the Indian Classes, .Asiatic Researches, v. 53. On this sub- 
ieet, however, that intelligent author tells us. that Sanscrit authorities in so:ao 
instances disagree. Classes mentioned by one, are omitted by another: and 
texts differ on the professions s. signed to some tribes. It is a subject, 1 - . 
in -which there is some intricacy. 
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spot by themselves, that they may not pollute the very 
town in which they reside. If they meet a man of the 
higher castes, they must turn out of the way, lest he 
should be contaminated by their presence . 1 


1 “ Avoid,” says the Tantra, “ the touch of the Chandala, and other abject 
classes. Whoever associates with them undoubtedly falls from his c1.l';s ; who¬ 
ever Lathes or drinks in wells or pools which they have caused to he made, 
must be purified by the five productions of kine.” Colebrookc on the Indian 
Glasses, Asia!. Research. v. 63. From this outline of the classification uml 
distribution of the people, os extracted from the books of the Hindus, 
the most intelligent of our British observers appeal to the present practice of 
the people, which they affirm is much more, conformable to the laws of human 
welfare, than the institutions described in the ancient books. Of this, the 
author is aware ; so inconsistent with the laws of human welfare are the insti¬ 
tutions described in the Hindu ancient books, that they never could have been 
, observed with any accuracy.; it is, at the same time, very evident, that the in¬ 
stitutions described in the ancient books are the model upon which the present 
frame of Hindu society has been formed; and when wo consider the powerful 
caures which have operated so long to draw, or rather to force, the Hindus 
from their inconvenient institutions and customs, the only source of wonder is, 
that the state of society which they now exhibit should hold so great u resem¬ 
blance to that wim h is depicted in their books. The President de Gsgnet i> m 
I opinion, that a division of the people into trilies and hereditary professions 
similar to that of the Hindus existed in the imeieut Assyrian empire, and that 
il prevailed from the Inchest antiquity over almost all Asia fp irt I. book I. ch. 
i. art. 3; Iicrcdut. lib.T cap: 200; Strab. lib. :vi. p. 10*2; Diud. lib. ii. 
p. 142). CecropVdistributed into four trills alt the inhabitants of Attica. 

.... 

afterwards made them three by uniting, as it should seem, the sacerdotal class 
with that of the nobles, or magistrate.-. They consisted then of noble.-, and 
priests, labourer.} or husbandmen, and artificers; and there is no doubt that, 
like the Egyptians and Indians, they were hereditary. (Plutarch. Yit. Thcs.) 
Aristotle expressly inform.- us (Polit. lib. vii. cap. 10). that in Crete the people 
w ere divided by the laws of Minos into classes after the manner of *!,<• i; ; > p. 
tinns. We have most remarkable proof of a division, the same as that of the 
Hindus, anciently established among the Persians- In the Zendave.>ta, trans¬ 
lated by Anquetil Duperron, is the following passage: “ Ormusd said: There 
arc three measures [literally weights, that is, tests, rules] of conduct, four 
. states, uml fire places of dignity*—The states «e : that o: the priests : 
the soldier; that of the husbandman, the source of riches; and that of the 
ansin < Zehdavesla, i. 141. There are sufficii 

an ancient establishment of the same sort among the Budtlhists of Ce\ Ion, and 
by consequence to infer it among the other PuiidhUts over so large a portion 
of Avia. .See a Discourse of Mr. Joinvilk- on the Religion and Manners of the 
■ ■ 

Them ?« no distinction of caste amongst the Buddhists, although in some 
places an attempt may have been made to introduce trano emit distinction, 
ultra the Hindu model. The multiplication of caster in India, is not the enact¬ 
ment of imy . though it may te remotely the effect; it is the work of the 
people, amongst the m<. t degraded of whom, prevails, not the shame, but tliu 
• pride" of caste. The I ".west native is no outca.-te. ho Jus an acknowledged 
pta.-c in society; he is the member of a claw ; and ho is Invariable more re¬ 
tentive of the (li tinction Hum those above him. In d picturing the horrors of 
the system, European writers lose sight of the' compensations. The veriest 
Chandala, who is one of ;i community, is ltv, miserable, less unhappy, tlian 
many of the pai.)K-r.s i'flMj civilized cotnmunitie.- ot Europe, with whom no 
man owns companionship or kindred; they arc the true outcast©*—not the 
Pariah or Chandala.—W. 
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The Form of Government 

A FTER the division of tho people into ranks and occu¬ 
pations, the great circumstance "by which their con¬ 
dition, character, and operations are determined, is the 
political establishment; tho system of actions by which 
the social order is preserved. Among the Hindus, ac¬ 
cording to the Asiatic model, the government was mo¬ 
narchical, and, with the usual exception of religion and 
its ministers, absolute. No idea of any system of rule, 
different from the will of a single person, appc irs to liavo 
entered tho minds of them, or their legislator*. 4 * If the 
world had no king.” says tho Hindu law , 1 “it would quake, 
on Ml sides through fear ; the ruler of this universe, there- ' 
fore, created a king, for the maintenance of this system.” 

Of the high and uncontrollable authority of the monarch 
a judgment may be formed, from the lofty terms in which, 
the sacred books describe his dignity and attributes. “ A 
king,” says the Law of Menu,* “is formed of particles from 
the chief guardian deities, and consequently surpasses all 
mortals in glory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts; 
iior can any human creature on earth even gaze on him. 

He, is fire and air ; He, the god of criminal justice ; He, 
the genius of wealth ; He, the regent of waters ; He, the 
lord of the firmament. A king, even though a child, must 
not bo treated lightly, from an idea that ho is a mere 
mortal: No ; ho is a" powerful divinity, who Appears in 
human shape. In his anger, death. He who shows hatred 
of the king, through delusion of mind, will certainly 
perish; for speedily will the king apply his heart to 
that man’s destruction." The pride of imporial greatness 
could not devise, hardly could it even desire, more extra¬ 
ordinary distinctions, or the sanction of a more unlimited 
authority . 8 * ‘i 

» Laws of Menu,cli.vii.3. ^rbid.vil. 

3 ILul Mr. Mill sufficiently considered scvcraT po?.iecs which lie ru’scmly 
quotes, ur to which he refers, he would have been muuiflt. I that these uc .scrip- 
tions of kingly power are m ties; and tliat in practice, Hindu <k*s- 

potirrm dUl not e::ist. The Itaja was not above the law. “ Law," says Sankara, 

“is the king of kin g* t ikr more powerful than they.” Urti ' l - v 

He not a lawgiver: tho lawi to which lie was ajucmiMc.as well as tho 
meanest of his subjects, emanate< A trota a higher: “ GotL having created the 
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The plan, according to which the power of the sovereign 
was exercised in the government of the country, resembled 
that which has almost universally prevailed in the mo¬ 
narchies of Asia, and was a contrivance extremely simple 
and rude. In the more skilful governments of Europe, 
officers are appointed for the discharge of particular duties 
in the different provinces of the empire; some for the 
decision of causes, some for the control of violence, some 
for collecting the contingents of the subjects, for the ex¬ 
pense of the state ; while the powers of all centre imme¬ 
diately in the head of the government, and all together 
act as connected and subordinate wheels in one compli¬ 
cated and artful machine. Among the less instructed and 
less civilised inhabitants of Asia, no other plan has ever 
occurred to the monarch, for the administration of his 
dominions, than simply to divide his own authority and 
power into pieces or fragments, as numerous as the pro¬ 
vinces into which it was deemed convenient to distribute 
the empire. To each of the provinces a viceregent was 
despatched, who carried with him the undivided authority 
and jurisdiction of his master. Whatever powers the 
sovereign exercised over the whole kingdom, the vice¬ 
regent exercised in the province allotted to him ; and the 
same plan which the sovereign adopted for the government 
of the whole, was exactly followed by the viceregent in the 
government of a part . 1 If the province committed to his 
sway was too extensive for his personal inspection and 
control, he subdivided it into parts, and assigned a go- 


four classes, lest the royal and military d;rs should become insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, produced the transcendent body of law.” 
Ibid. He was not even permitted to administer it without legal advisers: 
“ let not a prince, who seeks the good of his own soul, hastily and alone pro¬ 
nounce the ) iw.” Mann, viit.281. The authority of the Brahmans was not a 
item inn 1 restraint. In early time , they undertook to depose kings for 
tyronny and impiety : rce tiic legends of Vena, Parasurtfma and Devltpi, Vishnu 
3‘unma, 90, 401, 4j3 ; and the Mudrd Itsikahasa, Hindu Theatre, vol. Ii. There 
were also other chocks upon regal power m an hereditary nobility: ‘men of 
high Uncage, whose ancestors were servants of kings.” I'or, at a very early 
period, oftices of state seem to have heroine hereditary; and the hereditary 
minister was often more powerful than his master. The great Kshatriyas, 
represented by the Sninants of Prithu Ilai, and the present Thakurs of Jaypnr 
and Jodhpur, seldom allowed despotic power to their' 

Bakshnsa; Tod’s Haja’sthan ; Duff’s Mahrnttas.—W. 

1 Kieuipfcr, in his History of Japan, booki. chap, v., says, “the whole em¬ 
pire is governed in general by the Emperor, with an absolute and monarchical 
power, and so is every province in particular by the prince, who. under the 
or, enjoys the government thereof.”—For the similarity of the institution 
in the Ott< man government, see Volney’s Travels in Syria and Egypt, ii. :7b. 
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vornor to each, whom he'intrusted with the same absolute BOOK II. 
powers in his district, as he himself possessed in ‘the ad- chap, nr.* 

ministration of the greater department. 'jEven this inferior - 

deputy often divided his authority, in the same manner, 
among the governors, whom he 'appointed, of the town¬ 
ships or villages under his control. Every* one of those 
rulers, whether the sphere of his co mm and was narrow or 
extensive, was absolute within it, and possessed the whole 
power of the sovereign, to levy taxes, to raise and command 
troops, and to decide upon the lives and property of tho 
subjects. 1 The gradations of command among tho Hindus 
were thus regulated : tho lowest of all was the lord of one 
town and its district; tho next was the lord of ten towns ; 
tho third was the lord of twenty towns; the fourth was 
the lord of 100 towns ; and the highest vicegerent was 
lord of 1000 towns. Every lord was amenable to the one 
immediately above him,aDd exercised unlimited authority 
over those below. 3 The following law appears to provide 
for their personal expenses : “ Such food, drink, wood, and 
other articles, as by law should be given each day to the 
king, by the inhabitants of the township, let the lord of 
one town receive ; let the lord of ten towns enjoy the 
produce of two plough-lands ; the lord of twenty, that of 
five plough-lands ; the lord of 100, that of a village or 
small town ; the lord of 1000, that of a large town.” 3 The 

1 This ia not correct; even Manu separates the military from the civil au¬ 
thority. “ Let him place a division of troops, commanded hv an approved 
officer, over two, three-, five, or a hundred districts, according to their extent ” 
vil. 214.—W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch.vii. 115—117. There is a very remarkahlo similarity 
between this mode of subdividing authority among the Hindus, anil that 
adopted by the Incas of Tern. “The Incas” (says Ga reilasso do la Vega, 
part i. bookii. ch. v.) ** had one method and rule in their government, as the 
best means to prevent all mischiefs and disorders; which was this. That of 
ali the people in every place, whether more or less, a register should be kept, 
and a division made of ten and ten, over whicli one of the ten, whom they 
called the Deeurion, was made superior over the other nine; then every five 
divisions of this nature had a lord over them, to whom was committed tho 
charge and cure of fifty ; then over two divisions of fiftv, another lord, who 
supervised 100; so five divisions of 100 had a magistrate who commanded 500; 
the divisions of 100 lmd a leader over 1000,” etc. The highest officer nnder 
the Inca was the governor of a province. Each inferior officer accounted for 
his conduct to the superior nest above him. See, further. Acosta, Nat. and 
Mor. Hist, of the Indies, book vi. ch. xiii.; Carli, Lotties aur l’Amdrlque, 
h r. xiii. Thu analogy of the Anglo-Saxon institution of tubings, or ton Jami- 
lies; of hundreds, or ten tithings; and counties, will suggest itself to every 
imagination. 

3 Laws of Menu, oh. vii. 118,119. The first of these provisions, that for tho 
lord of one town, is not accurately ascertained; the two or five ph ugh-lands 
nrc sufficiently distinct; but the produce of a village or large town must have 
necn extremely uncertain and ambiguous. 
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III. expense of the government of each vicegerent was defrayed 
chap. in. out of the taxes which he levied, and the surplus was 
- transmitted to the superior lord, to whom he was imme¬ 
diately responsible. From him it was again conveyed to 
the governor above him, till it reached, at last, the royal 
treasury. 

If this plan of government was unskilful and rude, 1 so 
w r as the contrivance employed for checking the abuses to 
which it was liable. “The affairs of these townships,” 
says the law, “ either jointly or separately transacted, let 
another minister of the king inspect, who should be well 
affected, and by no means remiss. In every larger town 
or city, let him appoint one superintendent of all affairs, 
elevated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars. Let that governor, from time to time, 
survey all the rest in person ; and, by the means of his 
emissaries, let him perfectly know their conduct in their 
several districts.” 2 Of the practical state of the govern¬ 
ment abundant proof i3 afforded, in the passage which 
immediately follows. “Since the servants of the king,” it. 
is said, “wln va he has appointed guardians of districts, 
are generally knaves, who seize what belongs to other men, 
from such knaves let him defend his people ; of such evil- 
minded servants, as wring wealth from subjects attending 
them on busines ., let the King confiscate all the posses¬ 
sions, and banish them from his realm.” 3 

A.t the head of this government stands the king, on 
whom the great lords of the empire immediately depend. 
He is directed by the law to choose a Council, consisting 
“ of seven or eight ministers, men whose ancestors were 
servants of kings, who are versed in the holy books, who 
are personally brave; who are skilled in the use of wea¬ 
pon::, aLul whose lineage is noble.” 4 With them ho is 
commanded perpetually to consult on the affairs of his 


• Competent authorities opine diffiirently ; after quoting the passages of 
Maim, Vi i -rred to in the uotes of our author. Col. Lrig^s concludes “tlic.-;e 
r >;tracts t*ff' rd its btifllrh-nt proof of a well ozonised system of local Birperin- 
Oj tUc L ’in, 2-1.—W. 

2 Laws of Menu, eh. vii. 120—122. A similar officer formed a similar part 
of the Peruvian c kiblidiuicnt. lie wa: dew minuted Cucuy Kiac, which is to 
say, “ Eye of all.” Carli, Lettres sur l’Amurique, let.xiii. 

j Menu, lit supra, 123,124. 

« Ibid. 04.—M. 

The council of Maim docs not comprise dl the officers of state; and li.sts 
given In the Panclm Tantra from the Mr. habluCrata, specif} thirty-three, persons 
or ■chides of i, r^.ns attached in a public or private capacity to royalty. Jr. 
B. Ad. Society, i. 174.—W. 
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mont; but a singular mode of deliberation is pre¬ 
scribed to him ; not to assemble his Council, and, laying 
before them, as in the cabinets of European princes, the 
subject on which the suggestions of their wisdom are 
required, to receive the benefit arising from the natural 
communication of their knowledge and views; a plan, 
apparently more artful and cunning, more nearly allied to 
the suspicious temper and narrow views of a rude period, 
is recommended; to consult them apart, and hear the 
opinion of each separately ; after which, having consulted 
them in common, when each man is swayed by the opinion 
he had formerly given in private, and has a motive of 
interest and vanity to resist the light which might be 
thrown upon the subject by others, the king himself is to 
decide. 1 A Brahmen ought always to be his prime minister. 
“ To one learned Brahmen, distinguished among the rest, 
let the king impart liis momentous counsel.” 2 

To provide for the defence of the country was one great 
branch of the duties of the sovereign, and to preside over 
the military force was his great prerogative and distinction. 
As, in the original division of the people, a fourth part of 
them were appropriated to tho profession of arms, and 
destined from that alone to obtain their subsistence, the 
great diffictdty of government must have consisted, not in 
obtaining troops, but in finding for them maintenance and 
employment. When so great a proportion of the popu- 
i f for the business of WftT, with nothing 
to do, from year to year, and from generation to generation, 
but to improve its principles, and acquire the utmost dex¬ 
terity in his exercises, it appeal’s extraordinary that tho 
nation was not of a formidable and warlike character. 
Yet has India given way to every invader ; “ and the rude¬ 
ness,” says Mr. Onne, 3 ** of tho military art in Indostan 
can scarce be imagined but by those who have seen it.” 
The precepts in the ancient and sacred books of tho 
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1 Laws of Mena, ch. vii.56. Another precept to the king. respecting tlio 
mode of consulting with his ministers, is very expressive of the simplicity of 
the times; “Ascending up the hack of a mountain, or going privately to a 
terrace, a bower, a forest, or u lonely place, without listeners, let him consult 
with them unobserved." Ibid. 147. 

- Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 6tk 

* OnM cm the Government and IY ; he rame ac¬ 

curate and intelligent observer mi; i mutely adds: “ The muntry ,ts in a 
multitude of people aa acm l •” etc* 

VOL. I. L 
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Hindus, which lay the foundation of their military system, 
are few in number, simple, and rude. For tho security of 
the royal residence, the king is directed to take up his 
abode 1 “in a capital, having, by way of fortress, a desert 
rather moro than twenty miles round it, or a fortress of 
earth, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress of armed 
men, or a fortress of mountains.” Their great unskilful- 
ncss in the science of attack and defence, led them to 
place great dependence cn fortification, as appears by a 
variety of their precepts. “One bowman,” says Menu," 
{i placed on a wall, is a match in war for 100 enemies, and 
100 for 10,000; therefore is a fort recommended.” Yet 
I their knowledge of fortification was elementary, and mo.-.tly 
consisted in surrounding the place with a mud wall and a 
ditch, or availing themselves of tho natural advantages 
which insulated rocks, which water, or impervious thickets, 
coidd afford. The duty and advantage of maintaining at 
all times a powerful afrny are enforced in the most cogent 
terms. “By a king, ’ says Menu, “whose forces are always 
ready for action, the whole world may bo kept in awe ; let 
him then, by a force always ready, make all creatures livin' <■ 
ins own. -* In recommending a perpetual standing army 
the preceptive part of the military doctrine of the Hindus 
seems in a great measure to have been summed up ; for 
the marshalling, the discipline, the conduct of an army, in 
any of its branches, no instruction is conveyed. General 
exhortations to firmness and valour are all the additional 
advice of which the utility appears to have been recog¬ 
nised The Hindu prince is, by divine authority, informed, 
that those rulers of tho earth, who, “desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost strength in battle, without 
ever averting their faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven.” 4 “Never to recede from combat,” says Menu, 
to protect-the people, and to honour the priests, is the 
highest duty of kings, and ensures their felicity.” « Of a 
great part of the duty which devolved upon the king, as 
head of the aimed force, he appears to have been relieved 
i >y a deputy. 6 In times of peace, the military pcoplo seem 
to have been distributed over the country, under tho 


1 Laws of Menu, cb. vii. 70. 

9 lbId. 103. * n>iil 89 5 n • i 

^ immediately regulated iv'^cc- 




•command of the governors of provinces and of districts, BOOK II. 
for local defence, for the preservation of local tranquillity, chap. iii. 


and for the convenience of subsistence. When a general 
war demanded the whole force of the nation, the king 
commanded the governors of provinces to assemble tho 
soldiers under their command, and repair to his standard. 1 
[From this circumstance it has been rashly concluded, that 
feudal conditions of military sendee, in fact a feudal go¬ 
vernment, nearly resembling that which existed in Europe, 
had place iii Hindustan. 2 

After the care of protecting the nation from foreign ag¬ 
gression or from internal tumult, the next duty of tho 
king was the distribution of justice. In tho first stage of 
society, the leader in war is also tho judge in peace; and 
tho regal and judicial functions are united in the same 
person. Various circumstances tend to produce this ar¬ 
rangement. In the first place, there are hardly any laws: 
and he alone is entitled to judge, who is entitled to legis¬ 
late, since he must make a law for every occasion. In the 
next place, a rude people, unused to obedience, would 
hardly respect inferior authority. In the third place, tho 
business of judicature is .so badly performed as to inter¬ 
rupt but little the business or the‘ pleasures of the king; 
and a decision is rather an exercise of arbitrary will and 
power, than the result of an accurate investigation. In 
tho fourth place, the people are much accustomed to 
terminate their own disputes, by their own cunning, or 
force, that the number of applications for judicature is 
comparatively small. 3 As society advances, a set of cir¬ 
cumstances, opposite to these, are gradually introduced: 


1 Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 113-120. 

9 The laws of Menu, ii is true, touch hut slightly upon military arrange¬ 
ments but there is no ason to believe that the Hindus cultivated the sc ience 
of v. ar less carefully than the arts of peace. Much curious illustration of this 
subject maybe gleaned tram tho Mahabhdrata. That tin. > have Iteeu unfor- 
tunite in their military history, is attributable more to want of union and to 
mutual dissension, than any deficiency of skill or valour .—W. 

3 It is veiw •’oulitful, if this view ol the progress of I gi&lation was ever ap- 
plk able to the Hindu . Certainly we have no grounds whatever for such a 
description. Tho code of Menu recognises no right or necessity in the king 
to. make laws — the laws are admmbtrable by judicial authm-iiiet other than 
the t.i" ;; iicoi tons are never the result of arbitrary will, but are eoj >uvd to 
i :ded on diligent investigation; and although applications far judicature 
might not have been numerous, yet other reasons might be assigned than tuu 
adjustment uf disputes by force or ennitm * We may conjecture what wo 
please of a stags of ?<x V of which we know nothing, but u ia conjecture 
cnlv, and little calc ulated to extend real knowledge.—W. 
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Laws are made which the judge has nothing to do but apply: 
chap. iii. the people learn the advantage of submitting to inferior 
‘ authority: a more accurate administration of justice is 

demanded, and cannot be performed without a great ap¬ 
plication both of attention and of time: the people learn 
that it is for the good of the community, that they should 
not terminate, and that they should not be allowed to 
terminate, either by force or fraud, their own disputes: 
the administration of justice is then too laborious to bo 
either agreeable to the king, or consistent with the other 
services which he is expected to render: and the exercise 
of judicature becomes a separate employment, the exclu¬ 
sive function of a particular order of men. 

The administration of justice by the king in person, aud 
in the provinces of course by his deputies, as in the subor¬ 
dinate districts by theirs, stands in the sacred books as a 
leading principle of the jurisprudence of the Hindus; and 
the revolution of ages has introduced a change in favour 
rather of the prince who abandons the duty, than of the 
people, for whom hardly any other instrument of judica¬ 
ture is provided. 1 

In the infancy of improvement, the business of the 
judge is much more to award punishment* than to settle 
disputes. The Hindu law, accordingly, represents the 
king, as “ created for the guardianship of all, a divinity in 
human form, to inflict punishment according to "the 
Shaster ” 2 In conformity with,these rude ideas, the most, 
extravagant praises are bestowed upon this engine of 
royalty. “ For the use of the king, Brahma formed, in the 
beginning of time, the genius of punishment with a body 




1 This is not correct. At a period not long subsequent to the Code of Mantr, 
if not contemporary, various regulations were in force for the administrat.on 
cl the i tws.nnd various courts and officer* were established forthcadju llca- 
tion o< causes, bo that the king presided at pleasure only in the court of the 
Capital, or in a court of appeal. — Sec Colebrooke on Hindu Courts of Justice. 
—Tr. It. Ah. Soc. ii. 16G. So, also, Mr. Ellis observes: “Mr. Mill makes a 
considerable mistake if he supposes that in Hindu states ii is, or was the 
prat ticc to administer justice only in the presence of the king. It is tme.’tlmfc 
in the Hindu Governments there was always an Aula Begin, or court at the 
seut of government, in which the king was supposed, according to the U tter of 
the law, to preside in person, though he might uppoint a deputy, uml alwavs 
had assessors; but it is doubtful how the practice was kept up, and it is certain 
that there vere three other principal courts known to the Hindu laws, and 
fifteen sorts of inferior courts, all having their several jurisdictions w, 11 de¬ 
fined, and many of them bearing a striking resemblance to the courts of ti e 
English common law.” Trans. Madras Literary Society II.—W. 

2 Halhcd’s Gen too Code, r reface. 
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light, his own son, the protector of all created 
things. Punishment governs,,all mankind; punishment 
alone preserves them; punishment wakes while their 
guards are asleep; the wise consider punishment as the 
perfection of justice. If the king were not* without indo¬ 
lence, to punish the guilty, the stronger would roast the 
weaker, like fish, on a spit. The whole race of man is 
kept in order by punishment; for a guiltless man is hard 
to be found.”» 

I' or the iUjpre perfect discharge of this important duty 
the king is directed to associate with himself Brahmens, 
and counsellors capable of giving him advice.- Any Brah¬ 
men, or even a person of the two middle classes, may in¬ 
terpret the law to him; but a Sudra in no case whatever. 3 
On those occasions on which it was impossible for the king 
to give judgment in person, he was empowered to appoint 
a Brahmen, who, with three assessors, might try causes in 
his stead. 4 

So much with regard to the constitution of the tribu¬ 
nals. The solemnities of jurisdiction were thus ordered to 
proceed : “ Let the king, or his judge, having seated him¬ 
self on the bench, his body properly clothed, and his mind 
attentively fixed, begin with doing reverence to the deities 
who govern the world, and then let him enter on the trial 
of causes.” 5 The form of process was simple, and good; as 
it always is among a rude people. The parties were heard, 
generally in person; though lawyers by profession, unless 
in the caso of certain high crimes, might appear in lieu of 
the principals. The application of the plaintiff might be 
either oral or wntten; but the answer was required to be 
in the same form; oral, if the application was oral; and 
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1 Laws of Menu, ch.yii. 14—22. * a jp,,!. vii j j 

3 Ibid. ch. viii. 20. To learned and righteous Brahmens th’c magistrate shall 
give money, and every token of respect and consideration in the judgment 
seat, to have them near him; but he shall not retain fewer than ten of such 
Brahmens. Gen too Code, ch.iii. sect. I. The more sacrc.l books of law the 
men by denomination holy were alone permitted to road. Thus the law of 
Menu (ch. ii. IG). “lie whose life is regulated bv liolv texts, from his con¬ 
ception to his funeral pile, lias a decided right to study this code, but no other 
person whatsoever.” The more profane commentaries, however, were less 
confined, and the man versed in these might suffice for the common business 
of administering justice. 

4 Laws of Menu, ch. % Ui. 9,10. The Gcntoo Codo, translated by Mr. Halhcd, 
directs, that when a king in person cannot examine a cause, he substitutes a 
learned Iirabmen ; if a Brahmen cannot be found, a Cshsiriya, etc., but in no 
case a Sudra Gentoo Code, ch. lip sect. 1. 

5 Laws of Menu, ch. viii 9, 10. 
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in writing, if it was otherwise. 1 The judge examines the 
cHAr. nr. witnesses; inspects, if any, the writings; and without any 
-- intricate or expensive forms proceeds directly to a deci¬ 
sion. Punishment immediately follows conviction. 2 

One of the highest of our authorities affords a picture of 
the practical state of judicature in India, which, there is 
every reason to believe, may with immaterial variations, be 
applied to Hindu society, from the period at which it first 
attained its existing form. “No man is refused access to 
the Durbar, or seat of judgment; which ia exposed to a 
large area, capable of containing the multitude. 3 The 
plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice! J ustice! 
until attention is given to his importunate clamours. He 
is then ordered to be silent, and to advance before his 
judge; to whom, after having prostrated himself, and 
made his offering of a piece of money, he tells his story in 
the plainest manner, with great humility of voice and 
gesture, and without any of those oratorical embellish¬ 
ments which compose an art in freer nations.—Tlio wealth, 
the consequence, the interest, or the address of the party, 
become now the only considerations. He visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil: his adversary bestows 
the hog which breaks it. <The friends who can influence 
intercede; and, excepting where the case is so manifestly 
proved as to brand the failure of redress with glaring 
infamy (a restraint which human nature is born to re¬ 
verence), the value of the bribe ascertains the justice of 
the cause.—This is so avowed a practice, that if a stranger 
should inquire how much it would cost him to recover a just 
debt from a creditor who evaded payment, ho would every¬ 
where receive the same answer; the government will keep 
one-fourth and give you the rest. Still the forms of jus¬ 
tice subsist; witnesses are heard, but brow-beaten and 
removed : proofs of writing are produced, but deemed for¬ 
geries and rejected, until the way is cleared for the decision, 
which becomes totally or partially favourable, in propor¬ 
tion to the methods which have been used to render it 




1 Gcntoo Code, eh. iii. sect. 5. 

2 Ofmc on the Government, etc., of Indostun, p. 451. 

* This publicity of judicial proceedings is common to rude nations. In the 
country and clays of Job, the judge sat at the gate of the city, ch. is. vir. 7. 
Moses alludes to the same practice, Gen.xxiii. 11 ; and Homer tells us it was. 
the practice in the heroic age; of Greece, II. lib. xviii. ver. 497. 
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but still with some attention to the consequences 
of a judgment, which would be of too flagrant iniquity 
not to produce universal detestation and resentment. — 
Providence has, at particular seasons, blessed the miseries 
of these people with the presence of a righteous judge. 
The vast reverence and reputation which such have ac¬ 
quired are but too melancholy a proof of the infrequency ' 
of such a character. The history of their judgments and 
decisions is transmitted down to posterity, and is quoted 
with a visiblo complacency on every occasion. Stories of 
this nature supply the place of proverbs in the conversa¬ 
tions of all the people of Indostan, and are applied by 
them with great propriety.” 1 

Such are the principal branches of the duty uf the 
sovereign, and in these various institutions may be con¬ 
templated an image of the Hindu government. It is 
worthy of a short analysis. The powers of government 
consist of three great branches, the legislative, the judicial, 
and the administrative ; and we have to inquire in what 
hands these several powers are deposited, and by what 
circumstances their exercise is controlled. As the Hindu 
believes, that a complete and perfect system of instruction, 
which admits of no addition or change, was conveyed to 
him from the beginning by the Divino Being, for the 
regulation of his public as well as his privato affairs, he 
acknowledges no laws but those which arc contained in 
tho sacred books. From this it is evident, that the only 
scope which rcmuiuB for legislation is confined within the 
limits of the interpretations which may bo given to the 
holy text. The Brahmens enjoy tho undisputed preroga- 
tive of interpreting the divine oracles ; for though it is 
allowed to the two classes next in degree to give advice .to 
the king in the administration of justice, they must in no 
case presume to depart from the sense of the law which it 
has pleased the Brahmens to impose. The power of legis¬ 
lation, therefore, exclusively belongs to the priesthood. 
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1 Orme on the Government and People, of Indostan, p. 444—41C. Another 
of our most instructive travr' • r , Mr. i usteT, in the Dedication prefixed to hia 
Journey from Ben cal to Enel in: ,p. vii., calls Hindustan, “ A land whose t\ery 
principle of government in Actuated by a rapacious avarice, nhoso people 
net cr approach Uk* gate of authority without au offering.”— 1 This is a subject 
to which lie often adverts; he says again (i.7)r“In Asia, the principles ol 
justice, honour, or patriotism, ns they enter no substantial benefit, nor tend 
to elevate the character, are seldom scan to actuate the mind of the subject.” 
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The exclusive right of interpreting the laws necessarily 
confers upon them, in the same unlimited manner, the 
judicial powers of government. 1 The king, though osten¬ 
sibly supreme judge, is commanded always to employ 
Brahmens as counsellors and assistants in the administra¬ 
tion of justice; and whatever construction they put upon 
the law, to that his sentence must conform. Whenever 
the king in person, discharges not the office of judge, it is 
a Brahmen, if possible, who must occupy his place. The 
king, therefore, is so far from possessing the judicial power, 
that he is rather the executive officer by whom the deci¬ 
sions of the Brahmens are carried into effect. 

They who possess the power of making and interpreting 
the laws by which another person is bound to act, are, by 
necessary consequence, the masters of his actions. Pos¬ 
sessing the legislative and judicative powers, the Brah¬ 
mens were, also, masters of the executive power, to any 
extent whatsoever, to which they wished to enjoy it. 
With influence over it they were not contented. They 
secured to themselves a direct and no contemptible share 
of its immediate functions. On all occasions, the king 
was bound to employ Brahmens as his counsellors and 
minister.-; ; and, of course, to be governed by their judg¬ 
ment. 11 Let the king, having risen early/’ says the law, 
“respectfully attend to Brahmens learned in the three 
Vedas, and by their decision let him abide.” 2 It thus 
appears that, according to the original laws of the Hindus, 
the king was little more than an instrument jn the hands 
of the Brahmens. He performed the laborious part of 
government, and sustained the responsibility, while they 
chiefly possessed the power. 3 

The uncontrollable sway of superstition, in rude and 


1 Tli'.i state of thin.,' then is very diffe rent from that which, a few pages 
hack (p. 147, etc.»v.o dwt ’•••cl ;i.s applying, a up irontly .to the Hindu system ; 
in which the kiu~ was re : ■ iited a.j ;ho sole source uiid administrator of the 
law.—W. 

2 Haws of Menu. ch. vii. 37. 

3 Kven tinder a system, where the power of the altar was from the beginning 
rendered subservient to the power of the sword, the right of interpreting a code 

i of sacred laws is found to confer an in 

j a recent and penetrating n q on vague des prGeeptcs du 

Koran, scale loi eerite dans les pays Mussulmans, laisse aux docteurs une 

1 grande latitude pour les inter] rotations, ct bien dci movers d’augmenter leur 
autorite. QiHqv •• •••*•-' > vl:; m ad ; t u do rlogmes, le funatism' •ju'ello inspire 
est nn instrument que !cs prOtrcs savent employer avecsucces.” i>e rEfryptc, 
par 1c Gen. Keynier, p. 02. 
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gU£vant times confers upon its ministers such extraordi- BOOK II. 
nary privileges, that the king and the priest are generally ciiap. hi. 

the same person; and it appears somewhat remarkable - 

that the Brahmens, who usurped among their countrymen 
so much distinction and authority, did not invest them¬ 
selves with the splendour of royalty. It very often hap¬ 
pens that some accidental circumstances, of which little 
account -was taken at the time, and which after a lapse 
of ages it is impossible to trace, gave occasion to certain 
peculiarities which wo remark in the affairs and characters 
of nations. It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that 
to a people, over whom the love of repose exerts the 
greatest sway, and in whose character aversion to danger 
forms a principal ingredient, the toils and perils of the 
sword appeared to surpass the advantages with which it 
was attended; aud that the Brahmens transferred to the 
hands of others, that which was thus a source of too much 
labour, as well as danger, to be retained in their own. 1 

So many, however, and important wero the powers 
which this class reserved to themselves, that the kingly 
dignity would appear to have^been induced to that of a 
dependent and secondary office. But with this inference 
the fact does not correspond. The monuments of the 
Hindus, imperfect as they are, convince us, that their 
monarchs enjoyed no small share both of authority, and 
of that kind of splendour, which corresponded with their 
own state of society. They had two engines entrusted to 
them, the' p^wer of which their history serves remarkably 
to display: they were masters of the army; and they 
were masters of the public revenue. These two circum- 


i This is not a very liberal interpretation of the motives of the Brahmans, 
nor is it, in all probabilit y , the correct one. We are too ignorant of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which the system originated, to speculate upon the motives 
or purposes of those with whom it commenced. Apparently, however, it was 
contrived by a religious confederation, as the scheme best adapted tuintrudueo 
order amongst semi-civUized tribes, and with no view to their own advantage ! 
or aggrandizement, or enjoyment uf indolent case. The authority of indium, e, 
of advice, the Brahmans necessarily retained, and they were the only compe¬ 
tent expounders of the laws which they promulgated. They had no other 
means of protection than the character of sanctity with which they invested 
themselves, and which was equally necessary to ensure attention to their in¬ 
structions. They laboured to deserve the opinion of sanctity by imposing bur¬ 
densome duties on themselves, of u domestic and religious character, and It 
was probably in the true spirit uf contemplative devotion, ns well as MiB mo¬ 
tives of prudence and policy, tl.ot they divest. I themselves of temporal rank. 
Every thing in the Hindu ln-tit:.*- s indicates their originating net ».>»m poli¬ 
tical hut relMous principles.—W. 
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\l. stances, it appears, were sufficient to counterbalance .the 
legislative, and the judicative, and even a great part of the 
executive power, reinforced by all the authority of an 
overbearing superstition, lodged in the hands of the 
Brahmens. These threw around the sovereign an external 
lustre, with which the eyes of uncultivated men are easily 
dazzled. In dangerous and disorderly times, when every 
thing which the nation values depends upon the sword, 
the military commander exercises unlimited authority by 
universal consent; and so frequently is this the situation 
of a rude and uncivilized people, surrounded on all sides 
by rapacious and turbulent neighbours, that it becomes, 
in a great measure, the habitual order of things. The 
Hindu king, by commanding both the force, and the 


revenue of the state, had in his bands the distribution of 
gifts and favours; * the potent instrument, in short, of 
patronage; and the jealousy and rivalship of the different 
sets of compe titors, would, of their own accord, give him a 
great influence over the Brahmens themselves. The dis¬ 
tribution of gifts and favours is an engine of so much 
power, that the man who enjoys it to a certain extent is 
absolute, with whatever checks he may appear to be 
surrounded. 1 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Laws. 

% 

N EXT to [the form of government, in determining the 
political condition of the people, is the body-of law, 
or the mode in which the rights of individuals are ex¬ 
pressed and secured. For elucidating this important 
point, in the history of tho Hindus, materials are abun¬ 
dant. The detail, however, or even the analysis, of the 
Hindu code, would far exceed the bounds, to which, in a 

. Huuu\ BLwkstonc, and 
Pulry, on l! c ! ."■ !:< c of the rr. n in England. See also what is nb erred by 
■ M. 

W lint is in re ?a d, however, of the nbst lute power of Hindu princes is wholly 
inconsistent with much that Jus been previously advanced of the unbounded 
authority of the Prulunars; neither quite true. Hindu princes and Brah¬ 
mans are held in chert by in uiv con:iterations, and, in the original system, 
their rercml powers were evidently designed to control and balance each 
other.—W. 
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r ^frr jpLjko tho present, this topic must be confined. An 
accurate conception of the character and spirit of the 
Hindu laws, and of their place in the scale of excellence 
or defect, is all I can attempt to convey. 

Amid the imperfections adhering to the state of law 
among a rude and ignorant people, one is, that they pre¬ 
serve not their maxims of justice, and their rules of 
judicial procedure, distinct from other subjects. 1 In the 
law books of the Hindus, the details of jurisprudence and 
judicature occupy comparatively a very moderate space. 2 
The doctrines and ceremonies of religion; the rules and 
practice of education; the institutions, duties, and cus¬ 
toms of domestic life; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy; the rules of government, 
of war, and of negotiation; all form essential parts of the 
Hindu codes of law,, and are treated in the same style, and 
laid down with the same authority, as the rules for the 
distribution of justice. The tendency of-this rude con¬ 
junction of dissimilar subjects is, amid other incon¬ 
veniences, to confound the important distinction between 
those obligations which it is the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce, and thoso which ought to be left to the suggestions 
of self-interest, and tKo sanctions of morality ; it is to 
extend coercion, and the authority of the magistrate, 
over the greater part of human life, and to leave men no 
liberty even in their private and ordinary transactions ; 
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1 It is not quite correct to suy, tint the Hindus do not preserve the ordinances 
of dully distinct fi-ntu ruics of judicial procedure, 'i he original precepts’ 
ns presently nofleed, arc classed under various titles, l>ut these again are ar¬ 
ranged under three great divisions; A'chArp ^ -cmemonitil and moral laws; 
Vyavolntra, jurisprudence; and rruyusdiittuTi'cllgious law, expiation or pun¬ 
ishment for crime.—W. 

2 Examine that important specimen of au original Hindu book of law, tl v. 
institutes of Menu. See, too, the confession of Mr. CuleUroohe in the preface 
to his translation of the Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions; a 
work compiled a few years ago, under authority of the English government, 
by some of the most learned and respectable of the Brahmens.—31. 

There is no such mnlession. An extract from a letter of Sir William Jones 
is cited by Mc.Colebrooke, in which probably the expression alluded to occur*. 
“The law' of contracts," it is there stated, “ bears an in- rnsidemblc proj»ortion 
to the rest of the work." Nothing is said of “jurisprudence and judicature",’; 
and Sir William Junes is speaking not of Hindu law book- in general, but of a . 
recent compilation, the Code, translated by Mr. Ualhed. Mr. t'olebrook® 
gives a very different view of the arrangement of Hindu law.. “ The l»ufy of 1 
Hindu law comprises a system of duties", religious and ei\il. Separating the 
topic of religious duties and omitting ethical subjects, Hindu lawyers have 
considered civil duties under the distinct, heads of private cm 
practice; the first ctm, prelie nda law, private and criminal, the last Includes 
tiic forms of judicial procedure, rules of pleading, law uf evideneo, written and 
oral, adverse titles, oaths and ordeal” Tret, to the DLcst, p. xil.—W. 
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while it lessens greatly the force of the legal sanction in 
those cases in which its greatest efficiency is required. 

Another topic, which it will be convenient to detach 
and premise, is, the division and arrangement which the 

Hindus have given to the matter of law. In marking a 
stage of civilization, this is a very characteristic' circum¬ 
stance. As the human mind, in a rude state, has not the 
power to make a good distribution of a complicated sub¬ 
ject, so it is little aware of its importance; little aware 

that this is the ground-work of all accurate thought. 1 In 
the Institutes of Menu, the most celebrated perhaps of 

all the original compends of Hindu law, the titles, as they 
are there denominated, or divisions of law, are eighteen, laid 
down in the following order:—1. Debt, on loans for con¬ 
sumption ; 2. Deposits and loans'for use; 3. Sale without 

ownership; 4. Concerns among partner's; 5. Subtraction 

of what has been given; 6. Non-payment of wages or hire; 

7. Non-performance of agreements; 8. Rescission of sale 
and purchase; 9. Disputes between master and servant; 
10. Contests on boundaries; 11 and 12. Assault and 
slander; 13. Larceny; 14. Robbery and other violence; 
15. Adultery; 16. Altercation between man and wife, and 
their several duties; 17. The law of inheritance; 18. Gaming 
with dice and with living creatures. 2 * * * * 7 * * 10 It is not easy to 

More importance is attached to this subject than it merits. Confessedly 
the laws of Manu were intended for on early stage of society, when it is more 
important to devise than to classify. Classification is the business of high 
refinement, and then, according to our author's own showing, is never very 
successfully performed; as observed by a competent writer on this suWect, 
commenting on Mr. Mill’s survey of Hindu law, “ the most refined and on- 
lightened countries partake with Hindostan in this symptom of barbarism. 
In England, till the appearance of Wood’s Instilut s,or Muckstonc'sCommen¬ 
taries, the law lay over a mass of authorities, from which its principles wcic to 
be extracted by the practitioner as well as thev could be. Vet who would 
have objected to England in the middle of the 18th century, that she had not 
andved at an advanced stage of civilization, because her jurisprudence was 
dispersed and unmethodized. Asiatic Journal, June, 1828, p. 772. By this test 
the attempt to classify would place the Hindus higher in civilisation than theEng- 
li-'h. That the later writers on Hindu law have not improved upon the method 
Of Manu, Is to be explained by the sanctity of the primitive code : it would have 

■ h in ! ave disarranged the scheme there laid down,had it occurred 

to them as possible or advantageous to alter the cl . • Jfication._W. 

2 Laws of Menu, eh.viil. The division and arrangement nf the same sub¬ 
ject*, in the compilation translated by Mr. HalhcJ, are very similar ns will 
npj>ear by the following titles of the chapters 1. Of lending and borrowing • 
2. Division of inheritable property; 3. Of Justice; 4. Tru:,t or d-noMt* 5 
Selling a stranger’s property; 6. Of shares; 7. Alienation by gift; 8 Of ser¬ 
vitude ; 0. Of wages; 10. Of rent or hire; 11. Purchase or sale; 12 Boun¬ 
daries or limits; 13. Shares in the cultivation of land: 14. Oi cities towns 
and of the fines for damaging a crop; 15 . Scandalous and bitter r-xpre^inns* 

10. Of assaults; 17. Theft ; 18. Violence; lib Adultery ; 20. Of what con-eras 
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0VL&&?e a move rude and defective attempt at tlie classi¬ 
fication of laws, than what is here presented. The most 
essential and obvious distinctions are neglected and con¬ 
founded. Though no arrangement would appear more 
natural, and more likely to strike even an uncultivated 


& 
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mind, than the division of law's into civil and penal, w'e 
find them mixed and blended together in the code of the 
Hindus. The first nine of the heads or titles, as above 
refer to civil law; the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, and fifteenth, to criminal law'; the sixteenth and 
seventeenth return to civil, and the eighteenth to crimi¬ 
nal; while the tenth relates partly to the one, and partly 
to the other. 

Another ground of division, w'ell calculated, as being ex¬ 
ceedingly obvious, to strike an uncultivated mind, is the 
distinction of persons and things. This was the ground¬ 
work of the arrangement bestowed upon the Roman laws. 
It is that of the arrangement w'hich continues to prevail 
in the English; rude as it is, at once the effect, and the 
cause, of confusion. * 1 It will be seen, however, that even 
this imperfect attempt at a rational division was far above 
the Hindus. 

In the order in wdiicli the titles follow one another, no 
principle of arrangement can be traced. The first eight of 
the heads may be regarded as allotted to the subject of con¬ 
tracts ; but a more rude and imperfect division of contracts 
cannot easily be conceived. Not to dwell upon the circum¬ 
stance of beginning w'ith loans, one of the most remote 
and refined contracts, instead of the more obvious and 


voinen ; 21. Of sundry articles. In the elaborate Digest on the subject of 
Contracts and Inheritances, w hich has been translated by Mr. Colebrookc, the 
titles of the booh-, ns iar as they extend, coincide exactly with the titles in the 
Institutes of Menu; thus, Book 1. On loons, and their pavmcnt; Book 2. On 
deposits; Book 3. On the non-performance of agreements; Book 4. On the 
duties of man and wife. The part of the work which relates to inheritance is 
included in one hook, and is the same with the 17th title enumerated in the 
Institutes of Menu. 

1 The Romans, by the ambiguity of their word jura, which signified either 
rtyhij or lutes, were enabled to use, witli* ut manifest impropriety, such expres¬ 
sions a 3jura of persons, and jura of things : h r though it w us absurd't> talk 
of the tights of things, things having a right to nothing, yet it was not absurd 
to t ilk of the tare «•;' thii./r In their expri -.-ms jura personuntm and jum 
Jfgli there was, therefore, only confusion < f i . . .uni . r ;\ 

I.ngbsli lav. yers, from 1 ,vu of their cJaeracteristic properties, blind im ital..m , 
and the incapacity of clearing confused ideas, hoye adopted the sXmodix hdon ; 
though in their set of phrases, rights of persons, and rights of things, there is 
not only confusion and ambiguity, but pro; ^ absurdity,- 
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simple, we may observe that the subject of purchase and 
sale is divided into two parts ; but, instead of being treated 
in conjunction with one another, one occupies the third 
jdace in the list of titles, the other the eighth; and a num¬ 
ber of heterogeneous subjects intervene. “Concerns among 
partners” is a title which occupies the middle place between 
that of “Sale without ownership,” and “Subtraction of what 
has been given with neither of which it has any relation. 
“Nonpayment of wages or hire” stands immediately before 
“Nonperformance of agreements,” though the latter is a 
general title in which the former is included. The latter, 
indeed, is remarkable; for it is so general that it includes 
the whole subject of contracts, though it is here placed as 
one, and the last, save one, among nine different titles or 
divisions of that subject. Several of the titles are nothing 
but particular articles belonging to some of the other di¬ 
visions ; and are -with great impropriety made to stand as 
separate and primary heads. The contracts, for example, 
between master and servant, are part of the great subject 
Location, or letting and taking to hire, including services 
as well as things; yet are these contracts here treated of 
dnder two distinct titles: the one, “Nonpayment of wages 
or hire,” the other, “Disputes between master and ser¬ 
vant,” and even these are separated from one another by 
two intervening subjects. “Concerns among partners,” is 
an article little, surely, entitled to stand as a separate head 
among the primary divisions of lav/, since the rights of in¬ 
dividuals in a joint property fall under the same distinc¬ 
tions and rules which determine their rights in other 
property . 1 Where one branch of one great topic, as trans- 


1 A very odd attempt at a further generalisation upon the first nine titles, 
appears in Mr. Colcbrookc’s Digest. His first book, “ On Loans/' corresponds 
exactly with the fir.-f title in the Institute' of Menu, ilia second hook, “On 
Dim >5its," is divided into four chapter*, which are exactly the 2nd, 3rd, 4ih, 
and Mit title-, in the lists of Menu. lli-. third book, -which is entitled, “ On 
the Nonperformance of Aprreenients,” h divide' l into four chapters, and theso 
arc the same with the four succeeding titles in the classification of Menu.—1. 
Lo.ms ; 2. Dep '»ts; 3. Nan performance of Agreements. Those, according to 
the logic of the Digest, are the grand classes or' contracts, and the titles which 
belong to them. The lost of the titles, it is evident, cannot belong to am par¬ 
ticular class : Nonperformance is incident to all clauses of contracts, hither, 
therefore, this is on improper title altogether, or it ought to stand as the titie 
of the whole subject of contracts: ami then Nonperformance of Agreements 
would include loans, deposits, and everything else. Under deposits, the Digest 
Includes the following sub-titles: 1 . Deposits and other bailments; 2. Sale 

. 

which the lust two have no more to do with deposits than they have with loans, 
or any the most remote branch of the subject; and the second is either a part 
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^feiM ^^vnerliip is taken up, and concluded, it would appear 
a very necessary arrangement to pass on to another: when 
transfer by contract, for example, is finished, to begin with 
transfer by descent. Such obvious rules appear to have had 
no influence in the framing of the Hindu systems of law: 
when the subject of contracts is ended, the principal 
branches of criminal law are introduced; and, after these 
and some other topics are finished, then follows the great 
subject of inheritance. * 1 

In order to convey, in as narrow a compass as possible, 
an idea of the maxims and spirit of Hindu jurisprudence, 
it will be convenient not to follow the mangled division of 
the Hindus themselves. Omitting the laws, which regu¬ 
late tho political order, which determine who are to govern, 
who are to obey, and define the terms of command and. 
obedience; laws are conveniently distributed under the 
three usual heads; 1. Civil laws, though Civil is a very 
objectionable term; II. Penal laws; and HI. The laws of 
judicature, or those which fix the mode in which the judi¬ 
cial services are rendered. Under each of these heads, 
such particulars have been carefully selected from the 
multitude of Hindu laws, as appeared tho best calculated 
to convey an idea of tho leading qualities of the Hindu 
code, and of the stage of civilization at^vhich it may 
appeal* to have been formed. 

I. Under ill'- or di of these heads, Properly is the great 
■ subject of law. To this we may eonflno our illustrations. 

It is needless to remark, that tho sources of acquisition, 
by occupancy, by labour*, by contract, by donation, by de¬ 
scent ; which are recognised in almost all states of society, 
are recognised in Hindustan. It is in the accu 
which the intended effects of these incidents are defined, 


of the first, and ought to have been included under it, as relating to the sale of 
things deposited, or that also has no connection with the title. Let us next 
contemplate the sub-titles, included under Nonpei'furmance of Agreement*. 
I hey are, l . Nonpayment of wages or hire ; 2. Nonperformance of Agreements, 
vision e t purchase and sale ; 4. Disputes between 
master and herd i/.an : as if these included all tho agreements of which there 
eoiUd be nonperformance. The first and last of them, moreover, are the same 
thing, or the last is a portion of the first. It is needless to cam- the criticism 
farther. 

1 It ij carious, though omewhat humbling, to observe licnv far great men 
i authority mislead thorn. “The articles.** says Dr. Robertson, “of 
which the Hindu code is composed, are arranged in natural and luminous 
order.” Disquisition concerning India, Appendix, p. 217. 
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and in the efficiency of the means taken to secure the 
benefits they convey, that the excellence of one system 
above another is more particularly observed. 

Though property in the first stage of its existence, was 
probably measured by occupancy, and the one ceased with 


the other, 1 the privilege was early conferred of alienating 
for a valuable consideration, or of transferring by purchase 
and sale. As this is a very simple compact, it appears to 
admit of little variety in the various stages of human im¬ 
provement. In an age, however, in which the means of 
detecting fraudulent acquisitions, and of proving the good 
faith of contracts and bargains, are imperfectly known, 
purchases and sales, made in public, are alone considered 
valid. The laws of our Saxon ancestors prohibited the sale 
of everything above the value of twenty-pence, except in 
open market and it is with a pleasing kind of surprise we 
find, that similar circumstances have suggested a similar 
expedient to the people of Hindustan. “He,” says the law 
of Menu, “who "has received a chattel by purchase in open 
market, before a number of men, justly acquires the abso¬ 
lute property, by having paid the price of it.” 3 The right, 
however, conveyed by a bonft, fide purchase, i 3 not, among 
the Hindus, carried to that extent, which is found requi¬ 
site in a commercial and highly civilized society. If the 
goods were not the property of the person by whom they 
were sold, the right of the purchaser becomes absolute only 
if he can produce the vendor. “If,” says the law of Menu, 4 
“the vendor be not producible, and the vendee prove tho 
public sale, the latter must be dismissed by the king 
without punishment; and the former owner, who lost tho 
chattel, may take it back, on paying the vendee half its 
value.” This is quite sufficient to throw so much uncer¬ 
tainty into the great class of transactions by purchase and 


^ 1 Lord Karnes, Hi- torienl Law Tracts, p. 123. 151. Grotlus de Jure Belli nc 
rw lib. II. cap. I- 2. i kston< he Lai 

h .< I. U, i. i. The annotator on some of the late editions of Blackrtone differs 

• '• 

portant circumstance, carefully attended to b> tho ^ic-. r lawyers quoted above, 
that when the commodities of the earth begun to bo appropriated they were not 
without owners, but the common property of the race at large. 

- L. L. Ethel. 10,13. I,. L. Ed . HU ... 30. 

. 

bargain was transacted in the presence of all the people. Genesis, dt. :.:iiii. 
& 0, too, IIOTfil ft Iliad, 11b. xvlli. vcr. 419, 

4 Ch. via. 202. 
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obstruction of business. A manufacturer purchases a chai\ iv. 

quantity of the raw material, and works it up; he would _. 

lose, in a mischievous proportion, if the owner of that 
material could demand the identical substance, on ten¬ 
dering the half of its price. In many cases, the identical 
substance is exported; in many it is consumed ; and can¬ 
not possibly be restored. 1 Among children, and among 
rude people, little accustomed to take their decisions upon 
full and mature consideration, nothing is more common 
than to repent of their bargains, and wish to revoke them. 

Among the Hindus this has been found an affair of suffi¬ 
cient importance to constitute an entire head in the clas¬ 
sification of their laws. A variety of cases are enumerated, 
in which, if dissatisfied with his bargain, a man may insist 
upon having it annulled: and in general any sale and pur¬ 
chase of things, not perishable, may bo rescinded within 
ten days, at the will of either of the parties: 3 another law, 
altogether incompatible with an age in which the divisions, 
and refinements of industry have multiplied the number 
of exchanges. The regulation, -which fixes the price of 
things, instead of leaving it to the natural and beneficent 
laws of competition, convoys not a high idea of the know¬ 
ledge of the Hindus. “Let the king,” says the ordinance 
of Menu, “establish rules for the sale and purchase of all 
marketable things. Once in every five nights, or at the 
close of every half month, let him make a regulation for 
market prices. 3 It is a circumstance full of meaning, that, 
under this head of bargain and sale, is arranged the obli¬ 
gation of the marriage contract. 4 
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There are many occasions, on which it is useful to the 
owner of property, to place it in the keeping of another 
person, without transfer of the ownership. It may be 
placed, for safe-custody merely; for the sake of an 
operation, as with the dyer, for the benefit of his art; 
with the carrier, either by sea or land, for the sake of 
transportation; or it may be placed, as in the case of a 
valuable animal, for the sake of maintenance. These, 
and a variety of other transactions of a similar sort-, are 
included in English law under the title of bailments. * 1 In 
a v,'ell-regulated society, w'here the house of one man is 
nearly as secure from violence as that of another, mere 
deposits, unless in the case of warehousing, the object 
of which is convenience or economy, rather than security, 
form a class of transactions of little comparative magni¬ 
tude. In a rude society, in w'hich there is little or no 
security, and in which the means of concealing valuables 
is one of the great studies of life, deposits become an ob¬ 
ject of the greatest importance. In the Hindu code, other 
cases of bailment occupy a narrow space : the article of 
deposits swells, alone, to a great size, and forms an object 
of considerable intricacy and detail. 2 The modes of proof 


back to her parents. As to the inference intimated that a marriage contract 
was a case of buying and selling, this is an error which a better recollection of 
Munu would have prevented. 41 Even a man of the servile class ought not to 
receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage.” “ Nor have we 
heard of the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of a nuptial 
gratuity,” Maim is. 9$, 100. Rammolmn Roy says, it i3 equally prohibited 
by the Vedas. Translation from the Vedas, p. 181.—W. 

i On the law of bailments, the writer in the Asiatic Journal above referred 
to, himself a distinguished lawyer, expresses opinions in every way opposed to 
those of tho text. ‘‘It is universally admitted that the English law of bail¬ 
ments Is founded upon the soundest and most enlightened principles as they 
have been laid down and elucidated in the decisions of Westminster Ilall ,from 
Lord Holt down to Lord Mansfield. What if it shall appear certain beyond all 
-controversy, that those principles wliich are comparatively of recent growth in 
our own law, existed for ages in the despised system of Hindu jurisprudence l” 
Then quoting instances in proof, he concludes, “all the requisi:-- shades of care 
•aud diligence, and the corresponding shades of negligence and default, are 
• he Hindu law of bailment, and neither in the jurispru- 
dcnce nor in the legal treatises of tho most civilised states of Europe arc they 
to be found more Iwricady expressed, or mote accurately defined. In tlio 
spirit of Pyrrhic *s observaUm on the Homan legion, one cannot refrain from 
ng, I see nothing barbarous in the jurisprudence of tha Hindus.” — 
p. 14.—W. 

* See Laws of Menu, cii.vili.; Halhed's Gentoo Code, Iv. ; Colebrooke's 
Digest, bool: II. ch. i : Heineccil Pandect, pars III. lib. xvi. tit. 3, on the sub¬ 
ject of deposits, and the importance of this class of transactions m the early 
days of Rome, with the causes of that Importance. 

The reader may see one of the few attempts w hich have been made to let i:i 
the light of common sense upon die law of England, in tho Essay on Bail¬ 
ments, by 5ir William Jones. 
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lie the chief-peculiarities in the provisions, and 
will he considered, when we speak of the third branch of 
jurisprudence. Ono rule, however, expressive of great 
simplicity, not to say rudeness, belongs exclusively to this 
article: “ On failure of witnesses, to prove a deposit, let 
the judge actually deposit gold or precious things with the 
defendant, by the artful contrivance of spies. Should he 
restore that deposit, he is to be held innocent: if he deny 
it, he is to be apprehended and compelled to pay the value 
of both .” 1 


Hiring; that is, transferring to another, for a valuable 
consideration, and to a definite extent, the use of any thing 
valuable ; is a right which holds a sort of middle place 
between sale and bailment: and may extend to personal 
♦services as well as to commodities . 2 As this contract falls 
very naturally under the laws of purchase and sale , 3 it 
occupies a narrow space in the volumes of Hindu law, and 
as far as commodities are concerned, offers nothing parti¬ 
cular for observation . 4 In the hire of personal services, 
three principal classes are distinguished ; first, the students 
of the Veda, who discharge every menial office to their 
masters, and receive instruction in return: secondly, 
handicrafts, who receive either stipulated wages, or, if no 
agreement has been made, ono tenth of the profits on their 
labour; thirdly, agricultural servants, who are always paid 
in kind ; for tending cows, one tenth of the milk ; for the 
culture of corn, one tenth of the crop . 5 
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1 Laws of Menu, ch. \ til. 1S3. 

3 Tho lantruage of English law In the ease of this contract is defective, and 
a source of confusion, in tho cam of other contracts, it Ini'* one nano. fur tho 
f tho parties, onulhcr name f«>r that of the other. Thus, I 
case of exchange, one of the parties is suiil to sell, the other to buy ; in that of 
* lour, to lend, the other to .borrow. In the present 

cr.se.it often uses but one name for the acts of both parties ; he who given, and 
lie who receives, the use, l>eing both said to hire. The Civilians are saved 
from this inconvenience by the use of the Latin language; in which the act 
of the one party is termed local io. that of the other co/uluctio. To let and to 
hire, if uniformly employed, would answer the same purpose in Er. 

3 Ir.'titut. Justin.* lib. iii. tit. 23. Locatio et conductio proxima e-t emptioui 
et venditioni, iisdemque juris regulls cons&tit. 

4 The simplicity of some of the enactments provokes a smile : “ If a person 

hath hired any tiling for a stipulated time he shall pay the rent accordingly.” 
Gentoo Code, x. Again, “ If u person, having agreed for the rent of the water 
of a pool, or of tho water of a well, or of tho water of a river, or oi a house, 
does not pav It, tho magistrate shall cause such rent and hire to bo paid. 
Ibid. ~ , i« 

5 If a hired servant perfoitn not his work according to agreement, he -hall 

be fin' : ins wages. What he bus been ] i : 

performing, lie is allowed t» execute after he is well; bat it he leaves un¬ 
finished, cither by himself or a substitute, any part of the stipulated service. 
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The peculiar species of transfer which is known by the 
name of loan is an object of great importance in the juris¬ 
prudence of all nations. Among the Hindus it stands as 
the first article in the classification of legal subjects, and 
in the digest of Mr. Colebrooke occupies entirely one of 
the four books into which the compilers of that work 
have divided the laws of contract. From the peculiarities 
in the ideas and in the circumstances of the Hindus, it 
forms among them a subject of more than usual com¬ 
plexity. In an improved state of society, where the inef¬ 
ficiency of laws, the diffusion of wealth, and the accom¬ 
modation of business, have created a mutual confidence, 
loans are generally contracted on the security of law, 
without the actual custody or deposit of the property on 
which they may be secured. It is only in that extremely 
confined and degraded species of lending, abandoned to 
pawnbrokers, that pledges form a regular and component 
part. In the more early and imperfect states of the social 
union, circumstances are very different. Law is both 
feeble and inaccurate, poverty reigns, violence prevails ; 
and the man who is able to discharge his debts to-day may 
be stript of all possessions to-morrow. In these circum¬ 
stances, the security of law upon the person or property 
of the debtor is seldom sufficient; and the deposit of some 
equivalent property, as a pledge, is the obvious, and, in 
point of fact, the common resource . * 1 2 The doctrine of 
pledges forms one of the most considerable branches of 
this part of the Hindu code. The laws relative to them 
are laid down with great minuteness and solemnity; a 
variety of cases are distinguished; and the receipt of 
pledges appears to have formed a component part of a 
comparatively numerous and important class of transac¬ 
tions" The responsibility of a second person, who be- 


liov.o\i r small, he is deprived of the hire for the whole. Olio branch'of this 
subject, the obligations between masters, and the servant* who tend their 
CilfdH, ifi id iso mneii Imp-, him <\ rtKiifirimj a Main nf g «-m , « j; j jVi 
panloml. to < ■•notlfutr a whole Idle of Hindu law. Tito prim <pnl ol ;•. t iq 
to deline thuho injuries uvv ruing to tire rattle, uml those trespa ..sea commit to <1 
by thorn, for which the keeper is responsible. Laws of Mono, ch.viiL 914 to 
'Alb. and to 74 1 ilaliu-d .i Uenloo Code, vlil. i*. Cotebrnokn'H l.MgrM, 
booh III, oh.II. and iv, 

1 Lending on pledges can scarcely bo regarded us proof of a state of bniv 
barism, or the multitude of pawnbrokers in London would witness our being 
very low in the scale of civilisation— W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. vii. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. 1. sect. 2. Colebrookc’s 
-Digest, part I. book L ch.iii. 
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comes surety for the borrower, is another foundation on BOOK IL 
which Hindu loans are contracted, and the different spe- citai\'iv. 

cies of it are not inaccurately distinguished . 1 Interest, or - 

a consideration for property lent, appears to have been 
known at a very early stage of civilization . 2 As it is only 
intjf^st on debts of money which is familiar to the mem¬ 
bers of a highly-civilized society, European visitors appear 
to have been forcibly struck with the Hindu law, which 
imposes an interest to be paid in kind on loans in goods, 
as grain, fruit, wool or hair, beasts of burden and the like . 3 
Mr. Halhed says, “ Tho different rate of interest to be paid 
for different articles is perhaps an institute peculiar to 
Hindustan ; but it reflects a strong light upon the simpli¬ 
city of ancient maimers, before money was universally 
current as the medium of barter for all commodities, and 
is at the same timo a weighty proof of the great antiquity 
-of these laws, which seem calculated for the crude con¬ 
ceptions of an almost illiterate people upon their first 
civilization .” 4 When Air. Halhed, however, informs us ^ 

that this law “ reflects a strong light upon the simplicity 
of ancient manners,” it is necessary to add that whatever 
light it reflects upon ancient , it reflects the same upon 
present manners, as this is not a law, anciently in force, but ' 

long ago repealed; it is a law now in operation, and as 
suitable as ever to the purely Hindu state of society. 

Mr. Halhed too is mistaken when he supposes that this is 
an institution peculiar to the Hindus. It was familiarly * 

known to tho Jews in the time of Moses, and wa. probably 
a common practice in the nations around Judea, as well as 
in Egypt, from which the Jews had recently departed . 5 

To vary the rates of interest upon the different castes 
is a peculiarity more naturally arising from tho unfair and 
odious distinctions among men, created by the Hindus. 

The rule established in the institutes of Menu is, to t: ho, 
when thoro is a pledge, one and a quarter per cent, per 


1 Laws of Mcmt,ch. vUL Colubrookc’a Digest,part I. book I. cU.lv. llalhetUs 
•Ctanto > Omh . ch. i. wt. ?. 

2 It was perfectly familiar to the .Jews nt the timo of their departure from 
JCffvpt; Deutoron. iii. will. lit). 

Iaws of irifoau, \ iii. 151. 

4 Halhed, Preface to tho Code of Gontoo Laws, p. 53. 

1 hem -'halt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usur, >•;' money, usury 
*>r victual, usury of anything that is lent upon usury. Ui-tw a ttranger thou 
jnayest lend upon usury.” Oeuteron.xxiii. 10 , 20 . 
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BOOST II. mouth ; when there is no pledge, two per cent, per month ; 
cifAr. iv. that is, from a Brahmen : but from a man of the military 

- caste, three per cent .; 1 four per cent, from one of the 

mercantile caste ; and from a man of the servile caste no- 
less than five per cent, per month . 2 This exorbitant rate 
of interest affords a satisfactory criterion to judge <®the 
opinions, which are not unfrequently advanced, of the 
great riches which, at some imaginary period, formerly 
distinguished Hindustan. The excessive accumulation, 
however, of interest was forbidden. Upon a loan in mo¬ 
ney, interest, beyond the amount of the principal, was not 
a debt ; 3 upon loans in goods, for some reason which it is 
not easy to divine, it was permitted to take five times 
the amount of the principal. Compound interest too was 
prohibited. These were rules which would give effectual 
motives to the Hindu creditor to exact the regular pay¬ 
ment of his interest, with rigid severity . 4 In the laws 
relating to loans, however, the most remarkable particular 
is the mode of enforcing payment. The creditor is com¬ 
manded, first, to speak to the friends and relations of the 
debtor ; next, to go in person and importune him, staying 
some time in his house, but without eating or drinking. 
If these methods fail, he may then carry the debtor home 
with him, and having seated him, as the law expresses it, 
before men of character and reputation, may there detain 
him. Should he still hold out, the creditor is next di¬ 
rected, to endeavour by feigned pretences to get possession 
of some of his goods ; or, if any pledge was deposited with 
him, to carry it before the magistrate, who will cause it to 
be sold to make payment. If neither of these expedients 
can be used, he shall seize and confine the debtor’s wife, 
children, cattle, buffaloes, horses, &c.; also his pots, clothes,, 
mats, and furniture, and, seating himself at his door, there 

1 It would have been candid to have observed, that under ordinary circum¬ 
stance:-, the Brahman and Kshatriyo arc prohibited from receiving anvinterest 
on tooney lent, although they are enjoined to pay it on money borrowed if 
demanded. Mann, x. 117.— W. 

2 The tribes of Barren Sntikcr, that is, all the mUed classes, pay at the rate 
of one in sixteen (or rather moro than six per cent.) per month, llalhed’s 
Gcntoo Code, cb.i. sect. 1. 

3 It is curious that this, too, was a law of Egypt, at leobt in regard to loans 
upon security. Diod. Sic. lib. i. cap. 79. Goguct’a Origin of Laws, part III. 
book 1. eh. iv. 

4 For the details respecting the law of interest, consult Laws of Menu, ch. 
vili. HO to 154. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect.»l. Colebrooke’s Digest, 
part I. hook I. ch. il. 
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ns money. Should even this proceeding fail, he BOOK II. 
is commanded to seize and hind the debtor’s person, and ciiap. iv. 

procure by forcible means a discharge of the debt. 1 What - 

is meant by forcible means is sufficiently explained in the 
following extraordinary definition. “When, having tried 
the debtor, the creditor carries him. to his own house, and 
by beating or other means compels him to pay, this is 
called violent compulsion. I * Keating,” adds the law, 

“ or by coercion, a creditor m uforce payment from his 
debtor.” 2 When the debtor is of a caste not superior to 
the creditor, the latter may seize and compel him to 
labour for the discharge of the debt. If a man owes debts 
to several creditors, he is commanded to discharge first 
one debt and then another, in the order in which they 
were contracted ; a regulation by which one or two of his 
creditors may receive in full their demands, while the 
rest, whether few or numerous, are entirely defrauded. 

The equitable arrangement of an equal dividend, which 
we find established among nations of very limited pro¬ 
gress in the knowledge of law, obvious and useful as it is, 
had not suggested itself to the rude legislators of Hin¬ 
dustan. When a creditor procures payment of a debt by 
application to the magistrate, he pays him for his interpo¬ 
sition a twentieth part of the sum recovered. 3 By a very 
extraordinary regulation a punishment seems to be in¬ 
flicted on the defendant in all actions for debt w T hcrein he 
is cast. “ A debt being admitted by the defendant, ho 
must pay five in the hundred as a fine to the king ; but if 
it be denied and proved, twico as much ” 4 The sacred 
character of the Brahmen, whose life it is the most dread¬ 
ful of crimes either directly or indirectly to shorten, sug¬ 
gested to him a process for the recovery of debts, the 
most singular and extravagant that ever was found among 
men. He proceeds to the door of the person whom ho 
means to coerce, or wherever else he can most conve¬ 


rts mode of personal seizure had pi:.- e at an early age .un< ug the Egyp- 
tians; hut they made sufficient advanct mont to abolish it. A law of king 
Bocchoris jLennittetl the creditor to seize only the goods of his debtor for pa> - 
ment. Piod. Sic. lib. i. p. 90. 

2 Oolebrooke’a Pigest, part I. book I. ch. vi. sect. 240, 241. 

5 lor the laws respect in , recovery of debt, see Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 
Tlalhid's Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect. 5. Colebrookc's l>i«cst f put I. book I. 
ch. 1 vi. 

4 Laws of Menu, viii. 139, 





niently intercept him, witli poison or a poignard in his 
ciiap. rv. hand. If the person should attempt to pass, or make his 
~ escape, the Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy 

himself. The prisoner is therefore bound in the strongest 
chains ; for the blood of the self murdered Brahmen would 
be charged upon his head, and no punishment could ex* 
piate his crime. The Brahmen setting himself down (the 
action is called sitting in dhema), fasts; and the victim 
of his arrest, for whom it would be impious to eat, while 
a member of the sacred class is fasting at his door, must 
follow his example. It is now, however, not a mere contest 
between the resolution or strength of the parties; for if 
the obstinacy of the prisoner should exhaust the Brah¬ 
men and occasion his death, he is answerable for that 
mo.'d atrocious of crimes—the murder of a priest; he be¬ 
comes execrable to his countrymen ; the horrors of remorse 
never fail to pursue him ; he is shut out from the benefits 
of society, and life itself is a calamity. As the Brahmen 
who avails himself of this expedient is bound for his 
honour to persevere, he seldom fails to succeed, because 
the danger of pushing the experiment too far is, to his 
antagonist, tremendous. Nor is it in his own concerns 
alone that the Brahmen may turn to account the sacredness 
of his person : he may hire himself to enforce in the same 
manner the claims of any other man ; and not claims of 
debt merely; he may employ this barbarous expedient in 
any suit. What is still more extraordinary, even after 
legal process, even when the magistrate has pronounced a 
• >t him, and in favour of the person upon 
whom his claim is made, he may still sit in dherna, 
and by this dreadful mode of appeal make good his de¬ 
mand. 1 


(r tr, '1 V*? P™ ticc , of sitt5n ^ in dherna, hv Sir John Shore 

Jvim-.I validity, except where the party confirmed the enmm. ment afte tho 

with the facta which Lord roivnmouth records, and are mere attempts of the 
pumht.,, according to their usual practice, to interpret the ir laws into as great 
a coincidence as possible with U.c ideas of the great persons by whom th' ‘ 

m 1 njo for preventing this practice. Sec papers, ordered to he printed by U?e 
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i’e have now reviewed the great peculiarities of the 
Hindu law, in regard to those transfers of property which 
partake of the nature of exchange, and in which some sort 
of an equivalent is given and received; it remains for us 
to consider those, in which the property passes from one 
o^ner to another, without any return. 

The most extensive class of this species of transactions 
are those occasioned by the death of the owner. Men had 
considerably strengthened the chain by which they were 
connected with property, before they ceased to consider 
death as the cause of a perfect separation, and as leaving 
their possessions free to the earliest occupier. A right of 
» succession in the children suggests itself, however, at a 
very early period in the progress of civilization. It is 
recommended by so many motives, it so happily accords 
with some of the strongest impulses of human nature, 
and is so easily engrafted upon the previous order of 
things, that it could not fail to bo an early institution. 
The children, being naturally the nearest to their parent 
at the moment of his death, were generally able to avail 
themselves of the right of occupanc} 7 , and to exclude other 
successors by prior possession. It was the usual arrange¬ 
ment in early stages of society, that the different members 
of a family should live together ; and possess the property 
in common. * 1 The father was rather the head of a number 
of partners, than the sole proprietor. When ho died, it 
was not so much a transfer of property, as a continued 
possession; and the copartnership was only deprived of 
ono of its members. The laws of inheritance among the 
Hindus are almost entirely founded upon this patriarchal 
arrangement. 2 When the father dies, if the sons shall 
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House of Commons, 3rd June, 1813, p. 431. See also Broughton’s Mahratta 
Camp, p. 42 — M. 

There is no authority in any code or treatise of law, for these practices : tlio 
pundits might, with great propriety, differ in their views of the validity of the 
concession thus extorted.—\V. 

1 “ Among barbarians, in nil parts of the world, persons who belong to the 
same family are understood to enjoy a community of goods. In those early 
lores, when men are, in a great measure, strangers to commerce or the nlienn- 
tion of commodities, the right of property is hardly distinguished from the riuht 
of using or possc^ung; and those persons who have acquired the joint posses¬ 
sion of any subject are apt to bo regarded as the joint proprietors of it.” Millar 
on thf* English Government, i. 190. 

2 The whole, too, of that Title of law, “ Concerns among partners,” refers 
not so much to a joint-stock property, contributed by certain individuals for 
carrying on any particular business, ns to the property of a number of persons, 
most commonly brothers or other near relation: i. who agree to live together, 
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choose to live together, the eldest, says the law, shall take 
the station of the head of the family, and the property is 
held jointly in his name. * 1 “ For brothers a common abode 
is ordained so long as both their parents live. On failure 
of both their parents, partition among brothers is or¬ 
dained.” 2 Even during the life-time of a father, a separa¬ 
tion of the family might take place, when a division of the 
property, according to the strict notion of a joint interest, 
was made, in the proportion of two shares to the father* 
and one share equally to each of the sons. 3 When the 
division, however, of the common estate is delayed till the 
death of the father, the elder brother, as the new head of 
the family, is distinguished in the partition. He first 
receives one-twentieth of the inheritance, after which it 
is divided equally among all the brothers. 4 With a-few 
immaterial exceptions, the principle of equal division 
guided succession among the Hindus. “Let the sons, 
after the death of the parents, equally share the assets. 
Ii all sons be equal in good qualities, they must share 
alike; but ho who is distinguished by science and good 
conduct .‘ hall take a greater share than the rest.”* The 
last of these clauses affords an example of that vagueness 
and ambiguity, the source of endless dispute, which dis¬ 
tinguishes the laws of all ignorant people, and which 
forms a most remarkable feature in those of Hindustan. 
What is the criterion to ascertain that superiority in 
science and virtue, which determines the share of brothers 


and to have all their effects in common. The multitude of the laws proves 
the frequency of the transactions. The old law of Inheritance among the 
Romans was altogether founded upon the same Ideas. Fundamentum micccs- 
hionls veteria erat conscrvatio familiarum. Fanhli* enim universitas quredam 
videhatur, cujus princcps cst paterfamilias.—Qmnn ergo proximi in familia 
c&sent lihcri vol sui he redes, tanquam vivo patre, quodanimodu domini et 
ovror.ir^Qi'OfAoi, lc -it.us xii. tubularum centum moral; si intkstato moriti'u 
cm sms UKUK8 NSC WOIT agnaxds pboximos FAMLLiAM iiabeto. lleinec. in 
lust. Jib. ill. tit. i. hcct. r.90. 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 105. 

3 Colebrooke* Digest, part II. Book V ch. iii. sect. 114. 

* J galhcd-a Code, th ii -, £Cl *• u - Cokbrooke’s Digest, part II. hook 

V. cii. u. Mr. Halhcd has remat bed that the demand of U.o prodigal son in 
the Gospel tor his portion, affords proof of a similar state oi ihlngs among tlie 
Jew.-. The attentive reader will perceive many other strokes of rcsemblam e. 
All the more cultivated nation of Asia appear to have reached a stage of so- 
ciets nearly the same. 

4 Colebrookt’s Digest, be oh V. ch. 1. sect, ii. subsect. 34. Ilalhed’s Gcntoo 
Code, ch. il. sect. 12. 


'• <;..lebrooke’s Digest, part II. book V. ch. 3, subsect. 115, 11G, ch i. sect ii 
aubsoct. 34. 
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in the division of the paternal estate ? Or who is to be BOOK IL 
the judge? Equally unskilful, and pregnant with evil, is chap. rv. 

the vague and indeterminate law which declares “ that all - 

those brothers who are addicted to any vice shall lose 
their title to the inheritance.” 1 As the interpretation of 
the phrase “addicted to any vice,” may receive any lati¬ 
tude, according to the inclinations and views of the 
expounder, a gate is here thrown open to unlimited in¬ 
justice.” 2 Inconsistency, and even direct contradiction, 
is a characteristic of the Hindu laws, which it does not 
appear to have been thought even requisite to avoid ; as 
it is expressly enacted, that when two laws command 
opposite tilings, both are to be held valid. 3 This attribute 
is fully exemplified in the laws of inheritance. It is de¬ 
clared that, “on the failure of natural heirs, the lawful 
heirs are such Brahmens as have read the three Vedas, 
as are pure in body and mind, as have subdued their 
passions ; and they must constantly offer the cake ; thus 
the rites of obsequies cannot fail.” 1 Yet it is added, in 
the very next clause or sentence, “ The property of a 
Brahmen shall never be taken as an escheat by the king; 
this is a fixed law; but the wealth of the other classes, on 
failure of all heirs the king may take.” 3 Not unfrequently 
in rude nations, as if one misfortune ought to be aggra- 


1 In a Pimple state of society it might not have hem difficult to appreciate 
and verify pueh grounds of exclusion. As relations became more complex, 
the Impossibility of enforcing these exceptions was evident, and they ceased 
to be regarded. The comparative merit of co-heirs forms no rule for unequal 
partition, and is therefore 4 5 no source of endless dispute,’ or 4 unlimited injus¬ 

tice.*— W. 

3 Laws of Menu, eh. ix. 214.—M. 

It should be bornu in mind, however, that this applies only to ‘ sacred texts,* 
proceeding from the impossibility of supposing cither to Is; wrong. It dws 
not apply to conflicting laws in general ; on the contrary, any law' incongruous 
with the* code of Manu is declared invalid.—*' W. 

s When there arc two sacred texts, apparently inconsistent, both are held to 
he law, for both arc pronounced by the wise to bo valid atul reconcile able. 
Thus in the Veda are these texts; Let the sacrifice be when the sun has 
arisen, and before it has risen, and when neither sun nor stars cun be seen ; 
The sacrifice, therefore, may be performed at any or all of those times. Ibid, 
ii. 14, is. 

4 Laws of Menu, cli. Lx. 188. 

5 Ibid. 189.—M. 

There is no incompatibility or contradiction. The second clauso is merely a 
qualification of the first, which applies to the property of u Brahman alone. 
“ Mfsra and the rest hold that the hrst text of Manu relate* to the pioj erty of 

Biahmanos, but the wealth of Kshatriyas and the re t shall Ik; taken by the 

' 

the part of candid criticism to contrast detached passages w ithout reference to 
those by which their purport is to be explained.—*\V. 
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BOOK II. vated by another, those who labour under certain inala- 
chap. iv. dies, or bodily defects, are excluded from inheritance. 
' " r This principle is fully adopted by the Hindus, and carried 
to an unusual and monstrous extent. All those persons 
who are lame, all those persons who are blind, all those 
who are deaf, 1 all those who are dumb, impotent, or 
affected with an incurable disease, as leprosy, marasmus, 
gonorrhoea, dysentery, are denied a share in the partition 
of their father’s effects, and are only entitled to a main¬ 
tenance from the family. 2 When a man has sons by wives 
of different castes, they inherit in the proportion of the 
mother’s rank, and the son by a concubine is entitled 
only to one-half of the share of him who is born of a 
wife. 3 The laws which define proximity of kin, and fix the 
order of collateral succession, are numerous, minute, and 
in nothing remarkable. 4 It is particularly to be noted 
that daughters are debarred from a share in the inheritance 
of their fathers. 5 The woman, indeed, among the Hindus, 
is so restricted in the means of acquiring property, that 


It should be bom deaf. The exclusion maybe regarded as harsh but 
it is not arbitrary or without cause, being founded on the notion that such 
persons are incompetent to conduct the affairs of the household, to procreate 
.’.id to perform religious rites, which arc essentia! to the prescrv it!< ,■ 
the family. The persons so excluded arc to be maintained bv the heir ‘with 
out stint, according to the bet of his power.’ Manu.—W. ’ 

2 Colebrooke’s Digest, part II. book V. ch. v. sect. 320, 321 3=>5 32T 331 
In Hallicd's Gentoo Code they are thus enumerated; one hern an eunuch* 
Mind, (leaf, dumb, without hand, or foot, or nose, or tongue, or privy member* 
or fundament, und one who has no principle of religion, as well us the victims 

eases. Gcntoo Code, ch.il. sect. 5. The law Is thus stated in tlio 
Institutes of Menu; eunuchs und outcasts, arsons bora blind or deaf, madmen 
idiots, the dumb, and such as have lost the use of a limb, arc excluded from a 
share of the Heritage. But it is just, that the heir who knows his duty should 
give all of them food and laiment. Laws of Menu, vili. 201,202 

3 Laws of Menu, viii. 149, etc. Hallied’a Gentoo Code, ch. :i. -ret 2 Cole- 
brooke’s Digest, part II. book V. ch.vii. 

* The appearance of accuracy given by minuteness of detail has sometimes 
been quoted as a proof of refined knowledge; but it is a proof of tho \crv 
reverse. Henry tells ns (Hist, of Britain, i. 320) that the laws of the Druids 
provided with great care for the equitabk division of the effects of the family 
rcumstanccs f n rrj case. The ancient laws of V I 
• ery long and particular details on this subject,and make provision 
vi 1 m'S 1 *'” h'" s Ible c:wc with the most minute exactness. Leges Wallica- 
Tbe retlnoment and niceties of the Mahpl 


us^ei d to a general expression, or rule, which would accurately include tho 
different ramifications of the subject, is that which gives occasion to this mi 
nutcriess of detail. 


6 Those 


portions out 


who arc unmarried at the death of the father are directed to re™;™ 
it of their brothers’ allotments. Laws of Menu, ix. 118. ' 
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^almost excluded from its rights. 1 The exceptions 
consist in certain presents; what was given in the bridal 
procession; what was given in token of love ; what was 
received from a brother, a mother, or a father; and this 
property is inherited by her daughters in equal portions 
with her sons. If she die without issue, her property falls 
to her husband or to her parents, and is subject to nearly 
the same rules of collateral succession as are established 
in regard to the property of males. 2 

The idea of a joint-interest in the property of the family, 
while it early established the right of succession in the 
children, served to exclude the right of devising by will. 
As the property belonged to the parent in common only 
with his offspring, it could not be regarded as just, that 
he should have the power of giving it away from them 
after his death. It is only in stages of society consider¬ 
ably advanced, that the rights of property are so far 
enlarged as to include the power of nominating, at the 
discretion of the owner, the person who is to enjoy it 
after his death. It was first introduced among the 
Athenians by a law of Solon, and among the Homans, 
probably, by the twelve tables. 3 The Hindus have, 
through all ages, remained in a state of society too near 
the simplicity and rudeness of the most ancient times, to 
have stretched their ideas of property so far. 4 The power 


1 “ Three persons, a wife, a son, and a slave, are declare. 1 l>y law to have in 
general no wealth exclusively their own : the wealth which they may earn is 
regularly acquired for the man to whom they belong.” Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 
41b.— M. 

This is by no means the case. In the absence of direct male heirs, widows 
succeed to* a life interest in real, and absolute interest in personal property. 
Next, daughters inherit absolutely. Where there ore sons, mothers und 
daughters are entitled to shares, and wives hold peculiar property from a 
variety of sources, beside those specified, by the text, over whali a husband 
lias no power during their lives, and which descends to their own heirs, \\ ith a 
preference, in some eases, to females. It is far from correct, tiu-r Ton , to say 
that women, amongst the Hindus, arc excluded from tho right! of property. 
_ 

a Laws of Menu, ch. ix 192—197. Colebrooke’s Digest, part II., book V. 
ch. ix. 

z Karnes’s Historical T^aw Tracts, i. 102. 

♦ Tho right of devising property by will, is clearly no proof of advance in 
civilisition by the instances civen. The Athenians, in the days of Solon ; tho 
Homans, in those of the twelve tables ; and the Arabs, at th 
ined, were certainly less refined than the Hindus, at the time that tho Code of 
Man u was compiled. The case is imperfectly weighed. It would have been 
very inconsistent to have given a man power to do that on his death, which he 
might not do whilst living. In anecsirui property, tho occupant hud joint 
rhjht only with hi ; sons, analogously in some respects to our entailed estates, 
which, with ail crar high civfMaatipti, wi i.uowledgod to be dia] 

hie of by bequest ; and, therefore, bo could not have the right to bequeath at 
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of disposing of a man’s possessions by testament, is 
gether unknown to their laws. 1 

The same notion of a joint-title, in all the members of 
a family, to the property of the whole, had originally an 
effect, even upon the power of donation. Individuals 
were not at liberty to alienate by gift any part of tho 
common stock. This, however, is a right which is recom¬ 
mended by motives more powerful and frequent than that 
of disposal after death, and was therefore much sooner 
introduced. The first instances were probably sanctioned 
by religious pretexts. By the laws of the Visigoths it 
was permitted to make donations to the church; and by 
those of the Burgundians a free man was allowed, after 
dividing his means with his sons, to make an ecclesiastical 
donation out of his own portion. 2 Among the Hindus the 
conferring of gifts upon the Brahmens, which is taught as 
one of the most important of religious duties, must have 
early familiarized the mind to gratuitous alienations; yet, 
notwithstanding this important circumstance, a man’s 
p .wer of transferring his property by gift appears subject 
still to extraordinary restrictions. Except in certain minor 
cases, the consent of his heirs is required. It is only over 
that part of his property which is more than sufficient to 
feed and clothe all his dependants, that he has an un¬ 
limited power of disposal. 1 

, hi3 ptowe- It is also to be recollected, that the laws of the Hindus are to be 
* hKilv-oU at, not with the eye of a jurist only, but with reference to their religion* 
origin. One of the great objects of the descent of property, is to provide for 
the perpetual performance of obsequial rites to the whole body of deceased 
ancestors. These cannot be properly discharged by aliens to the family ; and, 
there tore, they cannot have a valid claim to succeed. A man carnot will tlmt 
a granger shall periorm his family rites, in preference to his lcinsmen : and 
« or not, therefore, make away with property essential to their celebration. Th6 
i the law is not a question of greater or less social retlnemen 
out ot, and is inseparable from, the religious origin of the code ; and would 
ronnin the same, whatever degree of social civilisation might be attained, so 
long as the religion was unchanged.— WT 

JJ'SSS 3 **?' when , 1 V? V stU(1 y the history and character of tiic Hindus, 
with the loud encomiums I had been accustomed to hear on their attainments 
and puiticularly their In ws — which were represented as indicating a high 
Btuu of civilisation — this fact, which is broadly stated ly Mr. Ilalhcd ? (Prefaeo 
to i.ie Gentoo Couc, p. lm.), very forcibly struck me. Kune as the Arabs were 

SV5?||“’fee ‘.' t T* hClr lde " uf I'ropcrtj-included the riiht dot-riiag 

Historical Law Tract*, ], m. How Uko !a the mnilarion of the Bnnrnn- 

ofemtihV* SSSi* heH " ldmf#rlUvisionof l>r0?crt * toth0aon5dllrtn s 

3 Ilalhc-d’s Gentoo (dodo, ch. viL — M. 

The law is not qnito correctly stated; a man miiv give away even inherited 
personal property; he must not alienate ancestral landed property held in 
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second class of laws, those which relate to 
offences and their punishment, form a subject less com¬ 
plicated, and of less subtle and difficult disquisition, than 
those which relate to the distribution of rights; it is, 
however, a portion of law, which, from the violent inter¬ 
ference of human passions, is not less slow in gaining 
improvement. 

An offence is an act by which a right is violated. The 
object of punishment is to prevent such acts. It is em¬ 
ployed, under the empire of reason, only as a last resource. 
If offences could be prevented without punishment, 
punishment ought never to exist. It follows, as a neces¬ 
sary consequence, that as little of it as possible ought to 
exist. 

It is equally manifest, that it would be vain to establish 
rights, if the necessary means were not to be used for 
securing them. It is therefore good to make use of punish¬ 
ment, as far as necessary for the securing of rights; with 
thi s precaution only, that the suffering or evil, produced 
by the punishment, is less, upon the whole, than that 
which would arise from the violation of the right. 

By these maxims, as criterion*!, we shall endeavour to 
ascertain, the attributes of the criminal code of the 
Hindus. 

The misery and disorder which overspread human life, 
wherever self-defence rests wholly upon the individual, 
are tho cause to which government owes its origin. To 
escape from those ovils, men transfer to tho magistrate 
powers sufficient for the defence of all; and agree to 
expect from him alone that protection, which they ob¬ 
tained so imperfectly from their own exertions. In the 
rude and violent times when this rovblution takes place 
it is not from a just and cool discernment of the limits 
of defence, prevention, and reparation, that penalties are 
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common ; bat it has not boon noticed in the text, that although sous succeed 
in common, and may continue to hold by a joint-tenure, yet they may separate, 
aud then each man may dispose as he likes of his own portion/ Tim power of 
living as a divided family, is » sufficient reply to the bnrtaiitv the laws 
■nliich compelled undivided occupancy, and limited a man's power over his 
o.vn. The ancient system probably prefbrred undivided ]K>?se-i>ion, but it did 
not command It. Thus Mann says, “either let them (the brothers) thus live 
together, or, if they desire separate religious rites, let them lire apart, since 
religious duties are multiplied in separate houses, their separation is therefore 
legal. The commentator adds, “and even laudable/’ ix. 111.—W. 
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exacted. It is from the impulse of a keen resentment, 
that the sufferer pursues, and from a strong sympathy 
with that resentment, that the magistrate commonly 
judges and condemns. It is not so much security that is 
coveted, as revenge. A great injury committed can only 
be expiated by a great injury received. Two principles 
therefore universally characterize the penal code of a 
barbarous people: severity; and retaliation. The early 
laws of the Greeks and the Romans were cruel; the laws 
of the twelve tables, says Mr. Gibbon, like the statutes of 
Draco, were written in characters of blood. 1 By the laws 
of Moses, blasphemy, idolatry, profaning the sabbat h, 
homicide, adultery, incest, rapes, crime3 against nature, 
witchcraft, smiting or cursing father or mother, were 
punished with death, and with burning and stoning, the 
most cruel kinds of death.- Of the sanguinary character 
imprinted on the laws of the Egyptians, the following 
instance may be adduced. They thrust little pieces of 
roods, about a finger’s length, into all parts of the bodies 
of parricides; and then, surrounding them with thorns, set 
them on fire. 3 The barbarous punishments which prevail 
among the Chinese are too familiary known to require 
illustration. Perhaps of all the rude nations of whom wo 
! have any account, our own Saxon and German ancestors 
were the most distinguished for the mildness of their 
punishments; a singularity, however, to be accounted for, 
by the use of a very barbarous expedient, a compensation 
in money for almost every species of crime. Yet in 
various instances, particularly that of theft, their laws 
were not only severe, but inhuman. 4 

Notwithstanding the mildness which has generally been 
attributed to the Hindu character, hardly any nation is 
distinguished for more sanguinary laws. “The cruel mu- 


» Gibbon'# History of the Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, eh. xHr. 

2 s<*<? the Books of Moses, pa,sim. 

Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 88. 

• 

says, book XI. eh. viii. “ The most popular of the legal punishments were the 
pecuniary mulcts. But as the imj perfect ion and inutility of these could not be 
always disguised— os they were sometimes impunity to the rich, who could 
afford them, and to the poor who had not 1 ing to pay them u ith, other punish¬ 
ments were enacted. Among these we find imprisonment, outlawry, banish¬ 
ments, slavery, ffud transportation. In other cases, we have whipping, brand - 
in L \ rhe pillory* amputation of limb, mutilation of the nose, and ears, and lips, 
the eves plucked out, hair tom off, stoning, and hanging. Nations not civilized 
have ’barbarous punishments.” 
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’ says Sir William Jones, 1 “practised by the native 
powers, are shocking to humanity.” 

Retaliation is another peculiarity which remarkably dis¬ 
tinguishes the laws of that barbarous period, when the 
punishment of crimes is chiefly measured by the resent¬ 
ment of tho sufferer. 2 Whatever the injury which the 
innocent man has sustained, a similar injury, by way of 
punishment, is imposed upon the guilty. Whatever the 
member or part of his body, with which the offender com- 
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1 Charge to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, Dec. <1, 1788, Sir M ai. JrnCH’rt 
M ot k.i, lii. 20. Of tills feature of their laws, a few example , will impiv .;■» » 
Mvely conception. “ Tho most pernicious of all deceivers," soya the law of 
Menu, “is a goldsmith who commits frauds; tho kince shall order him to ho 
cut piecemeal with razors." Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 292. ‘‘Should a wife, 
proud of her family and the nvut qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate tho 
duly which she owes to her lord, let the Icing condemn her to be devoured bv 
dogs in a place much frequented ; ami let him place the adulterer on an iron 
bed well heated, und<T which the executioners shall throw logs continually 
till the sinful wretch be there bunted to death." Ibid, vffi.371,373. “ If'a 
woman murders her spiritual guide, or her husband, or her son, the magis¬ 
trate, having cut off her eirs, her nose, her hands, and her lips, -hall expose 
her to be killed by cows." ll&lhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. lu. “ Of 
robbers, who break a wall or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
prin.ee order the hands to l>e lopped off, and themselves to he fixed on a sharp 
stake. Two fingers of a cutpurse, the thumb and the index, let him cauie to 
be amputated on his first conviction; on the second, one hand and one foot; 
on the third, lie shall suffer death." Laws of Menu, lx. 276,277. “A thief, 
who, by plundering in liis own -country, spoils the province, the mam-tr.-te 
shall crucify, and confiscate his goods ; if he robs in another kingdom he shall 
not confiscate his possessions, but shall crucify him. If a man steals any man 
of a superior caste, tho magistrate shall bind tho grass beena round bis l o v, 
and burn him with lire; if he teals a woman of a superior caste, the magis¬ 
trate shall cause him to bo stretched out upon a hot plate of iron, and. h.r, ing 
bound the grass beena round his body, shall bum him in the lire, if a mail 
Steals an elephant or u horse, excellent in all respeets, the magistrate ;.hall cut 
off his band, and foot, and bullock, and deprive him of life. If a itinn Meals 
an elephant or n hor r of .small account, or a camel or a cow, the magi tr.ite 
shall cut off from lihn one baud ami one foot, if a man Meals a g. at cr a 
sheep, the magistrate shall cut off one of Ids hands. If a man steals any small 
animal, exclusive of the eat and the weasel, the magistrate ahull cut off half 
his foot." IJalhed’s Gentoo Code, cli.xvii. sect. 3. " If u man sets fire to it r, 

tillage or plantation of another, or s^ts fire to a house or to u grun *ry, or to 
any uninhabited spot where there is much fruit or flowers, the magiMrutc. 
having bound that person s body in the grass beena, shall burn him with five. ' 
Ibid, xviii. “ For boring the nostrils of cows belonging to priests, the offender 
shall instantly lose half of one foot." Lav s of Menu, eh. viii. 32'\ The sumo 
System of inutilutiou prevailed in Persia. Xenophon, describing the lYrisian 
punishments, suvs, IJoAAaxis 6’ i\v ifiei* rrapa ras ret/Soger as 66oi/s, *ai rrofitor, 
icai xe.piav, k at otfrOuA/xtov a r<.pau/ucgovs avOptorrovg. Xcnoph. Cyropnd. lib, i. 
p. 92. The common mode of hanging is thus described by an eyewitness : *• \ 
hook is fixed to one end of the rope, and this hook the executioner forces v. ith 
all his strength into the flesh below the criminal’s chin ; he is then hoi dec! up, 
und the other end of the rope is made fast to the gallows." Bartolomeu’s 
Travels, book 11. ch. v. “ If a magistrate has committed a crime, and any 
person, upon discovery of that crime, shrill beat raid ill-use tire magistrate, the 
magistrate shall thrust nu iron spit through him and io.im him at the die.’’ 
Jlalhed’8 Gentoo Code, ch. xvi. sect 1. 

2 “The inhuman and nucqu.J principle of retaliation," savs Mr. Gibbon, 
Hist, of Decl. and Fall of the Bom. £m >. ch.xliv. 

TOL. I. N 
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. milled tho crime, upon that part is tho chastisement 


ciiAr. iv. inflicted. Tho Hebrew law of an cyo for an oyc, and a 

- tooth, for a tooth, is a familiar example of what occurred 

among other nations. The forfeit of limb for limb, and 
member for member, was, among the Iiomans, exacted by 
the law of the twelve tables, unless where the offender 
could expiate his crime by a fine of 300 pounds of copper. 
The earliest legislators of Greece were so rude as to leave 
the punishment of crimes, undefined, to the discretion of 
the judge; but Zaleucus, legislator of the Locrians, who 
first prescribed rules on this subject, enforced so literally 
the maxim of an eye for an eye, that it was deemed an im¬ 
portant reform on his laws, when it was decreed that lie 
who struck out the eye of a person with one eye should 
loso both his own. 1 The Egyptians extended the principle 
of punishing the criminals in that part of the body which 
was chiefly instrumental in the guilt, to an extraordinary 
number of instances. He who discovered the secrets of 
the state had his tongue cut out; he who violated a free 
woman was made an eunuch; of those who counterfeited 
coin and seals either public or private, of those who made 
use of false weights and measures, and of public notaries 
who forged or mutilated deeds, the two hands were cut off; 
and calumniators were subjected to the same punishment 
which would have been due to those whom they falsely 
accused. 2 To how extraordinary a degree the spirit of 
retaliation moulds tho penal legislation of the Hindus, a 
few specimens will evince. The law concerning assault 
and battery, in the Institutes of Menu, thus commences: 
“With whatever member a low-born man shall assault or 
hurt a superior, even that member of bis must be slit or 
cut, more or less in proportion to the injury: this is an 
ordinance of Menu,” 3 “If a man strikes a Bramin with his 
linnd, tho magistrate shall cut off that man’s hand; if he 
strikes him with his foot, the magistrate shall cut off the 
foot; in the same manner, with whatever limb lie strikes 
a Bramin, that limb shall be cut off; but if aSooder strikes 


1 Strain*, lib. vi. p. 30*. Potter’s Antiq. l ..,k I. ch. xxvi. Blud:atones 
Commentaries, book IV. ch. i. 

« Dinfl. Sic. lib. i. p.88,89. 

- Lav, t of Menu, ch. viii. 279. In a style characteristically Hindu, tho fol¬ 
lowing, among other cases, ore specified : when a man spits on another, when 
dm on film, and when he breaks wind on him. The penalties I choose 
not to de scribe. Sec the same chnpter, 280— 284. 
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his hand or foot, the magistrate shall cut off such hand or chap. iv. 

foot.” 1 “If a man has put out both the eyes of any person, - 

the magistrate shall deprive that man of botli his eyes, and 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment, and fine him.” 2 
The punishment of murder is founded entirely upon the 
same principle. “If a man,” says the Gentoo code, “de¬ 
prives another of life, the magistrate shall deprive that 
person of life. 3 “A once-born man, who insults the twice 
born with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit. 

If he mention their names and classes with contumely, as 
if he say, ‘Oh thou refuse of Brahmans/an iron style, ten 
fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 

Should he through pride give instruction to priests con¬ 
cerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
dropped into his mouth and into his ear.” 4 “If a blow 
attended with much pain, be given either to human crea¬ 
tures or cattle, the king shall inflict on the striker a 
punishment as heavy as the presumed suffering.” 5 “With 
whatever limb a thief commits the offence, by any means 
in this world, as if ho break a wall with his hand or his 
loot, even that limb shall the king amputate, for the pre¬ 
vention of .a similar crime.” 8 “A mechanic or servile man 
having an adulterous connexion with a woman of a twico- 
born class, if she was unguarded, shall lose the part of¬ 
fending, and lifci whole substance.” 7 “The breaker of a 
dam to secure a pool, let the king punish by a long im¬ 
mersion under water.”* The portion of suffering, sufficient 
to constitute a motive for abstaining From the crime, is all 
the punishment which reason authorizes ; but wo see na¬ 
tions far advanced in civilization so tardy in recognising 
this principle, that the excess of suffering, produced by 
the law of retaliation, would not, it is probable, suggest to 
nations, at a very early stage of civilization, the utility of 
repealing it. Yet no maxim more naturally recommends 
itself to the human mind, even before it is strong, than 
that all who commit the same crime should meet .with 
equal punishment; and it requires a very slight degree of 
reflection to see, that when the baud or the foot is cut off 

s Code of G ntoo Lmvs, ch. xvT. feet. I. - Ibid. 

4 , , * Lnws of Menu , ch. vlii. 270-273. 

J Jbid. ch. viii. 

« Ibid. oh. viii. 334. 7 Ibid. 374. 


" Ibid. lx. 270. 
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»m one man, the punishment may he a very moderate 
one; when the same limb is cut oft from another man, to 
whose subsistence it is essential, the penalty may far exceed 
a sentence* of death. 

In another class of punishments, where the principle of 
equality may be still more easily applied, the grossness of 
the "v iolation excites considerable suprise. As among our 
Saxon ancestors, so among the Hindus, fines bear a very 
large proportion to other punishments. When reparation 
to the party injured should be made by the author of the 
wrong, the pecuniary ability of the party on whom the 
obligation falls can no more be regarded, than where he 
owes a debt. But in so far as it is the object of the law to 
create a motive against the occurrence of a like offence ; 
or even to take vengeance, to inflict pain purely because 
pain has been occasioned; in so far it is one of the plainest 
dictates of reason, that where the offence is equal, the suf¬ 
fering or hardship imposed should be equal. Though a 
pecuniary mulct imposes all degrees of hardship, according 
to the pecuniary abilities of the man who pays, the Hindu 
law makes no distinction between the rich and the poor. 1 
It makes, indeed, a serious distinction between the man of 
one class, and another : and they of the lowest are, with a 
very few exceptions, always the most severely fined. But 
if the class i3 the same, the same forfeit is exacted for the 
same offence ; though one man should be too opulent to 
feel from it any sensible inconvenience; another should 
suffer all the pains and horrors of want. 

From the classification of the people, and the privileges 
of the castes, we are prepared to expect, among the Hindus, 
inequalities created by distinctions <. <f rank. They relate 
either to tho crimes committed against persons of the 
different ranks, or the crimes committed by them. Ine¬ 
qualities of the first sort, it is found dilhcult to avoid even 
in high stages of civilization. At present, in the best go- 
veiii' d countries of Europe, an injury done to a nobleman 
is treated as a crime of a deeper dyo, than a similar injury 


1 There is one pMWggj of Mena. ch. viii. 120, «Q ini < mtioii 

to the judge not to be regurd’ess of the ability of th- ; uiVeivi i;j tho Jnttie- 
tion of corporal or other pnnishliieui ; and it is impossible but home regard 
must have been paid In practice : but defined sums arc* in almost all 
♦•uses affixed to specific crimes, without the Mnallest reference to the ability of 
the payer. 
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io~aperson of the lowest rank. 1 If the laws should make 
no distinction in principle, the power of the nobleman to 
bring the offender to trial, and to command the partiality 
of tho judge, would long make a very essential difference 
in practice. When the Hindu law, therefore, makes a gra¬ 
dation in the criminality of the same action, according as 
it is committed against the Brahman, the Cshatriya, the 
Vaisya, and the Sudra, it is only the excess in the differ¬ 
ence of punishment, which is calculated to excite our 
surprise. With regard to offences committed by indi¬ 
viduals of the different ranks, it is rare, even among the 
rudest people, to find the principle of unequal punish¬ 
ments, expressly avowed; and comparative impunity 
granted by law to the crimes of the great. Perjury, 
fraud, defamation, forgery, incest, murder, are not among 
us reckoned crimes more venial in the lord than in his 
servant. Among the Hindus, whatever be the crime com¬ 
mitted, if it is by a Brahman, the punishment is in general 
comparatively slight; if by a man of the military class, it is 
more severe; if by a man of the mercantile and agricul¬ 
tural class, it is still increased; if by a Sudra it is violent 
and cruel. For defamation of a Brahmen, a man of tho 
same class must be fined 12 pan as; a man of the military 
class, 100: a merchant, loO or 200; but a mechanic or ser¬ 
vile man is whipped. 2 The general principle on which tho 
penalties lor this crime seem to be regulated is, that what¬ 
ever fine is exacted from a man of the same class by whom 
you have been accused, one only half as largo should be 
imposed upon the man of a superior doss, but one double 
in magnitude, should the cast of the slanderer be inferior 
to your own. For all the more serious accusations against 
any of the superior orders the punishment of the Sudra is 
far more dreadful . 3 That the scale of punishment for 
crimes of assault is graduated by the same rule, the 



I Black'. tone, as Mr. Gild n very tignijitavHv denoini- 

it>r the superior criminality of an injury to a man of a sun-i u r imh 1 . «• I« 
nobleman strikes a peasant,” says he, all mankind will see, that, if n court of 
i l ^^i aWnr ^ S u re ]’ ,rn uf t,,e Wow* is more t'mn a just compensation. Tho 
/ f a - decrepit assassin, is a poor satisfaction for the murder 

n; 11 n ^J’ l f niQn 'j 11 tbe bloom ut hi* youth, and full enjoyment of his friends, 
2 V “j' fortune." Commentary- on tho Laws of England, book 


J Laws of Menu, ch. vlii. 2G0, 2G7. 

3 Cocl ° of Gcntoo Laws, ch. xv. sect. 2. Vide supra, p. 25G. 
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following instance, out of many, will evince. “If a man of 
superior cast and of superior abilities to another should 
strike him with a weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 
500 puns of cowries. If a man of an equal cast and of 
equal abilities with another should strike him with a. 
weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 1000 puas of cow¬ 
ries. If a man of an inferior cast and inferior abilities to- 
another should strike him with a weapon, the magistrate 
shall fine him 300 puns of cowries.” 1 For perjury, it is 
only in favour of the Brahmen, that any distinction seems, 
to be admitted. “Let a just prince,” says the ordinance 
of menu, “banish men of the three lower classes, if they 
give false evidence, having first levied the fine; but a. 
Brahmen let him only banish.” 2 The punishment of 
adultery, which on the Brahmens is light, descends with 
intolerable weight on the lowest classes. In regard to the* 
inferior cases of theft^ for which a fine only is the punish¬ 
ment, we meet with witb a curious exception, the degree 
of punishment ascending with the class. The fine of a. 
Sudra for theft, shall bo eight fold ; that of a Vaisya, six¬ 
teen fold; that of a Cshatriya, two and thirty fold ; that of 
a Brahmen, four and i sixty fold, or a hundred fold com¬ 
plete, or even twice four and sixty fold.” 3 No corporal 
punishment, much less death, can be inflicted on the 
Brahmen for any crime. “ Menu, son of the Self-existent, 
has named ten places of punishment, which are appro¬ 
priated to the three lower classes ; the part of generation, 
the belly, the tongue, the two hands; and fifthly, the two 
feet, the eye, the nose, both ears, the property; and in the 
capital case, the whole body; but a Brahmen must depart 
from the realm unhurt in any one of them.” 4 

Punishment should be proportioned, not to the great¬ 
ness of the crime, that is, the quantity of suffering it 
produces, but solely to the difficulty of creating an ade¬ 
quate motive to abstain from it; if a fine of one shilling 


i Code of Gcotoo Laws, ch. xvl. sect. 1. » Laws of Menu, di. viii. 123 

3 Ibid. viii. 337,33*. 

* Ibid. ch. viii. 124, 125.— M. 

The lxmlshment of a Brahman, however, is a very severe punishment, as 
it involw i 1 of caste, and consequent dc-rradation ; but in practice, and 
even under Hindu rule, the immunity of a Brahman, guilty of crime, does not 
seem to have been attended to. In the oldest of the extant dramas, the Mriche- 
h.jkati, a Brahman, convicted on presumptive proof, of murder, is condemned, 
to death.— W. 
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ci*eatea a sufficient motive to abstain from tlio crime of BOOK 
murder, the fino of a shilling would be all the punishment ciiaf. 

which ought to exist. It must bo owned, however, that - 

the principle of punishing crimes, according to their 
magnitude, very naturally suggests itself; and bears a 
strong appearance of according with the principles of 
reason. Even to this early and imperfect principle, the 
Hindus have never ascended. While perjury, one of the 
most mischievous of crimes, and one against which an 
adequate motive is very difficult to create, is punished 
’only with fine, and in most aggraved cases with banish¬ 
ment ; the crime of obtaining goods on false pretences is 
punished with mutilation, and even with death. “If a 
person steals a man of an inferior cast, the magistrate shall 
fine him 1000 puns of cowries. If he steals an elephant 
or a horse excellent in all respects, the magistrate shall 
cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of 
life.” 1 The following places of the body are enumerated: 
the ear, the nose, the hand, the foot, the lip, the eye, the 
tongue, and some others; upon any one of which a stroke, 
such as to. separate or cut them, off from the body, is pu¬ 
nished equally ; 2 yet surely there is no comparison between 
the injury of depriving a man of his ear, for example, and 
of his tongue, or his hand. An amour with a woman of 
the Bralimenical caste is more dreadfully punished than 
parricide. Various oases of theft and robbery are accounted 
worthy of more shocking penalties than murder. Even 
Sir William Jones is constrained to say that the punish- 
ihe Hindus “ are partis' 

crimes dreadfully cruel, for others reprchensibly slight.” 3 

The principal acts erected into punishable offences by 
the Hindu law are, false witness, defamation, assault, 
theft, outrage, adultery. The species and degrees of per¬ 
jury are thus distinguished: “If ft witness speak falsely 
through covetousness, he shall be fined 1000 panas; if 
through distraction of mind, 250 ; if through terror, 1000; 
if through friendship, the same; if through lust, 2600; 
if through wrath, 1500; if through ignorance, 200 com- 

1 Holhcd's Gcntoo Code, eh. xrii. sect. 3. 

- lb. ch. xv 1. sect. 1. 

* Ihreface to the Translation of the Institutes of Menu, Sir Wm. Jones’s 
Works, tll.62. 
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plete ; if through inattention, 100 only.” 1 The laws against 
reproachful expressions are' numerous, and the penalties 
remarkably severe ; a pretty satisfactory proof that the 
Hindus have always been abusive; as we find they con¬ 
tinue to the present day. 2 By the term Assault, are indi¬ 
cated the smaller instances of personal offence and injury; 
on which the laws of the Hindus descend to the most 
minute distinctions and details. In this they present a 
remarkable agreement with the laws of our Gothic an¬ 
cestors. Lord Kaimes, observing upon the ancient Euro¬ 
pean mode of satisfying for injuries by money, remarks 
that “the laws of the Burgundians, of the Salians, of the 
Almanni, of the Bavarians, of the Ripuarii, of the Saxons, 
of the Angli and Thuringi, of the Frisians, of the Lango- 
bards, and of the Anglo-Saxons, are full of these compo¬ 
sitions, extending from the most trifling injury to the 
most atrocious crimes. In perusing the tables of these 
compositions which enter into a minute detail of the most 
trivial offences, a question naturally occurs, Why all this 
scrupulous nicety of adjusting sums to delinquencies ? 
Such a thing is not heard of in later times. But the 
following answer will give satisfaction;—That resentment, 
allowed scope among barbarians, was aj^t to take flame by 
the slightest spark; therefore,'to provide for its gratifi¬ 
cation, it became necessary to enact compositions for 
every trifling wrong, such as at present would be the sub¬ 
ject of mirth rather than of serious punishment: for 
example, where the clothe . of a woman, bathing in a river, 
are taken away to expose her nakednos-s, and where dirty 
water is thrown upon a woman in the way of contumely” 3 
The following orders of crime, in the Hindu code, present 
a Bimilar, and a very remarkable picture: 1. Throwing 
upon the body of another, dust, or sand, or clay, or cow- 
dung, or anything else of the same kind, or striking with 
the htmd or foot; 2. Throwing upon the body tears, or 
phlegm, or the paring of one’s nails, or the gum of the 
eyes, or the wax of the ears, or the refuse of victuals, 
or spittle; 3. Throwing upon another from the navel 


1 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 120, 121. Where the language of the text sneciflr* 
the tine by naming it technically in the order of amercements, 1 have stated 
the sura, that the reader might see at a glance the proportions. 
a Sec tii© Chapter on Manners. 

3 Historical Law Tracts, i. 49, 50. 
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ards to his foot, spue, or urine, or ordure, or semen; 
4. Throwing upon another, from the navel upwards to 
beneath the neck, any of tho substances mentioned in the 
last article; 5. Throwing upon another any of the same 
substances irom the neck upwards; 6. Assaulting with a 
stone, or with a piece of iron or wood; 7. Hauling by the 
foot, or by tho hair, or by the hand, or by the clothes ; 
8. Seizing and binding another in a cloth, and setting 
one’s foot upon him ; 9. Raising up an offensive weapon 
to assault; 10. Striking with a weapon. In all these cases 
'a further distinction is made, as the offence is committed 
by a superior, an inferior, or an equal, and committed 
against a man or a woman. The gradations too of wounds 
are curiously specified : 1 . When no blood is shed; 2. When 
a little blood is shed; 3. When much blood is shod; 
4. When a very great quantity ; 0. When a bone is broken as 


well as blood is shed ; 0. When a member or organ is struck 
off or separated. 1 Under the title “Theft,” the Hindus 
include the various species of frauds. In all nations which 
have made but tho first step in civilization; when the 
means of protecting property arc very imperfectly known, 
and covetousness is a furious passion ; the depredations of 
! ‘VOS aro always punished with extreme severity. In 
thp Gothic nations of Europe, when the murder oven of 
the King inferred but a pecuniary composition, theft was 
punished by mutilation hud d( sth." In the : ame manner 
among tho Hindus, while murder is punished by the mere 
■ 

cruelty of tho Hindu laws were drawn as above from tho 
punishments awarded to theft. 3 The minor cases of theft 
aro punished by fines, and by various degrees of mutila¬ 
tion; but the higher species by impaling, by burning 
alive, and by crucifixion. By Outrage; which is sometimes 
denominated violence, sometimes robbery : are designated, 
all attacks, accompanied with violence, upon either pro¬ 
perty or person, including even murder. While the infe¬ 
rior species are punished by fine and by mutilation, tho 
higher are punished by death; and some of the more 
heinous kinds of spoliation are avenged with all the sun- 


1 Soe the Article Assault in the Code of Gen too Laws. oh. x»4. sect. 1. Laws 
of Menu. i h. \iii. 279 to 301. 

I p 1 *2C3 H ' St ° f '" al LaW Tracts ’ *• w » ind U* 0 authorities there quoted. 
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guinary fury which, among the Hindus, has dictated the 
higher penalties of theft . 1 Adultery is a very complicated 
subject. In the Hindu language it includes every unlawful 
species of sexual indulgence, from the least, to the most 
injurious, or offensive. If the laws are any proof of the 
manners of a people, this article affords indication of one- 
of the most depraved states of the sexual appetite. Al¬ 
most all the abuses, and all the crimes which it is possible 
to conceive, are there depicted with curious exactness; 
aud penalties are devised and assigned for every minute 
diversity and refinement, as for acts the most frequent 
and familiar. There are even titles of sections in the 
code which cannot be transcribed with decency, and which 
depict crimes unknown to European laws . 2 In accordance 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. vffi. 344 to 34S. Cotie of Gentoo Laws, ch. xviii.—M. 

There is nothing sanguinary or furious in the verses of Manu cited; they 
merely command the. King not to endure or dismiss unpunished, the perpe¬ 
trators of atrocious violence. — W. . . . 

2 Mr. Hallied makes so curious an apology for this article in nis preface to 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. lx.iii., that I am tempted to transcribe it : “ The 
nineteenth and twentieth chapters,” says he, “ present us a livel picture oi 
Asiatic manner-, and in them a strong proof of their originality. To men of 
liberal and candid sentiments, neither the grossness of the portrait, nor the 
harshness of the colouring, will seem improper or indecent,' while they are con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the resemblance ; and if this compilation does not 
exhibit mankind as they might have been, or as they ought to have been, this 
answer is plain; ‘Because it paints them as they were.’ Vices, as well as 
fashions, have their spring and their fall, not with individuals only, hut in 
whole nations, when one reigning foible for a while swallows up the rest, and 
then retires, in its turn, to make room for the epidemic influence of a newer 
passion. Wherefore, if any opinions not reconeileable to our modes of think¬ 
ing, or any crimes not practised, and so not prohibited among us, should occur 
in these chapters, they must he imputed to the different effects produced on 
the human mind by a difference of climates, customs, and manners, which will 
constantly give a particular turn and bias to the national vices. Hence it 
would be*a weak and frivolous argument for censuring the fifth section of this 
nineteenth chapter, to object that ii was levelled at an offence absurd in itself, 
not likely to be frequent, or supposing it frequent, still to be deemed of trivial 
consequence ; and to make this objection merely in consideration that the 
offence may not be usual among us, and has certainly never been forbidden by 
our legislature, such cavils would betray a great ignorance of the general 
system of human nature. :i< well as of the common principles of legislation ; 
for penal laws (except for the most ordinary crimes) arc not enacted until 
particular Instances of offence hove pointed out their absolute necessity; for 
which reason parricide was not itied among the original institutes of the 
celebrat d law-giver of Sparta. Hence we may with safety conclude, that the 
several prohibitions and penalties of this fifth section were subsequent to, and 
in consequence of, the commission of every species of enormity therein deseri- 
p ( , L”._Mr. Ilallied here maintains with very cogent reasons, though rather an 

le, Ui t th< Hindu morals are < . rtafnly u I 

laws; that the latter m*os-nes.* is, in fact, the result of the funner.—M. The 
Code translated by Mr. Halhed, must not be confounded with that of Manu ; 
the provisions of the former, which are the subjects of his apology, arc not for- 
mullv set forth in Manu. The offences denounced, whether the subject of 
legislation or not, were not unfamiliar to Greece and Rome, in their most 

i it ions in their rmlest state were apparently remark :tl ly free from such gi <>s&- 
ness, and their purer propensities were Confirmed by the diffusion amongst 
them of the light of Christianity.— W. 
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be general spirit of Eastern nations, among whom BOOK II, 
an extraordinary value is set on the chastity of the women, ciur. iv. 

its more aggravated violations are punished by the most ..* 

shocking death which human cruelty has probably devised, 
that of burning on a heated plate of iron. The ramifi¬ 
cations of criminality are also pursued to the most minute- 
and trivial acts, and such as, even in the most jealous 
nations of Europe, would be held perfectly inuoceut: 

“He who talks with the wife of another man at a place of 
pilgrimage, in a forest or a grove, or at the confluence of 
rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous inclination: to 
send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and jest with her, 
to touch her apparel aud ornaments, to sit with her on the 
same couch, are all held adulterous acts on his part.” 1 Of 
all crimes, indeed, adultery appears, in the eyes of Hindu 
lawgivers, to be the greatest: and worthy of the most 
severe and terrible chastisement. The offences committed 
with the women of the higher classes by men of the 
lower are the acts which are looked upon as of greatest 
atrocity, and which rise in criminality, as the classes re¬ 
cede from one another, till they arrive at last at the 
adultery of a man of the servile with a woman of the 
priestly caste ; a point beyond which, it is supposed, that 
human guilt and depravity cannot proceed. 2 

III. Conformity to the laws of the two preceding orders; 
denominated, for want of better terms, the Civil and the 
Penal: is the End. The laws of Judicature are to be 
regarded in the fight of Means to that End. The subject, 
in its full extent, includes an account of, 1, the instru¬ 
ments made use of for producing the fulfilment of the 
laws of the two former kinds,and 2,the modes of using them. 

The instruments made use of among the Hindus, have 
been already described, in giving an account of the func¬ 
tions of the king; who, with his Brahmen assessors, is the 
principal instrument. The modo of using the instruments 
of judicature, or the steps according to which judicature 
is performed, were there also briefly described. Of the 
matters which remain, the laws or rules respecting evi¬ 
dence fonn the only part which it is still useful to 
describe. 


1 Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 350, 357. 

2 Ibid. 332—3*0. Code of Gcutoo Laws, ch. xix. 
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Prior to the general use of -writing, the chief species of 
evidence, applicable to judicial cases, is the speech of wit¬ 
nesses. It is this species which makes the principal 
figuro in the laws of Hindustan to the present age. It is 
even more than doubtful whether written evidence is at 
all referred to by the author of the ordinances of Menu, 
though ''from himself we learn that writing had been 
applied to laws. 1 “ On the denial,” says the law, “ of a debt 
which the defendant has in court been required to pay, 
the plaintiff must call a witness who was present at the 
place of the loan, or produce other evidence ;” 2 the gloss 
of Culluca adds, “a note and the like:” 3 but for the use of 
evidence by writing not a single rule is afterwards adduced, 
though numerous rules are prescribed for the use of that 
which is delivered orally; not even a word of allusion to 
this novel species of evidence appears ; and where the 
various circumstances are enumerated on which the atten¬ 
tion of the judge ought to be fixed, whilo the evidence of 
speaking witnesses occupies a conspicuous place, the 
evidence of writings is entirely omitted. 4 In the compi¬ 
lations, however, of recent times, as in that made by order 
of Mr. Hastings, and translated by Halhed, the use of 
written evidence appears; but even there it is treated 
with a negligence and slightness due to a matter of sub¬ 
ordinate importance. 5 6 


1 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 3. 2 ibid. 52. 3 Ibid. 

4 “ Let him fully consider the nature of truth, the state of the case, and his 
own person; and next, the witne -es, the place, the mode and the time.’’ 

Ibid. r>. From these circumstances it is prof table that the emendation of 

the commentator has been added from the mure enlarged knowledge of later 

times. 

6 Hie mistake which pervades the whole of our author’s view of Hindu law, 
has hero iijltuenxsl him to draw an inference wholly inaccurate. However 
comprehensive the Code of Maim, it is an error to suppose that it is the onlv 
on inn body of laws, and that it comprises all possible details. Those of Judi¬ 
cial proceedings arc rather indicated than explained, and the omission of any 
one specification does not warrant the conclusion that there was nothing to be 
SjKcitlcd. This ia especially the case in the present instance, and whatever 
Ma-tm may have left unsaid, groat importance is attached by early writers to 
documentary proof. Lvidencc is said to consist of documents, possession, and 

: 

and witnesses. Such is the opinion of eminent sage?. Documents are of two 
Eu-ts— official and private. Possession implies manifest >ecupancy. Wit¬ 
nesses will be treated of hereafter.-— Macnaghten. Considerations on Hindu 
Law, 438. The censure of Hindu law on account of the absence of written tes¬ 
timony here advanced, is the more extraordinary, as in a few pages further 
on it is admitted that there are laws respecting written evidence, although 
there is still something to cavil at, and they are said to be few, and applied to 
a limited number of cases ; assertions equaily incorrect with that of the present 
text.—W. 
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tho rules for evidence at the lips of witnesses, 
sOnig^are reasonable and good ; others are not only the 
reverse, but indicate a state of ignorance and barbarism. 
The evidence of three witnesses is required for the decision 
of any question: “ When a man has been brought, into 
court by a suitor for property, the cause shall be decided 
b\ the Brahmen who represents the king, having heard 
three witnesses at least .” 1 Yet it is declared in another 
place that “one man, untainted with covetousness, may 
(in some cases , says the gloss of Culluca) bo the sole 
witness .” 2 This apparent contradiction may perhaps be 
explained by a passage in the Code of Gentoo Laws, where 
' the decision of a cause by the testimony of a single witness 
is made to depend upon tho consent of the litigants . 3 
Even from this rule the following cases are excepted : 
“Supposing,” says the law, “a person to lend another 
money secretly, or secretly to intrust his money to the 
care of another, in such affairs one single person is a suf¬ 
ficient witness .” 4 The different degrees of trustworthiness 
in different witnesses leads to mischievous rules. “ Mar¬ 
ried housekeepers, men with male issue, inhabitants of the 
same district, either of the military, the commercial, or 
the Servile class, are competent, "when called by the party, 
to give their evidence .” 5 The most fanciful distinction 
surely that ever was made by an uncultivated mind, is 
that between the father of male and the father of female 
offspring, as a source of evidence. The persons held in¬ 
competent to bear witness arc a very numerous class. 

Those must not be admitted who have a pecuniary in¬ 
terest ; nor familiar friends ; nor menial servants ; nor 
enemies ; nor men formerly perjured ; nor persons griev¬ 
ously diseased ; nor those who have committed heinous 
offences. The kiug cannot be made a witness, ©or co<*ks 
and the like mean artificers; nor public dancers and 
singers ; nor a priest of deep learning in Scripture ; nor a 
‘ student of the Vedas ; nor an anchoret secluded from all 
worldly connexions ; nor one wholly dependent ; nor one 



j Laws of Mcnn, Oh. riii. 60. The same law ft? stated still more conerallv 
itoo Code, cli. iii. >Cct. 8. generally 

J Jbid. <h. viii. 77. 

C .' hlc ’ dl - ,,L 1 tct - » the plaintiff or defendant, at 
Q ° :Uffle ** v *° n only ’ not fr * udnle «tly in. &c„ 

4 Ibi<3 ' 5 Laws of Menu, eh. viii. 62. 
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of bad fame : nor one who follows a cruel occupation ; nor 
one who acts openly against the law ; nor a decrepid old 
man ; nor a child ; nor a wretch of the lowest mixed 
class ; nor one who has lost the organs of sense ; nor one 
extremely grieved ; nor one intoxicated ; nor a madman ; 
nor one tormented with hunger or thirst; nor one op¬ 
pressed by fatigue ; nor one excited by lust; nor one in¬ 
flamed by wrath ; nor one who has been convicted of 
theft” 1 Among the persons excluded from the rank of 
witnesses are the female sex entirely; unless in the case 
of evidence for others of the same sex. Servants, too, 
mechanics, and those of the lowest class, are allowed to 
give evidence for individuals of the same description" 
Brahmens and the king are exempted from the obligation 
of giving evidence, by way of privilege, though the Brah¬ 
mens are admitted when they please.” 3 

This enumeration of persons, whose testimony was alto¬ 
gether unfit to be believed, affords a proof of the great 
difficulty of obtaining true testimony in the age in which 
it was made ; and holds up a dreadful picture of the state 
of morality to which it could be supposed to be adapted. 
It indicates, also, by the strange diversity of the cases 
which it includes, a singular want of discrimination, in 
the minds by which it wa3 framed. And further; rules 
for the exclusion of testimony, from any person, not de¬ 
prived of the ordinary exercise of the human faculties, 
could, however the vicious effects of custom may preserve 
them, be introduced, only in an age of great ignorance and 
barbarity, when the human mind judges in the gross, is 
incapable of nice discriminations, cannot assign the dif¬ 
ferent value which ought to be attached to the testimony 
of different men, and estimates the weight of a body of 
evidence by the number, not the trustworthiness, of the 
people who deliver it. 4 


* Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 64—07. * Ibid. 68. 3 Ibid. 69—71. 

• 

pertinaciously selected : notwithstanding those bleiui>hos, how. \er. its #-eivral 
character ha* received commendation, from high authority. “ With some 
trifling exceptions, the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, h.r the most pint dis¬ 
tinguished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent scum; that determine* 
the competency, and designates the choice of witnesses, with tho manner of 
examining, and the credit to be given to them, as well as by the solemn ear¬ 
nestness, with which'the obligation of truth is urged and inculcated; insomuch 
that le. e s cannot b.‘ said of this jart of their law, than that it will lie rend by 
every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and delight, as it may l»o 
s tudied by him to advantage.”—-Elements of ILr.du Law. by Sir Thomas 
Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras, p. 309.—W. 
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(introduction of rules for the exclusion of evidence 
marks the age of false refinement, which is that of semi¬ 
barbarism, intermediate between the age of true wisdom 
and that of primeval ignorance. When the first judges, 
or arbiters, the heads of families, had to clear up any dis¬ 
pute, they called before them every individual of the little 
community or family, who appeared to know anything of 
the matter, and questioned them all; allowing to the 
statements, extracted from each, the influence, much or 
little, or none at all, to which they seemed entitled ; and 
this is the course which true wisdom would recommend. 
In an age, however, of false refinement, which aims at ex¬ 
cessive accuracy, but, failing in comprehensiveness, applies 
its rules to part only of a subject when they should include 
the whole, the makers of laws, perceiving that certain 
classes of witnesses were apt to give false testimony, and 
considering that false testimony misleads, resolved imme¬ 
diately that the testimony of such witnesses ought never 
to be received. Now, if the testimony of the best sort of 
witness had been a thing which the judges always had at 
command, in sufficient quantity, this might have been a 
rational procedure. But as this was very far from being 
the case ; as it very often happens that the testimony of 
the best sort of witnesses cannot be had, or that they 
contradict one another ; that not only some light, but full 
and satisfactory light, may often be obtained from the 
worst sort of witnesses ; to determine that certain classes 
of persons, and among them the persons whose knowledge 
of the facts is naturally the most complete, shall not bo 
used as witnesses, is merely to determine that judicature 
ehall be performed, so far, without evidence; that the 
judge shall decide without knowledge ; and the question 
of right and wrong, instead of being determined upon all 
the evidence that can be had, shall be determined upon 
a part of it only, sometimes a most insignificant part, 
sometimes hardly any at all. 1 


1 “ If,” says Mr. Hume, “the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appeal* singular, the proofs were not less so : and were also the natural 
result of the situation of those people. Whatever we may imagine concerning 
the usual truth and sincerity of men who live in a rude and barban us -.fate, 
them is much more falsehood, and even penury, among them, than among 
civilized nations. Virtue, wlrvh is nothing but a more enlarged ami more 
cultivated reason, n»-ver ib-urishes 1 any degree, nor is four.- 1 I on “toady 
principles of honour, except where a goul education becomes general; and 


& 
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One of the strongest characteristics of a rude age, or of 
a corrupt government, is, to make laws which cannot, or 
ought not, to be executed; and then to give dispensations 
for them. “In all cases of violence, of theft and adul¬ 
tery, of defamation and assault,” says the Hindu law, “ the 
judge must not examine too strictly the competence of 
witnesses.” 1 

A presumption, of the very weakest kind, is admitted as 
a full proof, in the following passages : “ If a man brings a 
suit against another, saying, I have lent you several articles, 
and the person answers, I never received one of the articles 
you mention ; in that case, if the plaintiff proves any one 
of all the articles claimed, to be in the defendant’s posses¬ 
sion, the magistrate shall cause the whole so claimed to 
be restored.” 2 In cases of infinitely greater importance 
the same deceitful rule is applied. “If a man hath ac¬ 
cused another of the murder of a man, or of a robbery, 
or of adultery, and should say, You have in several places 
been guilty of these crimes, and the defendant denies the 
accusation: in such a case, if the accuser can prove upon 
the other the commission of any one of these crimes, it 
shall he a proof of the whole complaint.” 

Of all the perverse proceedings of a superstitious mind, 
which the history of rude nations presents to us, few will 
be found more at variance with reason, than the establish¬ 
ment of the following law : “ The witness, who has given 
evidence, and to whom, within seven days after, a misfor¬ 
tune happens from disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, 
shall be condemned to pay the debt and a fine.” 3 

Though there is no ground on which the infirmities of 
ihe human mind are more glaring, and more tenacious of 


where men are taught the pernicious consequences of vice, trencher}*, and im- 
moVulity. Even supemition, though more prevalent um<>ng ignorant nations, 
for the defects in knowledge and education: Our Bui 
ancestors, who employed every in* n ■ nt the expedient of swearing on extraor¬ 
dinary crosses and rellqtiea, were less honourable in all engagements than tliedr 
posterity, who, from experience, have omitted those ineffectual securities. 
This general pronenexs to perjury was much increased by the usual want of 
discernment in judges, who could not discuss an intricate evidence, ahd were 
obliged to number, not weigh, the testimony of witnesses.” History of England, 
Appendix I. 

This subject will, one day, when the papers of Mr. Bentham arc prodneed, 
he presented to the world, in all the light which full knowledge, a minute ana¬ 
lysis, and philosophy, can bestow upon it. 

J Menu,eh. viii. 72. 

a Code of Ocntoo Laws, ch. ii ; . sect. 6, p. 107. 

3 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 
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rfce than that of law, it is probable that the annals 
of legislative absurdity can present nothing which will 
match a law for the direct encouragement of perjury. - 
“Whenever,” says the ordinance of Menu, “the death of a 
man, who had been a grievous offender, either of the servile, 
the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, would 
be occasioned by true evidence, from the known rigour of 
the king, oven though the fault arose from inadvertence or 
error, falsehood may be spoken: it is oven preferable to 
truth” 1 What a state of justice it is, in which the king 
may condemn a man to death, for inadvertence or error, 
and no better remedy is found than the perjury of wit¬ 
nesses ! “ Whenever a true evidence would deprive a man 

of his life, in that case, if a false testimony would be the 
preservation of his life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony. If a marriage for any person may be obtained 

1 Laws of Mena, ch. viii. sect. 104.-M. This solitary passage is always 
seized upon by the calumniators of the Hindus as a proof of their systematic ' 
disregard of veracity—overlooking and setting aside the more numerous and 
earnest passages in which strict adherenco to truth is enjoined, and which 
prove tnat fully as much respect was paid to it by the Hindus as by any other 
people whatever. Manu, viii. 80—101, is a series of verses enforcing the obli¬ 
gations of truth and the heinousness of fulse evidence, v hieli may we ll be put | 
in the scale against the single stanza to the contrary, under particular circum¬ 
stances. that no other body of laws admits of any relaxation in this respect, 
is not exactly true. “ Kven tho pious perjury,” says Sir T. Strange, “ which 
( tin Hindu w Ills been auppo; rd to sanction, is resolvable after all into no 
greater liberty t urn what our juries (not. indeed, with i>erfcct approbation) 
iinie long been allowed to t.'.o where the life of a prisoner on trial before 
‘ them is sometimes at stake.” 'I h • provisions of the perml-siup. arc also to be 
considered ; a man s life is about to be .i, riflood—not for intentional crime, but 
lor an art arising out »u inadvertence or error—and not from the jn.,ti o. mo 
from tlusriyonr oi the jnctge. In such a case a witness is permitted to ivo 
i.iLr videi.ee, and tho motive is g. d; and aitimugh th- c-r is i n < ommtib'e 
witii the sterner doctrines , f our law, it is v.ell known thM soim-iiilm- u-' v 
analogous to it is not unfreqnent—where to the opinion of witn.-es juries 
a ul possibly even of judges, the punishment is unduly severe. Our author not ' 
satisfied with the fair opportunity which the encouragement of perjure .ufor-ts 
him, infers from the text that a judge in ch! legally condemn a man for inad¬ 
vertence or ciTor, and therefore exclaims,What a state of justice ! The words do 
not warrant such au interpretation; the sentence is evidently intended to be repre¬ 
sented as unjust and rigorous ; and cruel and unjust judges have existed in other 
count r es than in India. With regard to the occasions next spe died from the 
G . ( ode, it is in the fir,: pine • to lie observed, that the Qo.Ie is no authority 
Si r , Liv ’ • ' r ' th ° 11111,111 —it is A modern work, and of a 

; • J 11 J he »ext pin >• the cases arc not without parallel, except 

r' 11 Ll ’ ,in,nan - 0nr ,,wn crlmin ds are almost eom- 
m-f .r ,5 ! - :U 1 n °t guilty, cv< vlicn they would disburden iheir cons* ences 

ul i . ns C — aT1< * Hindu may. therefore, be allowed to save hh own 

^ telhng a falsehood, flics.* a’ <*, it maybe observed, arc not cases of 
i ‘ ase testlxn&ny, a man's life being imperilled and liis goods In 

w nSl-' s l >oiletl , are events imt likely to befall him in the churactcr of a 

not eouri ibmTf tra,1 . sactlo, i s with \ . mi part of lecral proc< dure They arc 

1 ,ercf ' - v ,J owei cr r- i.ri-liensil.ic, ire instances 
Of a disregard of truth by no incuus peculiar to the HinduW. 
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"by false witness, such falsehood may be told. If a man by 
the impulse of lust tells lies to a woman, or his own life 
would otherwise he lost, or all the goods of his house 
spoiled, or if it is for the benefit of a Brahmen, in such 
affairs falsehood is allowable” 1 

The laws respecting written evidence are few, and ap¬ 
plied to a very limited number of cases. One distinction 
is recognised. “ A writing,” says the law, “is of two sorts ; 
first, that which a man writes with his own hand ; second, 
that which ho procures to be written by another : of these 
two sorts, that which is written by a man’s own hand, 
even without witnesses, is approved; and that written by 
another, if void of witnesses, is not approved.” 2 The 
remaining rules apply, almost entirely, to the modes of 
supplying, by means of the oral, what is at any time defec¬ 
tive in the quantity or quality of the matter drawn from 
the scriptural source. 3 

Not withstanding tho diversities of appearance which, 
in difuTent ages Jand countries, human nature puts on, 
the attentive observer may trace in it an astonishing 
uniformity with respect to the leading particulars which 
characterize the different stages of society; and often a 
surprising coincidence in particular thoughts and observ¬ 
ances. The trials by ordeal, in the dark ages of modem 
Europe; when the decision of the most important ques¬ 
tions was abandoned to chance or to fraud ; when carrying 
in the hand a piece of red-hot iron, or plunging the arm 
ia boiling water, was deemed a test of innocence; and a 
painful or fraudulent experiment, supplanting a righteous 
.-ward, might consigu to punishment the most innocent, 
or save from it the most criminal of men; have been 
deemed a shocking singularity in the institutions of our 
barbarous ancestors. This species of evidence holds a 
high rank in the institutes of the Hindus. There are 
nine different modes of the trial by ordeal: 1, by the 
balance; 2, by fire; 3, by water; 4, by poison; 5, by water 
in which an idol has been washed; C, by rice; 7, by boiling 


j Hulhcd’s Gentoo Code, ch. 111. soct. 9. 2 ll>i<l. 0. 

j Wo know that grams of land by their princes were made in writing; anil 
■ unnu&s pottahs, mid other writings of log il import, me numerous in me idti 
I time.'. That so little of them is indicated in the more ancient books of iuw, 
implies a ruder period of society; though, doubtless, we cannot he sure of their 
Knur as do oitute of k gal writings as the few, which we possess, of their ou- 
i dent monuments w ould give reason to suppose.—W. 
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by red-hot iron; 9, by images. The first of these, BOOK II. 
by the balance, is thus performed. The party accused is CHAP< IV . 
placed in the scale, and carefully weighed; after which, he - - 

is taken down, the pundits write the substance of the 16G2-G7. 
accusation on a piece of paper, and bind it on his forehead. 

At the end of six minutes he is weighed again, when, if 
lighter than before, he is pronounced innocent; if heavier, 
guilty. In the second ordeal, an excavation in the ground, 
nine hands long, two spans broad, and one span deep, is 
filled with a fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefooted; proving his guilt, if he is burned; 
his innocence, if he escapes unhurt. The third species is 
rather more complicated: the person accused is made to 
stand in water up to his navel, with a Brahmen by liis 
side; a soldier then shoots three arrows from a bow of 
cane, and a man is despatched to bring back that which 
was shot the farthest; as soon as he has taken it up, 
another man is directed to run from the brink of the 
water, and at the same, instant the party under trial must 
plunge into it, grasping the foot or the staff of the Brah¬ 
men who stands by him: if he remains under the water 
till the two men with the arrows return, he is innocent; 
if he comes up, he is guilty. The fourth kind, by poison, 
is performed two ways: either the party swallows a cer¬ 
tain quantity of a poisonous root, and is deemed innocent 
if no injury ensues; or a particular species of hooded 
snake is thrown into a deep earthen pot, and along with it 
a ring, a seal, or a coin. If the man, putting down his 
naked hand, cannot take this out unbitten by the serpent, 
he is accounted guilty. The accused, in the fifth species’ 
is made to drink three draughts of the water in which tho 
images of the sun and other deities have been washed; 
and if within fourteen days he has any indisposition, his 
crime is considered as proved, When several persons are 
suspected of theft, they chew, each, a quantity of dried 
rice, and throw it upon some leaves or hXrk of a tree; 
they from whose mouth it comes dry, or stained with 
blood, are deemed guilty: this is the sixth species of 
oydeal. In the seventh, a man thrusts his hand into hot 
oil ; and in the eighth ho carries an iron ball, or the head 
of a lance, red-hot in his hand; receiving his sentene • of 
innocence or guilt according as he does or does not come 
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off with safety. The ninth species is literally a casting of 
lots ; two images of the gods, one of silver, and one of 
iron, are thrown into a large earthern jar ; or two pictures 
of a deity, one on white, and the other oil black cloth, aro 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a jar : if the man, 
on putting in his hand, draws out the silver image, or the 
white picture, he is deemed innocent; if the contrary, 
guilty. The religious ceremonies with which these trials 
are performed it would be tedious and unprofitable to 
relate. 1 

The qualities desirable in a body of law may all be 
summed up under two comprehensive titles ; I. Complete¬ 
ness ; II. Exactness. 

Completeness has a reference to the matter : Exactness 


to the form. 

I. A body of laws may be said to be Complete , when it 
includes everything which it ought to include ; tk^t is, 
when all those rights, the existence of which is calculated 
to improve the state of society, are created ; and all those 
acts, the hurtfulness of which to the society is so great as 
to outweigh tho cost, in all its senses, necessary for pre¬ 
venting them, are constituted offences. 

II. A body of laws may be said to bo Exact ; 1, when it 
constitutes nothing a right, and nothing an offence, except 
those things precisely which are necessary to render it 
Complete; 2, when it contains no extraneous matter what¬ 
soever ; 3, when tho aggregate of the powers and privileges 
which ought to be constituted rights, the aggregate of tho 
acts which ought to be constituted offences, are divided 
and subdivided into those very parcels or classes, which 
beyond all others best adapt themselves to the means of 
securing tho one, and preventing the other; 4, when it 


1 For a fall account both of tin- lav,- and the practice respect, g tho trial by 
ordeal, ace a discourse “On the trial by Ordeal among the. i Indus, by All 
Ibrahim If ban, chief magistrate at Benares,” in the A si it. Beset 'ches, i. 3*9. 
Sec too t: Institutes of Menu, eh. viii. 114, 115, 190; Mr. 1Ih1!i I’s Code of 
Gen too I wfs, ch.itf. sect. 6, ch.il. sect. lS.ch.xvij. sect. 4, ch.xvta,, and the 
Translator's preface, p. f>‘* 5G. Dr. Buchanan inform . u of a shocking species 
of ordeal in u-o, in some places, in regard to those, “ wlm, having lmd sexual 
Intercourse with a person of another caste, allege that it was by mistake. If 
the criminal be a woman, molted lead is poured into her private put ts; if it bo 
a man, it red-hot iron i* 1 thrust up. Should they be innocent, it is supposed 
that they will not be injured.” Journey through the Mysore, Canara, ami 
Malabar, under the orders of Marquis Wellesley, i. 307. According to 
K.v.m fcr, the Japanese too use a species of ordeal for the discovery of guilt. 
History of Japan, ch. v. 23G. 
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i those classes, that is, rights and offences, with the 
greatest possible clearness and certainty; 5, when it re¬ 
presses crimes with the smallest expense of punishment; 
and, G, when it prescribes the best possible form of a 
judicatory, and lays down the best possible rules for the 
judicial functions. 

To show in what degree the Hindu law approaches, 1 or 
recedes from, the standard of Completeness , would require 
a more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists 
with the plan of the present work. 

That it departs widely from Exactness , in every one of 
the particulars wherein exactness consists, enough has 
already been seen to make abundantly apparent. 1. It 
creates a great many rights which ought to have no 


1 Of the following recapitulation of the defects of ITindu law', it may be ob¬ 
served that it subjects that law to a standard wholly arbitrary, the creation of 
the writer’s own notions of perfection; tiled by which all known systems of 
law are, as he frequently intimates, equally imperfect. It is nlso founded 
upon a very incomplete view of that law ; the only authorities referred to, 
being Manu and the Gentoo Code. The latter, as already remarked, is a mere 
modern compilation—not a very careful or copious or.c—put together in haste 
—derived from sources of a very mixed character, and tainted in spirit by the 
corruption of modern manners, the consequence of a long period of Mahora- 
medan domination. The translation of it by Halhed, is made through the 
medium of a Persian version, which Sir W. Jones characterizes as a “loose, 
injudicious epitome.” The Code of Mann Is of a different description. It is 
high authority; but it is not all-sufficient. “For practical purposes," says 
Mr. Ellis, “ its use Is very little, the original being a text-lwok of the oldest 
“ date, without any commentary to adapt it to the circumstances of later 
*’ times. A mere text-book is considered by Indian Jurist as of very little 
“ use or authority for the a.tual administration of Justice. It mav almost bo 
“ said that the only conclusive authorities arc held to be the Siddbantas, or 
“ conclusions of ti e authors of llie digests and commentaries."—Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Madras, p. 7. 

There can be no duubt that the work ascribed to Manu is n very earlv at¬ 
tempt at codification, and it is the height of Injustice to expect that, under 
such circumstance ., tt Strnnld be perfect. Had it been really perfect, our 
author’s prejudiced ingenuity would, no doubt, .-till have detected fi ms; but 
its imperfections may be granted, without impairing the claim of the nmior 
part of its enactments to respect and admiration. We have seen the opinion 
of one learned judge on one branch of their laws. Wc may also oppose to Mr. 
Mill, the authority of another; Sir Francis Macnaughten, Chief Justice in Ben¬ 
gal, who v, is by no means disposed to give unqualified approbation to thi j 
code. “ I have given,” he says, “some of the leading texts which relate to 
“ the law of contracts, and, in my mind, the system, generally speaking, ap- 
“ pears to be rational and moral. No less moral, and possibly more rational, 
“ because it is in a great degree abstracted from the Hindoo religion, and de- 
“ pendent upon ethics alone—upon principles \.hich are universaliv admitted 
“ —which are immutable in themselves, and which cannot but 1 eternal in 
** tlieir duration. The merit of having being founders of their own jurispru- 
“ donee, cannot be denied to this people, and those who arc at all «ii.\e;siut 

knowledge the ajudogy which 
” exists 1 o tween some of the doctrines and some of the texts which I have cited 
from the Hindoo iaw. When this is not to le found, a c mpan-on mav in 
“ ^vcral instances be made, withont disadvantage to tLc Hindus.’’— residera¬ 
tions on Hindoo Law, p. 404. 
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BOOKII. existence; and acts, which, ought not to be erected into- 
chap. n\ offences, it does so erect in great numbers. 2. It abounds 

- in extraneous matter. 3. The division and arrangement 

of the matters of law are highly imperfect. 4. The defi¬ 
nitions arc so far from excluding darkness and doubt, that 
they leave almost everything indefinite and uncertain. 
5. Punishments are not repressed, but abound; while 
there is the most enormous excess in the quantity of 
punishment. G. The form of the judicatory is bad, as are 
a certain proportion of the rules for the mode of perform¬ 
ing the judicial services. 

In respect to definitions, the Hindu law is in a state 
which requires a few words of elucidation. Prior to the 
art of writing, laws can have little accuracy of definition ; 
because, when words are not written, they are seldom 
exactly remembered; and a definition whose words are 
constantly varying is not, for the purposes of law, a*defi¬ 
nition at alL Notwithstanding the necessity of writing 
to produce fixed and accurate definitions in law, the na¬ 
tions of modem Europe have allowed a great proportion 
of their laws to continue in the unwritten; that is, the 
traditionary state ; the state in which they lay before the 
art of writing was known. Of these nations, none have 
kept in that barbarous condition so great a proportion of 
their law as the English. From the opinion of the Hindus 
that the Divine Being dictated all their laws, they acknow¬ 
ledge nothing as law hut what is found in some one or 
other of their sacred books. In one sense, therefore, all 
their laws aro written. But as the passages which can be 
collected from these books leave many parts of the field 
of law untouched, in these parts the defect must be sup¬ 
plied either by custom, or the momentary will of the 
judge. Again, as the passages which are collected from 
these books, even where they touch upon parts of the 
field of law, do so in expressions to the highest degree 
vague and indeterminate, they commonly admit of any 
one of several meanings, and very frequently are contra¬ 
dicted and opposed by one another. "When the words in 
which laws are couched are to a certain degree imperfect, 
it makes but little difference whether they are written or 
not. Adhering to tho same words is without advantage, 
when these words secure no sameness in the things which 
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aey are made to signify. Further, in modern Europe, BOOK II. 
the uncertainty adhering to all unwritten laws, that is, ciiAr. iv. 

laws the words of which have no certainty, is to some - 

degree, though still a very imperfect one, circumscribed 
and. limited, by the writing down of decisions. When, on 
any particular part of the field, a number of judges have 
all, with public approbation, decided in one way; and 
when these decisions are recorded and made known, the 
judge who comes after them has strong motives, both of 
fear and of hope, not to depart from their example. The 
degree of certainty, arising from the regard for uniformity 
which may thus be produced, is, from its very nature, 
infinitely inferior to that which is the necessary result of 
good definitions rendered unalterable by writing. But 
such as it is, the Hindus are entirely deprived of it. 

Among them tho strength of tho human mind has never 
been^sufficient to recommend effectually tho preservation, 
by writing, of the memory of judicial decisions. It has 
never been sufficient to create such a public regard for 
uniformity, as to constitute a material motive to a judge. 

And as kings, and their great deputies, exercised the 
principal functions of judicature, they were too powerful 
to be restrained by a regard to what others had done . 
before them. What judicature would pronounce was, 
therefore, almost always uncertain; almost ah. . , arbi¬ 
trary. 1 


i This passage has been subjected to the especial animadversions of Mr. 
Ellis, ■who makes some severe remark . upon the positireness with which the- e 
o wn pre he nalre b led assertions are made. ** Tho main source of 

“Mr Mill’s error,” ho com.'v. ues, “ seems to bo sufficiently «I ^closed by h... 

! he first sentence of Ins c! Hindu laws. It Is tho common 

“ ore of having Judged of tho whole from u small part. ThcTiuh ruf s mi 
” v. inch he fotnrashis opinions, seem to ha n 

“ Institutes of Menu, Mr. IIu.lli .'s Code of G-muJb Laws, and Mr.Cukbrooi i ’ ; 

I hat they were utterly 

“ insufficient for his purpose, the section to whii h this note is appended sufli- 
“ ciently shows. When he supposes that there arc no definitions on Hindu 
“ law, he Ins never seen, <ncn in a translation, any one book of the set end 
‘ fnxmt class of Hindu law-books, namely the Vyakhydnas or commentarys, 

* and only the translations of twoarery imperfect works out of tire great mul- 
“titude oi digests; and he relies main!v upon the Institutes of Mum, which 
“ being a mere text-book, is never used as an authority in Hin lu courts, but 
“ when accompanied by an exnlauamry cdii.meotafy. or incorporated fnt • a 
“digt *■. It is true that t’.'*, iLmlus have not preserved * XU ports,' oftt • t* 
“English fashion, of the decisions of them courts of justice. Hut win » the 
“ definitions’ ol' the Encrhdi common law arc sought for, no k*sa regard Ls 
“paid to these which are found in Lyttleton’a Tenures, or perhaps tn l or 1 
“ Coke’s Commentary, tlmn to vIuho v. iiich apjiear in the 4 reports • i i a- c* ;' 
“ and the commentaries of the Hindus are con: idered more decidedly liy t! tun 
“to be integral parts of tho be !y of tiicir law, than any commentary is in 
“England."-—Trans. Literary Society of Madras, p. 12.—W. 
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In a Judicatory, the qualities desirable are: 1. intelli¬ 
gence; 2. good design; and that is the best judicatory in 
which the best securities are taken for them. In the judi¬ 
catories of the Hindus, composed of the king and his 
Brahmens, or the Brahmens alone, there is no security for 
either the one or the other; and accordingly neither the 
one nor the other almost ever appears. 

The qualities desirable in the forms of judicial procedure, 
are: 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay; 3. freedom from 
trouble and expense. In these several respects the system 
of the Hindus displayed a degree of excellence not only far 
beyond itself in the other branches of law, but far beyond 
what is exemplified in more enlightened countries. 1. The 
efficiency of the Hindu system of judicial procedure is 
chiefly impaired by those rules of evidence the badness of 
which has already been pointed out: 2. For preventing 
delay, it enjoys every requisite, in its method of imme¬ 
diate, direct, and simple investigation: 3. In the same 
method is included all that is requisite for obtaining the 
judicial services with the smallest portion of trouble and 
expense. 1 


1 One of the most recent -witnesses of the phenomena of Hindu society, who 
posse nary means of accurate knowledge, speaks in general upon 

the administration of justice among the Hindus in the following terms 

“ Without any of the judicial forms invented by the spirit of chicanery in 
Europe; with no advocates, solicitors, or other blood-suckers, now becomo 
necessary adjuncts of a court of justice in Europe ; the Hindus determine the 
greater part of their suits of law by the arbitration of friends, or of the heads 
of the caste, or, in cases of the very highest importance, by reference to the 
chiefs of the v hole caste- of the district assembled to discuss the matter in 
controversy. —In ordinary questions they generally apply to the chief of the 
place, who takes upon himself the office of justice of the peace, and accom¬ 
modates the matter between the parties. When he thinks it more fit, he sends 
them before their kindred, or arbitrators, win m he appoints. He generally 
follows the last course when the complainants are Brahman' 5 , beeanse persons 
out of their caste are not supposed capable of properly deciding differences 
between them. When these methods have been ineffectual to reconcile the 
parties, or when they rcluse to submit to the decision of the arbitrators, they 
roust appeal to the magistrates of the district, who decide the controversy 
wit horn any appeal. 

“The authority of the liindu princes, as well as that of the vQe emissaries 
whom ti.ey kcej hi the several provinces of their count ly for the purpose of 
harassing and oppressing them in their name, being altogether despotic, and 
knowing im other rule but their own arbitrary will, there is nothing in India 
that resembles u court of justice. Neither is there u shadow of public right, 
nor any code of la . s by which those who administer justice may be guided. 
The civil power and the judicial arc generally united, and exercised in each 
di- 1 rict by the collector or receiver of the imposts. This sort of public magis¬ 
trates arc generally known under the name of ffavildaror Thasildar. They 
are generally Brahmans. This tribunal, chiefly intended for the collection of 
the taxes, takes cognizance of ail affairs civil and criminal within its bounds, 
and d sterminea uj m all causes.” Description of the Character, Manners, and 
Customs of the People of the Abbo J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the 

Mysore, p 494. 
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CHAPTER V. 


CUAP. V. 


The Taxes. 


T HE form of the government is one, the nature of the 
laws for the administration of justice is the other, of 
the two circumstances by which the condition of the 
people in all countries is chiefly determined. Of these 
two primary causes no result to a greater degree ensures 
the happiness or misery of the people, than the mode of 
providing for the pecuniary wants of the government, and 
tho extent to which the agents of government, of what¬ 
ever kind, are enabled to divide among themselves and 
their creatures, the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the community. 

The matters of detail, which by their number and un¬ 
certainty have so exceedingly perplexed the servants of 
the Company, in the financial operations of the Indian 
government, cannot here be described. The general out¬ 
line, and the more important effects, of that system of 
taxation which is described in tho ancient books, arc all 
that fall within the design of an account of tho ancient 
state of the people. 1. “Of grain,” says the ordinance of 
Menu, “an eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth may be taken 
by tho king;” to bo determined, adds the gloss of the 
commentator Culluca, “by tho difference of the soil, and 
the labour necessary to cultivate it.” 1 2. “Ho may also 

take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, 
flesh-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical sub¬ 
stances, liquids, flowers, roots aud fruit, of gathered leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass, utensils made with leather or cane, earthen 
pots, and all things made of stone.” 2 3. “Of cattle, of gems, 
of gold and silver, added each year to the capital stock, a 
Aftieth part may be taken by the king.” 3 4. “Having as¬ 
certained the rules of purchase and sale,” says the law, 
“ th® length of the way, the expenses of food aud of con¬ 
diments, the charges of securing the goods carried, and 
the neat profits of trade, let the king oblige traders to pay 
taxes on their saleable commodities ; after full considera¬ 
tion, let a king so levy thoso taxes continually in his 

1 LAWS Of Menu, cli. vii. 130. » Ibid. 131,132. 3 Ibid. 130. 
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dominions, that both he and the merchant may receive a 
just compensation for their several acts.” 1 5. “Let the 
king order a mere trifle to be paid, in the name of the 
annual tax, by the meaner inhabitants of his realm who 
subsist by petty traffic : G. By low handicraftsmen, artificers, 
and servile men, who support themselves by labour, the king 
may cause work to be done for a day in each month.” 2 It 
is added ; 7. “A military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the crops of his realm at a time of urgent necessity, as 
of war or invasion, and protects his people to the utmost 
of his power, commits no sip. 8. The tax on the mer¬ 
cantile class, which in times of prosperity must be only a 
twelfth part of their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal 
profits, may be an eighth of their crops in a time of dis¬ 
tress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a fourth in 
great public adversity ; but a twentieth of their gains on 
money and other moveables is the highest tax : serving 
men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by their labour, 
but at no time pay taxes.’’ 3 

In these several articles is found an enumeration of all 
the objects of taxation; and a general expression of the 
modes and degrees of impost. We perceive taxes on the 
produce of land, taxes on the produce of labour, a tax on 
accumulation, a tax on sales, and poll taxes. In article 1, 
is exhibited a tax on the produce of land ; In article 2, a 
tax both on the produce of land, and on the produce of 
labour; In article 3, is a tax on accumulation, at least in 
certain commodities; In article 4, is a tax on purchases 
and sales; In article 5, is one sort of poll tax; In article G, 
is another. 4 

There are two primary qualities desirable in a system of 
taxation; and in them every thing is included. 

The First is, to take from the people the smallest quan¬ 
tity possible of their annual produce. 

The Second is, to take from them that which is taken 
with the smallest possible hurt or uneasiness. 5 

1 Laws of Menu, cli. vii. 127, 129. * It id. 137. 13 a 

3 I bill. ch. x. I IS, 120. 

4 So complete and comprehensive a system of taxation might have been re¬ 
ceived in evidence, it may bo suppe d, of some considerable advance in ono 
department in civilize! society.—W. 

- The standard here devised for taxation, like that previously invented 
for law, is one by which no system in practice would he found free from fault, 
and by which it is not equitable therefore to try that of Jlio Hindus.—W. 
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taking from the people more than enough of the 
matter of wealth, the causes are two; 1st, When the go¬ 
vernment consumes beyond the smallest amount sufficient 
to obtain the services which it yields: 2nd, Whpn the col¬ 
lection of the taxes themselves costs more than the lowest 
sum at which, without sacrificing greater advantages, it is 
capable of being performed. 

II. Of the hurt and uneasiness beyond the loss of what 
is taken away, which a system of taxation is liable to pro¬ 
duce, the causes seem to be; 1. Uncertainty; 2. Inequality; 
3. Impediment to production; 4. Injury to the good quali¬ 
ties, bodily or mental, of the people. 

Of the first head and its subdivisions, no illustration is 


necessary; and a few words will suffice for the second. 

1. Uncertainty may arise from two sources; 1. Uncer¬ 
tainty in the meaning of the words by which the tax is 
defined; 2. Uncertainty in the circumstances upon which 
the amount of the tax is made to depend ; as if it were 
made to depend upon the weather, or the state of a man’s 
health. Uncertainty in the meaning of the words opens a 
door to oppression and fraud, on the part of the collector. 
He will exact the largest sum consistent with the words, if 
he is not bribed ; the lowest, if he is. Uncertainty, from 
whatever source, is a cause of uneasiness. The mind is 
continually haunted with the idea of the worst, and wifh 
all the lears which attend it; fears often very great and 
tormonting. As often as a source of chicanery is opened 
about tho amount which. tho contributor should pay, a 
source of extortion is opened, and a source of oppression 
necessary to effect the extortion. 

2. Of the unequal partition of taxes, the necessary con¬ 
sequence is, a greater quantity of suffering than the same 
amount of taxes would produce, if more equally imposed ; 
because the pain of the man who pays too much is out of 
all proportion greater than the pleasure of the man who 
pays too little. To make the burden of taxes equal, it 
should be made to press with equal severity upon every 
individual. This is not effected by a mere numerical pro¬ 
portion, The man who is t&xod to the amount of one- 
tenth, and still more the man who is taxed to the amount 
of one-fifth or one-half, of an income of 100?. per annum, 
Li taxed far more severely, than the man who is taxed to 
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an equal proportion of an income of 1000?. and to a prodi¬ 
gious degree more severely tlian the man who is taxed to 
an equal proportion of 10,000?. per annum. 

3. On the mischievousness of all taxes which impede 
production it is needless to enlarge. It is only necessary 
to make them known, or rather acknowledged. 1. Of this 
sort are all taxes which take away any part of that pro¬ 
pel ty which has been already employed as capital; because 
there is always more or less of difficulty in replacing it from 
the fund destined for immediate consumption. 2. Of this 
sort also are all taxes which create any encouragement 
whatsoever, or any discouragement whatsoever, to any 
particular employment of capital in respect to other em¬ 
ployments; for, as capital is always carried by a strong 
impulse to that employment which is the most productive, 
every thing which turns it out of the course which it 
would take of its own accord, turns so much of it out of a 
more, into a less productive channel. 

4. That all taxes ought to bo shunned which tend to 
lessen the amount of useful qualities in the people will 
not be contradicted. Taxes upon medicines have a ten¬ 
dency to diminish health and strength. Taxes upon inno¬ 
cent amusements, as the sports of the field, have a tendency 
to drive the people to others that are hurtful. Taxes upon 
articles of consumption not hurtful, which have a tendency 
to supplant other that are, as tea and sugar to supplant 
intoxicating liquors, prompt to the consumption of the 
hurtful. Taxes upon law proceedings are a premium upon 
the practice of every species of iniquity. Lotteries arc a 
direct encouragement to a habit of mind, with which no 
useful tendency can easily co-exist. And all taxes, of 
which the quantity due is not clear and certain, train the 
people, by continual practice, to a state of hardened per- 
leetion in mendacity, fraud, and perjury. 

1. In the above list of the sacred ordinances concerning 
t«es, the first relates entirely to the tax on the produce 
of the soil. It offends against the rule of cerlaikty tb a 
high degree. Ihe amount varies as one to one-half: and 
i.ie variation is made to depend upon circumstances the 
uncertainty of which opens a boundless field to all the 
wretched arts of chicanery and fraud on the part of the 
people, and all the evils of oppression on the part of the 
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As the determination of the circumstances on BOOK II. 
which the amount of the assessment depends belongs of chap. v. 

course, in such a state of society as that of the Hindus, to _ 

the agents of the treasury, a free career is afforded to all 
the baneful operations of favour and disfavour, of bribery 
and corruption. "Whenever an option is granted between 
a less exaction and a greater, the violent propensity of all 
imperfect governments to excess in expense is sure in 
time to establish the greater. It would appear accordingly 
that a sixth part of the produce became the uniform tax 
in Hindustan; and that the indulgence in favour of the 
barren soils was extinguished. This is the state in which 
it. was found by the Mohammedan conquerors. 1 And in 
Sacontala, 2 the king is described, at a much earlier period, 
as “that man whose revenue arises from a sixth part of 
his people’s income.” The source of variation and uncer¬ 
tainty from these causes was prodigiously enlarged by the 
power reserved to tlie king, of taking even a fourth of the 
crops, in times of distress. As he was himself the judge 
of these times of necessity, we may believe that they were 
of pretty frequent occurrence. 3 

2. In the second of these fiscal ordinances, a variety of 
products are enumerated, which, in a rude age, are either 
the spontaneous produce of tho soil, as flowers, root 3 , 
grass; or obtained from tho spontaneous produce, by some 
very simple process ; as perfumes and medical substances, 
by expression; flesh-meat and honey, by killing tho ani¬ 
mals which produce them; and these as costing little in 
point of labour, are all taxed at the highest rate imposed 
upon grain. By one of these capricious arrangements 
which abound in the institutions of a rude people, utensils 
made of leather, cane, earth, and stone, in the production 
of which labour is the principal agent, are placed under 
ihe same exaction as the spontaneous productions of the 




i Ayeen Akbery, p. 347. 

Jonet? tatte teS?2f 0 nho «fth d «” attC f °™' lnms,ute<1 * S* 

r a ®*ratuitou8 assumption, and unwarranted bv tin trvt 

n-MW' 'd to, which indu ih suftlci ntlv th - kimi of dist int. ml ,,** 

todds iSople r ‘ n V f the ***’■ contrivance, and* o 

to lm pa pie. was there much uncertainty in the amount of the as¬ 
sessment m times oi pence. Tito divtelon of the country into town*-hi >s rid 
* Wit « S ' " 'dvh appears to have existed from Vhe Uw i Sr M.um, 
tortion — bllaines3 ot vacation easy, und protected individuals from e\- 
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EGSmrII. soil. The consequence must have been to render these 
chap. v. commodities proportionably dear. 

' In the execution of this ordinance, there must have 

been excessive uncertainty, and excessive expense. What 
is meant by “ annual increase ?” The "annual increase of 
trees” is an absurd expression: trees grow not by the 
year. AVhat shall be said of such expressions, as " the 
annual increase” of "clarified butter,” "of flesh-meat,” 
“ of flowers”? These are not commodities, which continue 
accumulating, till the amount of the annual produce is 
seen entire at the end of the year : 1 but commodities daily 
brought into existence and daily consumed. To collect 
the tax upon such commodities, a daily visit in every 
family would hardly sufheo. In the execution of this 
ordinance, the temptation to the incessant practice of all 
the arts of fraud, on the part of the people, and the 
powers of oppression bestowed upon the collectors, were 
v ell calculated to fill society with immorality and suffering. 

3. In the third of the above ordinances are enumerated 
the principal classes of moveables known to the Hindus. 
It seems to be the addition made in any year to the 
previous stock, and not the previous stock itself, of which 
one fiftieth is taken in the way of tax. In a society, full 
of knowledge and industry, this would have been a tax 
upon capital, and therefore mischievous: in Hindustan, 
where gold, silver, and gems, were most commonly boarded^ 
and not devoted to production, it would not have been 

L eas y to fiu <l a* less objectionable tax. Unless in a state of 
society rapidly progressive, or a state in which there is 
excessive fluctuation of fortunes, that is, excessive misery, 
it would be a very unproductive tax. 

4. In the words of the fourth ordinance is described a 




misfy 
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\io amoimt is made to* depend are so uncertain, as 
to constitute a great seminary of fraud on the one hand, 
and a great office of oppression on the other. The tax is. 
also hurtful to production, by impeding circulation ; that 
is, the passage of property from a situation in which it is 
loss, to one in which it is more useful. The mode in 
which, at least in modern times, it was chiefly raised, that 
of transit duties, multiplied to excess, obstructed all that 
encouragement to industry which is afforded by the inter- 
. change of commodities, not oidy botween different coun¬ 
tries, but one province and another of the same country. 
As often as property which has been, and is to be, employed 
as capital, is bought and sold, it is a tax upon capital. 

5. A poll tax, when paid in money, or any other common 
measure of value, is chiefly objectionable on account of its 
inequality; as the same sum is a very different burden to 
different persons. 


6. A poll tax paid in labour is somewhat less objection¬ 
able in point of equality, though the same portion of his 
time may be a much gr eater burden upon one man 
it is upon another. It is chiefly objectionable on account 
of the loss of time, and of property, which it occasions to 
those who have it to pay. In a well-ordered society, 
accordingly, whore every man’s time and labom are dis¬ 
posed of to tho best advantage, it has no place. 

Some of these ordinances arc modified, or the words 
rendered a little more precise, in the Gantoo Godc u\ii■-> 
lated by Mr. HalhcJ. The following are examples. If a 
man purchase goods in his own country, and soli them 
again there, one-tenth of his profit goes to the magistrate. 
If tho purchase took place in a foreign kingdom, and the 
sale in his own, one-twentieth only is tho share of the 
magistrate. 1 If a man, having purchased flowers, or roots, 
as ginger, radishes and the like, or honey, or grass, or 
firewood, from another kingdom, sells them in his own, 
the magistrate is entitled to one-sixth of his profits- 

7. was th *‘ reasou of exaction in such cases does 

uot appear. Undo times give not reasons. In the days of 


of t,,L ‘ h “ rr 
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ifenu these taxes appear to have been much more mode¬ 
rate; a fiftieth of mercantile profits being the ordinary, 
and a twentieth the extraordinary tax. 

In this system of taxation, other sources are of small 
importance; the revenue of the sovereign arises almost 
wholly from the artificial produce of the land. To under¬ 
stand in what manner the people of Hindustan were 
affected by taxation, the circumstances of this impost are 
all that require to be very minutely explored. 

The tenure of land in Hindustan has been the source of 
violent controversies among the servants of the Company; 
and between them and other Europeans. They first 
sprung up- amid the disputes between Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Francis, respecting • the best mode of taxing Bengal. 
And they have been carried on with great warmth, and 
sometimes with great acrimony, ever since. Of these 
controversies the account will be due, at the periods when 
they occur. At present it will suffice to bring to light 
the circumstances which appear to ascertain the ancient 
state of the country, in respect to the distribution of pro¬ 
perty in the land . 1 * 

In a state of society resembling our own, in which 
property is secure, and involves very extensivo rights or 
privileges, the affections which it excites are so strong/' 
and give such a force to the associations by which the 
idea of it is compacted and formed, that in minds of little 
range, whose habits are blind and obstinate, the particulars 
combined together under the idea of property appear to 
be connected by nature, and not, without extreme injus¬ 
tice, to be made to exist apart. 

At different times, however, very different rights and 
advantages are included under the idea of property . 3 At 


i See the firr t' Mumc of the continuation. 

'■* It would be difficult to find any country in which the affections excited by 
property, are Rtronper than they are in India. If this l>c a proof of civilization, 
then are the Hindus an em'nently civilized rate.—Y.\ 

3 The notions of u-d to property, have K 

overlooked in what follows, or Mr. Mill would not have found analogic* be¬ 
tween the laws of the civilized Hindus rod the pratticcs of the barbarous 
nations of Africa. Had lie referred to Mr. Colebrnol.c'a truncation of tne 
Hindu law of inheritance, he would have found u much more subtle disqui¬ 
sition on the origin and nature of property, tlum that into which he has 
entered, and much more dimply stated, showing that properly originates notin 
written la v, but in popular recognition; a conclu>ion prccisel* the same in 
tii.it which he more elaborately describe* as “ corabln ilions of benefits deter¬ 
mined and chosen by the society.” With regard also to the sources of property. 
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periods of society it included very few: origin¬ 
ally, nothing more perhaps than use during occupancy, 
the commodity being liable to be taken by another, the 
moment it was relinquished by the hand which held it: 
but oncTprivilege is added to another as society advances: 
and it is not till a considerable progress has been made in 
civilization, that the right of property involves all the 
powers which are ultimately bestowed upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that tho different combi¬ 
nations of benefits which are included under the idea of 
property, at different periods of society, are all equally 
arbitrary ; that they are not the offspring of nature, but 
the creatures of will; determined, and chosen by the 
society, as that arraugement with regard to useful objects, 
which is, or is pretended to be, the best for all. 

It is worthy of remark, that property in moveables was 
established; and that it conveyed most of the powers 
which are at any time assigned to it; while, as yet, pro¬ 
perty in land had no existence. So long as men continue 
to derive their subsistence from hunting ; so long, indeed, 
as they continue to derive it from their flocks and herds, 
the land is enjoyed in common. * 1 Even when they begin 
to derive it partly from tho ground, though the ma n who 
has cultivated a field is regarded as possessing in it a pro¬ 
perty till ho has reaped his crop, he has no better title to 
it than another for the succeeding year.* 


it would be difficult to find a more comprehensive list than that co,uprised in 

.... 

or finding, and in addition by acceptance for a Brahman, conquest for u 
Kshatriya, gain for a Vui.sva, and ft Sudra, inclusive in tho latter instance of 
vagus." Cokd lut’lVs Jiiy.il huya. 244. Ma-nt nits a Minilar description of 
the source.; of property, Shewing sufficiently a complex system of socUdv, in 
which finch means were recognised: n there arc seven virtuous menus of 
acquiring property, inheritance, a jftirement, purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest, husbandry or commerce, and acceptance of gifts from the 
x. 1 Id. The Sanscrit term f-r property is of itself decisive of tho compix’.icu- 
Ui\x- notions attached to it. Swatwa is the abstract of Svra, suum, orowu-ship, 
i .mitvr what u ahsolutely and nnqualiliedly one’s own.—W. 

i There arc no traces in the traditions of the Ilindus of their ever bavin ' 
been a pastoral people, or a nation of hunters. The law tliat “ the land is his 
by whom it is first cleaved,” indicates on the contrary an immigrant people, 
on the possession of an uncultivated country, and at one© setting to 
work to clear and till It. It is a law expressively applicable to tho original 
bark woodsmen of America.—W. 

* “ SucYi ruiU gens c -i longe maxima ct liellleosissinia Uermanorom om¬ 
nium. li centum pagos habere dicuntur. * * * 1’rivati et sepm uti .i .:ri 
apud cos nihil est ; neque iovgius anno rcir 'ere nno In loco, Incolemll can-a 
licet: ntquc multum mimev.to, -ed unuvmmn p;utcml.acte atque pe :ore vivunt, 
VOL. I. P 
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In prosecuting the advantages which are found to spring 
from the newly-invented method of deriving the means of 
subsistence from the ground, experience in time discovers, 
that much obstruction is created by restricting the right 
of ownership to a single year; and that food would be 
provided in greater abundance, if, by a greater permanence, 
men were encouraged to a moie careful cultivation. To 
make, however, that belong to one man, which formerly 
belonged to all, is a change, to which men do not easily 
reconcile their minds . 1 In a thing of so much importance 
as the land, the change is a great revolution. To over¬ 
come the popular resistance, that expedient wllich appears 
to have been the most generally successful, is, to vest the 
sovereign, as the representative of the society, with that 
property in the land which belongs to the society ; and 
the sovereign parcels it out to individuals, with all those 
powers of ownership, which are regarded as most favour¬ 
able to the extraction * from the land of those benefits 
which it is calculated to yield. When a sovereign takes 
possession of a country by conquest, he naturally appro¬ 
priates to himself all the benefits which the ideas of his 
soldiers permit. 

In many of the rude parts of Africa, the property of 
the land is understood to reside in the sovereign ; it is in 
the shape of a donation from him, that individuals are 
allowed to cultivate; and when the son, as is generally 
the case, succeeds to the father, it is only by a prolonga¬ 
tion of the royal bounty, which, in some places at least, is 


xnnltunique sunt in venationibus.” Caisar. Ik liel!. Gul. lib. iv. <ap. i 
Arnold sonic tribes of negroes on the coast of Au i.'u, t aeh individual must 
obtain the consent of the chief before he has liberty to cultivate a liehl, and is 
only protected in its pos^e ,. f n till he has reaped the crop for w hicli he has 
toiled. Histoire Gdneralc dcs Vovap'-s, tom. v. oh. vii. sect. D. “ Neque qui > 
qu on :- ;vi rnodum certum, nut fines proprios hahet ; sed tn igistratns tie prin- 
cipes, in annos singulos, gentibus cognattonibnsque honiinmn qui una coierunt 
quantum ct quo loco • bum t t n;n i atlribuunt ; ntque anno post, alio transire 
cogunt’ Cttsor. De lk*!!o Gallico, lib. vi. c ip. 20. 

.ltigidi Gctx*, 

Immetata quibus jugcra lib eras 
Fruges ot vererem feruiit, 

Kce cultura placet longior annua; 

Defonctumquc laboribus 

- 

•Tel • ntlv the famil iple of t ,. t j<, fij S 

who dears it, not for a year, or for any given time, but lbr ever; there is no 
limitation,—\V. 
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tained without a formal solicitation. 1 It is known, 
that in Egypb the king was tho sole proprietor of the 
land; and one-fifth of the produce appears to have been 
yielded to him as a revenue or rent. 2 Throughout tho 
Ottoman dominions, the Sultan claims to himself the sole 
property in land. 3 The same has undoubtedly been tho 
situation of Persia, both in ancient and modern times.* 
u It is established,” says the late intelligent Governor of 
Java, “from every source of inquiry, that the sovereign in 
Java is the lord of the soil.” 5 And when the fact is estab¬ 
lished in regard to Java, it is established with regard to 
all that part of the eastern islands, which in point of 
manners and civilization resembled Java. It is not dis- 


i Histoirc Gendraledes Voyages, tom. iv.ch. xiii.p. 203. Modem Universal 
History, vol. xvii. p. 322. I am induced to transcribe the following passage 
from Mr. Park ; “ Concerning property in the soil ; it appeared tome that the 
lands and native woods were considered as belonging to the king, or (where 
the government was not monarchical) to the state. When any individual of 
free condition lmd the means of cultivating more land than he actually pos¬ 
sessed, he applied to the chief man of the district, who allowed him an exten¬ 
sion of territory, on condition of forfeiture, if the lands were not brought into 
cultivation by a given period. The condition being fulfilled, the soil became 
vested in the possessor; and, for aught that appeared to me, descended to his 
heirs.” Travel in Africa, p. 260, 261. 

“ AH the land is said to belong to the king ; but if ft man chooses to clear a 
spot and erect a town, he may: the land Is free for any of the people. If a 
stranger, indeed, that is, an Kuropcan, should wish to settle among them, ho 
must make a present of goodsto the king.” Confevpondeneeof John Ki/.ell, on 
the state of the people on the river Sherbro, Appendix to the Sixth Report of tho 


African Institution, p. 133. 

2 Herodot. lib. ii. cap. eix, says, tlmt Sesostris, ns lie was told by the 
priests, divided all tho land of Egypt among the people, and thence raised his 
revenues, imposing an annual tribute on each portion; #ccu «.7ro roorou t.-s 
Trptij ofcov? TroiTjcraod.'U, ejrnv£i’j'Ta a7TO(f>op>jw ortrcAeii' k ot ertaWTOV. Sec too, 
Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 113.'>. IMod. Sic. lib. i. sect. 2. cap. xxiv. 

3 Volney’s Travels in Syria and Egypt, vol. ii. p. 402, et passim. Do 
EEgypte, par le General Heynier, p. CO, '»!. 

* For information on tliis point, see Herodok. lib. iii. ; lib. iv. cap. xlli. ; Sir 
William Ouseley’s Translation ot Elm llankal, an Arabian geographer, who 
lived in the te'nlh century, p. 137; Institutes of Timur; Ayecn Akbery; 
Chardin’s Travels. 

5 Gov. Unifies’ Minute on Java, p. 6; also, p. 79, 103. The distribution of 
the land among the Peruvians was ns follows: One-third part of it was dedi¬ 
cated to, and cultivated for, the gods; tint is, the priests. Another third part 
the Inca reserved for himself, for th • maintenance - of his court and ofliis 

( nnies. The remaining third lie distributed to tho people, assigning an esta- 
lished portion to each family. “ But no particular man,” (says Acosta, Nat. 
and M<>r. Hist, of the Indies, hook VI. eh xv\), ** possessed any thing proper 
to himself of this third portion, neither did the Indians over possess any, if it 
were not by special rr:i<e from the Inca.” Garcilasso de la Vega tells us (part 
I. hook V. eh. i.), that it was only when there. w:is more 1 md than snfth ed for 
the people, tlmt the Inca and the Sun receive] their full thirds; when t! it 
was nr.t the ease, U d)te portions were diminished to augment to the pru r 
proportion that of tho people. Sec too Carli. Lotties sur I’AnKfrique, let. xv. 
For great services land was given in full property ; Acosta, book VI. eh. 
xviii. ; and this Is another remarkable coincidence with what exiAi J in 
Hindustan. 
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puted that in China the whole property of the' soil is- 
vested in the Emperor . 1 By the laws of the Welsh, in 
the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was de¬ 
clared to belong to the king ; 2 and we may safely, says 
LIr r Turner, believe, that the same law prevailed while 
the Britons occupied the whole island . 3 

To those “who contemplate the prevalence of this institu¬ 
tion, ai nong nations contiguous to the H indus, and resembling 
them in the state of civilisation, it cannot appear surprising, 
that among them, too, the sovereign was the lord of the 
soil. The fact is, indeed, very forcibly implied, in many 
of the ancient laws and institutions/ “Of old hoards,” 
says one of the ordinances of Menu, “and precious mine¬ 
rals in the earth, the king is entitled to half by reason of 
his general protection, and because he is the superior lord 


1 AM • Grosier, Dcsc. tie la Chine; hut ilr. narrow’s testimony Is the most 
ihreit and satisfactory. “ r ihc emperor,” says he, “ is considered as the sole 
proprietary of the soil, hut the tenant is never turned out of po session as Ion"* 
ns ho continues to pay ins rent, which is calculated at about one-tenth of what 


hi* farm is capable of yielding and though' the "holder of lanL can only be 
considered as a tenant at will, yet it is his own fault if lie diould Pc OLsnos- 
cssf-d.” Barrow’s China, p. 397. 
a Leges Walliao, Hoel. cap. 337. 

9 Turner's Ulatory of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. chap, in.—II 
Tiie greater part of the te::: and of the notes here is v. holly irrelevant Th 
illustrations drawn from Mohammedan practice, supposing them to hr corrcn* 

Kn./n nnlliinrr tn .In .m»V. -_I _: t /• . , ,. ° _ wv 


txon, ut the disposal of the conqueror; he may then either partition it aimmLt 
his followers, or allow* .the inhabitants to retain it on payment of a fixed nor 
turn of the produce. In either case he relinquishes the right of the soil acquired 
by conquest, and no other is admitted, inidi was the state of tilings in Hin¬ 
dustan. Galloway on the Constitution of India, p. 31 

With regard to tire right of the Hindu Uaja, it i, l.y no means analogous to 
those of the rulers of Lgypt, or of Turkey, or of Africa, supposing them to be 
acematcly stated in the text; a;.d the texts whlrli have been conceived to 
■^"•'rant such an inference arc wrongly interpret! d or under toed He i< not 
of the “ soil,"he is lord of the earth, of the whole earth or kingdom, not of 
•my parcel or allotment of it; lie may ptmirh a « ultivaror for neglect, in order 
to protect ini acknowledged share of the crop : and when lie gives away i-jali 
a-.\ay his share of the revenue. No dunce would ever 
such a donation by actual occupancy, lie would be re¬ 
truth is, that the rights of the king arc a theory, an ah- 
e is tho lord, the master, the 
, BlidmJpa), just as lie is tho 
Nor&wora, Nr I pa). 1 Such is 


lot 


Tl.c 


And rillagi 
think of folio win, 
listed if he did. 

etraetion; poetically and politically speakin 
protec tor of the ouh TTithvi path Bhumi > 
lord,:h< master, the protector of i 
tho purport of the common title 
] victor of the soil than lia is of U1 b Bubji* 
buy It or to Kell it, or to give It away, a; 
aggrieved if tho king or his ofikers \ 

/und which they cultivated. 


on (Ni 


admit, that all which is * 
to tho sovereign, Udcqj 
p. 224.~W. 


s of inc 


» a si 
f in tho 


it lit* is no more the actual pro- 
icy need not his permission to 
ud be very much surprised and 
" of sell or i naway ihe 
’ nf r ; gc, tho autlmr la forced to 
ter the deduction of what is due 
glit to the Indian hu»baiulmun. 
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Kesoil ” 1 The king, as proprietor, and as fully entitled 
to an equitable return for the land which he has let, is 
empowered to punish the cultivator for bad cultivation. 
^If land be injured, by the fault of the farmer himself, as 
if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall bo fined ten times 


as much as the king’s share of the crop, that might other¬ 
wise have been raised ; but only five times as much, if it 
was the fault of his servants without his knowledge .” 2 
Among other ancient i rials of Hindu instituti 
manners, are certain inscriptions engraved on durable 
materials. Somo of them are records of grants of land, 
commonly to favourite Brahmens; and they afford strong 
indication of the proprietary rights of the sovereign. The 
sovereign gives away villages and lands, not empty, but 
.already occupied by cultivators, and paying rent . 3 It 
appears from an ordinance of Yagyawalcya, one of the 
most sacred of the law sages, that the kings alienated their 
lauds within their dominions, in the same manner, and by 
the same title, as thoy alienated any portion of their reve¬ 
nues . 4 On this point, it is of material importance to 


1 Laws ol Menu, ch. viii. 39. I have here substituted the word supreme for 

i paramount, used by Sir William Jones, which has no mean! 
erroneous°i d eo. I0Uca institutions of Europe, and is calculated to convey an 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 213. 

^ "co a royal nnmt «»f land, engraved on a Copper plate, bo.irinir date 
l niW ^Y t U fV? 1 i rS Hr lor \ l i‘n risti ■ lU ‘ 1 discovered among the ruins at Mon- 

i. 123. “ Be It known ” 

the inscription (0. “ that I hare civ. n the above-mentioned town 

Meseekn, whoj limits inclun. the fields where Uic cattle graate. above and 
below the surface, wii;. all the lands belonging to it, together with all the 
M.mgo and Modhoo trees; nil its waters, and all their banka and verdure • all 
its reu/s,nll its tolls and tines for crimes, and rewards fur catching thicWs. 
In it thc.e shall be no molestation, no pa sage for troops,” &c. It h hero 
remarkable that the sovereign, as well as the proprietary rights are given 
uw. t y; so indissolubly were those united in the minds and institution* t ff 
^“r in another grant of land found atTanua, and 

the S- lcl hh^endil‘i 1 - 10 , 1 "* 111 : anJ hct hh own hand to it, and ’specified 

tear* Wm.jS Stv ,he < ’ risto “'’ nr " ! UK 

commiS'Tr 1 ° f I , I i! n , du Uav > by Colebrooke fl. 4001, declares, “By 

t !. 1 earlh Hu. properly ol the holy PnriiMi It tuna, by gift. the 

L.A We . * . :il ^ e Casyapa; and, committed by him lo Cahntriyas, for tin.; 

ftrtr * Protection, became their protective property successively held t«\ 

‘ .tui coivni^rors, and not by s lbjccts, colt-, ting the sell.” "it further 
• ppears, from the same passage, that by agreement with the sovereign, and 
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BOOK II. remark, that, up to the time when the interests of the 
chap. v. Company’s servants led them to raise a controversy about 
" " the rights of the Zemindars, every European visitor, without 

one exception that I have found, agrees in the opinion, that 
the sovereign was the owner of the soil . 1 


not otherwise, a tenure of more than one year may be required ; but without 
such agreement, the cultivator might be turned away at the end of every year, 
if a larger rer.t was offered by any other. It was highly necessary to quote 
this passage, though it is affirmed by Col. Wilks, to be a law manufactured by 
the complaisant brahmens who made the Digest, on purpose to suit the op:- 
r.ions of the ruling power, at that time in love with the Zemindarry system. 
Col. Wilks affirms, that there is nothing whatsoever which the Brahmens can¬ 
not make to be law, on a similar occasion. And it is at least certain, that parti 
of what ti.ey give as law has been proved to be at variance with all that appears 
either of their present or ancient institutions. 

“ That there were no hereditary estates in India ; for that all the land be¬ 
longed to the king, which lie disposed of at pleasure.” Persian authority, 
quoted by Stewart, Hist. of Bengal, p. 132. 

‘ It is" proper to adduce the more remarkable instances. The ancient 
Greeks who visited India expressly inform us, that the kings were the sole 
proprietors of the noil, and that a fourth part of the produce was actually paid 
them In kind as the rent or tribute. Strabo, hb. xv. p. 1030. Diod. Sic. lib. 
ii. p. r>3. 

“ Diodorus, Strabo, the voyagers and travellers of later times, without 
any exception that bn*-, fallen within the scope of my limited reading, tlict 
authors of the Lett res F.difiantes, and the European travellers who visited the 
court of Aurungxeln- in the latter part ot ihe seventeenth century, Bernier, 
Tncvenot, Chardin, Tavernier, and, I believe, Muncuchi, arc unanimous in 
denying the existence of private landed property in India.” Wilks, IIh t. 
Sketches, p. 114. 

44 In revenue, the Emperor doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or any 
eastern prince; the sums I dare not name, but the reason. All the land is 
his, no man has a foot.” Sir T. lloe to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Churchill, 

. 

44 Toates Jos terns du royaume,’* says Bernier, “ cstnnt on propic an roi,” 
&c. Suite dc Mem. stir l’Emp. du Grand Mogul, t. it. p. 10. See, alto, p. 
150. 174, 178: at p. ISO, lie makes the following remark; 44 Ces trois etui?, 
Turkic, Persic, et niindoustan, comma ils ont tous o.sid ce Mien et ce Tim, a 
Petard des fonds de terre et de la propriety tics possessions, qui est 1c foi.de- 
ment detent cc qu’il v a de beau et <lc bon dans lo momlc, no peuvent qu’i!; 
ne se rcsemblent de bien prws.” Montesquieu seems to have been fully aware 
of tills-important fact. —** Lcs lois des Indes, qui donncnl Its terres aux princes, 
et ('lent uux particulicrs Vesprit dt propricti, miginentent ks mauvais effets du 
ellmut, e’est h dire, la paresse natur-lle.” Lsp. des Loix, liv. xJv. clu G 

4 • All the lands m India are considered as the property of the kine. except 
rv - hereditary itiulrias possessed bv Hindoo princes.” Dow’s liindostan, 
preface, p. xhl. 

‘•All tne lands in tile kingdom,” says Mr. Orme (Fragments, p. 403) 44 bo¬ 
b'm: to tli * king ; therefore all the hue!; in the prorim * * are subject to tho 
Nubob. With him, or hb repress ntativ. s. farmers agree for the cultivation of 
such an extent, on reserving in u.ciapelvc ; smli a proportion of the produce. 
This proportion is u ttled oceonling to the difficult? »r e-ise of raising tho grain, 
and seldom excel (hi a third.” One-third to ;!;. cultivator, and iwo-thinls to 
the proprietor, would he nu «*ur.tcd • rack-rent in England. Mr. Orme says 
again, (Ibid. p. 414.i, “The king, 1 y being proprietor of the lands, sells to his 
subjects tlicir subsistence, instead of receiving supplies from them.” Mr. 
Holucll eayn (Interesting IlUloii- -.1 Events, i. 220), “The rents of the laud : 
are the property of Die ei ; c ior." Ai d again , 44 '[ lie tenures of the ryots nre 
irrevocable, n« long as tliey pay the rent; and by the laws of Hindosuui, they 
must be twelve months in a) rear before they can* be ejected.” Ibid. 
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aerever tho Hindus have remained under the influence 
of their ancient customs and laws, tho facts correspond 
with the inference which would be drawn from these laws. 
Under the direction of the Governor-General of Bengal, a 


journey was undertaken, in the year 1 * (36, by Mr. Motte, to 
the diamond-mines in the province of Orissa. In a narra¬ 
tive of his journey, he gives an account of the distribution 
of the land at Sumbhulpoor, which till that time had 
remained under the native government. Each village being 
rated to the government at a certain quantity of rice, which 
was paid in kind, the land is thus divided among the inha¬ 
bitants. To every man, as soon as he arrives at the proper 
a rr e , is granted such a quantity of arable land as is estimated 
to produce 242 J measures of rice, of which he must pay GOg 
measures, or about one-fourth to the rajah or king. Mr. 
Motte adds ; “ The reserved rent of three^or four villages, 
being one-fourth the produce of the land, is applied to the 
use of the rajah’s household. The reserved rent of the rest 
is given to his relations or principal servants, who, by these 
means have all the inhabitants dependent on them.’ 1 Dr. 
Buchanan gives a particular account of the manner in 
which the crop, in those parts of India which are m*st 
purely Hindu, is divided between the inhabitants and the 
government. In Bengal it is not allowed to be cut down 
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i A Narrative of a Journey to the Diamond Mines of Sumbhulpoor, in tho 
nrovincc of Orissa, by Thomas Motte, L'sq., Asrfat. Animal Register, i., Miscel- 
Hne ,ns Tracts, p. 75. Mr. Mutio further Informs us, th.it every man :.t Sumb- 
hulnoor is enrolled as a soldier, mi l is allowed half a measure of rlco h; the 
iv for lus subsistence, while his wife cultivates the farm. Ho seems to say 
ih it this subsistence is given to Mm by the wife from the produce of the larra. 


Sumbhulnore is ft very unfortunate exemplification of the “ ancient” system 
of the Hindus. Tho town was founded only two centuries before by an ad¬ 
venturer from Upper India. Mr. Motte terms the government strictly feudal; 
and this explains the reason of every man's bdn; a soldier, and the winclpla 
of the division of the lands, each man holding in fief a grant of land from ilia 
lieao lord, on condition of military service. It may he doubted if Mr. Motte 
has given us a complete view of the system, or it would have been found that 
the military landlords were a di. 'inct class from the people of the country. 
Ti c latter being not Hindus at all, but Goand . and liheels ; and the former 
nb.r.e being Hindus of the military tribe, or Rajputs, adventa-or* from w Inch 
tribe are known to have settled iu various uncultivated parts of Chatfesgher, 
precisely on the plan of the Germ in invaders of Britain and Gt.ul : the leader 
reserving to himself a portion of the conquered land, and distributing the rest 
amongst Ids retainers. Such a system is a very di He rent tiling from that de¬ 
lineated by Maim. Under any circumstances, however, it would have bean 
most unreasonable to have bad recourse to Sumbhulpore, for an illustration of 
the ancient laws of the Hindus, us it is the capital of a district, the greixicr 
r-irt of which is inaccessible mountain, and impel vlous thicket, and in which 
most of the inhabitants live in a >:iie little more civilized than that of the 
savages of Australia.—W. 
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II. till the rent or tax is first paid ; but in those countries to 
ciiAr. v. which his journey principally relates, it is the custom, after 
the grain, has been thrashed out in the field, to collect it 
int > heaps and then to divide it. A heap genenilly consists 
«•:' i bout 110 Winchester bushels, of which hi presents the 
following distribution as a specimen of the partition which 
is usually made. For the gods, that is, for the priests at 
their temples, are deducted five seers, containing about one- 
third of a Winchester gallon each; for charity, or for the 
mendicant Brahmens, an equal quantity ; for the astrologer 
and the Brahmen of the village, one seer each: for the 
barber, the potmaker, the washerman, and the Vasai’adava, 
who is both carpenter and blacksmith, two seers each ; for 
the measurer, four seers ; fcr the Aduca, a kind of beadle, 
seven seers ; for the village chief, eight seers, out of which 
he has to furnish the village sacrifices; and for the accomp- 
tant ten seers. All these perquisites are the same, what¬ 
ever V)o the mzc of the heap beyond a measure of about 

"Wwig -fi’.’e Winchester bus 1 - -K Wb- tl 

are withdrawn, the heap is measured; and for every candaca 
which it contains, a measure equal to 5,l-20th Winchester 
bushels, there is again deducted half a seer to the village 
watchmen, two and a half seers to the uccomptant, as much 
to the cliief of the village ; and the bottom of the heap, 
about an inch thick, mixed with the cow-dung which in 
order to purify it had been spread on the ground, is given 
to the Nirgunty, ur conductor of water. These several 
deductions, on a heap of twenty candacas, or 110 Winchester 
bushels, amount to about o£ per cent, on the gross produce. 
Of the remainder, 10 per cent, is paid to the collectors of 
the revenue, as their wages or hire; and the heap is last of 
all divided into halves between the king and the cultivator. 1 

From these facts only one conclusion can be drawn, that 
v ' property of the soil resided in the sovereign; for if it 
did not reside in him, it will be impossible to show to whom 
it belonged. The cultivators were left a bare compensa¬ 
tion, often not so much as a bare compensation, for the 


roi.jrrh tl e Mysore, 2, 3,130, 194 , ‘jr.fr. 4 « Thisi 
1 reaily produix* it derived from tbo 


i Bachaimn’B Jonrr. 

ftimpic mode of ratio* ..... . <vujiy jiroauc*; >«* uenvtd from the 

remotest antiquity in rtlltcre.it parts ol Hindustan, ami Mill Invariably pruvaila 
r> sndi countries ns were loft unsubdued by t; ic Mahoineduns, like f* r0 
tlic nnuent Indian forms of administration are, for the most part -oral 
ferved entir.-. ’ British India Analyzed, i. 195. 
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cost of cultivation ; they got the boncfit of 
their labour: all the benefit of the land went to the king. 1 

; Upon the state of facts, in those places where tho present 
practices of the Hindus have not been forced intoadiscon- 
formity with their ancient institutions, the fullest light has 
been thrown, by those servants of tho Company who made 
the inquiries requisite for the introduction of a regular 
system of finance into the extensive regions in the south of 
India added to the British dominions during the ad minis¬ 
trations of the Marquisscs Cornwallis and Wellesley. Place, 
Munro, Thackeray, Hodgson, were happily men of talents; 
sufficiently enlightened Lo see things 'which were before 
them with their naked eye,-; and not through the mist of 
English anticipations. From the reports of these merito¬ 
rious gentlemen, presented to their superiors, the Com¬ 
mittee of tho House of Commons, which inquired into Fast 
India affairs in 1810, havo drawn tho following as a general 
' picture : “ A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds, or thousands, of acres 
of arable and waste land. Politically viewed, it resend , 
a corporation or township. Its proper establishment of 
officers and servants consists of the following dose: iptions: 
The head inhabitant, who has the general super¬ 

intendence of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes 
of tho ini. attends to e, and performs the 

duty of collecting the revenues within his village: Tho 
Curnum, who keeps the account • -f cultivation,and regi -tors 
every thing connected with it,: The Tallier and To';:: 
the duty uf tho former appearing to • : 

more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of 
crimes and offences, and in escorting and protecting persons 
travelling from one village to another ; tho province of the 
latter appearing to be more immediately confined to tbo 



1 Tlie missionary Dubois, with his singular opportuuiwv of comet infor¬ 
mation, says peremptorily : “ Credit* vs can have m> hold on the real estate of 
their \ btoi% because th • Hindus liavo no property in the soil. ’J ii _• lands 
vrhich they cultivate are ttie domain of the prince, who is the solo proprietor. 
He can resume them at his pleasure, mid give them to another to cultivate. 
Lvcn the huts in which they live, built of mud end covered with thatch, are 
not their own. All belongs to the prince : nud if a man, for any reason what¬ 
ever, quits his habitation in the village, he can bv no means dispose vl it to 
another, although It were constructed L>y his own h i id ,. The only property 
they possess is Uieir few cows and buffaloes, and upon tin • noon- ’ r is al¬ 
lowed to lay his hands: bcc.au e, if d . b ■ >,( h.i cattle, ho would l*o on ‘ ;o 
ta cultivate the land, whence an injury would ,u< rue to the prinev." Descrip¬ 
tion, etc., of the People of India, by ‘he AbUS Dubois, p. 4!»n. 
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II. village, consisting, among other duties, in guarding the 
v. crops, and assisting in measuring them: The Boundary- 
~ man, who preserves the limits of the village, or gives 
evidence respecting them in cases of dispute : The Super¬ 
intendent of water-courses and tanks , who distributes the 
water for the purposes of agriculture: The Brahmen , who 
performs the village worship: The Schoolmaster , who is 
seen teaching the children in the villages to read and write 
in the sand: Xhe Calendar Brahmen , or astrologer, who 
proclaims the lucky, or unpropitious periods for sowing 
and thrashing: The Smith and Carpenter , who manufacture 
the implements of agriculture, and build the dwelling of 
the ryot: The Potman or potter: The Washerman: The 
Barber: The Cow-keeper, who looks after the cattle: The 
Doctor: The Dancing Girl, who attends at rejoicings: The 
Musician , and the Poet. 


“Under this simple form of municipal government, the 
inhabitants of the country have lived, from time immemo¬ 
rial. The boundaries of the villages have been seldom 
altered: and though the villages themselves have been 
sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, and 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests 
and even the same families, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking 
up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves; its internal economy remains 
unchanged ; the Potail is still the head inhabitant, and still 
' petty judge and magistrate, and collector or 
renter of the village.” 1 

These villages appear to have been not only a sort of 


- , £ fj n3init. 1810, p. 8". Sec. in “Considerations on the State 

of Indu, by A. Frn^r Tytier, i. 113, a description of a village in Bengal, 
which shows that the Indian continent was pervaded by this institution. 
Am?rka j!f. 2-3. 0f * * a ‘ kina cxistod amon S the Mexicans. Robertson's 

So:no curious trokes of resemblance appear in the following Barticnlnrs of 
the Celtic manners, in the highlands and islands of Scotland. “The pecu¬ 
liarities winch strike tut native of a commercial country,proceeded in a great 
measure from the want of money To the sc: . ants and dependants, that were 
not domestics, were appropriated certain portions of land for their support. 
Macdonald has a piece of ground yet, called the bard’s, or senaehie’s field. 
^ hen a beet was killed for the house, particular parts were claimed ..s fees bv 
the sc'end officers, or workmen. The head belonged to the smith and the 
n.hlcr of a cow to the piper; the weaver lmd likewise his particular part • and 
to many pieces follow i tlit 'c prescriptive claims, that the laird's was at last 
but little.' Johnson's Hebrides. 
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Republic, but to have enjoyed to a great degree the 
community of goods. Mr. Place, the collector in the jagliire 
district at Madras, informs us, that "Every village considers 
itself a distinct society; and its general concerns the sole 
object of the inhabitants at large: a practice,” he adds, 
“which surely redounds as much to the public good as 
theirs; each having, in some way or other, the assistance of 
the rest; the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the 
profit, proportionate to their original interest, and the loss 
falls light. It consists exactly with the principles upon 
which the advantages are derived from the division of 
labour; one man goes to market, while the rest attend to 
the cultivation and the harvest; each has his particular 
occupation assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all. 
Another practice very frequently prevails, of each proprietor 
changing his lands every year. It is found in some of the 
richest villages; and intended, I imagine, to obviate that 
inequality to which a fixed distribution would be liable .” 1 

The state of taxation is described by the same committee, 
in the following terms: “ By the custom of the Hindu govern¬ 
ment, the cultivators were entitled to one half of the paddy 
produce (that is, grain in the husk) depending on the period¬ 
ical mins. Of the crops from the dry grain lands, watered 
by artificial means, the share of the cultivator was about two 
thirds. Before the harvest commenced, the quantity of the 
crop was ascertained, in the presence of the inhabitants and 
villago servants, by the survey of persons unconnected with 
the village, who, from habit, wero particularly skilful and ex¬ 
pert in judging of the amount of the produce,and who, in the 
adjustment of this business, were materially aided by a ref ;- 
rence to the produce of former years, as recorded by the ac- 
comptants of the villages. The quantity which belonged to 
the government being thus ascertained, it was received in 
kind, or in money.” Of garden produce, of which the culture 
was more difficult, a smaller portion was taken; because, if 
field culture was taxed as much as it co^d bear, it seems 
to have been supposed that garden culture, at an equal 
rate of taxation, could not have been carried on. 

“Such,” continue the committee, "were the rights of the 
ryots, according to the ancient usage of the country. In 
consequence, however, of the changes introduced by the 
1 Fifth Report, supra, p. 783. 
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. H. Mohamedan conquest, and the many abuses which, later 
chap, v. times had established, the share really enjoyed by the ryots 
often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a 
fifth. The assessments had no bounds but those which 
limited the supposed ability of the husbandman. Tho 
effects of this unjust system were considerably augmented 
by the custom which had become common with the Zemin¬ 
dars, of sub-renting their lands to farmers, whom they 
armed with unrestricted powers of collection, and who were 
thus enabled to disregard, whenever it suited their pur- 
pri-y tho engagements they entered into with the ryots; 
bcs.ilea practising every species of oppression, which an 
unfeeling motive of self-interest could suggest. If they 
agreed with the cultivators at the commencement of the 
} car, for a rent in money, and the season proved an abun- 
dan t one, they then insisted on receiving their dues in kind. 
U hen they did take their rents in specie, they hardly ever 
failed to collect a part of them before the harvest-time had 
arrived and the crops were cut; which reduced tho ryots to 
tuc necessity of borrowing from money-lenders, at a heavy 
interest of 3,4, and 5 per cent, per month, the sums requisite 
to make good the anticipated payments that were demanded 
of them. If, from calamity or other cause, the ryots were 
the least remiss in the discharge of their rents, the officers 
of the renters were instantly quartered upon them ; and 
those officers they were obliged to maintain, until 'they 
might be recalled on tho demand being satisfied. It was 
also a frequent practico with the renters to remove the 
mhabitant3 from fertile lam, w to bestow them «,n 

their friends and favourites; and to obligo the ryots id 
assist them, where they happened to be farmers, in the 
tilling of their lands; and to furnish them gratuitously 
wjth labourers, bullocks, carts, and straw.” 1 

The two terns, Ryot and Zemindar, introduced into this 
passage, arc of frequent recurrence in tho history of India 
anil require to b^expkined. By ryot* w , always dehotod 
&«»*«*««» ; _ t,he MMM-’dkte c-ultu aturs of tho ground 
Tho Persian term Zemindar, introduced by tho Mahointdun 
oonquci ors, was in Bengal, and certain other parts of India 
the name of a certain sort of middleman, between the cul¬ 
tivator who raised the crop, and tho king, who received the 

1 Fifth Report, ut nuprn, p.8t, bS. 
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'part of the net produce. Into tho controversy 
respecting the nature of the interest which the Zemindar 
possessed in the land with respect to which ho performed 
his function of middleman, I shall not at present enter. 
Another occasion will present itself for tho examination of 
that subject. It is here sufficient to say, that in districts 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less extent, a person, 
under the title of Zemindar, received the share of the 
produce, which was exacted from the ryot ; either by himself, 
or the persons to whom lie farmed the receipts; and paid 
it over to the sovereign, reserving a prescribed portion to 
himself. The Zemindar was thus, whatever else he might 
be,* the collector of the revenue for the district to which he 
belonged. As tho receipt of revenue, in a rude state of 
gcrverhiiiont, is a business most dear to the governors, tho 
Zemindar, in order the better to secure this favourite end, 
was vested with a great share of the powers of government. 
He was allowed the use of a military force; the police of 
the district was placed in his hands; and lie was vested 
with the civil branch of judicature. When his district was 
large, ho was a sort of petty prince. In various parts of 
Iudia, however, the collection of tho revenuo had never 
become lixed and hereditary in the hands of an individual, 
and the business was transacted between the immediate 
cultivators, and a man who possessed none but the charac¬ 
teristics of an immediate officer of government. 

The committee say, that a rate of taxation much more 
severe than that which existed under tlio Hindu govern¬ 
ments was introduced by the MohameJan rulers, and amid 
tho abuses of modern times. For this opinion they have 
no authority whatsoever. It is, therefore, a mere prejudice. 
The rate which they mention goes far beyond the scale of 
the ancient ordinances: And what reason is there to believe 
that tho ancient Hindu governments did not, as the 
hhmedan, levy assessments to the utmost limits of the 
«uv ijity of the ryots? In those parts of 

which Europeans have found st< 11 rcumiaing under Hindu 
governments, the state of the people is woi so, if there is 
any difference, than where they have been subject to the 
AhVliamcdan sway. 1 

* For lliis opinion, tho writer ** l.us no authority whatever.*’ T to • 'mtrarv 
opinion, formed by individuals of lii h t.ilent, mi \ ainplo opportunities oV 
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The rate established in the ancient ordinances has been 
ciiAr. v. regarded as evidence of mild taxation, that is, of good go- 
— vernment. It only proves that agriculture was in its 
earliest, and most unproductive state; and though it paid 
little, could not afford to pay any more. 1 We may assume 
it as a principle, in which ohere is no room for mistake, 
that a government constituted and circumstanced as that 
of the Hindus, had only one limit to its exactions, the non¬ 
existence of any thing further to take. 2 Another thing is 
certain, that under any state of cultivation, but the very 
worst, if the whole except a sixth of the produce of a soil, 
so rich as that of Hindustan, had been left with the culti¬ 
vator, he must have had the means of acquiring wealth, 
and of attaining rank and consequence; but these it is well 
ascertained that the ryots in India never enjoyed. 3 

Notwithstanding these proofs that the ownership in the 
land was reserved to the king, this conclusion has been dis¬ 
puted, in favour, 1st, of the Zemindars, and 2ndly. of the 
Ryots. The question with regard to the Zemindars may 
be reserved till that period of the history, when it was agi¬ 
tated for the sake of practical proceedings on the part of 

observation, is authority. In the south of India, Hindu governments have all 
along been extant, as well as Mohammedan; and in the contrast between the 
two, the officers, whose statements are so completely disregarded, speak not 
from report, hut from personal knowledge. To say of their deliberate affir¬ 
mation, therefore, it is mere prejudice, without being able to produce any 
proof to that effect, is an irrational rejection of unexceptionable testimony, of 
■which Mr. Mill would not have been guilty, hud not his own prejudices been 
t u strong for his judgment.—VV. 

* By tlic same rule, the Turkish government would be ranked ns excellent. 
It takes little; but the reason is, there is nothing more which il can take. 
The ancient assessment on the cultivator in Persia w as onc-tenth; bnt in the 
days of the Indian Emperor Akbnr, he was, by one means or other, made to 
pay more than a half. Ayecn Akbcry, Ed. in 4to. p. 318. 

- Why this principle should be taken for granted,dees not appear ; the con¬ 
trary inference is the more probable one. The manners of the Bajas were 
simple: Hi y kept up no expensive state. They were subj 't to lixed laws, 
^^ti idled by Bmhmnnifol influence, military independence, and popular 
opuiit n. 'there is no reason to believe that they ever levied to the uttermost. 
— \\\ 

:j The population in India, through bo mnnv ages, must hnvo been kept 
dt wn l»v cxcum of exaction. Even in the richest parts of India, one-half of 
the soil l.as never been under cultivation.—M. 

Till.*; is a bold assertion. What pn.ef is there that in the richest parts of 
India, one-half of the soil has never be-. cuUivamd ■> it h ;lf \ true of the 
present day, that half the richest parts of Bengal arc not in cultivation : and 
then- is reason to believe, that in former time-, much of the- country was ex¬ 
ceedingly populous. c;rcck writers t iik <->f a thousand cities in the Punjdb 
alone : and remains of towns and vestiges of habitations are found in many 
p vrts of India, now covered with jungle. There is no reason to believe that 
the population in India was always depressed, or that it waa kept down by 
excess of exaction.—W. 
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srnment. The question with regard to the Ryots BOOK II. 
belongs peculiarly to this part of the work. chap. v. 

The circumstances, which appear to have misled the in- -- 

telligent Europeans who have misinterpreted this part of 
the Hindu institutions, are two; first, the tenure of the 
ryot or husbandman; and secondly, the humane and 
honourable anxiety, lest the interests and the happiness 
of the most numerous class of the population.should be 
sacrificed, if the sovereign were acknowledged as owner of 
the soil. 

But, if this acknowledgment were ever so complete, it 
is inconsistent neither with the tenure which is claimed 
in favour of the ryots, nor with the means of their pros¬ 
perity and happiness. And if it were, the acknowledgment 
of its previous existence would be no bar to a preferable 
arrangement; sinco the sovereign can have a right to 
nothing which is injurious to his people. 

In a situation in which the revenue of the sovereign 
was increased in proportion to the number of cultivators, 
and in which a great proportion of the land continued void 
of cultivators, there would be a competition, not of culti¬ 
vators for the land, but of the land for cultivators. If a 
ryot cultivated a piece of ground, and punctually paid his 
assessment, the sovereign would be far from any wish to 
remove liipi, because it would be difficult to supply hi 3 
place. If the ryot sold the ground to another ryot, or left 
it to a successor, that is, put another in his place who 
would fulfil the wishes of the sovereign, ho, whose source 
of fear was the want of a cultivator, had still cause for 
satisfaction; and seldom, if ever, interfered. 

By custom, the possession of the ryot became, in this 
manner, a permanent possession; whence he was not re¬ 
moved except when he failed to pay his assessment or 
rent ; a possession which lie could sell during his life ; or 
leave by inheritance when he died. As far as rights can 
be established by prescription, these rights were esta¬ 
blished in India in favour of the ryots. And no violation 
of property is more flagrant than that by which the 
tenure of the ryot is annulled. 

But, according even to European ideas, a right to culti¬ 
vate the land under these, and still greater advantages, is 
not understood to transfer the ownership of the land. 
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The great estates in Ireland, for example, let under leases 
perpetually renewable, are vendible and inheritable by the 
leaseholders, without affecting the ownership of their lords; 
subject, moreover, to a very- important restriction, from 
which the sovereigns in India were free; 1 the lords of such 
estates cannot raise their rents at pleasure; the sovereigns 
in India enjoyed this privilege, and abused it to excess. 
The sovereigns in India had not only the ownership, but 
all the benefit of the land ; the ryots had merely the pri¬ 
vilege of employing their labour always upon the same 
soil, and of transferring that privilege to some other per¬ 
son ; the sovereign claimed a light to as much of the pro¬ 
duce as he pleased, and seldom left to the ryots more 
than a very scanty reward for their labour. 

That ownership in tho land justified this extent of exac¬ 
tion, or implies a valid title to an}' power at variance with 
the interests of the ryots, is an erroneous inference. With¬ 
out violating its obligations to the people, a government 
cannot spend any sum, beyond what is strictly necessary 
i formance of the services, which it is destined to 
render: and it is justified in taking even this sum exclu¬ 
sively from tho cultivators of the land, only if that is the 
mode in which all the qualities desirable in a financial 
system are tho most completely realized. 

Those who contend for the privileges of thejryots would 
no doubt observe, that in this mode of interpretation, we 
reduce the ownership of the sovereign to an empty name; 
and that to the admission of it, thus understood, they see 
nothing to object. The controversy is then at a close. 
Tlic ownership of the sovereign in tho soil, wherever it 
exists, is,by the principles which constitute the very foun¬ 
dation of government, reduced to the limits abo ee described. 
At )d it is no loss certain,* that all which is valuable iu the 
noil, after the deduction of what is duo to the sovereign 
belongs of incontestable right to the Indian husbandman.* 

5 Tt hi remark aide, that the king*.* tenants In anci.tii demesne, were, to 
England, perpon. d, on the same condition as Die ryon* in India, ,\ giei.» 
nni 'vcii non poitr ni, quiunditt solvere n. jtiut debitus pensions. Jim ton. 
!ih. i. on]), ii. 

2 The t-dlowlng ruotalmnB will show how completely tlicsc deductions ac¬ 
cord with the facts which the lute perfect investigation bus elicited. Mr. 
Thackeray,in lii* general report, remarks, “All liua peninsula. except, ycr- 
littp . only Oannra, Malabar, .1 ,« few other provin •, has t Min* d. ;V>. m 
tim*- immemorial, but one system of land-revcnnc. The loud )<u 1 n 
cc! ki< «l tho i ’■ 1 c i i) of the Circar [government], and of the ryots." luo 
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wholly, or almost wholly, by taking as much as necessary chai*. v. 


interest in the soil has been -divided between these two; but the ryots have pos¬ 
sessed little more interest than that of being hereditary tenants. It* any per¬ 
sons have a claim to participate with government in tl.e property of th*e soil, 
it is the ryots.” (Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 1'92.) These ideas, and even the 
very words, have been adopted in the Report ot the Hoard of Revenue. Ibid, 
p. 898. “ Lands,” says Mr. Place, ‘‘cannot be alienated without a written 
instrument; because both the sovereign and the subject have a mutual pro- 
h, 1 I 

affected. The sovereign may p irt with his interest in them : but the usufruc. 
tuary right remains with the subject. And all that the latter can sell, mort¬ 
gage, or give away, is the enjoyment of the profit, after p.\\ .ns what is dee t.» 
the sovereign." (Ibid. p. 718.) Mr. TIarri in his report on Tan jure, informs 
us, “ A mccrus-adar (ryot) , of his station in any manner he please-. 

He disposes of it, too, and quitv ithout being bound to give, to any one, r dice 
of fib transfer and departure. Like him, lib successor superintend* its culti- 
. 

meat ; and if they knew of It. they would not care about it here, as in Fum; o. 
The proprietorship of the land belongs to government or the landlord ; and he 
who is intrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives upon it and culti¬ 
vates it, so long ns lie pays its revenue, and no longer. But this i aip.ii .s < / 
it, while the superior is satkacd. has been converted by the meecassadar into 
a right, They have made the right a prop rty; and they retain, sell, lend, 
give, or mortgage, according to their inclination, tho whole* or any part of it." 
(Ibid. 8129.) Fvcn.Mr. Hodgson, who is an advocate for raising the revenue 
through the instrumentality of Zemindars, aflirms the right . of'tho cult .vat i - 
to be incontestable. “1 in ike," ays he, “uu following inductions: 1st. mat 
the cultivators have a right, every where, to pay a li ved tax fin* t in land they 
occupy; 2ml!y. that they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so 
long as they pay the standard rent; 3rdJy. that they have the right to sell » 
transfer, by deed, gift, or otherwise, the land they occupy; subjev t always to 
tho condition pf paying the ton 

stated in the third position, wherever tho standard rent has not been increased, 
so xi to absorb all tho prollt on cultivation, or arable bind is suSkieUtb scurvo 
to be of value in the acquisition.” (Ibid. 979.) 

If the writer means, by s vying that the cultivator had a right to pay no more 
than a Jb:ud rent, that it would have been i lit or good t«> p \y only in tli.it 
manner, I m mituin the tame doctrine; but If 1. - means that tin* cultiv.nor 
over enjoyed this riglit. the prrq>.i 5 u»...n i> fur from true. In every other re a 
I assent to the propositions of Mr. Hodgson. I also agree with* him when he 
says; “Fro.i rty in private estates, tliat is, the standard renr, 

and no more, be paid by these owners of private estates, J hold It t > he a mat¬ 
ter of very secYmdary importance to them, wh> tlior tho rent is demanded ot 
them by the ancient rajahs or polygars, the ofllccrs of B)’jnuggnr or Bcdnoro 
government, the rajah ooorg, tin* tehsiklars of tlie Company, or tlio (to 1 
created) zemindars of the Company." (Ibid. *>■<(). > The collector of 1 anion 
also thinks it not worth inquiring whnt ownership tho sovereign has, provided 
the usufruct of the ryot is well defined ami s< cured, (lb. Sdl.) See Hodgson 
again t > the same effect. (Ib. p. 9*2G.) Me are informed by Mr. Park, that 
in Africa, when u j-crmiS'. -n to cultivate a spot of ground has be« n granted by 
the anvoicign, it 1* not resumed, while the revenue or rent is paid. (Travels, 

: i ) In China, Mr. Barrow ansuna u-, tint the cultivator, though mi 

reality a tenant at v . Hspoaseased, but when ho fails to discharge 

the slated engagement'. “So accustomed,” he add:', “are the Chinese to 
consider the estate a? their own, while they continue to pay the rent, that a 
Portuguese in Macao had nearly lost his 1 i to for endeavouring t-> raise the rent 
ui«m hlb Chinese tenants. ( ha.els in China, p F.»7.> Dr. Bm ltaunu ws. 

“ The ryots or farmers have no property iu tho ground: but It is not n«ml to 
turn any man away, so long as p. pays the customary rent. !.u*u m the 
reign of Tippoo, stvh nn act wnuU have >?cen looked upo • ; as un •uom?htng 
grievance." (Journey through Mysore, &c., i. K*l.) “Tho genius and ton- 
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LOOK II* of the rent of the land, while it is the obvious expedient 
chap.v. which first presents itself to the rudest minds,'has no in- 
“ considerable recommendation from science itself. Previous 
to allotment, the productive powers of the soil arc the joint 
property of the community; and hence are a fund pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the joint or common purposes and de- 

lnun.d'i. If tbo whold of what in strictly rout woro taken 
away, the application of labour and capital to the land 
would resemble the application of labour and capital to 
wood or iron; and the same principles, in both eases, 
would determine their reward. 

But as the expense required for the services of govern¬ 
ment exceeds not a very small portion of the rent of the 
land, unless where the quantity was very minute, the 
greatest possible benefit is derived from the productive 
powers of the soil, when it is the property of individuals. 
The benefits of the soil have, accordingly, over the greater 
part of the globe, been employed, first, to supply in whole, 
or for the greater part, the necessities of government, next 
to enrich the individual occupant. The most remarkable 
exception to this rule is in modern Europe. After the 
conquests of the Gothic natious, the land was thrown in 
great portions into the hands of the leading men: and 
they had power to make the taxes fall where they chose; 
they took care accordingly that they should fall any where 
rather than upon the land; that is, upon any body rather 
than themselves. Further, as their influence over the 
sovereign made him glad to share with them what he de¬ 
rived from the taxes, they not only threw the burden off 
their own shoulders, but taxed, as they have continued to 
do, and sometimes in a progressive ratio, to the present 
hour, the rest of the community for their benefit. 
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^Fhe objections to tbe Hindu system of providing for BOOK II. 
'the expenses of government, arise rather from the mode, ciiap. v. 
than the essence. -- 


By aiming at the receipt of a prescribed portion of the 
orop of each year; and with a very imperfect distinction 
of the lands of different powers, tho Hindus incurred 
most of tho evils which a bad method of raising a tax is 
liable to produce. Thoy rendered tho amount of the tax 
always uncertain, and its pressure very unequal; they 

rendered necessary a perfect host of tax-gatherers; and 
opened a boundless inlet to partiality and oppression 
on ' tho one hand; to fraud and mendacity on the other. 
A tax consisting of any portion of the gross produce of 
the soil, raises the price of that produce; because the tax 
raised from the poorest of the cultivated land rnuot bo re¬ 
turned, along with the expense of cultivation, in the 
exchangeable value of its produce. In this manner a tax 
is levied upon the consumers of corn, which surpasses the 
sum paid to tho government, and enriches the owners of 
the best land at the expense of the community. 1 

An expensive mode of raising the taxes is a natural 
effect of a rude state of society. We are informed by 
Sully, that the receipt into the French exchequer, in the 
year 1598, was only thirteen millions of French money ; 
while the sum, dragged out of tho jackets of tho people, 
was 150 millions. “The thing appeared incredible,” says 
the statesman : “but by tho duo degree of labour, I made 
tho truth of it certain.”* Tho proportion was doubtless 
greater in Hindustan.*. 

Receiving the taxes in kind was a practice which ensured 
a prodigious expense, and a waste by which nobody gained. 
Scarcely any other mode seems to have been known to the 
Hindus in the time of their ancient institutions; and to a 
great degree it continued down to the latest period of their 
history. 4 How rude and inconvenient soever this practice 

* See a Dissertation on the Principles of Taxation, the most profound, bv 
far, which lma yet been given to the world, bv David Ricardo, Lsn., in his 
work “ On the Principles of Political Economy und Taxation” 

2 Mdm. du Sully, liv. sx. 

3 ^ was doubtless much loss, the amount was adjusted between the 
members oi the village communities and the superintendent of tho district; 
und the host of collectors never existed, except in the author’s imagina¬ 
tion.—W. 

4 Among the Mexicans, says Dr. Robertson, u Tuxes mere IrUI upon land, 
upon the acquisitions of industry, und upon commodities of every kind e\- 
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.. must be regarded; we find several nations who make a con- 
chap. v. siderable figure in the history of the world, who have not- 

-in this respect advanced beyond the Hindus. It may not 

surprise any one, that taxes were raised in kind in the 
ancient empire of Mexico. 1 The greater part-, though not 
the whole, were raised in the same manner, in Persia-, even 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes f and the mixture at 
least, whatever the proportion, continues to the present 
day. 3 The whole revenue of China, with the exception of 
some trifling articles, is paid in kind. 4 


CHAPTER VI. 
Religion. 


I T is. difficult to determine whether the constitution of 
the government and the provisions of law, or Religion, 
have, among the Hindus, the greatest influence upon the 


posed to sale in the public markets. These duties wore considerable, but not 
arbitrary or unequal. They were imposed according to established rules, 
and each knew what share of the common burden lie had to hear.” History 
of America, iii. 2*25, 229. The political di scriptions of this admired historian 
are, commonly, by far too general, ami tlu nee vague. Wo cannot suppose 
that the Mexicans were more skilled in the policy of taxation than the 
Hindus. 

1 “ -Vs the nse of money was unknown,” says jRobortson, (Ibid. p. 296,) all 
the taxes were paid in kind, and tlins not only the natural productions of all 
f the different provinces in the empire, but every specie * of manufacture, and 
I every work of ingenuity and art, were collected in the public storehouses.” It 
is worthy of remark, that the ‘•me mode of taxing handicrafts and labourers 
w.v. adapted in Mexico as in Hindustan ; “ People of inferior condition (Ibid.), 
neithor pen - -sing land nor engaged in commerce, were bound to the per¬ 
formances of various services. By their stated labour the crown lands were 
cultivated, public works were carried on, and the various houses which be¬ 
longed to the emperor .fere built and kept in repair. 

a It is remarkable that, in Persia, the u c e even of coined money was un¬ 
known till tho time of Darius Hystaspes. The portion of tribute that was paid 

. ■ 

Major Kennel, not aware that th... was only a portion, and a small portion, of 
the Persian taxes, is exceedingly puzxled to urmmt for the diminutive amount 
of the Persian revenues, and at lust concludes that “ the value of money was 
incredibly greater at that time th.n at pre* at.’* Rennet's Geography oflle- 
rodotns, p ai<». 

3 1 bn Huuk.il, translated by Sir William Ouseley, p. 136. Chardin's 
Tra\ els in Persia. 

4 Al-he Grosier, p. TG; Barrow’ China, p. -199. Mr. Barrow Informs ns 
tit at a vast number of tho vessels on the canals and rivers arc employed in 
conveying the taxes to the capital. Ibid. p. 508. In those countries tm the 
Jluxine fcen, which early attained so high a state of civUiznh n, as to linve a 
large export trade in grain, even the custom-home duties, or the taxes on 
export and import, were levied In kind. We arc informed by Demosthenes, 
Orut. adv. Leptlnem, that Leucon, king of Bosphorus, from which Athens de¬ 
rived her principal supplies levie d a duty of one thirtieth in kind upon all the 


corn shipped in his p< 
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EBLIGION OF THE HINDUS. 

‘ individuals, and the operations of society. Beside 
the causes which usually give superstition a powerful sway 
in ignorant and credulous ages,the order of priests obtained 
.a greater authority in India than in any other region of 
the globe; and this again they employed with astonishing 
success in multiplying and corroborating the ideas on 
which -their power and consequence depended. Every 
thing in Hindustan was transacted by the Deity. The 
laws were promulgated, the people were classified, the 
government was established, by the Divine Being. The 
astonishing exploits of the Divinity were endless in that 
sacked land. For every stage of life from the cradle to 
the grave; for every hour of the* day: for every func¬ 
tion of nature; for every social transaction, God pre¬ 
scribed a number of religious observances. And medita¬ 
tion upon his incomprehensible attributes, as it was by 
far the most difficult of all human operations, so was it 
that glorious occupation which alone prepared the intense 
votary for the participation of the Divine nature. 

Of so extensive and complicated a subject as the reli¬ 
gion of the Hindus, a very general view can alone be taken 
here. All that is interesting to the politician and the 
philosopher, may, however, it is presumed, be confined 
within a moderate space. The task is rendered difficult 
by the unparalleled vagueness which marks the language 
of the Brahmens respecting the nature of the god^, the 
vast multiplicity of their fictions, and the endless discre¬ 
pancy of their ideas. Hence it is, that no coherent system 
of belief seems capable of being extracted from their wild 
eulogies and legends; and if he who attempts to study 
their religion is disposed, like themselves, to build his 
faith on his imagination, he meets with little obstruction 
from tho stubborn precision of Hindu expressions and 
tenets. 


Nothing is more curious than to trace the ideas con¬ 
cerning Divine power which the 

race suggest to them at the various» stages of their career. 
In the very rude and imperfect state in which society ori¬ 
ginated, the human mind can hardly so far enlarge ite 
views as to draw conclusions respecting the universe. 
These operations and events of nature, which more imme¬ 
diately concern mankind, and on which their happine-a 
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BOOK II. and misery depend, no doubt engage their eager curiosity. 
cnAr. vi. The causes of light and darkness, of drought and rain, of 

•-— the thunder, of the hurricane, of the earthquake, suggest 

many an anxious inquiry; hut to put all the objects of 
nature, and all the changes which they undergo, into one 
group of ideas, and to ask whence did the whole proceed, 
seems to be an operation too complicated, and too far re¬ 
moved from the ordinary track of his ideas, to be one of 
the first that takes place in the mind of a barbarian. 

With regard to that other class of questions, which more 
easily occur to him, his nature very readily suggests an 
answer. Prior to experience and instruction, there is a 
propensity in the imagination to endow with life whatever 
we behold in motion; or, in general, whatever appears to 
be the' cause of any event. A child beats the inanimate 
object by which it has been hurt, and caresses that by 
which it has been gratified. The sun, which is the cause 
of day, the savage regards as a beneficent deity. A spirit 
resides in the storm; the woods and the waters are peopled 
with divinities; there is a god of plenty, and a god of want; 
a god of war, and a god of peace; a god of health, and a 
god of sickness. That this may be considered as a correct 
outline of the first religion which is suggested to the hu¬ 
man mind, the laws of human nature, and the ideas which 
are found to prevail among rude tribes, appear sufficiently 
to evince. 

But men are not long in making another step in their 
religious progress. Having made for themselves a theory 
with respect to the cause of the events which affect them, 
the origin too of the things which they perceive attracts- 
their curiosity; and from asking the cause, first of one 
great object, and then of another, they come at last to put 
the general question, What is the cause and origin of the 
whole l There are very few% therefore, even among the 
most barbarous nations, who have not made an attempt to 
account for the origin of the universe, and in whose reli¬ 
gious ideas some . pecie.s of cosmogony is not involved. 
But, in answering the question respecting the origin of the 
universe, it is impossible that, men should not be guided 
by their previous ideas. It follows, that among the divi¬ 
nities whom they already adored. He, whom they regarded 

a« the most powerful, should bo selected ua liio Mukfcr of 
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Hd. Were they placed in circumstances of to¬ 
lerable tranquillity, this potent God would probably be 
the sun: were they a people almost constantly plunged 
in the horrors of war, the god of arms would iiaturally be 
their chief divinity. Hence we see that in many nations 
of Asia, who at an early period seem to have been placed 
in favourable circumstances, the sun was supreme among 
the gods, and the great principle of the universe; among 
the turbulent and warlike tribes who inhabited the north 
of Europe, Odin, the god of war, wasthe supreme deity, 
and author of all things. 

The Hindus had made considerable progress beyond 
the first and lowest stage of human society. 1 It seems 
common, however, to retain for a long time the ideas 
which are then implanted ; and rather than eradicate the 
old, to make of them a heterogeneous compound with the 
new. The Greeks and the Romans did not reject their 
Jupiter, and Mars, their gods of the mountains, trees, and 
rivers, when they rose to more comprehensive views of the 
universe; they only endeavoured to accommodate to these 
primary conceptions their new apprehensions and conclu¬ 
sions. In like manner, the Hindus have still their Indra, 
or the god of firmament, Varuna, or the god of the waters, 
Rembka, the goddess of love, in the whole, a long and 
splendid catalogue of thirty-three crore. 2 3 * * * * 

We have translations from the Hindu books of several 
passages contai creation. 8 They differ 

from one another very widely in the minor forms and cir- 


1 This is an admission, rather incompatible with the views usually advocated 
by the author.—W. 

2 A crore is 100 lacs, and a lac is 100,000; so that thirty-three crore of 
deities is just 330 millions.—M. 

This expression is not to be understood in its literal sense. It is intended 
only to denote an infinite number; including all the iaferior spirits of heaven 
and earth. The objects of adoration, that arc individualized, arc few. Dr. 
Tennant is not good authority on this ^subject. UemblifS, is not goddess of 
love, but an inferior being—a nymph of India’s court.—W. 

3 Three of these from the Vedas themselves by Mr. Colebrookc (As. Res. 
viii. 401, 421, 452); another account, translated from the PuranSS by Mr. Ual- 
hed, ia published in Maurice's History (i. 407); Mr. Wilford has given us an¬ 
other, derived from the ame source (An. lies. lit. 358). An account of t' " 
creation is prefixed to tho Gen too code translated by Ualhed ; we have another 
in the french translation, entitled Bagavauam, of the Bhagavat. The author 

of the Ayeen \kbery informs us that no fewer than eighteen opinions respect¬ 

ing the creation were entertained in Hindustan, and present! us three os a 

specimen, of which tin* last, taken from the Surya Sidhantn, he rays, is the 

most common. Ayeen Akbery, ih. r,. *j he moot important of all Is that which 

1 bare referred U* lu the te.=* frem the Institute*! f Menu Hi. : 5 Jfce. 
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cum stances ; but strongly resemble in the general cha¬ 
racter, and in the principal ideas. That contained in the 
sacred volume which, bears the name* of Menu maybe 
taken as a standard. 1 being more full and circumstantial 
Ilian an} 7 of those which are given us from the Vedas; 
derived from a work of equal authority with the Vedas 
themselves, and exhibiting, as drawn up at a later period, 
the improvement, if any, which the ideas of the people had 
acquired. It is all vagueness and darkness, incoherence, 
inconsistency, and confusion. It is one of the most extra¬ 
vagant of all specimens of discourse without ideas. The 
fearless propensity of a rude mind to guess where it does 
not know, never exhibited itself in more fantastic and 
senseless forms. 2 

Leside accounts of what creation was, we have accounts 
of the mode in which the Hindu divinity performed the 
creation. If a man possessing refined and exalted notions 
ot the Divine Nature were to describe the great work of 
creation, he would liavo the clearest conviction of his own 
incompetence ; and, as Moses, he would attempt no more 
than by a lew strokes to convey an idea of the magnitude 
of the task, and of the power and wisdom of him who per¬ 
formed it. If far removed from this degree of knowledge 
and reflection, he will enter without hesitation upon a’ 
minute and detailed description both of tho plan, and of 
its execution. If, however, the society in which ho lives 
has attained any considerable improvement, the process 
which lie conceives will indicate some portion of human 
wisdom; will, at least, be such as an instructed member of 
that society, had he infinite power imparted to him, would 
devise for himself. On the other hand, if a description of 
the creation presents no idea but wh.it; is fantastic, wild 
and irrational; if it includes not even a portion of that 
design and contrivance which appear in thte ordinary works 
of man ; if it carries tho common analogies of production, 
in animal and vegetable life, to the production of tho Uni! 
\erse, we cannot be mistaken in ascribing it to a neonle 
whose ideas of the Divine Being were grovelling. 1 1 p ’ 

« It is not the beat standard that <v.uld have be-n selects ^ 

Injudicious mixture ot the 1 Similar and pi,iIvjophirU ^ 

2 Sen note A. at the end vi the volume. " ' 

1 Tho syatom is not to be judged of by the onK 
author's m.ch, «lthou(.'h, oven from them, it is unjust tJSlfcr that the i?hiS” 
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self-existing power,” says Menu, “ having willed to BOOK 11. 
produce various beings, first with a thought created the- ciiaf. vi. 


waters.” This is not a despicablo conception, but what 
succeeds ? “He placed in these waters a productive seed.” 
This is one 6f those analogies to the growth of a plant or 
an animal which are generally the foundation of the cosmo¬ 
gony of a rude people. What next 1 The seed becomes an 
egg; which is a very extraordinary product; 1 a wonderful 
course, too, for the self-existing power to follow in the 
formation of the universe. The other steps are not less 
amazing. In this egg the divine being deposited himself, 
and there he lay, in a stui • of inactivity, a whole year of the 
Creator, that is, according to the Hindus, 1,555,200,000,000 
solar years of mortals. 2 At the end of this astonishing 
period he caused by his thought the egg to divide itself, 
and was himself born in the form of Brahma, the great 
forefather of all spirits; 3 thus, “from that-which-ls, the 
first cause, was produced the clivino male, famed in all 
worlds, under the appellation of Brahma.” 4 This is cele¬ 
brated in Hindu books as tbe great transformation of the 
Divine Being, from neuter to masculine, for the purpose of 
creating worlds; and under this masculine form of Brahma 
it was that he effected the rest of creation. The Hindus. 
believe that he was engaged ip it for no less than 17 , 064,000 
years. 5 Of the two divisions of the egg from which he had 
just been freed, he framed the heaven above, the earth 


had no high and noble ideas of that creative power which they describe as 
being alone before all things, and as culling: of its own will, existence out of 
ebons.—W. 

I No; at all:—the Hindus were better pin slologbts than the historian.—W. 

9 The length of a year of the Creator may be thus computed. A calpa, or 

grand period, containing the reigns of fourteen Menus, constitutes, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Joues Informs us (Aslnt. Research, i.237), one day of Brahma. This 
period comprise* (see an accurate calculation, according to the books or the 
Hindus, in Mr. JVnt!ey*s Remarks on Ancient Kra- and Dates, Asiat. Res. 
v. 31 fi) 4,320,000,01)0 years; and such is the length of one day of the Creator. 
A divine year agate contains 300 days; and t v multiplication of these num¬ 
ber* produces the amount which appears in the text. Mr. Wilfbrd (see Aslnt. 
Research, iii. 3i‘J) makes this computation in a manner, and with a result, 
somewhat diffbrent. “ One year of mortals," he ays, “ is a day and a r> ht 
of the gods, and 3*'.o of our years is one of thein-: 12,000 of their years, or 
4,320,000 of ours, constitute one of their ages, and 2,000 such ages are Brah¬ 
ma’s day and night, which must be maUipli u by 3G0 to make one of his 
years.” 

J In other words, he was hatched. 

< Vide the quotation from tin- institutes of Mourn, in No o A. at the end of 
the volume. 

II Asiat. Research, ii. 237 and 232. 
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In tracing tlie progress of natural religion, through the 
different stages of intellectual acquirement, a very impor¬ 
tant fact is discovered ; that language, on this subject, has 
a much greater tendency to improve, than ideas. It is well 
known liow vile and degrading were the notions of the 
Divine Nature presented in the fictions of the Greek poets; 
insomuch that Plato deemed them unfit to be read ; l yet 
the Brahmens themselves do not surpass the Greek poets 
in elevated expressions concerning the Deity. Orpheus, 
early and rude as is the period to which his poetry relates, 
thus describes the celestial King; “Jupiter, the sovereign ; 
Jupiter, the original parent of all thiDgs; and Wisdom, the 
first procreator; and all-delighting Love: For in the 
mighty, frame of Jupiter are all contained: One power, one 
godhead: He is the great Regent of all.” 2 Caesar informs 


the sign its indicative of the thing signified, or speech would he of no more use 
in the interchange of thought, than the inarticulate ejaculations of the bird or 
brute. It is vc rv clear, however, where Mr. Mill errs; lie has lost sight of the 
progress of opinion, confounded different state , of social feeling. It is 
possible, that the loftiest epithets of Divine power, and Ixnignity, and glory, 
may have lost some of their force by frequent use, and they may le directed 
to objects to which they cannot in truth appertain. When the terms pore 
first employed, however, they expressed, no doubt, the ideas they were in¬ 
vented to express ; and the Hindu priests, poets, and plxilosophers, by whom 
they were originally applied, attempted by them to convey the notions they 
conceived of the Divinity. Even now, in the mouth of a believing Hindu, they 
have not lost their purport: the object to which he addresses them, though 
base and mean in our oyes, is not so in his. and lie imagines it to be invested 
with the attributes he assigns to it. But this is of little importance to the 
argument. It may be very true that the epithets are misapplied, that they 
arc used as terms of course, that they exercise little influence on moral prac¬ 
tice ; the same thin-, occur in other plates than in India; but, whatevt r may 
lx: their practical value, they afford unequivocal proof, that at one time or 
other, and amongst some at least of the Br&hmankal order, elevated notions of 
the power, and wisdom, and beneficence, of one only God, were entertained, 
and expressed.—W. 

i il» .-dates that the only practical inference the youth could draw from the 
accounts delivered by the pot ts concerning the gods was ; to commit all manner 
df crimes, and out of the fruits of their villany to offer costly sacrifices, and 
appease the divine powers; aet* *7jTcoi' #c«i Bvreov «tro tojv aSiKijuaruy. 1>C 
ilepub. lib. f»0f>, c>. 

* Orphic 1 ragm. vi. 3G6. Numerous passages might be produced : 

/.i;s cotiv niOfjp, Z.i; 6c yrj, Zc-vs S' ovpapof* 

Zcv<; toi ra -avia. Euphorias. 

’F.icOeos cv 7 To.vrca'jL. Orphic. Frag. iv. 363. 

June pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, biformis, i 

0! cate rerum sator; 01 priucipium Deorum. 

Verses from an ancient Choiiambic poem, which arc 
quoted by Terentianus M auras de Men is. 

Zrv? 6 rrpn rpuov Kpovi^on-. ’Ouro? tan rav oAo>v dipnoi pyo?. i'rocl. in 
Platon. Tim. p. 05. It is almost needless to quote Ilomer’s 

Zi]VH tc pr\notVTa, narrep? r/>c kcu nvSpojy. 

“ The Ariutenniuns [the native Indians of Chili] acknowledge n Supreme 
Being, the Author of all things, whom they call Villas , a word derived from 
pv'h or pi Mi, the soul, and signifies tho supreme essence ; they also call him 
Gvcmi-pillau, the Spirit of heaven; Buta-geu, the Great Being; Thalcove, 
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Ivt the Druids among the ancieut Gauls delivered 
many doctrines concerning the nature of the universe, and 
the powers of the immortal gods; 1 and it is remarkable 
that the Greeks and the Romans were forcibly struck with 
the similarity between the ideas of the Druids, and those 
of the Brahmens of India, the Magi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the priests of Egypt. 2 The creed of the 
ancient Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, was, “that 
God is the Ruler of all: other things are to him subject 
and obedient.” 3 In the ancient Scandinavian mythology 
the Supreme God was described as, “ The author of every 
thipg that existeth ; the eternal,'the ancient, the living and 
awful Being, the searcher into concealed things ; the Being 
that neve£ changeth.” 4 On the statue of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, was this inscription : “I am every thing past, 
everything present, and everything to come.” 3 * The Deity 
was described by Zoroaster as “The First, the Incorruptible, 
the Eternal, without generation, without dissolution, without 
a parallel, the charioteer of all which is good, inaccessible to 
Bribes, the best of the good, the wisest of the wise.”* The 
Getes asserted their deity Zamolxis to be the true God, that 
besides him there was none other, and that to him they wont 
after death, being endowed with spirit s immortal. 7 8 Even 
the rude tribes of America, wandering naked in the woods, 
“appear,” says Robertson, “to acknowledge a Divine power 
to be the maker of the world, and the disposer of all events. 
They denominate him the Great Spirit.”® Thus it appears 
how commonly the loftiest expressions are used concerning 
the gods, by people whoso conceptions of them are, confes¬ 
sedly, mean. 0 
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tie Thunderer; Vilvemvoe, the Creator of all; Vilpepilvoe, the Ohinipntcnt ; 
llollgclu, the Eternal; Avnolu, the luflnite, &c.” Molina, Civil Hi<t. of Chili, 

A passage of Empedocles, containing the language of a pure theology, may 
be seen in Harris’s Philos. Arrangements, ch. viii. p. lf<‘2. 

i* Caesar, de Bel. Gal. lib. vi. cap. 13. 

a See Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, i. 149; and the authorities there 
adduced. 

3 14 licfrnator omnium Dcus; c:etora subjecta atque parentin.” Tacit, do 
Mor. Germ. cap. xxxv. 

4 l>ec ix translation from the Edda in Malki’s Introduce Ilist. Denmark, 
i. eh. r», and ii. p. 7, 8. 

5 Plutarch, de Hide et Osiride. 

0 Euseb. Prx*p. Evaug. lib. 1. p. 42. 

7 Uerodot. lib. iv. cap. 93, 94. 

8 lb>bcrtflon*8 Hist. Amor. ii. 197. 

8 “ Geo peoples (las Rora&ing) udoronfc un IMeu 
appcllont tonjours Dieu trlt-grami, ct tris-bon: ecpcndant i!^ out buti un 
temple h une courtisnnne nominee 11 m a, et lr • tx.nucs tVminc. de r,umu out 
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BOOK II. beneath, and in the midst the subtle ether, the eight regions, 

ciiAr. vi. and the permanent receptacle of waters. The creation of 

* mind is next described; but this will be more conveniently 
considered when we come to appreciate the notions of the 
Hindus in relation to thought. The creation however of 
man, or at least of the Hindus, is worthy of our particular 
regard. “That the human race might be multiplied, he 
caused the Brahmen to proceed from his mouth, the Csha- 
triya from his arm, the Vaisya from his thigh, and the 
Sudra from his foot.” The analogy of ordinary descent is 
again the foundation of this fantastic imagination; and the 
Hindu could picture to himself the production of a human 
being, even by the Deity, only in the way of a species of 
birth. This analogy leads to a still more extravagant con¬ 
ceit for the creation of other races of men, and living 
creatures. As if “The Mighty Power” could not produce 
them by his male virtue alone, “He divided his own sub¬ 
stance, and became half male, half female. By this female 
the male half x>roduccd Viraj, a demigod and saint; Viraj, 
by the virtue of austere devotion, produced Menu, another 
demigod and saint.’* Menu again, “desirous,” he says, “of 
giving birth to a race of men,” produced ten lords of 
created beings; and these lords produced, at his command, 
“seven other Menus, and deities, and the mansions of 
deities, and great sages, and # also benevolent genii, and 
fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons, hugo serpents and snakes of smaller 
size, birds of mighty wing, and separate companions of 
Pitns, or progenitors of mankind; lightnings and thunder¬ 
bolts, clouas and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 
earth-rending vapours, comets, and luminaries of various 
degrees; horse-faced syIvans, apes, fish, and a variety of 
bir<l«, tamo cattle, deer, men, aud ravenous beasts with two 
rowr of tooth; small and large reptile ^ moths, lice, flonn, 
and common Hies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable 
substances of distinct sorts. Thus was this wholo assem¬ 
blage of mo\ cable and stationary bodies framed by the,so 
high-minded beings.” 1 

But in the Hindu books we find applied to the Divinity 
a great variety of expressions, so elevated, that they cannot 
be surpassed even by those of the men who entertain the 
1 See Note B. nt the end of the volume. 
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most sublime ideas of the Divine Nature. In the passage 
immediately quoted from Menu, he is described as the sole 
self-existing power, the soul of all beings, he whom the 
mind alone can perceive, who exists from eternity,and whom 
no being can comprehend. In a passage from the Brah- 
manda Purana, translated by Mr. Wilford, he is denominated 
“The great God, the great Omnipotent, Omniscient one, the 
greatest in the World, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapable of decay.” 1 In a prayer, translated by 
Mr. Colebrooke, from one of the Vedas, he is called, “the pure 
Brahme, whom none can apprehend as an object of percep¬ 
tion, above, around, or in the midst; the God who pervades 
all regions, the first-born; he, prior to whom nothing was 
born; who became all beings, himself the Lord of creatures; 
ho, who made tho fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed tha 
solar orb and celestial abode, whom heaven and earth men¬ 
tally contemplate; the mysterious Being, in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support; 
in whom this world is absorbed, from whom it issues.”- 
Without multiplying instances, it may shortly be stated 
that human language does not supply more lofty epithets 
of praise than are occasionally addressed to their deities by 
tho Hindus. 

To form a true estimate of tho religion of this people, it 
is necessary by reflection to ascertain, what those expres¬ 
sions in the mouth of a Brahmen really mean. Wo shall 
incur tho risk of completely deceiving ourselves, if, with tho 
experience how natimilly vague and general expressions, 
especially in such abstract and mental subjects, convey the 
most different ideas, to people in different stages of society, 
we take the lofty expressions of devotion in Hindu books, 
as full and satisfactory evidence of lofty conceptions of iho 
Divine Nature. It is well ascertained that nations, who 
have tho lowest and meanest ideas of tho Divine Doing, 
may yet apply to him the most sounding epithets by which 
perfection can bo expressed.* 
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* Asiftt. nosenreh. vili. 3o2. 2 n»id. 433 . 

3 I:, this theory of Mr. ill’s, there is a palpable fallacy, for it involves the 
impossible supposition, that words ore doused not onlv 10 express ideas that 
do not exist, but to express tho very contrary of the iu’as that the mind con¬ 
ceives. Expressions, according to this view of the • object, nre lofty, not be¬ 
cause tho conceptions are lofty, but because they nre base, as if we should say, 
* tall,’ when we meant* short,’ or * httle,’ when we intended * large.’ 'ibis is 
utterly contradicted by every theory of language yet contrived : we must take 
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I. This important fact, however remarkable, is founded on 
principles of very powerful operation in the nature of man. 
The timid barbarian, who is agitated by fears respecting the 
unknown events of nature, feels the most incessant and eager 
desire to propitiate the Being on whom he believes them to 
depend. His mind works, with laborious solicitude, to 
discover the best means of recommending himself. He 
naturally takes counsel from his own sentiments and 
feelings: and as nothing to his rude breast is more delight¬ 
ful than adulation, he is led by a species of instinct to expect 
the favour of his god from praise and flattery. In an uncul¬ 
tivated mind, how strong this sentiment is, a very superfi¬ 
cial knowledge of human nature may convince us. Mr. 
Forster, in his Travels overland from India, was overtaken 
by a storm in the Caspian Sea ; and remarks that during 
the danger “every man was imploring the Divine interpo¬ 
sition in his own manner and language.” “But my atten¬ 
tion,” ways ho, “was chiefly attracted by a Persian. 1J is eja¬ 
culations vvere loud and fervent ; and the whole force of his 
prayers was levelled at Ali ; on whom he bestowed overy title 
that could denote sanctity or military prowess. He called 
on him, by the name of the Friend of God ; tho Lord of the 
Faithful ; the Brandisher of the invincible sword ; to look 
down on his servant, and shield him from the impending 
evil. Thinking also to obtain the more grace with the 
father, he would occasionally launch out into the praises of 
his two sons .” * 1 

When the belief is once admitted that the Deity is 
pleased with panegyric, it is evident to what length the 
agitated and ignorant votary will speedily be carried. 
Whatever may be the phrases with which he begius; in a 
short time, the ardour of his fears incites him to invent 
new and stronger ; as likely to prove more agreeable and 
prevalent. Even these, by a short use, become familiar to 
his mind. When they begin to be stale and feeble, ho is 
again prompted to a new invention, and to more violent 
exaggerations. 

Exhausting quickly tho powers of his language, he has 



presque tontes clicz dies de petits dieux pennies liants de quatre on cinq 
pouces; nno de ecs petifccs divinity cst U d< ; t --<• de tetons, I’autrc celle de 
fesstsi il y u un pennt qu’on nppelle lo dtou ret” Voltaire, sur lea 
Mcettrs ■( 1'Ksprit ties Nations, iv. 373. 

1 1 orater’B Travel ii. 
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J^edients in store. The god, on whom his eulogies BOOK II 
Seen lavished, is that one, among the invisible chap.vi. 

powers, on whom his interests seem more immediately to -- 

depend. This deity is at first panegyrized on account of 
those operations alono which belong to his own depart¬ 
ment. The sun is originally applauded only as the regent 
of day: the bountiful giver of light, and of all its attendant 
blessings. But when panegyric on this subject is ex- * 
hausted, the unwearied adorer opens a new fountain of* 
adulation. The operations of some divinity, whose de¬ 
partment most nearly resembles that of the favourite 
deity, afford some circumstance which, it is imagined, 
might do honour to that patron god. It is accordingly, as 
a very artful expedient, immediately detracted from the 
one, and ascribed to the other. No sooner is the novel¬ 
ty of this new attribute decayed, than the prerogative 

of iorae other divinity ii invaded, and the great objeot of 

worship is invested with a now power or function of 
nature. This, it is evident, is a fertile discovery. The 
votary has many articles to add to his list of powers and 
functions, before ho exhausts tlio provinces of the whole 
of the gods. He proceeds incessantly, however; adding to 
the works and dominions of the great divinity one pro¬ 
vince after another, till at last he bestows upon him the 
power and functions of all tlio gods. He is now the su¬ 
preme deity, and all the rest are subordinate. He is the 
Icing of tho celestial powers; or, what is still more sub¬ 
lime, their author or father; Ho from whom their very 
being and powers arc derived. They still, however, retain 
their ancient departments : and he who was god of the 
winds remains the god of the winds : he who was god of 
tho waters remains god of the waters. But they are no 


longer independent deities; they have now a superior, 
and are regarded in the light of his ministers or agents. 

The ingenuity of fear and desire sometimes invents a 
higher strain of flattery still. The power, which is dele¬ 
gated to so many extraordinary beings, is regarded as a 
deduction from that which might otherwise bo wielded by 
the supreme. And happy is tho man, who first imagines 
he can inform the Divinity, that no such division and 
diminution of his power exist: that those supposed agents 
or ministers are not in reality beings endowed with tho 
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powers of the Almighty; that they arc those powers 
themselves; the different modes in which he manifests 
himself. After this, he is the one God. He is all in all : 
from him everything begins, in him everything termi¬ 
nates : he unites all possible attributes: like time, he has 
no beginning, and shall have no end : all power belongs to 
him, all wisdom, and all virtue. Such is the progress of 
the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but 
of the rude and selfish passions of a barbarian ; and all 
these high and sounding epithets are invented by men 
whose ideas of the divine nature are mean, ridiculous, 
gross, and disgusting. 

Some of the mast enlightened of the Europeans who 
have made inquiries concerning the ideas and institutions 
of tho Hindus, havo been induced, from the lofty epithets 
occamousdly applied to tho gods, to beliovo and to assert 


that this people had a refined and elevated religion. No¬ 
thing is more certain than that such language is far from 
being proof of such a religion. Yet ingenious men, from 
whom wo have largely derived instruction, appear to havo 
thought that no other proof was requisite; and, as on this 
evidence they adopted the opinion themselves, thought 
that others ought to receive it on the same foundation . 1 


1 Among the similar proofs which might be produced, of sublime theolo¬ 
gical notions may be quoted the following remarkable passage from Garci- 
lasfio do la Vega (Royal Commentaries, book II. chap. ii.). “ Resides the sin., 
whom they worshipped for the visible God, to whom they offered sacrifice and 
kcpt'festivals, the Incas, who were kings, and the Amauias , who were philo¬ 
sophers, proceeded by tho mere light of nature, to th - know ledge of the true 
Almighty God our Lord, Maher of Heaven ami Laftb, as wc shall hereafter 
prbve by their own words and testimonies, which some of them gave of the 
Divine Majesty, which thov called by the name of Pachacamac, and is a word 
compounded of Pacha, wliich is the universe, and Cumae , wliieh i> the soul; 
and is as much us he thut animates tho world. * * * Being asked who this 
Pachacnwac was, they answered that it was he who gave life to the nnherse ; 
sustained and nourished ad things^ but bccanso they did not see him they 
could not know him ; and for thut rcn.son they erected not temples tuhim, nor 
c He red sacrifice, howsoever they worshipped In their hearts and esteemed 
him for tho unknown God.” And in book VIIJ.ch. vii. he civ. s us tin fol¬ 
io.ving argument of an In a, Tonne Ynpanqul, “ Many say that the sun li\. s, 
and that ho 1st the maker of a1> things: now* it is necessary that the thing 
which is the cause of tl-.o being of another, should be assistant and operate in 
the production thereof; now we know that monv things receive their beings 
during the absence of the sun, and therefore he is n< t ihe maker of all things 
And that the sun both not life is evident, for that it always moves in its circle, 
and yet b never v.cary ; for if it hrul lifo it would requir< rest, as we do: and 
were it ire.-. It would virit other parts of the heavens, into which it never in¬ 
clines out of its own sphere; but, as a tiling obliged to a particular station, 
moves nl ways in the same circle, and is like an arrow which is directed by tho 
hand of the archer.” The Mexicans, loo, as we me informed bv Clavigero, 
Tlht. of Mexico,book VI. sect. i. besides the crowd of their ordinary Deities, 
believed in u a supreme, absolute, and independent Being, to whom they at- 
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the language employed by any people is a very 
aJious test of the ideas which they entertain concerning 
the Divine Nature, it is necessary to investigate the cir¬ 
cumstances, in their religious practice or belief, which 
enable us in any degree to define their vague expressions. 
Thoso circumstances are few; but their evidence deter¬ 
minate. They are the operations ascribed to the Divinity, 
the services reputed agreeable to him, and the laws which 
he is understood to have ordained. If these correspond 
with the ideas of infinite po.ver, wisdom, and goodness, 
we may believe with certainty that the sublime language 
is the expression of corresponding conceptions; on the 
other hand, where those operations, services, and laws, are 
in the highest degree unworthy of a perfect nature, we 
may be fully assured, that the sublime language is alto¬ 
gether without a meaning, the effect of flattery, and the 
meanest of passions; and that it is directly suggested, 
not by the most lofty, but by the*most grovelling aud 
base, ideas of the Divine Nature. 


Of the host of Hindu Divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are the most exalted. Other nations have most fre¬ 
quently carried on the applause of one favourite deity, till 
they bestowed upon him alone all power in heaven aud 
earth. The Hindus have distributed the creation and 
government of the universe among thoso three, denomi¬ 
nating Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, and Siva 
the destroyer. 

Of the highest scene of operation in which the Divine 
Being can be contemplated by mortals, the creation of the 
universe, the conception, formed by the Hindus, is so far 
from corresponding with high and noble ideas of tho 
creating power, that it is consistent only with the meanest. 
This itself is a criterion of a religious system from which 
there is no appeal. 
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know-lodged to owe fear and adoration. They represented him in no external 
lorm, because they believed him to be invisible ; and named him only by the 
common appellation of God, in their language Teotl y a word resembling still 
more in its meaning than in its pronunciation the Tkcos of the Greeks; but 
they applied to him certain epithet which were highly expressive of tho 
grandeur and power which they conceived him to possess. They culled him 
Jpalnemoani, that is, “lie hy whom we live:’* and Tloque Nahuayi'. “lie 
*** I s » n 111 n'insclf." Clavigero adds, •• but their know it dee and worship 
ot tins Supreme Being wa3 obseur■•»!, and in a mannvc lost, in tile crowd of 
uc-ities invented by tin tr superstition.” 
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Of the peculiar functions of Yishnu and Siva no deter- 
ciiap. vi. minate conception appears to have been formed. They 

--*- arc two beings of mighty power, by whom great actions 

are performed; but there is no distinct separation of their 
provinces. Whenever, indeed, we seek to ascertain the 
definite and precise ideas of the Hindus in religion, the 
subject eludes our grasp. All is loose, vague, wavering, 
obscure, and inconsistent . 1 * Their expressions point at 
one time to one meaning, and another time to another 
meaning;- and their wild fictions, to use the language of 
Mr. Hume, seem rather the playsome whimsies of monkeys 
in human shape, than the serious asseverations of a being 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational . 3 Yishnu 
is not unfrequently employed in the acts which properly 
belong only to a destructive power; and Siva is so far 
from answering to the title bestowed upon him, that ho 
is aMivinity hardly less beneficent than Vishnu himself. 

In the conception which the Hindus have formed of the 
government of the world, the visible agency of the Deity 
is peculiarly required. “I have passed ,’ 5 says the pre- 
i~erring God, “many births. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birtli or decay, and am the lord of all 
created beings, yet having command over my own nature, 
I am made evident by my own power; and as often as 

1 The confusion is not the fault of ihe system hut of its expounders. In the 
Original scheme, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were nothing more than mytho¬ 
logical iiersonilicntions of the power of the one first cause, to create, to pre¬ 
serve, and to destroy. In the course of time, the Hindus did precisely what 
the text asserts they did not: “ they carried on the applause of one favorite 
deity, till they bedewed upon him alone all power in heaven and earth.” 
Brahma, probably, \ islimi and Siva, certainly, lud their respective followers, 
who naturally invested th • deity of tin ir preference with the attributes of all. 
The Vatshnavaa, made Yishnu creator and destroyer, as well as preserver: 
ami the power of erecting and preserving was assigned by the Saivns to Siva. 
There is no confusion or contradiction of system in this. It is the era 
«»f opposite .sects. A person undertaking to give an account of the Christian 
religion would make strange work if ho were to amalgamate as one undivided 
faith, the • onflic’.ing tench; of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Romanists. With 
equal ignorance do we confound Yaiahnava, Selva, and Sakta doctrines.'—W. 

1 Thus i i admitted even by those whom the occasional expressions of tho 
JUndu* have must strongly conduced of the sublimity of their .sentiments. 
Mr.OIcbrooke says, “There is indeed much disagreement and const(pient 
eenfti - 4 >n in the gradations of persons Interposed by Hindu theology between 
‘..F'l.'J: y i V. • A-i h. • hi. I Even 

h>r William Jones ir constrained to confess that the Hindu “scheme of thco- 
log)* Is most obscurely 1 -urailve, and consequently liable to dangerous mis¬ 
conception; that it is filled with i lie superTi tii -ns,*r.b mnds with minute and 
childish formalities, with ceremonies generally absurd, and often rkiKtilons.| 
I*n*i. to Institutes of Mono. 

3 Hume's Essays,ii.470. 
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decline of virtue, and an insurrection of vice BO< 
stice in the world, I make myself evident; and chai\ vi. 

thus I appear from ago to age, for the preservation of the -* 

just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establishment 
of virtue.” 1 “Aty Sechen himselij” says another sacred 
book, “ nil-knowing as lie is, could not number the meta¬ 
morphoses and different forms under which the Vishnu 
has appeared for the salvation of the universe.” 2 Such 
are tho Hindu ideas of the manner in which the power 
of the Divine Being is exerted in the government of the 


universe ! 

Of these visible appearances or incarnations of the 
divinity, ten, known in the Hindu mythology under the 
name of avatars, are peculiarly distinguished. Tho first, 
which is denominated tho avatar of tho fish, is thus de¬ 
scribed. 3 At the close of the last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned by the sleep of Brahma : his crea¬ 
tures in different worlds being drowned in a vast ocean. 
The strong demon Hayagriva came near him and stole tho 
Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. When the pre¬ 
server of the universe discovered tliis deed, he took the 
shape of a flab, called sap’kari. A hoi 

named Satyavrata then reigned. One day as lie was' 
making a libation in the river 0 ri ta rn ala , the little fish 
said to him, How caust thou leave me in this river water, 
when I am too weak to resist the monsters of the stream, 
who fill me with dread ? Satyavrata placed it under his 
protection in a small vase full of water; but in a single 
night its bulk was so increased, that it could not bo con¬ 
tained in the jar, and thus again addressed the prince: I 
r.m not pleased with living in this little vase; make me a 
large mausion where I may dwell in Comfort.. The king suc¬ 
cessively placed it in a cistern, in a pool, and in a lake, for 
each of which it speedily grew too large, and supplicated 
for a more spacious place of abode; alter which he throw 
it. into the sea, when the fish again addressed him: Here 
the horned sharks and other monsters of great strength 
will devour me; thou shouldesb not, 0 valiant n: an, leave 
uao in this ocean. Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish. 


i Bagvat-Geeta,p.61,5*2. * Bagavadam.p. 11. 

a I have merely abr d the account which is given by Sir William Jones 
in a literal translation from the Bhugavat. Aefat. Be*. i. 
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who had addressed him with gentle words, the king said, 
Who art thou that beguilest me in that assumed shape ? 
Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an 
inhabitant of the waters, who like thee has filled up, in a 
single day, a lake a hundred leagues in circumference. 
Surely thou art the great God whose dwelling was on the 
waves. Salutation and praise to thee, O first male, the 
lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction ! Thou 
art the highest object, O supreme ruler, of us thy adorers, 
who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in this 
world give existence to various beings; yet I am anxious 
to know for what cause that shape has been assumed 
by thee. The lord of the universe, loving the pious man, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how he 
was to act: In seven days from the present time, O thou 
tamer of enemies, the three worlds wall be plunged in an 
ocean of death; but in the midst of the destroying waves, 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before 
thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the 
variety of seeds ; and, accompanied by seven saints, en¬ 
circled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the 
spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood on 
one immense ocean, without light except the radiance of 
thy companions. When the ship shall be agitated by an 
impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea- 
serpent on my horn; for I will be near thee, drawing the 
vessel with thee and thy attendants. Thus instructed, tho 
pious king waited humbly for the appointed time. The 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged tho whole earth; 
and it was soon perceived to be augmented by showers 
from immense clouds. He, still meditating on the divine 
command, and conforming to the divine directions, en¬ 
tered the ship; when the god appeared again distinctly on 
the vast ocean in tho form of a fish, blazing like gold, ex¬ 
tending a million of leagues, with one stupendous horn, 
on which the king, as he had before been commanded, 
tied the ship with a cable made of a vast serpent. After¬ 
wards tbe god, rising, together with Brahma, from the 
destructive deluge, which was abated, slew the demon 
Hayagriva. 

Such are the operations in the government of the universe, 
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which the religious ideas of the Hindus lead them to ascribo 
to the Divine Being. The second appearance or avatar of 
the Preserver is of the same character, and suggested by 
similar views. Hiranicheren, a malignant and destructive 
giant, who delighted in afflicting the earth, at last rolled it 
up in a shapeless mass, and plunged down with it into the 
abyss. On this occasion there issued from the side of 
Brahma, a being shaped like a boar, white and exceedingly 
small, which in the space of one hour grew to the size of an 
elephant of tho largest magnitude, and remained in the air. 
This being, Brahma discovered to bo Vishnu, who had as¬ 
sumed a body and become visible. Suddenly, it uttered a 
sound like tho loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated, 
and shook all the corners of the universe. Shaking the full¬ 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and 
erecting the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed 
his two most exceedingly white tusks: then rolling round 
his wine-coloured eyes, and erecting his tail, ho descended 
from the region of the air, and plunged head foremost into 
the water. The whole body of water was convulsed by^ tho 
motion, and began to rise in waves, while the guardian spirit 
of the sea, being terrified, began to tremble for his domain, 
and cry out for quarter and mercy. At length, the power 
of the omnipotent having divided the water, and arriving 
at the bottom, ho saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren 
stratum ; then ho took up tho ponderous globe (freed from 
the water) and raised it high on his tusk, ono would say it 
was a beautiful lotus blossoming on the tip of his tusk. In 
a moment, with one leap, coming to tho surface, by the all¬ 
directing power of the Omnipotent Creator, he spread it, 
like a carpet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
from the sight of Brahma. 1 

Of the third avatar we have so particular and remarkable 
a description, that it merits uncommon regard. 2 The soors, 
a species of angels, and all the glorious host of heaven, sat 
on the summit oi Mount Meru, a fictitious mountain, highly 
celebrated in tbe books of the Hindus, meditating the disco- 

i For an account of this avatar, see an extract from tho Maliabarat, Asiut. 
research, i. 154 ; Bartolomeo's Travels, book ii. cb. vif. The peculiar dcscrip- 
tion of the boar is taken from a tr.v . a passage In the 

Puranas, published in Maurice’s Hindustan, 107. 

- It is ti passage translated from the Mulmbarat, by Mr. Wilkins, in one of 
the notes to his translation of the Bagvat-Oceta, p. 143, 146, note 76. 
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BOOK n. very of the Amreeta, that is, being translated, the water of 
<'iiAP.vr. immortality: when Narayan 1 said unto Brahma, Let the 

- ocean, as a pot of milk, be churned by the united labour of 

the soors and assoors; and when the mighty waters havo 
been stirred up, the Amreeta shall be found. A great moun¬ 
tain, aaraed Mandar, was the instrument with which the 
operation was to be performed; but the dews- being unable 
to remove it, they had recourse to Vishnu and Brahma. 
By their direction, the king of the serpents lifted up that 
sovereign of mountains, with all its forests and inhabitants; 
and the soors and asoors having obtained permission of the 
king of the tortoises, it was placed for support on his back, 
in the midst of the ocean. Then the soors and asoors, using 
the serpent Vasookee for the rope, the asoors pulling by 
the head,and the soors by the tail, began to churn the ocean f 
while there issued from the mouth of the serpent, a conti¬ 
nued stream of fire, and smoke, and wind; and the roaring 
of the ocean, violently agitated with the whirling of the 
mountain, wa:-i like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Mean¬ 
while, a violent conflagration was raised on the mountain, 
by the concussion of its trees and other substances, and 
quenched by ft shower which the lord of the firmament 
poured down : whence an heterogeneous stream, of the con¬ 
cocted juices of various trees^and* plants, ran down into the 
briny flood. It was from this milk-like stream, produced 
from those juices, and a mixture of melted gold, that the 
soots obtained their immortality. The waters of the ocean, 
being now assimilated with those juices, were converted 
into milk, and a species of butter was produced, when the 
churning powers became fatigued ; but Narayan endued 
them with fresh strength, and they proceeded with great 
ardour to stir that butter of the ocean. First, arose from 
it the moon; next, Srce, the goddess of fortune ; then the 
goddess of win e, and the white horse, Oochisrava; after¬ 
wards the jewel ICowstoobh ; the tree of plenty; and the 

i A namo of Vishnu. 

3 Dow, written otherwise Dewa, or Deva, is a general name for a superior 
spirit. 

3 Bv twisting the serpent about the mountain , liko a rope, find pulling it out 
first towards the one end, and ti.cn towards the other; which affords us a 
dcscript! m of their real mode of churning. A piece of wood, so formed ns. 
best tough . was placed upright in the vesmi, and a rope being 

twisted round it which two pcrvms pulled alternately, one at the one end,and 
the other at the other, it was whirled round, and thus produced the agitation, 
inquired. 
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cow that granted every heart’s desire. Then the dew 
Dhanwautarec, in human shape, came forth, holding in his 
hand awhile vessel filled with the immortal juice, amreeta; 
which, when the asoors beheld, they raised their tumultuous 
voices, and each of them clamorously exclaimed, This of 
right is mine! But as they continued to chum the ocean 
more than enough, a deadly poison issued from its bed, 
confounding the three regions of the world with its immortal 
stench, until Siva, at the word of Brahma, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind. In the mean while a violent 
jealousy and hatred, on account of the amreeta, and the 
goddess Sree, sprung up in the bosoms of the asoors. But 
Karajan, assuming tho form of a beautiful female, stood 
before them, whoso minds becoming fascinated by her 
presence, and deprived of reason, they seized the amreeta 
and gave it imto her. But a dreadful battle arose between 
the soors and asoors, in which Narayan, quitting the female 
figure, assisted the soors. The elements and powers of 
nature were thrown into confusion by the conflict ; but 
with the mighty aid of Narayan, and liis weapon chacra, 
which of itself, unguided even by a hand, performed mira¬ 
culous exploits, tho soors obtained the victory, and the 
mountain Mandar was carried back to its former station. 
The soors guarded the amreeta with great care; and the god 
of the firmament, with all his immortal hands, gave tho 
water of life unto Narayan, to keep it for their use. This 
was tho third manifestation of the .Almighty, in the preser¬ 
vation and government of the world. 

Tho fourth I shall describo with greater brevity. Iliri- 
nacheren, the gigantic ruler, who rolled up the earth, and 
plunged with it to the bottom of the abyss, left a younger 
. her, ] lii'inakai-Mip, v • bim iu hi:-- kingdom, 

and refused to do homage to Vishnu, but persecuted his 
own son, who was an ardent yotary of that god. I, said,he 
am lord of all this visible world. Tho son replied, that 
Vishnu had no fixed abode, 1 >ut was present everywhere. Is 
he* said his father, in that pillar ? Then let him come forth; 
and rising from his seat, he struck the pillar with his foot; 
upon which \ ishnu. bursting from it, with a body like a 
man, but a head like a lion, tore Hirinakassup in pieces, 
and placed his son upon the throi 

1 Aaiat. Research, i. 154. 
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In the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh avatars, the Pre¬ 
serving Power appeared in human shapes for the destruc¬ 
tion of impious and ferocious kings, performing many heroic 
and many miraculous deeds. But, after the examples which 
have already been given, a particular description of these 
extravagant legends would poorly compensate the toil of a 
perusal. The eighth, however, is one of the most celebrated 
of all the incarnations of Vishnu. He was born the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaci, of the royal family of Cansa, and 
obtained the name of Crishna. But as it had been predicted 
to Cansa, that one born of those parents would occasion his 
destruction, whence he had decreed the death of all their 
children, Crishna was secretly, withdrawn, and brought up 
in the family of a shepherd or herdsman. Many and •won¬ 
derful were the transactions of his childhood, in which the 
wanton pranks of the mischievous, but amiable boy, are not 
less distinguished than the miraculous exploits of the god. 
When ho grew up to youth, the indulgence of licentious 
love was his great occupation and enjoyment. It is a small 
part ‘of the picture which I caD, or which I need, to expose 
to view. The scenes with the young shepherdesses are 
painted by the Hindus in all the glowing colours of oriental 
poetry. A passage from a hymn, or divine song, translated 
by Sir William Jones, is in the following words: “With a 
garland of wild flowers, descending even to the yellow mantle 
that girds his azure limbs, distinguished by smiliug cheeks, 
and by ear-rings that sparkle as he plays, Heri 1 exults in 
the assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them presses 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbles with exqui¬ 
site melody. Another, affected by a glance from his eye, 
stands meditating on the lotos of his face. A third, on 
pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, approaches his 
temples, and kisses them with ardour. One seizes his 
mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower 
on the banks of Yamuna, where elegant vanjulahs inter¬ 
weave their branches, lie applauds another who dances 
in the sportive circle, whilst her bracelets ring, as .she heats 
time with her palms. Now he caresses one, and kisses 
another, smiling on a third with complacency; and now ho 
ohafies her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus the 
wanton Heri frolics, in the season of sweets, among the maids 
1 A name of Vishnu. 
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of Vraja, who rush to his embraces, as if he were pleasure 
itself assuming a human form; and one of them, under a 
pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whispers in his 
ear: Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.” 1 I shall select but 
another instance, which is from the translation before us of 
the Bhagavat. “Crishna, finding himself on the banks of 
the Yamuna, 2 began to play on his pastoral flute. All the 
shepherdesses, filled with desire, ran in crowds to hear his 
enchanting sounds. Crishna, beholding^them burning with 
desire, informed them that it was contrary to the order 
established in the world, to quit their houses to seek the 
embraces of a lover. He added that their families might 
thus, if their husbands were 'jealous, be thrown into dis¬ 
order, and disgrace come upon themselves. He advised 
them accordingly to return. The women replied, that their 
passion, it was true, were it for an ordinary man, would be 
criminal; but desiring to unite themselves with the abso¬ 
lute master of all things, they could not believe that such 
an impulse was tiny other than meritorious. In regard to 
their husbands, they could have no rights which tended to 
the exclusion of God. Crishna, who saw tho innocence of 
their hearts, graciously gave them entire satisfaction; and 
by a miracle continually renewed, in all that multitude of 
women, each was convinced that she alone enjoyed the 
Deity, and that ho never quitted her an instant for the 
embraces of another.’’ 3 “Crishna,” says Sir William Jones, 
continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian 
women. The sect of Hindus,” he adds, “who adoro him with 
enthusiastic and almost exclusive devotion, have broached 
a doctrine which they maintain with eagerness, and which 
seems general in these provinces ; 4 that he was distinct from 
all the avatars, who had only a portion of his divinity; while 
Crishna was the person of Vishnu himself in a human form.” 5 
“At a more advanced age,” continues Sir William, “he put 
to death his cruel enemy, Cansa: and haring taken under 
his protection the king Yudhist’hir and the other Pandus, 
who had been grievously oppressed by the Ottrus, and then 
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i Asiat. Research, i. 187. 

a This is si*lt Emuney in the Vrench translation. 

3 Ba^avodom, p. 60. This indeed wu? but a trifle: for with Ida IT,000 or 
17.000 wires he eonld perform tin same feat. See Hal tied’* translation of the 
Bliagavat, in Maurice’s Hind. vol. ii. 

« Ho means the provinces where he then resided, Bengal, etc. 

5 Asiat. Research, i.260. 
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BOOK H. tyrannical chief, he kindled the war described in the great. 
chap. vr. epic poem, entitled the Mahabharat, at the prosperous con- 

-- elusion of which he returned to his heavenly seat in 

Yaicont’ha, having left the instructions comprised in the 
Gita with his disconsolate friend Arjoon.” 1 He was after¬ 
wards slain, being wounded bp an arrow in the foot” 2 
The ninth incarnation of Yishnu, and the last, yet 
vouchsafed, of the Divine appearances, was in the person 
of Buddha. The object of this avatar is described in the 
following verse of a Hindu poet; “Thou blamest, Oh won¬ 
derful, the whole Veda, when thou scest, O kind-hearted 
the slaughter of the cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O 
va, 3 assuming the body of Buddha. Be is, O 

Heri,* Lord of the universe !” 5 But though Buddha is, by 
the Hindus, regarded as a manifestation of the Divine 
Being, the sect of Buddhists are regarded as heretical, and 
are persecuted by the Brahmens. It is conjectured that, 
at one time, a great number of them had been compelled 
to fly from the country, and spread their tenets in various 
directions.* The religion of Buddha is now found to pre¬ 
vail over the greater part of the East; in Ceylon, in the 
further peninsula, in Thibet, in China, and even as tar as 
Japan. 7 “The tenth avatar,” says Sir William Jones, “we 
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1 Asiut. Research. i. 261. He sometimes, however, met with severe repulses. 

Calijun, a prince who resided in the western parts of India, was verv near 
donating his ambitious projects. Indeed, Crishna was nearly overcome and 
subdued, after seventeen bloody battles; and according to the express words 
ot the Puronas, he was forced to have recourse to treachery, bv which means 
* tijun was totally defeated in the eighteenth eug-r.-.-meut.’*’ Wiltbrd, un 
CJiron. of Hindus. Asiut. Research. v.28d. 

8 B agavadam, p. 1 hole history of Crishna,” says Anquetil Du- 

perron, in Ins Observations oil the Bb .cravat, in the ttecherches Historiques et 
(ivjgr.iphiqucs sur 1'Inde, “ is a mere tissue of Greek and Iba.um obscenities, 
covered with a veil of spirituality, which, among the fanaiics of nil descrip- 
lions, conceals the most abominable enormities.” Speaking of a temple of 
Vnhiiu at SatymanpAun, in the Mysore, Dr. Buchanan s, “ The rath, or 
clinnot, UInnging t<» it, is very large, and rielily carved, the figures on it, 
.»• presenting the amours of that cod, in the form of Chrishna, are the most 
ii 237 lhut 1 Ul C ' Cr £€Cn * ’ ^kanan's Journey through Mysore, etc., 

3 A name of Vishnu. 

4 Another name of Vishnu, vide supra, p. 247 . 

6 Ariat. Rescan h. ij. 121. 

* “ As , t ? r u ?‘oY ” fc;iy ' ^' 1 Wil,inm Jono ". (Disc, on the Gods of Greece, 
It:., y, and India), In >ceu to lime ktu n reforracraf the doctrines contained 
in too Vedas; and, t. ..ir:M his good-r.uturc led liim to censure these ancient 
ImH; because they enj.».n.?d tlie sacrifii.es of cattle, jet he is admitted as the 
ninth at atur, even b> ti c Brahmen-- of Can.” 

7 A controversy has been started, whether the religion of Buddha waa 
derived from that of Brahma, or that of Brahma from the religion of Buddha. 
1 here seems littlo chance that data will ever be obtained, to prove cither the 
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are told is yet to come, and is expected to appear mounted BOOK II. 
(like the crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white chap. vi. 
horse, witk a cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down 
all incorrigible and impenitent offenders wko sliall tken be 
on-earth .” 1 

It will require tke addition of but a few passages more of 
tkis wild mytkology, to convey a satisfactory idea of tko 
actions and qualities wkick tke Hindus ascribe to their 
supreme deities. “It is related/’ says Mr. Wilford, 2 “iir 
tke Scanda, 3 that when tko whole earth was covered with 
water, and Vishnu lay extended asleep in tke bosom of 
Devi/ a lotos arose from kis navel. Brahma sprung from 
that flower, and looking round 'without seeing any creature 
on tke boundless expanse, imagined himself to be tke first¬ 
born, and entitled to rank above all futuie beings. Re¬ 
solving, however, by investigation, more fully to satisfy 
himself, he glided down tke stalk of tke lotos, and finding 
Vishnu asleep, asked loudly wko he was. I am tko first-, 
bom, answered Vishnu, waking: and as Brahma contra¬ 
dicted him, they had an obstinate battle, till Makadeva, or 
Siva, pressed between them in great wrath, saying, It is I 
wko am truly tke first-born; but I will resign my preten¬ 
sions to either of you wko shall be able to reach and behold 
tke summit of my head, or the soles of my feet. Brahma 
instantly ascended; but having fatigued himself to no pur¬ 
pose in the regions of immensity, yet loth to abandon his 
claim, he returned to Maliadeva, and declared that he had 
attained the crown of his head, calling, as his witness, the 
first-born cow. For this union of pride and falsehood, 
the angry god ordained, tlie,t no sacred rites should be per- 


one or the other. Clemons Alexandrians would lead us to believe, that the 
reli: iuuof Buddha, in his time must have been in hhih repute: Ei<rt£c 
!*,&/»', savs he (Sir. in. lib. i. p. 3-VJ), ot rots Boutm nvii/ojxrj'oi Trapayye/Vacn, 
ov & urrJpSoW <r* hvott,to$ w$ 0c<w rrrifirjKaat. (See abo llieronvm. Cont. 
Jovian, lib. i. cap. *26.) This divinity was not confined to the Asiatics. There 
was n Butu.* 3 , or Bu.o of E*rypt, a B lttus of Cyrene, and a Boeotu ?»t «.rw ce. 
(S-e Bryant’s Analysis uf Ancient Mythology, iii. *70.) One cf the primitive 
authors of the sectof Mmichc.nrs took the name of Buddas; another that oi 
Mane 3 ; both of them names identical with the names of tfods and sacred King3 
ftY prmpr the Hindus. Beausobre Hist, de Manieli, livj. ch. i.—M. 

Much additional information has been 'ollectcd since this was written, and 
the history of JBuddhi-o: cv irly made out. See Btmonf Bidoits <*• l 
dbisme, and Harvey’s Eastern Munuchi-in and Manual of Buddhism. 

» A&iat. Research, i. 230. Sec also Ward's View, &c. of the llmdus, (I J 
London Ed.) for an account of the ten avatars. 

174. a One of the Pwpanaai 

s This means literally the r .due??. 
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formed to Brahma. When Vishnu returned, he acknow¬ 
ledged that he had not been able to see the feet of 
Mahadevaj confessed him to be the first-born among the 
gods, and entitled to rank above them all” 

After a passage such as this, who would expect to find 
the following] “The patriarch Atterien retired into a 
forest, and there performed rigorous devotion, having for 
bis nourishment nothing but the wind, and being exposed 
to all the injuries of the atmosphere. One day he addressed 
his vows to the Eternal in these words: O thou who hast 
created, and who preservest the universe; O thou by 
whom it is destroyed; give me the knowledge of thyself, 
and grant me the vision of thee! Then a fire issuing from 
the crown of the votary’s head, made all the gods tremble, 
and they had recourse to Vishnu, to Siva, and to Brahma. 
Those three divinities, completely armed and mounted, ac- . 
companied by Lacshmi, Gunga, and Seraswati, their wives, 
presented themselves before the saint. Prostrating him¬ 
self, Atterien worshipped them, and uttered the following 
words: O you three Lords, know that I recogniso only one 
God: inform me which of you is the true divinity, that I 
raay address to him alone my vows and adorations! To 
this application the three Gods replied; Learn, 0 devotee, 
that there is no real distinction between us: what to you 
appears such is only by semblance: the Single Being ap¬ 
pears under three forms; by the acts of creation, of pre¬ 
servation, and destruction: but he is One.” 1 Yet this 
"Single” Being, this One God, is thus again represented, a 
few pages after, in the same Purana: “Even Brahma, finding 
himself alone with liis daughter, who was full of charms and 
knowledge, conceived for her a criminal passion.” 2 Thus are 
we taught by the Hindus themselves to interpret the lofty 
phrases which the spirit of exaggeration and flattery so 
frequently puts into their mouths. 


Of the First-born Mahadeva, or the One, Eternal God 
under one of Ids forms, we have the following sacred story. 
He vas placing one day at dice with Parvati, 3 when they 
quarrelled, and parted in wrath to different regions. They 
severally performed rigid acts of devotion, but the fires 
which they kindled blazed so vehemently os to threaten a 


1 Bugavaduui, p. 9G, el scq. 


2 lb. 178. 


3 One of the names of his wife. 
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/'gCWr®^ e ^ u fl a S 1 ' at; 'O n - The devas,’ in great alarm, hastened 
to^Brahma, who led them to Mahadeva, and supphcated him 
to recall his consort; but the wrathful deity only answered, 
that she must come by her own free choice. They accor¬ 
dingly despatched Gunga, the river goddess, who prevailed 
on Parvati to return to him, on condition that his love for 
her should be restored. The celestial mediators then em¬ 
ployed Camadeva," who wounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows; but the angry divinity reduced him to 
ashes with a flame from his eye. Parvati soon after pre¬ 
sented herself before him in the form of a Cirati, or 
daughter of a mountaineer, and seeing him enamouivd of 
her, resumed her own skapo. 3 Of the various passages of 
a similar nature, presented to us in the history of this 
God, 1 shall content myself with another, extracted by 
Mr. Wilford from tho Scanda Parana. “There had sub¬ 
sisted,” says he, 4 “for a long time, some animosity between 
Brahma and Mahadeva in their mortal shapes; and the 
latter, on account of his bad conduct, which is fully 
described in the Puranas, had, it appears, given much 
uneasiness to Swayambhuva, and Satarupa. For he was 
libidinous, going about stark-naked, with a large club in 
his hand. Be this as it may, Mahadeva, who was the 
eldest, saw his claim as such totally disregarded, and 
Brahma set up in his room. This intrusion the latter 
wanted to support; but made use of such lies as pro¬ 
voked Mahadeva to su6h a point, that he cut off one of his 
heads in his divino form.” Such arc the ideas which the 
Hindus entertain of the actions and character of their 
supreme deities; on whom, notwithstanding, they lavish 
all the most lofty epithets of divinity which human 
language can supply. 5 


<§L 
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1 A general name of the inferior gods. 2 ouo of the devas. 

3 Sec this story as extracted flroi 1 the Puranas, Asiat. lie searches, iii. 102. 

« lb. vi. 474. 

6 Mnc.h of what has been cited in the text is sectarial, intended to exalt Siva 
or Vishnu at the expense of the other, or of Brahma. A very great part is (ho 
invention, also, of comparatively modern times, when the manners of t .10 
Hindus had received a taint from Mahomedan licentiousness. Many of the 
faalts, however, are, no doubt, inseparable from ai! mythological r-v 
which the passions and acts of men are attributed to divinities, It must be 
remembered, however, that the gods of the Hindus are, even in the opinion of 
the vulgar, finite beings, living f r along period, but destined lo die. Nor is 
this notion to be taken ns a proof of their unworthy conception of the divino 
nature ; it is rather u proof Lliat they attach the character of inferior divinity 
to the objects of their worship. Eternity, ami all tin* higher attributes of 
godhead, are reserved for the one God, the origin of all things. If the languages 
of panegyric ascribes them to tho personifications of his power, it is less in 
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Tliis theology affords a remarkable instance of tliatrpro¬ 
gress in exaggeration and flattery' which I have described 
as the genius of rude religion. As the Hindus, instead of 
selecting one god, to whom they assigned all power in 
heaven and in earth, distributed the creation and admi¬ 
nistration of the universe among three divinities, they 
divided themselves into sects ; and some attached them¬ 
selves more particularly to one deity, some to another. 1 


thcT own persons than as emanations from him, and identifiable with him. 
This is always the prevailing idea of hymns and prayers addre-sed to the divi¬ 
nities who are the subjects of praise.—W. 

' Mr. Puter-son, In his Discourse on tho Origin of the ITIndu Religion, ileli- 
ne ucs u terrible picture of this Hindu controversy. J he people separated, he 
tells us, “into sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of 
their devotion, in preference to and exclusive of the others: the followers of 
Vishnu and Siva invented new symbols, each, to ascribe to their respective 
divinity the attribute of creation. Tiiis contention for pre-eminence ended in 
the total suppression of the worship of Bralmia, and the temporary submission 
of Vishnu to the superiority of Siva; but this did not lust long: the sect 3 
raised crusades against each other; hordes of armed fanatics, under the title 
of S.inya is and Yairagis, enlisted themselves as champions of their respective 
faith; the former devoted their lives in support of the superiority of Siva; 
and the latter were no less zealuus for tho rights of Vishnu: alternate 
vie tory and defeat marked the progress of a religious war, which for ages conti- 
nued to harass the earth, and inflame mankind against each other.’ 1 A .si at. 
Research, vih. 45,40. l>r. Buchanan informs us, «• That the worshippers of the 
two gods (Vishnu and Siva,) who ore of different setts, are verv apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by violence ; bo that 
the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have recourse to the fear of the 
bayonet, to prevent the controversy from producing bad effects.” Buchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore, &c., i 13. The missionary Dubois observes, that 
“we see tho two sects striving to exalt the respective deities whom they 

worship, and to revile those of their opponents.The followers of 

Vishnu vehemently insist that he is far superior to Siva, and is alone worthy of 
all honour. .... The disciples of Siva, on the contrary, no less obsti¬ 
nately affirm that Vishnu is nothing, and 1ms never done any act, but trie i:s so 
base as to provoke shame and indignation,” &c. Description, &x. of tiie 
People of India, p. 08. See ,too, the Mgsionary Ward’s Yi"w,&c. of the Hin¬ 
doos.Bond. Ed. Introd. p. 27. 


The preface to (Bhagavadam) the French translation of the Bhagavat, by M. 
D’Oh-caville, say.-, “The Indiana are divided into two orthodox sects, which] 
however, violently oppose one another; the one asserting the supremacy of 

Vishnu, the other of *iva.The Puranas,” it says, “differ in 

their interpretations of the Vedas, some of them giving the supremacy to 
Brahma, some to Vishnu, and some to Siva. These- books are. properly 
speaking, pieces of controversial theology. The Brahmens, who composed 
them, disputing to which of their three gods tho supremacy bolongs, support 
,s of each by an emu moss mass of mvthotogteaf legends and mys¬ 
tical opinions, ju favour of the G 1 whom the author adopts. All are equally 
supported by the authority of the Vedas.” 

Vr. Culebrooke, describing the different sects of the Hindus, informs ire that 
“Saneara Admrya, the • vicnr.ited comrr ntator on the V. da, contended for 
the attributes at hma, and founded or confirmed the reel of Salvos, who wor¬ 
ship Mahadevu as the buprtme Bung, and deny the independent existence of 
Viilinu and other Deltas. Madhava Acluirya and Yaliubha Achn-ya hare in 
l,ke manner established the sect of Vaisbiuivaa who adore Vislmu ns God. 
The Suras (less numerous than he two sects above mentioned) worship the 
: tin. mid neknov led; no other divinity. '} he Gunaputyas adore G inesa, as 
uniting in his person all the attributes of the Deity." Note A. on the Religion* 
Ceremonies of the Hindus. Asiat. Research, vii. 
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.tty the usual consequence appeared. Whichever 
three gods any votary selected for his peculiar 
patron, ho expected to x>erform to him one of the most 
agreeable of all possible services, by representing him as 
superior to the other two. This we find to have been the 
practice, invariably and enthusiastically. In a passage 
from the Scanda Purana, one of the sacred books in 


honour of Siva, we have seen by what legends his votaries 
endeavour to elevate him above Brahma and Vishnu; 
whilo he cuts off the head of the one for contest ing with 
him the supremacy, and has it expressly yielded up to him 
by the other. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
favourite god should bo only superior to the rest ; what- 
ever honour is derived from their actions, that too must 
be claimed for him; and he is asserted to be himself the 
author of all their achievements. 1 

A still higher strain of flattery succeeds. Not only must 
he absorb their actions, it is accounted still nobler if he 
can be asserted to absorb even themselves; if Siva, for 
example, can be affirmed, not only to be Siva, and to be at 
once creator, preserver, and destroyer, but can be declared 
to be Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves. Beyond even 
this, a step remains. In the same manner as he absorbs 
the gods, he is finally made to absorb everything. He is 
asserted to be the universe itself. He is then all in all. 
We shall find this prooeas pursued with tho Hindu divi¬ 
nities, one after another. In another sacred book, 2 dedi¬ 
cated to Siva, that god in made to declare, * I have always 
been, and I always am, and I always will be. There is no 
second of whom I can say that I am he, and that he is 1. 
I am the within of all the withins. I am in all surfaces. 
Whatever is I am; and whatever is not I am. I am 
Brahma; and I am also Brahme; and I am the causing 
cause. Whatever is in the east I am ; and whatever is in 
the west I am; and whatever is in the south I am; and 


<SL 
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1 It is strange that this source of i rploxity and contradiction did not sug¬ 
gest an explanation of the difficulties previously intimated, tor a more 
detailed view of the sects of tho Hindus, sec Asiai. Kc-scarchcs vob. xn. 
and xvii.—W. 

2 Tho Oupnc&hftt, of which an ancient version into the Persian language 
lias 1 een found. Anquitil Bupcrron published first some specimen;-, of'a 
translation from this in the Recherches Historiques et Reogmplaques sur 
Untie, and has since oublbhcd a translation of the whole in Laiiu. Ther is 
a translation f it likewise among the lute Mr. Ailuiu'u maniuaripts in tho 
British Museum. 
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whatever is in the north I am. Whatever is below^ 
and whatever is above I am. I am man, and not man, and 
* woman. I am the truth; I am the ox; and I am all other 
animated beings. I am more ancient than all. I am the 
king of kings. And I am in all the great qualities. I am 
the perfect being. Whatever has been, Kudra 1 is; and 
whatever is he is ; and whatever shall bo he is. Jtudra is 
life, and is death; and is the past, present, and future; 
and is all worlds.” 2 But if the votaries of Siva, with 
exaggerating devotion, thus infinitely exalt him above all ; 
the same, or, if possible, still greater houours, do the 
adorers of Vishnu lavish upon that divinity. “ Let it not 
be thought,” says the Bhagavat, “that Vishnu is only one 
of the three divinities, or triple powers. Know that he is 
the principle of all. It is he who created the universe by 
his productive power; it is he who supports all by his 
preserving power ; it is he, in fine, who destroys all by his 
destructive power. He creates under the form of Brahma, 
and destroys under that of Siva. The productive power 
is more excellent than the destructive, and the preserving 
more excellent than the productive. To the name of 
Vishnu, therefore, is attached the pre-efeiinence, since the 
title of preserver or saviour is peculiarly attributed to 
him.” 3 In the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna is thus addressed : 
“O mighty being! who, greater than Brahma, art the 
prime creator! eternal god of gods! the world’s mansioh! 
thou art the incorruptible being distinct from all things 
transient! Thou art before all gods, and the supremo 
supporter of the universe! Thou knowest all things ! By 
thee, 0 infinite form! the universe was spread abroad. 
Thou art Vayoo the god of winds, Agneo the god of fire, 
Varoon the god of oceans, Sasanka the moon, Prajapatee 
the god of nations! Reverence be unto thee before and 
behind, reverence be unto thee on all sides, O thou who 
art all in all! Infinite is thy power and thy glory! Thou 
includest all things, wherefore thou art all things.”* In a 

i One of the many names of Siva, or Mahadcva. 2 Oupnckhat. ix 

3 Iihagavadam, p. 8, 9. 

4 lih.Tcrvat-Ciceta, p. 94: see similar brings of praises, Ibid. pp. 84 to 88; 
pp. 78, 79; P. 70. At p. 80, he is denominated, “ The father and the mother of 
this world ; which affords another curious coincidence with the phraseology 
of other religions. The orphic verses n-cpi ^uo-c&xr make Jupiter the “ fatiior 
aiid mother of all things.” 

Ilai-TMy ncv crv rrarijp, ftijrrjp, &c.—Hymn. Ix. ver. 18. 
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ription, taken from a stone at Buddha Gaya, 
Buddha is thus addressed: “Reveronco be unto thee, O 
god, in the form of the god of mercy; the lord of all things, 
the guardian of the universe. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesa. 1 Thou art lord of the universe! Thou art* 
under the proper form of all tilings, moveable and im¬ 
moveable, the possessor of the whole.” 2 

Among the numerous expressions of panegyric and 
adoration which the Hindus apply to their divinities, none 
seem to have made a deeper impression upon some of the 
most intelligent of our English inquirers, than the epithet 
one. 3 This has so far prevailed as to impress them with a 
belief that the Hindus had a refined conception of the 
unity of the Divine Nature. Yet it seems very clear that 
the use of such an epithet is but a natural link in that 
chain of unmeaning panegyric which distinguishes the 
religion of ignorant men. When one divinity has been 
made to engross the powers of all tho rest, it is the neces¬ 
sary termination of this piece of flattery, to denominate 



Sanscrit insc 


Valerius Soranus calls Jupiter “ the father and mother of the gods.” 

Jupiter omnipoten.s, regum Ilex ipse Deumqnc 
Progenitor, Gcneirixque Deitm ; Dens unus et idem. 

Apud Augustin, do Civitut. Dei, lib. iv. cap. xi. et lib. vii. cap. ix. 

Synesitts uses similar language: 

-u Trarrip, cru 5Wou 

-u o’ ap<mv (tv &* « ;Aw.—Syys. Hymn. iii. 

Even .Martial, in a sort of u Hymn, or eulogy upon Mercury, beginning 
Ilermea Marti.i seruli volnptas, 

Hermes omnibus ernditns arrnis ; 

&c. &e., end* thus, 

Hermes omnia so us, et ter unus— Mart. Fp. lib. iv. cp. 25. 

“ De Deo, ejusque cuUu, itn Clmldteos tradldissc referunt; 1. Esse Deum 
omnium regem , parentemque, c»jus ]>rov<d?ntiu uuivenorum ordo ntque ornnlus 
/actus cst.— I’.ruckeri Hist. Crit. Pliilosophia;, lib. ii. cap. ii. sect. 1*. 

1 Another name for Siva. J Asiat, ltesearch. i. 284, 285. 

3 Much of what follows on this subject is verbal quibbling, One, in San¬ 
scrit, as in other languages.'may no doubt imply “chief,” “principal,” ur meta¬ 
phorically denote identity of persons; bnt it hould have been proved that the 
word was so used when applied to the “One" Deity. It does not signify, 
when so employed, the chief—-or the same—hut the one distinct from and 
above all, and from whom all things proceeded. What notions Mr. Mill would 
have the term express he should have explained; it is evident that he lias in 
hi* instances confounded very different things; th • notion of one of many with 
• lie over many, and the simple ideas of unity and upremaev, with more com¬ 
prehensive ideas of other attributes. Why should the belief of one God not 
prevail amongst the Air* a:is What do we understand of ouencss more than 
tiiey? Why should not the Heathen nations have had some perception of this 
truth, although it foiled to influence their practice? “Tho intelligent pagans 
acknowledged only unc God according to the phrase quoted by Laertius of 
Thales. G<"1 is the. olde st of all things, because he is unmade or unj induced, 
and the only thing that is so.”—i. 35. “The Pagans do often diaraetcrir.e the 
Supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are incommunleably 
proper to him, thereby plainly distinguishing him irum all other inferior goUti.’’ 
Cuaworth, ii. 11.—W. 
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him the one. Oriental scholars ought moreover to havo 
reflected that one is an epithet of very common and vague 
application in the languages of Asia; and is by no means 
a foundation whereon to infer among the Hindus any con¬ 
ception analogous to that which' we denote by the term 
Unity of God.” The translation of the Institutes of Menu 
affords us a very satisfactory example: “ Then only is a 
man perfect when he consists of three persons united, his 
wife, himself, and his son; and thus have learned Brahmens 
announced this—tho husband is even one with his wife.” 1 
\ et surely no unity of being was supposed in this triune 
person, a man, Ins wife , and his son. Ad, we are informed 
by Macrobius, was among the Assyrians a word which 


signified one, and was a name conferred by them upon 
their chief divinity. 3 The Babylonians applied it to their 
principal goddess. 3 The god ltimmon, as we learn from 
the Bible, h-.id the same epithet. 4 Mr. Bryant says it was 
a sacred title among all the Eastern nations, and originally 
conferred upon the sun. 5 Even tlie Greek poetj, who have 
nover been suspected of refined notions of the unity of 
God, employ it to profusion. It is applied to Jupiter, to 
Pluto, to the sun, to Dionysus.® All the gods are affirmed 
to be one. 7 “ One power/’ says the Orphic poetry, “ one 
divinity, Jupiter the great ruler of all.” 8 Plutarch in¬ 
forms us that AjdoIIo was frequently denominated the 
monad, or the only one; 9 and from the emperor Julian 
we learn, that the people of Edessa had a god whom they 
called Mommus, a word of the same interpretation. 10 Few 


1 Institutes of Menu, ch. ix. 45. 

3 Deo, quem summmn maxim unique venerantnr, A hid nomen, dederant. 
i i ; v.jminis interpretatio afgniticat vnm. Macn-b. Satur. lib. i. cap. 23. 

I m-: reduplication Mr. Bryant, "w ith p<: d reason, supposes to 1 <j a superlative , 
but is wrong 1 in supposing it an ordinal, i. 29. 

J A£a, rjSwrj ksi vto lhfivAiavtuv n Up*, Hcsycliius, ad verb. The Greeks 
Save It, lor a feminine application, a feminine termination. 

' Z'.charinii, < b. xii. ver. 11. ** As tho mourning of Adod Bimmon, in the 
Talley of Mc^i/ldon. • 

4 Anuly of Anoeut Mythology, i. 29. 

« Mbs Z*us,«s Aidt K , «« 1 Uiowis A.ovvtrtK, 

Mh« dcos ev natnecrat .— Orph. Frag. tv. p. 364 
IIAovtwi*, lhp 7 iC Aijpvrrp. Kv~ F :s, F.pwre?, 

Tpi 7<uvc;, Nijprus. Kat KviMO X c.ir^ 

'F.ppTtatf/HfciVTOt re kAvt<k, Hgv, Zo*Ve, xau ‘Hop 
Apnptf, l.Kii .,;o; A.-r&AAwr', <?cos cotu— Bcnncsianax. 

” Orphic, Fr&gra. vi.366. 

& Itjf MO.NAAA rov? ayfyas opopu&tv AiroWtava .—Plutarch. I As ct 
O-uris, 311. 

* » < »rat. K p. 150. See note 2, in page 256, where Mercury la denomianted 
the Thrice-unc. 
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DKtfons shall we find without a knowledge of the unity of 
the Divine Nature, if we take such expressions of it as 
abound in the Hindu writings for satisfactory evidence. 
13) this token, Mr. Park found it among the savage3 of 
Africa. 1 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious authors 
have laid hold of the term Brahme, or Brahm, the neuter 
of Brahma, the masculine name of the creator." This they 
have represented as the peculiar appellation of the one 
god; Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, being only names of the 
particular modes of divine action But this supijosition 
(for it is nothing more) 3 involves the most enormous 
inconsistency ; as if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of 
action to be truly set forth in the characters of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva; as if the same people could at once be 
so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
Divine Nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction 
between the character of God and his modes of action. 
The parts of the Hindu writings, however, which are 
already before us, completely refute this gratuitous notion, 
and prove that Brahme is a mere unmeaning epithet of 
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1 “The belief of one God,” says he, “ ar. I of a fntare st.ite of reward and 
punishment, is entire and universal amoc - them.” Park's Travel* in Africa, 
p.273. 

'■* Sir W. Jones says (Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, an<J India), 41 It 
must always l>c remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are instructed 
by their own books,in truth acknowledge only one supreme bcintr, whom they 
call Brahme, or the Great One, in the neuter gender; they believe his es . nee 
to be infinitely removed from the comprehension of any mind but Ins own; 
mid they suppose him to manifest Ms power by the operation of Ins divine 

■ 

whence lie is often" denominated the lust male. * * * * When they consider 

' - i ‘ 

existed not before, thev call the Deitv Brahma, in the masculine gender also; 

n they view him in the light of Destroyer, or rather chanyer of forms, 
they give him a thousand names, of which Siva, Isu or lswara, Undra, Ilara, 
Samhlrt, and Mahadcva, or Mahesa, are the most common." Mr. NNiltord 
<»Vsiat. Research. Lii. 370) cays that Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahadcva, “ are 
only tlie principal form 3 in which the Brahmens tench tins people to adore 
Bralnn, or the Great One/' 

o I: i> -om thing more than rappoeition. “The attributes are affirmed by 
the Vedas to be the creating, protecting, destroying, and the like, powers of 
the Supreme Being. Them worship, under various representations by u.,: ms 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to'the human race, who, 
owing to the w a ve ri ng nature of their minds, cannot without assistance fix the 
tlio'urht 3 °n Incomprehensible end Almighty Be.*:•;/* Defence of Hindoo 
Theism, by Sunkar.T Sastri. Remmohun Roy, whilst he denies the nece mey- 
of the v. i -hip, equally admits the character of personified attributes attached 
bv tho Vedas themselves to Brahme, Vishnu, and Sira. Translation* from the 
Vedas, p. 145.—W. 
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praise, applied to various gods j 1 and no more indicative 
of refined notions of tlie unity, or any perfection of the 
Divine Nature, than other parts of their panegyrical devo¬ 
tions. W e have already beheld Siva decorated with this 
title." Vishnu is denominated the supreme Brahme in 
the Bhag vat-Gee ta. 3 Nay, we find this Brahme, the great, 

1 This is a specimen of most perverse reasoning. Brahme is said to be a 
mere unmeaning epithet of praise, applied to various gods; but if it means 
nothing, what honour can it do them, why is it attached to them ? It must have 
some signification, or it would not he employed. It may ho absurdly used; 
but, undoubtedly, when God or man is called Brahme, it is intended to say, 
that lie is something of a more elevated nature than his ordinary nature — that 
he is, in fact, one with that being, who, according to particular doctrines, is 
not only the cause of all that exists, but is all that exists. The reasonableness 
of the Vedanta philosophy, the fitness of sectarial panegyric, arc nut in ques¬ 
tion. The eulogy of any individual god by identifying him with Brahme, 
derives its weight entirely from the notion that besides the inferior divinities, 
there Is a God, one, uncreated and eternal, with whom to te identified, figu¬ 
ratively or philosophically, is highest praise.—W. 

2 Vide supra, p. 316. 

3 Bhagvat-Gecta, p. 84. The term Para Brahme, or Great Brahme, is ap- 

plicd, not once, but many times to Crishna, in the Bhagavat. See Ilalhcd’s 
translation in Maurice’s Hindostan, ii. 342, 3ol, 3V1, 37h, 377, 379, 3s0, 

417,441. “The Sri Vuishnavam Brahmens,” w, Dr. Buchanan (Journey 
through Mysore, etc., i. 144), “worship Vishnu and the gmls of his family 
only, and all over tho Deccan are almost exclusively the officiating priest., in 
tne temples of these deities They ullegc Brahma :-> be a son of Vishnu, and 
Siva tho son of Brahma. Vishnu they consider us the same with Para Brahma” 
(thus Dr. Buchanan spoils it instead of Brahme), “ or the Supreme lb ing.” 
Yet of this Supreme Being, this Para Bralmia, thev behove as follows : “ Oner 
•of the A suras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the inhabitants of 
which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of Brahma I.oka. the heaven 
of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take the place ; it being destined not to 
fall, so long as the women who resided in it should preserve their chastity. 
The angels at length ottered up their prayers to Vishnu, who tool: upon himse.f 
the form of a most beautiful young man, and became Budha Avatara. En¬ 
tering then Into the city, he danced naked before the women, and inspired 
thorn with hx.se desires, so that the fortress soon fell a pr. v to the angels.” 
Ibid. Even Vach, the daughter of Ambhrinn, i »! corated with all the attri¬ 
butes of divinity. Mr. Colebrooke gives us the following literal version of a 
hv mn in one of the \ edas, which Vach, lie informs us, “ speaks in praise of 
herself ns the supreme and universal soul” [the title which, it is pretended, 
exclusively belongs to Brahme] —I range with the Rudras, with the Yasns, 
with the Adityns, and with the Viswtdevas. I uphold both the sun and the 
ocean [metre and vomna], the firmament, and fire, etc, * * Me, who uin the 
queen, the conferrer of w ealth, the pos; -or of knowledge, and first of such 



, , .. . slay the demon,foe of Brahma: fur the people 

1 make war on thetr foes ; and I pervade heaven and eurth. I bore the lather 

*?±z r ‘, ,T'rv y; 1 ? ana «*» mm* «t«>• ««■•.:., 

aud therefore do 1 jicrvade nil beings, and touch this heaven with my form! 
Ontflnatiiig all l".*m:;t, I pat.v like the breeze: l am above tills heaven, beyond 

«“® ?“I t ' 1 \, nm . Y'r ’? 1,lc ??«• t'wt am I." As, at. Beseareh. fill. 

402, 403. Mi. ( dobrooke sals that Vtich Mgnuies speech, and that she ia 
personified as the active power of Bruhtna,proceeding from him. Ibid. 'J here 
l\ f \ a \ riou » d ‘? cr ‘P t ; vc of 1110 oni\cr.ini soul, translated from thn- 

\tdas by.Mr, Colebrooke. Several persons “deeply conversant with holy 
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the sacred text of Menu, “is removed by repeating certain 
texts of the scripture; but a sin committed intentionally, 
by harsh penances of different sorts.” 1 The following 
account of the reason for performing penances, has the 
effect of exposing to religious antipathy all those persons 
who are affected with a bodily infirmity. “Some evil- 
minded persons,” says the same sacred volume, “ for sins 
committed in this life, and some for bad actions in a pre¬ 
ceding state, suffer a morbid change in their bodies: a 
stealer of gold from a Brahmen has whitlows on his nails ; 
a drinker of spirits, black teeth ; the slayer of a Brahmen, 
a marasmus; the violator of his preceptor’s bed, a de¬ 
formity in the generative organs; a malignant informer, 
fetid ulcers in his nostrils; a false detractor, stinking 
breath; a stealer of grain, the defect of some limb; a 
mixer of bad wares with good, some redundant member; a 
stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer of holy words, 
or an unauthorized reader of the scriptures, dumbness; a 
stealer of clothes, leprosy; a horse-stealer, lameness; the 
stealer of a lamp, total blindness; the mischievous extin¬ 
guisher of it, blindness in one eye; a delighter in hurting 
sentient creatures, perpetual illness; an adulterer, windy 
swelling in Ids limb . Thus, according to the diversity 
of actions, are bom men despised by the good, stupid, 
dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed. Penance, therefore, 
must invariably bo performed for the sake of cxpivition, 
since they who have not expiated their sins, will again 
spring to birth with disgiv.rviul , 

born man who has drunk spirit of rice through peiTcrsc 
delusion of mind, may drink more spirit in flame, and 
atone for his offence by severely burning his body; or he 
may drink, boiling hot, until he die, the urine ol a cow, or 
pure water, or milk, or clarified butter, or juice expre. >-d 


©there; we must nrako an estimate of our own, and feel a consequent pain or 
pleasure. The misery of another gives us a more lively idea of our h . pi- 
ncss, ami his happiness of our misery The former, therefore, produces 
delight: anil the hitter uneasiness." Hume's Treatise of Human Nature.ii. 
174. If this principle have a real existence in human natn. : and if the r ide 
mind in variably fashion the divine mind altar it* If, the bo kif, ao w ndui hilly 
common, that the Divine being is delighted with the self-indicted torment of 
Li; worshippers, is sufficiently accounted for. 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch.xt. 4d. 

* Ibid. 43 — 54. 
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cow-dung” 1 A curious reason is assigned for tho 
ciiap. vi. heinous guilt assigned to the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors by a Brahmen; because, “ stupified by drunken¬ 
ness, he might fall on something very impure, or might 
even, when intoxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of the 
Veda, or might do some other act which ought not to be 
done.” 2 “If a Brahmen kill by design a cat, or an ich¬ 
neumon, the bird chasha, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, 
or a crow, he must perform the ordinary penance required 
for the death of a Sudra;” 3 as if tho crime of killing a 
man were the same with that of killing a frog. “Should 
one of the twice-born eat the food of those persons with 
whom he ought never to eat, or food left by a woman, or a 
Sudra, or any prohibited flesh, he must drink barley gruel 
only for seven days and nights.”* “ Having taken goods 
of little value from the house of another man, he must 
procure absolution by performing the penance santapana, 
or by eating for a whole day the dung and urine of cows 
mixed with curds, milk, clarified butter, and water boiled 
with ciLsa grass, and then fasting entirely for a day and a 
night.” 3 The penances for venereal sin, and the descrip¬ 
tion of its various species, are unfit to be transcribed. 6 
Something might be said for penances, if they were attached 
solely to moral offences, aud proportioned in painfulness 
to the motives to offend ; because the efficacy of the 
punishment which is reserved to a subsequent life is com¬ 
monly annihilated by remoteness. How much of this 
useful character belongs to the penances of the Hindus, a 
few passages will disclose. “ He, who has officiated at a 
sacrifice for outcasts, or burned the corpse of a stranger, 
or performed rites to destroy the inuooent,” (a strange 
association of crimes!) “may expiate his guilt by three 
prajapatya penances ” r “ A total fast for twelve days and 
nights, by a penitent with his organs controlled, and his 
mind attentive, is tho penan e named paraea, which ex¬ 
piates all degrees of guilt,” 8 “ He who for a whole month 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 91,02. 2 Ibid. 97. 

3 Ibid. 132. 4 Ibid. 153. 5 Jbul. 1(55*213. 

6 See the Institute of Menu, ch. xi. 171 to 179, where every species of sexiud 
ubomination is deliberately specified. 

7 Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 198. “When a twice-born man performs the 
penance prajapati, lie must for three days eat onlv in the morning ; fur three 
days only in the evening ; for three days food unasked, but presented to him ; 
and for three more duvs. nothing.” Ibid. 212. 

8 Ibid. 210. 
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f more than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, 
as he happens by any means to meet with them, keeping 
his organs in subjection, shall attain the same abode with 
the regent of the moon.” 1 ‘‘Sixteen suppressions of the 
breath, while the holiest of texts is repeated with the 
three mighty words, and the triliteral syllable, continued 
each day for a month, absolve even the slayer of a Brahmen 
from his hidden faults.” 2 i; A priest who should retain in 
his memory the whole Rigveda would be absolved from 
guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest hands.” 3 To 
such a degree are fantastic ceremonies exalted above moral 
duties ; and so easily may the greatest crimes be compen¬ 
sated, by the merit of ritual, and unmeaning services. 4 

But the excess to which religion depraves the moral 
sentiments of the Hindus is most remarkably exemplified 
in the supreme, the ineffable merit which they ascribe to 
the saint who makes penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, with no other utensils or effects, 
than those necessary in making oblations to consecrated 
fire: and leaving all property, and all worldly duties be¬ 
hind him, he is there directed to live on pure food, on 
certain herbs, roots, and fruit, which ho may collect in the 
forest, to wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark, 
and to suffer tin hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails 
to grow continually. Ho is commanded to entertain those 
who may visit his hermitage with such food as himself 
may use, to perform the five great sacraments, to be con¬ 
stantly engaged in reading the Veda ; patient of all extre¬ 
mities, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the 
Supremo Being; a perpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts; 
with tender affection for all animated bodies. u Let him 
not eat the produce of ploughed land, though abandoned 
by any man, nor fruits and roots produced in a town, even 
though hunger oppress him.—Either let him break hard 


» Institutes of Uenu.ch. xi m. * lb5d 214 3 IbiJ 2G2 

4 C'cst WC superstition Ires dungtfrruse que lc pardon des crimes'attache it 

certaincs cftj&nonu *.\ ous pensw quo Dicu oubl^ra votre homicide, si 

vous vous baignez dans un fleuve, si vous Immolcz nne brebis noire, et si on 
prononce sur vous do* paroles. La second homicide vous sera done rardonnd 
au memo pnx, et mnsi tui troisiune, et cent meurtrea no vous «*outi*vor»i que 
cent brebis noires et cent ablutions! luitos mieux, miserntdes hamulus, r.m:t 
de meurtres, et point de brebia nolrus. Voltaire, Diet. JL’hilus. nu nmt >m r - 
stitiou. 
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'BOOStTT. fruits with a stone, or let his teeth serve as a pestle.—Let 

chap. vi. him slide backwards and forwards on the ground; or let 
" him stand a whole day on tiptoe; or let him continue in 
motion rising and sitting alternately; but at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters, and bathe. 
In the hot season let him sit exposed to five fires, four 
blazing around him with the sun above ; in the rains let 
him stand uncovered, without even a mantle , where the 
clouds pour the heaviest showers; in the cold season, let 
him wear humid vesture; andhnduring harsher and harsher 
mortifications, let him dry up his bodily frame. Let him 
live without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit, sleeping on the bare earth, 
dwelling at the roots of trees. From devout Brahmens 
let him receive alms to support life, or from other house¬ 
keepers of twice-born classes, who dwell in the forest. Or, 
if he has any incurable disease , let him advance in a 
straight path, towards the invincible north-eastern point, 
feeding on water and air, till his mortal frame totally decay, 
and his soul become united with the Supreme.” 1 

In conformity with these principles are formed those 
professors of mortification and piety, who are known under 
the modern name of Fakeers, and presented to Europeans 
a spectacle which so greatly surprised them. Of all the 
phenomena of human nature, none appears at first view 
more extraordinary than the self-inflicted torments of th4 
holy saints of Hindustan. Some of them keep their hands 
closed till they are pierced through by the growth of the 
nails. Others hold them above their heads, till the power 
of the arms is extinguished. They make vows to remain 
iu the standing posture for years. Three men were seen 
by Fryer, whose! vow extended to sixteen years. One of 
them luid completed his dreadful penance; of the rest, 
one had passed five years in torment, the others, three. 




Institutes of Menu, ch. vi. 3 to S. and 1G to 32. There is a certain stage in 
the progie.v, from extreme barbarity to some degree of intellectual imrrove- 
jueiit, iu Vilk h worship by sell inflkted torments seems naturally to suggest 
• ti,G ] >r ? c f LS People of Mexico come next, perhaps, to the 
Hindus, though certainly at a prcxUgione dwtanre behind them, in the devotion 
<»1 pain and muttering. ‘ Jt makes one shudder” (t-avs Clnvigero, book\i. 

22). * io read the austerities which they exercised on themselves. They 
mangled their flesh, as if it lmd been insensih’ , and let their blood run iii 
such profusion, that It appeared “to be a superfluous Uuid of the bodv.” Their 
:s watchings, and other efforts of shsttasnot, « 
cut ext remit ici*, Joid. 
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were prodigiously swelled, and deeply ulcerated; BO.OK II. 
and became at last too weak to support their bodies, when chap. vi. 


they leaned on a pillow suspended from a tree. Others, — 
turning their heads to gaze at the heaven over their 
shoulder, remain fixed in that posture, till the head can 
no longer be restoed to its natural position, and no aliment 
except in the liquid stato, can pass down their throats. 

The ceremony, commanded by Menu, “of sitting, in the 
hot season, between five fires,*’ cannot be conceived with¬ 
out horror. A yogee, or penitent, actually se3n by Fryer, 
had resolved to undergo this penance for forty days, at a 
public festival, where an immense concourse of spectators 
were assembled. Early on the morning, after having 
seated himself on a quadrangular stage he fell prostrate, 
and continued fervent in his devotions, till the sun began 
to have considerable power. He then rose, and stood on 
one leg, gazing stedfastly at the sun, while fires, each large 
enough, says the traveller, to roost an ox, were kindled at 
the four corners of the stage; the penitent counting his 
beads, and occasionally, with his pot of incense, throwing 
combustible materials into the fire to increase the flames. 
He next bowed himself down in the centre of the four 
fires, keeping his eyes still fixed upon the sun. After- 
wa^F, placing him self upright on his h< ad, with hi 
eMyaled in tho air, he stood for the extraordinary space of 
three hours, if* that inverted position; ho then seated 
himself with hia legs aoroc c >. and thi minor 

the raging heat of the suu and of the fires till the end of 
the day. Other penitents bury themselves up to the neck 
in tho ground, or even wholly below it, loaving only a 
little hole through which they may breathe. They tear 
themselves with whips; they Tepose on beds of iron 
spikes; 1 they chaiu themselves for life to the foot of a 
tree: the wild imagination of the race appears in short to 
have been racked to devise a sufficient variety of fantastic 
modes of tormenting themselves. The extent to which 
they carry the penance of fasting is almost incredible. 
They fix their 0308 on the blazing sun till the power of 
vision is extinguished. 2 The following description, in tho 

1 Set* a curious description in tho. \ ;,tt. Rev. v. 49, of a fukoer, seen at 
Benares by Bfr. Dnnonn, who had used this Tk d for thirty-five years. 

- Sec Fryer's Travel*, pp. !U2, 103.- Sonoenn’s Vovnpe. i. l*2i. 17G. 

Hamilton’s Voyage to the Last Indies, i. 2 7 4.—Voyage de Tuverm.r, iv. lift. • 
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tr. drama entitled Sacontala, how much soever partaking of 
chap. vi. the hyperbolical character of oriental poetry, conveys a 

—•- most remarkable image of the length of time, the patience, 

and steadiness, with which the devotees of the forests 
must have remained immoveable in their solitary positions. 
« You see,” says one of the personages ^f the drama, “ in 
that grove a pious Yogee, motionless as a pollard, holding 
his thick, bushy hair, and fixing his eyes on the solar orb.— 
Mark; his body is covered with a white ants’ edifice, made 
of raised clay; the skin of a snake supplies the place of 
his sacerdotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound his neck; 
and surrounding birds’ nests almost conceal his shoulders. 1 
The same venerable character is thus further described in 
the Bhagvat-Geeta; “ The Yogee constantly exerciseth the 
spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and 
spirit; free from hope, and free from perception. He 
planteth his own seat firmly on a spot that is undefiled, 


Mr. Richardson, in his Arabic and Persian Dictionary, under the word Fakeer, 
c a vs. “ Every invention of perverted lnpi nuity is exhausted m deforming ami 
distorting nature." And Mr. Wilkins (Note 113, subjoined to his translation 
... , . , “ Tim <1 Vf ll. ill till! VUle.*l* aCCd/tation. S12IU- 


ofThc Bhngvat-Gceta) says, “The nerd zeal, in the vulgar acceptation, signi¬ 
fies the voluntary infliction of pain, the inodes ot doing which, ns practised 
to this day by the zealots of India, are as various as they are horrible and 
astonishing.” Remier, who describes most of the penances alluded to in the 
text, mentions their standing on their hands, with the head down and the feet 
up: “ D’autrcs qui se tenoient les heures entires sur leursmains sansbrauler, 
la tide on has et les pieds on lmut,et ainsi de je ne s<?ai cnhibien d’autrcs sort os 
dc postures tellcment contraintcs et tellcmcnt diftioiles, quo nous n avons dc 
biiteleurs qui les pussent imitcr; et tout cola, cc scmble, par devotion comme 
j’ai dit, et par motif dc religion, oil on n'en sv5 Q roit sculement ducouvnr 
l’omhrc.” Lettrfc des GcutOs de lTIindoustan, p. 153, 154. 

2 Sacontala, Act vii. in Sir William Jones’s Works. One of tlic Moham¬ 
medan travellers, whose voyages are described by Itenaudot, says of these 
recluses, “ They fur the mort part stand motionless as statues, with their faces 
always turned to the Min. I formerly saw one in the posture here described, 
and returning U> India about sixteen years afterwards, I found him in the very 
same attitude, and was astonished he had not lost his eyesight by the intense 
lic it of the sun.” Itcnaudot s ancient Account of India and China, p. 3‘J. 
Bernier describes them thus: “ On en voit quantity de tout nuds assis ou 
couches les Jours et les nuits sur les cendres, ct assez ordinairement dcssous 
nuclqucs uns do ccs grands arbres, qui sont sur les hords des Talabs oil r^scr- 
v.dr* hi bicn dans des calories oui sont autour de lour Dcuras ou temples 


voir*, ou bicn dans des calories qui sont autour de lour Dcuras ou temples 
d’jrtolos.II n’y a Mtfgfere d’enfer si horrible a voir que ces gcns-3a tout 


nuds avec leur j^eati noire ccs grands chevcox, cea fusenux des bras dans ia 
posture que j’ai dlt, et ccs longue ougles cntortillds.” Lettres des Gcntlls dc 
f’Hindouatan, p. 151. Orme accounts In part, at least, and that very s it 
torily, for these astonishing efforts of patience and self-denial. “The many 
temporal advantages which the Brahmens derive from their spiritual authority, 
ard the impossibility of Nsing admitted into their tribe, have perhaps given 
ri.-c t > that number of Joguees :ind Fncquires, who torture themselves with 

• gain tin 

n Brahmen derives from his birth.’’ Onue’s Hist. Mi it.Trans. Indostan,!. 4. 
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nigh, nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass^which is called coos, covered with a skin and a cloth. 
There he, whose business is the restraint of his passions, 
should sit, with his mind fixed on one object alone, in the 
exercise of his devotion for the j>urification of his soul, 
keeping his head, his neck, and his body, steady, without 
motion, his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking at 
no other place around. The man who keepeth the out¬ 
ward accidents from entering his mind, and his eyes fixed 
in contemplation between his brows; who maketli the 
breath to pass through both his nostrils alike in expiration 
and inspiration, who is of subdued faculties, mind, and 
understanding; the Yogee, who thus constantly exerciseth 
his soul, obtaineth happiness incorporeal and supreme .” 1 
This pure state of meditation, which obtains the name of 
devotion, is even more exalted than that of penance. “ The 
Yogee,” says Crishna, “is more exalted than,Tapaswees, 
those votaries who afflict themselves in performing penance, 
respected above the learned in science, and” (which is 
worthy of peculiar regard,) “superior to those who are 
attached to moral works .” 2 “ Be thou at all times,” says 
this supremo god to Arjoon in another place, “ employed 
in devotion. The fruit of this surpasseth all the rewards 
of virtue pointed out in the Vedas, in worshippings, in 
mortifications, and even in the gifts of charity .” 3 

It is abundantly ascertained that the Hindus at one 
time, and that a time comparatively recent , 4 were marked 
with the barbarity of human sacrifices . 5 It even appears 
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* Blmgvat-CSeetn, p. GO, 63. 3 Ibid. p. 67. 

3 Ibid. p.7G.—M. 

Some confusion appears here between tlic As* penance is only 

passive, and he whose penance is active. The Yogi merely suffers the priva¬ 
tions incident to intensity of abstraction. The Tapaswi inflicts upon himself 
bodily inconveniences and sufferings, practices discouraged by Mami and the 
Gita.—W. 

4 It is agreed among the Sanscrit scholars that the Puranas are modern, 
compared with the \ edas and other ancient monuments of the Hindus. Mr. 
Colebrooke is of opinion that the worship of heroes is altogether unknown to 
the author of the \ edas; though it was evidently part of the popular h 1 • r at 
the time the Puranas were composed. A sacrifice, therefore, enjoined in the 
Puranas, must have prevailed at a pretty late period. 

s See a translation of what is denominated *• Tito Sanguinary chapter ” of 
the Calica Purana, by Mr. Blaquiere, Aslat. Res. v.371, and Wilkins’., if*, to- 
partesa,note 240, and p. 211. In the Bhawish; i Purana,it is declared that the 
head of a slaughtered man gives Dnrga a thousand times more satirfaction 
tlnn that of a buffalo. This sacrifice, however. Is forbidden in Uie Brahma 
and the Blmgawat Puranas. Asiat. lies. iii. p. j e ~m. 

The Calica and Bhuvisliya Puranas are not included in the lists of the 
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^$0.0101. that the remainder of that devotional service is now in 


chap. vi. existence. When it is proposed to resist, as exorbitant, 

- the demands of government, the Brahmens erect what 

they denominate a koor, which is a circular pile of wood r 
with a cow, or an old woman on the top of it. If urged to 
extremity they set fire to the pile, and consume the victim, 
a sacrifice by which they are understood to involve their 
oppressor in the deepest guilt. 1 The British Government 
has interfered to prevent the sacrifice of children by 
throwing them to the sharks in the Ganges. 2 


Though the progress of improvement has brought into 
comp#cYLive disuse the mode of seeking divine favour by 
the sacrifice of a fellow-creature, horrid rites, which have 
too near an affinity with it, are still the objects of the 
highest veneration. It is one of the grandest achieve¬ 
ments of piety, for individuals to sacrifice themselves in 
honour of the gods. There are solemn festivals, in which 
the images of certain deities are carried in procession in 
vast ponderous machines denominated raths, or chariots, 
drawn by a multitude of devotees and priests; when it is 
customary for numbers of the congregated people 3 to throw 
themselves under the wheels, and even fathers and mothers 
with, their children in their arms. The chariot passes on, 
as if no impediment existed, and crushing them to death, 
is supposed to convey them immediately to heaven. 4 Tho 


Ptiranns which arc given in authentic works, and arc sectarial compilations 
belonging to the Sakta form of worship—a form not hinted at, it is believed, in 
the Vedas—and taught in works ahmc which are undoubtedly of comparatively 
vet cm origin. These sanguinary rites seein to have been borrowed from the 
. 

bees arc described by Hindu writ; rs of the middle ages, and have been recently 
known to have been attempted.—W. 

• An instaiier of this, in which an old woman was the victim, was alter, n ! -a 
at Ben • n , v, > late as tho ; t ir 1 S. Fee the account bv T., id !'ei"nm«.utli. 
Am it. Res. v. 333. 

2 i’.ij ers relating to East India affairs, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be j inted, .1 nm> a. 1613, p.H*27. 

3 H no Idtlo oxagaeraUnii tlmt,“ numbers of the onmromin.i i«< 
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^pi*ilGMce of sacrificing themselves in the flames is a note<l BOOK II. 


ceremony of the Hindus. It is sometimes executed with chap. vi. 

circumstances of studied atrocity; the victim striking - 

himself in front with his sabre, so as to lay open his 
bowels to the spectators, tearing out part of his liver, 
cutting it off with his sabre, giving it to a relation or 
bystander, conversing all the time with indifference appa¬ 
rently complete, then with unchanged .countenance leaping 
into the flames, and expiring without a movement. 1 In 
some parts of India a Brahmen devotes himself to death, 
by eating till he expires with the surfeit. 2 On great 
solemnities, the votaries strike oft* their own heads, as a 
sacrifice to the Ganges, 3 and many drown themselves in 
the hallowed streams. 4 Of the modes adopted by the 
Hindus of sacrificing themselves to the divine powers, 
none, however, has more excited the attention of Euro¬ 
peans, than the burning of the wives on the funeral piles 
of their husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
virtues are ascribed. “ The wife who commits herself to 
the flames with her husband’s corpse, shall equal Arund- 
hati, and reside in Swarga; accompanying her husband, 
she shall reside so long in Swarga, as are the thirty-five 

1 Such ■was the instance witnessed by one of the Arabian travellers of Rc- 
naudot. See Ancient Relations, p. 60.—M. 

Mr. Mill is not scrupulous in his choice of authority s, when they serve his 
purpose, nor slow to believe wluit is incredible, when it i<* to the disadvantage 
\ i the Hindus, l h • rubia travt s re «it 

received with caution, on all occudons; and it is not being very sceptical to 
doubt the fatt of a man'-; cutting off pieces of his liver, and distributing them 
as souvenirs to his friends. In the instance s that follow, he quote* tV u equally 
questionable authorities ; and when he says, “ tlmt many drown themsehes in 
hallowed streams,” he improves upon his original, who only mentions that 
“some” annually drown themselves, at the confluence of the Jumna and 
Uangcs. All these practices are prohibited by the Hindu law, cwci t in the 
case of incurable disease, and then .self-immolation is allowable only at I’ruyagu. 
penance, which endangers life, Is prohibited. Nii nnsa Sindh;-. 

2 Orinc, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 434. 

2 See Richardson's Dictionary, at the word Fakeer. 

4 The place where the Jumna and the Uangcs meet, la a spot of peculiar 
sanctity. “ Some of the \ letting ot superstition,” says Dr. Tennant, •‘annually 
drown themselves at the junction of the streams; and this being the most 
acceptable of all offerings, it is performed with much solemnity. The i upidity 
w ith which the victim sinks, is regarded as a token of his favourable acceptance 
by the ged of the river. To secure the good inclination of’thc deity, they carry 
out the devoted person to the middle of the stream, after having fastened pots 
of earth to his feet. The surrounding multitude on the banks are devoutly 
contemplating the ceremony, and applauding the constancy of the \ ictlm, who, 
animated by their admiration, and the strength of his own faith, ke p* 1 stoutly 
and resolute countenance till bn arrives at the spot; when he spring' from the 
boat, and is instantly swallowed up, umMst universal acclamations." Indian 
Recreations, ii. 250. 
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Millions of hairs on the human body. 1 As the snake- 
catcher forcibly drags the serpent from his earth, so, bear¬ 
ing her husband from hell, with him she shall enjoy the 
delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had killed a Brahmana, broken the ties of grati¬ 
tude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the crime.” 2 
Though a widow has the alternative of leading a life of 
chastity, of piety, and mortification, denied to the plea¬ 
sures of dress, never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding 
one meal a day, nor eating any other than simple food, it 
is held her duty to burn herself along with her husband ; 
and “the Hindu legislators,” says Mr.Colebrookc, “have 
shown themselves disposed to encourage” this barbarous 


sacrifice. 3 

Such are the acts, by which, according to the Hindu re¬ 
ligion, the favour of the Almighty power is chiefly to bo 
gained; such are the ideas respecting purity mid merit, 
which it is calculated to inspire. Yet, if any ono concludes 
that the Hindus were unacquainted with the ordinary pre¬ 
cept's of morality, he will be greatly deceived. “By Brah¬ 
mens,” says tlic law of Menu, “placed in the four orders, a 
ten-fold system of duties must ever be sedulously prac¬ 
tised; Content; returning good for evil; resistance to 
sensual appetites; abstinence from illicit gain; purifica¬ 
tion ; coercion of tlic organs; knowledge of the scripture. 


1 The Brahmens arc always audacious enough to form a peremptory opinion. 
We hare seen, before, that they never hesitated to assign n fixed number to the 
rein i and arteries of the human body, though they are totally unacquainted with 
dr-section. They hero assign, with perfect confidence, a determinate number to 
the hairs on the human body. 

* Sanscrit text, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, in his discourse on the duties of a 
faithful Hindu wife, A slat. Res. iv. ids. The custom of burning wives on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, was common to the Hindus with the Northern 
nations. See Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, adverb, Bayh Fire.— Tlic prin¬ 
cipal among the wives of a Scandinavian chief u<com] anied him t the funeral 
pile. Mallet. Introd. Ili-t. Denmark, vol. i c. 13.—Tito Scandinavians did not 
pern pie to expose thou children. Ibid.—Robertson, who informs us that the 
wives of the chiefs of the Natchez, an American tribe, were burnt along with 
them at their death, say* that the custom arose from the excessive veneration 
in which limy were held, us brothois of the suu, and representatives of the 
deitv ; and that from this impulse, the wives, as well as the domestics, who 
shared the same fate, welcomed death with exultation. UL t. of America, 
ii. 130. 

:1 Asiat. Res. iv. 210. Sen the wh-de o. that discourse, where a number of 
authorities arc collected. The circumstances of the trm : , 

conceived, that, horrid as they are, I have not thought proper to describe them. 
J ho prayers and ceremonies are exactly of t u nutl character. See an account 

\>\ iiiTdiftr. of* • • nil < i fif which !m w ( p> mi <jy. ivili,<•*<*(!,Hip ntrlrslen¬ 
tils do rilfndoustaii, p. 131); and a variety of cases in the works of the Missionaries 
Ward and Dubois. 
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ledge of the supreme spirit; voracity; and freedom 
from wrath” 1 In this enumeration of duties, though a 
large proportion is allowed to acts purely ceremonial and 
useless: yet somo of the noblest virtues are included. 

Action,” says the same sacred code, “is either mental, 
verbal, or corporeal. Devising means to appropriate the 
wealth of other men, resolving on any forbidden deed, and 
conceiving notions of atheism or materialism, are the 
three bad acts of the mind: scurrilous language, falsehood, 
indiscriminate backbiting, and useless tattle, are the four 
bad acts of the tongue: Taking effects not given, hurting 
sentient creatures without the sanction of the law, and 
criminal intercourse with the wife of another, are three 
bad acts of the body; aud all the ten have their opposites, 
which are good in an equal degree.” 2 Though there is some¬ 
thing extremely whimsical in the consequence ascribed to 
the following acts of injustice, yet they are with great pro¬ 
priety forbidden: “He who appropriates to his own use, 
the carriage, the bed, the seat, the well, the garden, or the 
house of another man, who has not delivered them to him, 
assumes a fourth part of the guilt of their owner.”* The 
following observations are in a pure and elevated strain of 
morality: “Even here below an unjust man attains no feli- 
city; nor ho whose wealth proceeds from giving false evi¬ 
dence; nor he, who constantly’takes delights in mischief. 
Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of his righ¬ 
teous dealings, let him never give his mind to unrighteous¬ 
ness; for he may observe the speedy overthrow of 
iniquitous and sinful men. Iniquity, committed in this 
world, produces not fruit immediately, but, like the earth, 
in due season; and advancing little by little, it eradicates 
the man who committed it. Yes; iniquity, once commit¬ 
ted, fails not of producing fruit to him who wrought it. 
II 1 grows rich tor a while through unrighteousness; then 
lie beholds good things; then it is that he vanquishes his 
foes ; but he perishes at length from his whole root up¬ 
wards. Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable practices, and in purity: let him chas¬ 
tise those, whom he may chastise, in a legal mode; let him 
keep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite: 


BOOK II. 

CHAV. VI. 


* Institute? of Mom*, th. vl. 01, 09. 

- fbid. ch. iv. 202. 


3 Ibid. cb. xll. 3, 5, 6, 7. 
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pleasures, repugnant to law, let him shun; and 
chap. vi. even lawful acts, which may cause future pain, or be offen- 
- sive to mankind.” 1 

Sir William Jones, whom it is useful to quote, because 
his authority may have influence with those whose opinions 
I am constrained to controvert, observes, that “the prin¬ 
ciples of morality are few, luminous, and ready to present 
themselves on every occasion. 1 ’ 2 Descanting on the rude¬ 
ness and ignorance of the Scythian nations; “of any 
philosophy,” he says, “except natural ethics, which the 
rudest society requires, and experience teaches, we And no 
more vestiges in Asiatic Scythia, than in ancient Arabia.” 3 
He was not surprised to find natural ethics, where not a 
vestige of philosophy wtis found; because “natural ethics,” 
are what 11 the rudest society requires and experience teaches” 
If we search a little further, we shall discover that nations 
differ less from one another in the knowledge of morality, 
and of its obligations (the rules of morality have been 
taught in all nations in a manner remarkably similar), than 
in the degrees of steadiness, with which they assign the 
preference to moral, above other acts. Among rude nations 
it has almost always been found, that religion has served to 
degrade morality, by advancing to the place of greatest 
honour, those external performances, or those mental ex¬ 
ercises, which more immediately regarded the deity; and 
with which, of course, he was supposed to be more pecu¬ 
liarly delighted. On no occasion, indeed, has religion 
obliterated the impressions of morality, of which the rules 
are the fundamental laws of human society: morality has 
every where met with the highest applause; and no where 
has it been celebrated in more pompous strains, than in 
places where the most contemptible, or the most abomi¬ 
nable rites, have most effectually been allowed to usurp its 
honours. 4 It is not so much, therefore, by the mere words 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch.iv. 170 to 177. 

2 Diseour-i- on the Philosophy of the Asiatics. Asiat. lies. iv. 1GG 

3 Discourse on the Tartars. Asiat. lies. li. 33. 

4 Few states of society are more low and degraded than that of the Mussul¬ 
mans in modern kgypt. Hear wlmt is said of their ethics: “ On renmrque chez 
les principaux chefs de la religion, nonimds cn Kgvptc clicUcg dc la loi, l’astuco 
commune h tons les pretres, qui, pour mieux dominer, t hc-relient h s’emparer 
de Pesprit des homines. Lour conver.-ation cst remplie do belies 86i 
morales, et de grandcs images podtiques qu’ils pUlcnt dans les livres A rubes, 
c*e>t tout b ar savoir ; on ne doit pas ehorcher on enx d’autre.s eonnoissanecs 
sur la politique, les seiencos,&c.; ils n’en soup 9 onnent pas plus resistance que 
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rmorality is mentioned, that we are to judge of 
the mental perfections of different nations, as by the place 
which it clearly holds in the established scale of meritorious 
acts. In a moment of hyperbolical praise, it may even 
receive a verbal preference to ceremonies; as in one pas* * •• 
sage of the Institutes of Menu: “A wise man should con¬ 
stantly discharge all the moral duties, though ho perform 
not constantly the ceremonies of religion; since he falls 
low, if, while he performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties ” l Yet in the entire system of rules 
concerning duty, the stress which is laid upon moral acts, 
may, as wo see in the case of the Hindus, bear no com¬ 
parison to the importance which is attached to useless or 
pernicious ceremonies. Such a maxim as that which has 
just been quoted, can be regarded as but of little value, 
when it is surrounded by numerous nmyuu of the fol¬ 
lowing tendency; “Not a mortal exists more sinful than 
he, who, without an oblation to the manes or gods, desires 
to enlarge his own flesh with the flesh of another creature.’’ 2 
“From the three Vedas, the lord of creatures, incomprehen¬ 
sibly exalted, successively milked out the three measures 
of that ineffable text beginning with the word tad and 
entitled, savitri, or gayatri ; whoever shall repeat, day by 
day, for three years, without negligence, that sacred text 
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Vutilitc.” (Do l’Egypte par j e Gdn. Iteyni .r, p. 03.) Voltaire remarks, with 
that felicity with which lie sometimes touches un important truth; “ La religion 
ile ce Siamois nous prouvo que jamais UgUlateur nVnseiipia’fcnie mauvaise 
morale Voyez, Ice tear, que cellc <lc Drama, dc Zoro.istre, de \unm, de Thant, 
de Pytiiagorc, do Muhomet, ct memo, du poisson Oannos, c-d absolumeut la 
memo J’ai dit *uvent qu’on jeteralt I s p orros a un hurame ijui viendrait 
precher une morale relaehee.” Dictionnaire Phik'sophique, an mot Sammo- 

N °G;irdlasso de la Vega gives ns a list of the moral sayings of a celebrated 
Inca of ancient Peru, named Pacliacatec, of which the following are a spe- 

C5 “ Better is it, that thou shouldst be envied by others for being good, than that 
thou shouldst envy others because thou art bad. 

•• Envy is a cancer, which eats and gnaws into the bowels of the envious. 

“ Drunkenness, anger, and folly, are equally mischievous; ditfering only in 
this, that the two lirst arc transient uud mutable, but the th rd permanent and 
continuing. 

• Adulterers, who take away the good reputati u .;nd honesty of another 
family. are disturbers of the common ]>euee and quiet, and are as b.id as t!iic> ^ 
am 1 , robbers, and therefore to be condemned to the gallows without mercy. 

• 4 A truly noble and courageous spirit is best tried by that patience which he 
show 3 in the times of adversity. 

•• Impatience is the character of a poor and degenerate spirit, and of one that 
is ill-taught and educated.” Koval Commentaries, book IV. eii. xxx\ 1. 

i Institutes of Menu, cli. iv. 204. 2 lb. v. 52. 
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>& : lfi%hail hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely 
” '' T as air, and assume an ethereal form” 1 “Studying and 
comprehending the Veda, practising pious austerities, ac¬ 
quiring divine knowledge, command over the organs of 
sense and action, avoiding all injury to sentient creatures, 
and showing reverence to a natural and spiritual father, 
are the chief branches of duty which ensure final happi¬ 
ness. Even three suppressions of breath made according - 

to the divine rule, accompanied with the triverbal phrase, 
and the triliteral syllable, may be considered as the highest 
devotion of a Brahmen; for as the dross and impurities of 
metallic ores are consumed by fire, thus'are the sinful acts- 
of tho human organs consumed by suppressions of the 
breath.” 3 If we examine that highest degree of merit 
to which the imagination of the Hindu can ascend, that of 
the Sonyassi, or professor of austere devotion, 
find it to consist in an absolute renunciation of all moral 
duties, and moral affections. “Exemption from attach¬ 
ment.-;, and affection for children, wife, and home;**« nay, 
“the abandonment of all earthly attachments,” 3 form a 
necessary part of that perfection after which he aspires. 

It is by no means unnatural for the religion of a rude- 
people to unite opposite qualities, to preach the most 
harsh austerities, and at the same time to encourage the 
loosest morality. It may be matter of controversy to what 
degree the indecent objects employed in the Hindu wor¬ 
ship imply depravity of manners; bfit. a religion which 
subjects to the eyes of its votaries the grossest images of 
sensual pleasure, and renders even the emblems of°gene- 
rntion objects of worship; which ascribes to the supreme 
God an immense train of obscene acts; which has 'hem 
engraved on the sacred cars, portrayed in the temples, and 
presented to the people as objects of adoration, which pay-, 
worship to the Yoni, and the Lingam, cannot be regarded 
as favourable to chastity.® Nor can it be supposed when 


‘ Mena ch. ii. 77, 82. » Ibid. xii. 83. 3 i bid . rJ 70% 

• Bhogrtit-Geeui, p. 103. s Institutrs of Menn.oh. yl 81 

• fanciful account of the origin of this worship bv Mr. l'aterson A.iat 

- moral effect* of this pnp0rstit 

toourpwjwe: 

originally attached to tbc*e symbol*; und, i: » likely, that the inventors u m- 
seJ ves might not have foreseen the disorder., which this worship wouMocc^lon 
amongst mankind. Profligacy cy-crly embraces what flatters its pro^-nsittes 
and ignorance a llows blindly wherever example excites: it is thc'ffwv 
wonder that a general corruption of maimers should ensue, increasing «» 
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circumstances is added tlie institution of a. ROOK II. 
nui2T5er of girls, attached to the temples, whose business chap. vi. 

is dancing and prostitution, that this is a virtue encou- - 

raged by the religion of the Hindus . 1 

proportion ns the distance of time involved the original meaning of the symliol 
in darkness and oblivion. Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the 
popular suiH'i'stition, and v.-as, even in after-times, extended to, and intermingled 
withj gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous mixture which 
appears totally irrecoiteileable, unless by tracing the steps which led to it. It 
will appear that the ingrafting of a new symbol upon the old superstition, occa¬ 
sioned this strange medley. The sect of Vishnu was not wholly free from the 
propensity of the times to obscene rites; it had been united in interest with that 
of Siva, in their league against the sect of Brahma, as was expressed, by an 
image, called Uar-lleri, half Siva, and half Vishnu. This union seems to have 
continued till the time when an emblem of an abstract idea, having been 
erected Into an object of worship, Introduced a revolution in religion, which 
had a violent and extended olYeet noon the manners and opinions of mankind. It 
was then that a gloomy superstition arose, which spread with baneful rapidity 
: l the 1 ; 

which filled its votaries with imaginary terrors ; which prescribed dreadful rites ; 
and exacted penanc* s, mortifications, and expiatory ? icrlfices.*’ (Ibid. p. •>;>.) 
bee also a picture of these religious immoralities, by Bernier, Lett re sur les 
But the writer, Who, above all others, has furnish,d 
superabundant evidence of the immoral inlltience of the Hindu religion, aqd 
the deep depravity w hich it is calculated to produce, is Mr. Ward, in his “ View 
v,fthe Hist. uy. Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos.” From the facts which 
he records in great detail, the following are the results: “The characters of 
the gods, and the licentiousness which prevails at their festivals, and abounds 
in their popular works, with the enervating nature of the climate, have made 
the Hindoos tlm most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. 1 have, in 
the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that 1 will n t again 
disgust the sca ler by going into the subject. Suffice it to say, that fidelity to 
marriage vows is almost unknown among the Hindoos; the intercourse of the 

sexes approaches very near to that of the Irrational animals . But 

to know t !io Hindoo idolatry as ir i«. a person must wade through the filth of the 
thirty-six poo rami.*, ami other popular books—he must read atul hear the 
modem popular fioems and songs—he must follow tlio Brahmen through his 
midnight orgies, before the image of Kalee, and other goddesses; or he must 
a. ompany him to the nightly revch, the Jatras, and !i -ton lothe filthy dialogues 
wliich arc rehears 1 v. ■[+ •ting Krishnu and the .laughters of the milkmen ; or 
he must watch him, at midnight, choking with the mud and waters of the 
Ganges a wealthy relation, while in the delirium of fever; or, at tiic same hour, 
while murdering an unfaithful wife,or a supposed domestic enemy ; or he must 
look at the Brahmen hurrying the trembling half-dead widow round the funeral 
pile, and throwing her like a log of wood by the side of the dead body of her 
husband, tying her. and then holding her down with bamboo levers, till the firo 
has deprived her of the power of rising and running away. • • • • • 1,3is 

system of heathenism communicates no purifying knowledge of the ilinne 
perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living, no commrt to the 
afflicted, no hope to the dying; but, on the contrary, excites to c\cry vice, ami 
hardens its followers in the most flagrant crimes.'’ (Introductory Keimuk* 
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Another contrast to the tortures and death which the 
religion of the Hindus exhorts them to inflict upon them¬ 
selves, is the sacredness which it imprints upon the life of 
animals. Not only are the Hindus prohibited the use of 
animal food, except at certain peculiar sacrifices ; even the 
offerings to the gods consist almost entirely of inanimate 
objects ; and to deprive any sensitive creature of life, is a 
heinous transgression of religious duty. * 1 Many of the in¬ 
ferior creatures, both animate and inanimate, are the ob¬ 
jects of religious veneration; such, in particular, are the 
cow, the lotos, and cusa grass. Nor, in this enumeration, 
must the dung and urine of the cow bo forgotten ; things 
so holy as to be of peculiar efficacy in the ceremonies of 
purification. To whatever origin we may ascribe this 
strange application of the religious principle, it has at 
least been very widely diffused. It is known that many 
negro tribes worship animals and reptiles ; and that they 
carry the solicitude for their preservation to a still more 
extravagant pitch than even the Hindus ; punishing with 
death these who hurt them even casually. 1 The sacred 
character in Egypt of the ox, and of many other animals, 
is too familiarly known to require any proof. The cow was 
oracular, and sacred among the Ammonians. 2 • Not only 
cows, but horses, eagles, lions, bears, were divine animals 
among the Syrians. 3 The Egyptian priests respected as 
sacred the life of all animals, and animal food seems to 
have been interdicted not less in Egypt than in Hin¬ 
dustan. 4 At an early period, the Greeks, and even the 
Romans, punished with death the killing of an ox. 5 The 


arc almost restricted to Bengal and Orissa, und the temples in Hindustan are 
quite lYee from the gross representations which disgrace some or those in the 
south. It i-. not ju.-.t, therefore, i*.» a ntse the Hindu religion of employing in its 
worship objects that imply depravity of manners. They are not necessarily or 
primitively comprised in its uroxnoiuul; they have no warrant, either in the 
Vedas, or the Puranas, they arc not to be traced in writings of an early date, 

. 

than given rise to.dcpravity of ideas iu sotne, not in nil parts of India: and, there 
is every reason t-» L.dicve, they arc as foreign to genuine Xlinduhiu, as to any 
other religion.—W. 

1 Jul ward s’ Ili. t- of the West Indies, ii. 77. -ito. Ed. 

2 Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 323. 

3 Lucian, De Syria Dee. 

4 The priests of Egypt, says Herodotus, account it nnlioly to kill any thing 
which has life, saving what they use in sacrifice ; Herod. Hist. lib. i. cap. MO : 

-and Porphyry informs oa that it was not till a late period of their history that 
animal sacrifices were introduced. De Abstin. lib. ii. et iv. 

5 Ab hoc nmiijai manus ito abetincrc volnerunt, ut capite sanxerint, si mil* 
occidisset. Vorro. De Ho Ru'dica, lib. ii. cap. ft. 
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ilp of tliis species of quadrupeds appeal's indeed to 
have been common to all the idolatrous nations from 
Japan to Scandinavia. 1 That, in India, it was a worship 
directed to no moral end, 2 is evident upon the slightest 
inspection. To renounce the benefits which the inferior 
animals are fitted by nature to render to man, is not hu¬ 
manity, any more than swinging before an idol, by an iron 
hook, forced through the muscles of the back, is the virtue 
of self-command. 3 And that this superstition took not its 
rise from a sensibility to the feelings of animated crea¬ 
tures, is evident from the barbarous character of several of 
the nations where it prevails; from tho proverbial cruelty 
suffered by the labouring animals of Hindustan ; and from 
the apathy with which human beings are left to expire by 
hunger and disease while reptiles are zealously tended and 
fed. 1 
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* See the satisfactory proofs adduced in the very learned and. instruc¬ 
tive, though erroneous work, of Dupuis, Origine de tous les Cultes. liv. iii. 
ch. viii. 

2 The worship of the cow by the Hindus is a popular error. It is held in 
respect for its own merits, and the bull is reverenced as the vehicle of Siva, 
but the hitter reason is modern and sectorial. There is no trace of any form 
of worship for the cow in the primitive system.—W. 

J Neither the one nor the other belong to tho Hindu religion originally. 
The Hindus wero not prohibited from eating flesh—even the flesh of the 
cow. 

Tho Vedas which enshrine our holy law. 

Direct tlie household* r shall offer those 
Who In the law are skilled the honied meal, 

And with it flesli of us, or calf, or goat.—See Uin, Th., i 340. 
The long note that pn. scnUy follows is a series of mistakes. The practices cf 
licr.pitols fur insects ami the Ukeuro not Hindu, they arc Jain. The cruel treat¬ 
ment of beasts of burden or draught, by bullock or carriage dm*.-™, is no more 
an illustration of national character, than the necessity of a “society u>v pre¬ 
venting cruelty to animats" in England, is indicative of general'brutality 
amongst ourselves.— V». 

S “ Although the killing an animal of this’’ (the ox) “ kind is by all Hindus 
considered as a kind of murder, I know no creature whoso sufferings equal 
those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan.” (Buchanan, Journey, &c. i. 107 .) 
inv also Ward on the Hindus, Introd. p. xliii. An hospital for the sick poor, 
sacs Dr. Tennant, was never known in India, before the establishment <’tA 
Britoh ; though there were fi r dogs, cats, &c. (Indian Recreations i. 73.) 
The authors of the Universal History inform us gravely, on the authority of 
Ovington, that the Hindus have a cure for the preservation of fleas, bugs, and 
other vermin, which suck the blood of man: for in an hospital near Surat, 
built for their reception, n poor mnn is hired now and then to rest all night 
upon the lot oi bed where tho vermin ana put: and, lest rhesr stinging should 
force him to take Ids flight before morning, lie is tied down to the place, and 
there lies for them to glut themselves with human gore.” (Modern I'niv. Hist, 
vi. 262.) Anquetil Duperron, w ho describes a temple near Surat, full of tie - ' 
sacred animals, adds : “ La vm> de Thopitol des animaux, entntenn par ties 
•fdres misonnablo.s uvee tout Tordre, le soin, le zeie im'nic quo Ton pourroit 
exLer d'oux, s’il (doit question do letir scmhlnblc. ct celu uk me dans un p:i\ 
oil ii n’y a d’etoblisse turns publics, ni pour les malades, ni pour lea vielllanls; 
Jtt vue d'un pared hopital uuroit de quo! etonner, si Ton ne s ;avoit pas quo la 
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ft. Religion consists of two great doctrines ; that concern- 
chap. vi. ing the nature and service of God ; and that concerning 
—- the nature and destination of the human soul. In tho 


nature se plait anx disparates en Asic corame en Europe. (Voyages aux 
Indes Orient. ; Disc. Prelim. Zcndavcsla, i. ccelxii.) “The Genton*, tliougli 
they will not kill their incut,make no conscience tu work them to death, allow¬ 
ing them hardly food ro keep them alive. Neither are they less inhuman 
towards their sick, a woman being brought to die among the tombs in my 
sijrht.” Fryer’s Travels, ch. v. sect 8. See to the same purpose, the Abb6 
Dubois, p. 102; Ward on the Hindoos, Introd. p. lv. It is worth observing- 
that Milton, the universality of whose knowledge is not the least remarkable 
particular of his wonderful mind, was acquainted with the disgusting super¬ 
stition of letting the vermin devour the man: “ Like the vermin” says he, 
“ of an Indian Catharist, which liis fond religion forbids him to molest.” To- 
traehordon, MiltOn'a Prose Works, ii. 122, Svo. Edit. Tenderness to animals 
was a part of the religion of Zoroaster. We are informed in the Sadda, that lie 
obtained from God a view of the regions of infernal lornu :.t, where he saw a. 
manlier of kings, and among the rest one without a foot. He begged to know 
the reason, and God said to him ; “ That wicked king never performed hut 
cn; good action in his life. He saw, ns lie was going to the chase, a drome¬ 
dary tied at too great a distance from Its provender, endeavouring to cat, hut 
unable to reach it : he pushed the provender towards it with his foot. I have 
placed that foot in heaven , nil the rest of him b here.” Voltaire, Essai snr 
«t I’Klj lit co fetation*, ch. v. The following. Porphyry tell us (Do 
ALstln. lib. iv. p. 431 ), v ere laws of T riptolouius : l. ’1 »> hi.r.i cir our \ m i nts ; 
2. TO to the gods ta of the earth to hurt 

animals. “ The inhabitants of Miniana,” (a ploce not far from Scgo, . 

.■ 

They eat the flesh of horses. But such is their veneration for the cow, that she 
is never killed.” Park’s last Mi.-Mmi to \. 

Mr. Richardson (see his Dissertation on Eastern Manners, p. If.) denies the 
authenticity of the fragments of the Zendavc-ta collected by Anquetil Dupcrrnn r 
on account of “ the uncommon stupidity,” as he is pleased to express it, “ of 
the work itself.” Yet it is in a strain remarkably resembling that of the 
V edas ; the same sublime praises bestowed upon the Divinity; superstitious 
equally gross ; discourses equally childish. We must not, however, on this 
aecount question the authenticity of the Vedas and the Puranas, tllough we 
must renounce the vulgar belief of the great widoin of the Brahmans. In 
Riel Its re¬ 

mark able similarity to the sacred books of the Hindus, is the most striking 
proof of its authenticity. There is the strongest reason to conclude that the 
ancient Magi, and the ancient Brahmens, were people \ery much upon a level ; 
and that the fame of Zoroaster for wisdom is no better founded than that of the 
Indian sages. Tin iv la a radical « :.ni oKC, he says, \ language of 

the Zvndavcsta, and tl.f' utu lern Persian. (Ibid.) But the same is tlie case 
with the Cuioscrit. which fcir William .b.r.cs thinks, from this civeum tnnee, 
ever have been vernacular In Hindustan. (See Disc, on the Hindus, 
A.-iat. lie-war lies, 422.) The language, he say*, of the Zcndavesta lt.-ni many 
word*, \vldeh n modern iVr-.kin could not prouotun e, but there in e many 
words in the Gorman language which an Englishman or Fienehman cannot 
pronounce, though the German is the basis of the languages of both. The 
Zehtl.'ivotu, 1»c sa s f contuUis Arabic v.onlsj; but it contains Arabic only as* 
the Gro< k contain s nm< rit. It. fact, the id-ntiti.which can lie traced in all 
Inngeav. b tdc “ft hem- <*t remarkable circmrrtmiccs in the history of speech. 
Of the \ edits, a n an who had unrivalled opportunities of Information in for ma . 
tis, “ Fliey contain it 'thing imp. rtant or rational. In fact, they havo nothing 
but their antiquity to recommend them. As to nnv thing further, they include 
all the absurd'tier of Hindu png mi>m, not only sm h ns it h/u originally been, 
but nbn the pitdul dchti!-of f.thk ’ .,.E. ... pve:-ont current in the e.iuntrv, 

cast leal austerities of the Hindu hcrmlta, to the motamor- 
ph' lit Vidma, or tie abominations of the llngam. The fourth of Il.em, 
called Ati; an- ana -red a, b the most dangerous of nil for a people ao entirely 
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. Kcated superstition of the Hindus, the first presented 
many questions which it needed a considerable accumu¬ 
lation of evidence to solve. Of the latter a just idea may 
be speedily conveyed. 

It is well known that the metempsychosis, or the trans¬ 
migration of the soul into various orders of being, reviving 
in one form, when it ceases to exist in another, is tho 
tenet of the Hindus. This is a theory well calculated to 
present itself to the mind of the rude inquirer, when first 
excited to stretch his views beyond the present term of 
sensation and action. The vegetable life, which expires 
in the plant in autumn, revives in the seed in spring. The 
sluggish worm, which undergoes a species of death, and 
buries itself in a tomb of its own formation, springs again 
to life, a gay and active creature, as different in appear¬ 
ance, as in appetites and powers. Every thing on earth is 
changed, nothing annihilated; and the soul of the man 
who expires to-day, revives in something else, to which 
life is at that instant imparted. 

Some very obvious and very impressive appearances 
must have suggested the notion of the metempsychosis, 
since it is one of the most ancient, and one of the most 
general of all religious opinions. “ No doctrine,” says 
Dupuis, “ was ever more universally diffused ; none claims 
an origin so ancient. It reigned in the East, and in the 
West, among rude nations and polished nations : and it 
ascends to antiquity so high, that Burnet ingeniously de¬ 
clares, one would believe it to bo descended from heaven ; 
so much it appoars without father, without mother, and 
without descent.” 1 The Brahmens grafted upon it, in 
their usual way, a number of fantastic refinements, and 
gave to their ideas on this subject, a more systematic 
form than is usual with those eccentric theologians. They 
describe the mind as characterized by three qualities; good- 
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«mnk in superstition, because it teaches the art of magic, or the method of 
injuring men by the use of witchcraft and incantation.” (Description, &<\ of 
the people of Indin, by the Abbt< Dubois. t>. 102. Even the auyatri. the most 
holy ol all holy things, is an a* *-<unbla^c, .*,iy* the Abbd, of unmeaning ttrms, 
unintelligible to the Brahmens thcinseh cn. I have never met with any on* 
me a tolerable explication of it.” Ibid. p. 7'J. 

* Dupuis, Originu do ton- U-s i.ultes, tom. li.oar. 2. p. IhI ; where the reader 
will rind authorities to prove the antiquity «?ni diffusi <i of this peculiar doc- 
ed Beaaaobro, Hist, de Munich, tom ii. Ib vii. ah. 
ft, sect. -1. For Its existence among the Mexicans, see Clavigcro, book vi. 
sect. I. 
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ness, passion, darkness. According as any soul is distin- 
ciiai\ vi. guished by one or another of those qualities in its present 
life, is the species of being into which it migrates in the life 
to come. Souls endued with goodness attain the condition 
of Deities ; those filled with passion receive that of men ; 
those immersed in darkness are condemned to that of 
beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees, a lower, a middle, and a higher. Of the 
souls distinguished by darkness, the lowest are thrust 
into mineral and vegetable substances, into worms, rep¬ 
tiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals ; the middle 
pass into elephants, horses, Sudras, Mlec’hchas (a word of 
very opprobrious import, denoting men of all other races 
not Hindu), lions, tigers, and boars; the highest animate 
the forms of dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, giants, 
and blood-thirsty savages. Of the souls who receive their 
future_condition from the quality of passion, the lowest 
pass into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, those 
who teach the use of weapons, and those who are addicted 
to gaming and drinking; the middle enter the bodies of 
kings, men of the fighting class, domestic priests of kings, 
and men skilled in the war of controversy; the highest 
become gandharves (a species of supposed aerial spirits 
whose business is music), genii attending superior gods, 
together with various companies of apsarases, or nymphs. 
Of the souls who are characterized by the quality of good¬ 
ness, the lowest migrate into hermits, religious mendi¬ 
cants, other Brahmens, such orders of demigods as are 
wafted in airy cars, genii of the signs and lunar mansions, 
and Daityas, another of their many orders of superior 
spirits; the middle attain the condition of sacrifices, of 
holy sages, doities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, 
regents of stars, divinities of years, Pitris, and Sadhyas, 
two other species of exalted intelligences : the highest 
ascend to the condition of Brahma with four faces, of 
creators of worlds, of the genius of virtue, and the divi¬ 
nities presiding over the two principles of nature. 1 Besides 
this general description of the future allotment of different 
souls, a variety of particular dooms are specified, of which 
a few may be taken as an example. “ Sinners in the first 
degree,” says the ordinance of Menu, “haring passed 

' Institutes of Menu, ch. xil. 24, 40 to 01. 
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one, the supreme soul, employed in rather a 
subordinate capacity. “The Great Brahm” says Crishna, 
“is my womb. In it I place my foetus; and from it is 
the production of all nature. The great Brahm is the 
womb of all those various forms which are conceived in 
every natural womb, and I am the father who sowetli the 
seed.” 1 In one of the morning prayers of the Brahmens, 
cited from the Vedas by Mr. Colebrooke, water is denomi¬ 
nated Brahme,- “The sun,” says Yajnyawalcyo,“ is Brahme; 
this is a certain truth revealed in the sacred Upanishats 
and in various sac’has of iho Vedas. So the Bkawishya 
Purana, speaking of the sun: Because there is none greater 
than he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is cele¬ 
brated as the supreme soul in all the Vedas.” 3 Air, too 
receives the appellation of Brahme. Thus, says a passage 
in the Veda; “That which moves in the atmosphere is 
air, Brahme.” 4 Thus again; “ Salutation unto thee, O air! 
Even thou art Brahme, present to our apprehension. Thee 
I will call ‘present Brahme:’ thee I will name ‘the right 
one thee I will pronounce ‘ the true one.’ May that 
Brahme, the universal being entitled Air, preserve me.” 5 
Food, too, is denominated Brahme; so is breath, and in- 



umjersa soul, c°mm u moatc that knowledge unto ns.” ibe sngc addressed 
cadi of them, “ whom he worshipped ns the soul.” '1 he first answered the 
heaven. But the sago replied, that tins was only the head of the soul. T c 
second declared that he worshipped “ the sun as the soul.” But the sure u ld 
him, this was only the eye of the soul. The third said that he worshiune 
“air as the' s<mland the >.:_v answered, that this was only the breath of the 
soul. The fourth declared that lie worshipped •* the ethereal element as the 
soul.” But the sage replied that this was only the trunk of the soul, i he 
fifth answered, that lie worshipped “water as the soul.” But the sage re¬ 
joined that this was only the abdomen of the soul. The sixth informed him 
th.n he worshipped “earth as the soul.” But the sage declared that thi ... 
eniy the feet of the soul. The sage next proceeds to deliver his own c-xphnu- 
;! <m ’» niters a jargon, which has not even a semblance of meaning. *• lie 
thus addressed them collectively : You consider this universal soul as it were 
an individual being; and you partake of distinct enjoyments. But he who 
worships as the universal soul, that which is known by its manifested portions, 
and is interred from consciousness, enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all 
beings, m all souls: his head is splendid, like that of this universal soul; his 
eye is similarly varied; his breath is equally diffused; his trunk is no less 
nnuiumut; Ins abdomen is alike full; and his f ,-t arc the earth ; hr breast is 
tee altar: hh hair is the sacred grass ; his heart the household tiro ; his mind 
tne consecrated flame; and hi - mouth the old m n. ’ 

1 Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 107. j j\siat. Research, v.349. 

3 An extract from a Sanscrit Commentarv J,v Mr. Cuiebrook?. Adat. Be- 
search. v. 352. 

4 Asiat, lies. viii. 417. 
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telleot., and felicity. 1 Nay, it is affirmed, as part of the 
Hindu belief, that man himself may become Brahme; thus 
in the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna declares: “A man being- 
endowed with a purified understanding, having humbled 
his spirit by resolution, and abandoned the objects of the 
organs; who hath freed himself from "passion and dislike, 
who worshippeth with discrimination, eateth with moder¬ 
ation, and is humble of speech, of body, and of mind; who 
preferreth the devotion of meditation, and who constantly 
plaeeth his confidence in dispassion; who is freed from 
ostentation, tyrannic strength, vain-glory, lust, anger, an*l 
avarice; and who is exempt from selfishness, and in all 
tilings temperate, is formed for being Bralim.” 2 

Such are the proofs on which the opinion has been 
adopted that sublime principles run through the religion 
of the Brahmens. 3 I know no supposition which can be 

1 Extract from the Vedas by llr. Col' b.ooke, Asiat . Research, \hi 
455, 4r.G. 

2 niinccat-Gcctn, p. 131, 132. 

3 Sir \V. Jones seems to have found proofs of a pure theism almost every 
v.hero. Speaking t-f the Arabs, ho says, “ Tho religion of the poets, at lea- t, 
seems to have been pore theism ; and this wo nmy know with certainty, K - 
cause we have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, 'which contain pious 
and i -voted sentiments on the goodness and justice, the power and omnipo- 
tonrr, of Allah, or the God. If an inscription said to have been mumi on 
marble in Yemen be authentic, the ancient inhabitants *of that country | re- 
Berved the religion of fiber, and professed a belief in miracles, and a future 
state.'” (As. ites. ii. 8.) Did Sir W. not know that the wildest religions 
abound most in miracles, and that no religion is without a belief o l a future 
shite ? Did it want an inscription in Yemen to prove to us this t Sir \\ . inula 
proofs of a pure Uieism as easily among the I’ersians as among the Arabs. 

“ Tlic primeval religion of Iran,” he smvs, “if we rely on the authorities ad¬ 
duced b\ MoUsani Fani, was tliat which Newton calls tlie oldest (ami it may lie 
justly called ihe nohlest) of all religion# : A firm belief that one supreme O' <1 
made the world by his power, und continually governed it by lus providence * 
a pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a due reverence for parents and aged, 
persons: a fratcrrul affection for the whole human race, and a compassionate- 
tendermss even for the brute creation.” Yet under ilushung, wlm, it • 1 ‘ 
appear, was the author of this primeval religion, he tells us, that the popular 

Inn iaii ly S ' inn (11 1. p. 68.) At the same time 

ho assures us. that during, his suppnv .1 Milmlmdian dynasty, when lets 
. 

we can Intrdly,” lie say*, “ doubt was the first corruption of the. oldest and 
purest religion.” (Ibid. p. 50.) ID this account three, different relic.' ns 
musL have .ul been ti • prevalent religions of Persia, at one and ti.e *awo 
time. Unless (winch is not a t ! . n-y with flight presumption# in Us favour> 
we conclude that all three wr. originally one and the same.—Even on tlu> 
mostsobei minded and judicious men, tlio lofty language of a mean super¬ 
stition 1# calculated to impose. The industrious and intelligent Harris, in his 
uccuunt of the travels of William dc Ruliruquis, states it as liis opinion, “utter 
.••11 the pains that he had t>een aide to take, in onl r to obtain some sort of cer¬ 
tainty «n this head,” that the religion of tho Tartars in cl odes these three 
point#: “ l'irst,—that there is one God. the fountain of being, the creator of nil 
thing", the ruler "fall tMn/.‘ . and tho . >>iu object of Divine wor. hip. S'^- nd- 
\\ . that all men in general rro lit* creatures, and therefore ought to consult.r 
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yjLa F ±ifye d to reconcile the inconsistencies, and to remove BOOK 11. 
the absurdities, which we have found this opinion to in- ciiap. yi. 


volve, unless it be assumed that the legends of the Hindus 
are all allegorical : and though, in their literal interjjreta- 
tion, they may be altogether unworthy of a perfect being 
that yet a recondite and enigmatical meaning may be ex¬ 
torted from them, which will tally with the sublime hypo¬ 
thesis it is wished to entertain. Undoubtedly, if we 
assume to ourselves the licence of giving to the Hindu 
mythology a meaning to *uit our own views, we may form 
out of it not only a sublime theology, but a sublime philo- 
- hy, oi ■ ■ A 

been imagined that the futility, the absurdity, of these 
arbitrary interpretations had been too well exposed to 
allow them to mislead such men as some of the advocates 
for the allegorical sense of the Hindu scriptures. 1 The 
latter Platonists, and other rofiners upon the mythology of 
Greece and Rome,drew from it a pure system of theology, by 
the very same process which is adoptod aud recommended 
in regard to the fables of the Hindus. “ Without a tedious 
detail,” says Mr. Gibbon, “the modern reader could not 
form a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymo¬ 
logies, the solemn trilling, and the impenetrable obscurity 
of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
unirerao. As the traditions of Fagan mythology n 
variously related, the sacred interpreters wore at liberty 
to select the most convenient circumstances ; and as they 


each other as brethren descended from one common parent, and alike on- 

impiety to 

abu ■■ those blessing*, or to injure cadi other. 1 hirdly,— That in much as 
the common reason of mankind hath taught them to establish property, it is 
noccssury tliat •: should bo preserved, and that it is therefore the >iut\ of < very 
y nq n to be content with his own.” (See Harris’s Collection of Voyages, val. 1 J 
Les Moskaniens m’ont tuns assures unanimement, qu’ds n’avoient jamais eu 
d'idolcs, ni de diviubes Kubultcnics, niais qu'Lls saerrioieut uniquement h nu 
i tre supreme f t invisible. (l’ulhus, Voyage, i. 12G, 

‘ i The advocates of this interpretation arc not Europeans al The 

Hindu? themselves give it, aud not v. about good aitih. ri;y. “ It Ls indispu¬ 
tably (• ' 1-iit '.hat none or the in- \i%oviud r*; r -entnti'n s which . r ise fr-un 
the metaphorical style in which the Vedas are written, were '.lenLued to In*, 
viewed in any other light than a mere allegory.”—Ranmiohuu Itoy, p la. 

wra or quahtic-, numorons 
figures lunv been inverted for the benefit of those who are. not no - ues.-ed of 
suilici.-nt understanding.”—Mali rnirvunu, quoted b> llaeumohun Uov. “Tor 
the beneilt of those wbo l to worship, figures are invented to serve 

ag i-epres‘ stations of (Sod, and to them cither mule Vn :-mule f irms, «md other 
ebvum»t*dr<a», arc fictitiously aHilgnnl.” — Jamad.igm, el tod bj Hunmitihuu 
Uov, p. 34. This allegorical rvprewmtnt on is then avowed In the Ilmdus 
t Ju'uwclve!», a* the source of thur popular 1« livf.—W. 
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translated an arbitrary cipher, they conkl extract from any 
fable any sense which was adapted to their favourite 
system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious form of 
a naked Yenus was tortured into the discovery of .some 
moral percept, or some physical truth ; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun between the 
tropics, or the separation of the human soul from vice and 
error.” 1 But if a condemnation thus severe can be justly 
pronounced upon those who allegorize the Greek and Ro¬ 
man mythology, what judgment should be formed of those 
by whom the same mode of interpretation is applied to 
the fables of the Hindus? 2 The Egyptian religion is 
allowed on all hands to have possessed the same funda¬ 
mental principles with the Hindu, and to have resembled 
it remarkably in its outward features : yet, of all the 
systems of superstition which were found within the Ro¬ 
man empire, Mr. Gibbon pronounces this to be “the most 
contemptible and abject.” a There are satisfactory reasons 
for supposing that improvement in the language of tlio 
Brahmens, and refinement in the interpretations which 
they put upon their ancient writings, not to speak of what 
may have been done by their favourite practice of interpo¬ 
lation have been suggested by the more rational and simple 
doctrines of Mahomet. 4 The natural effect of acquaintance 
with a better creed is well described by Mr. Bryant, “It 
is to be observed,” lie says, “ that when Christianity had 
introduced a more rational system, as well as a more 


1 Gibbon’s Hist, of the Dcel. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. iv. 71. 

2 The Hindu ideas are s<> extremely loose, va^ue, and uneertaln, that they 
are materials unspeakably convenient for workmanship of this description. 
“ The Hindu religion,” says an Oriental scholar of some eminence, “ is so 
pliant, that there is scarcely an opininn it will not countenance." A Tour to 
Shiraz, by Ed war 1 Scott Waring, Es.p p. 3, note.— M. 

Mr. Waring Is no authority on Hindu subjects.—Y\ . 

3 Gibbon’s Hist, of the IK 1. and l ad tit the Kora. Emp.i. J>2. 

1 Resides the invim ioh reasons afforded by the circumstances of the case, 
the artful pretence:, and evasions of the Brahmens are evidence enough. 
Mr.Wilford. having stated the general opinion, that the three principal gods 
of Egypt resolve them into one,nasnelypPie sun, says,,“The case was nearly 
til . ! . which the modern Brah¬ 

mens are more reserved ; for when they arc closely interrogated on the title 
of Deva, or God, which their most sacred bu ks give to the sun, they avoid a 
direct answer,lmve recourse to evasions, and often contradict otie aft of) era 
themselves. They confess, however, unanimously, that the sun is an emblem 
or image of ti:C three gicat divinities jointly and individually: that is of 
llralime, or the supreme one." Asiat. Res. iii.37‘2.—M. 

I e general ^assert ions of Wilford are always to U received v. ith great 
caution. There is no reason why the Brahmans should make a mystery of 
applying the word Deva to the Sun. The Sun is a god, a Deva, and Deva 
X>rcperly means, that which shines.—W. 
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Worship, among mankind ; the Pagans were struck 
with the sublimity of its doctrines, and tried in their turns 
to refine. But their misfortune was, that they were 
obliged to abide by the theology which had been trans¬ 
mitted to them ; and to make the history of the Gentile 
gods the basis of their procedure. This brought them 
into immense difficulties and equal absurdities : while they 
laboured to solve what was inexplicable, and to remedy 
what was past cure. Hence we meet with many dull 
and elaborate sophisms even in the great Plutarch : but 
many more in after-times, among the writers of whom I 
am speaking. Proclus is continually ringing the changes 
upon the terms, voos voepos, and votjtos ; and explains what 
is really a proper name, as if it signified sense and intellect . 
In consequence of this, he tries to subtilize and refine all 
the base jargon about Saturn and Rhea and would persuade 
us that the most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divine mind, to the eternal wisdom, and supremacy pf the 
Deity. Thus ho borrows many exalted notions from 
Christianity ; and blends them with the basest alloy, with 
the dregs of Pagan mythology.” 1 Such are the opinions 
of the greatest men respecting those attempts to allegorize 
a rude superstition, which some of the most celebrated of 
our Indian guides so vehemently recommend. 2 
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* Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology , Hi. 104, 105. 

2 Mr. 1 fullicd very judiciously condemns rho project to allegorise nnd re line 
upon the Hindu mythology. “ AJany conjectural doctrines,” says he, “ have 
been circulated by the learned and ineeninusof ITirope upon the mythology 
of the Gcntoos : and they have unanimously endeavoured to construe the 
extravagant fables with which it abounds into sublime and mystical symbols 
of the most refined morality. This mode of reasoning, however common, L«j 
not quite candid or equitable, became it sots out w ith supposing in those 
people a deficiency of faith with respect to the authenticity of their own 
scriptures which, although our better information may convince us t<> be alto- 
• ether false and erroneous, yet are by them literally esteemed as the imme¬ 
diate revelations of the Almighty, ... It may possibh 1 c owins to this 
v-mity of iode of worship to some Lind of conformity 

with our ow n, that allegorical constructions and forced allusions to a mystic 
morality have been constantly foisted in upon the plain ami literal context of 
every Pi. n mj . . The Institution of a religion has been in ojjory 

country the first step towards an emeWion from savage barbarism. . . . The. 
vulgar and illiterate have always understood the mythology of their country 
in its literal sense; and there v.na a time to every nation, when the highest 
rank in it was equally vulgar and illiterate with the lowe st. . % . A Hindu 
c;’.< .ins the ast mishing miracle;, attributed to a lird.ma, a l.’nam, or a Kishen, 

. 

strictly historical.’’ Preface to the C-do of Gentoo I aws, p. \iii. xiv. On the 
religion of ancient nations, Voltaire says with justice 4 “ On ponrroit fuire des 
volumes stiv cc sujet; Minis tons «:es volumes so reduisent ii deux mots. cVst 
que le gros du genre huinain a dtect sera tr. > long-temps inscnwl et Imbecile; 
ct que i>eut Otre les plus tnsenscs de tous out etc cctix, qui out vuulu trouvet 


l 
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Of the pure and elevated ideas of the Divine Nature, 
which are ascribed to the Hindus, or to any other people, 
an accurate judgment may be formed, by ascertaining the 
source from which they are derived. It will be allowed that 
just and rational views of God can be obtained from two sour¬ 
ces alone : from revelation ; or, where that is wanting, from 
sound reflection upon the frame and government of the uni¬ 
verse. Wherever men aro sufficiently improved to take 
a comprehensive survey of this magnificent system, to ob¬ 
serve the order which prevails, the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the incredible train of effects which flow from 
the simplest causes ; they may then form exalted notions 
of the intelligence to which all those wonders are ascribed. 1 
If all the unrevealed knowledge which W'e possess respect¬ 
ing God, the immediate object of none of our senses be 
derived from his works, they whose ideas of the works are 


Tin sens ii ecs fables absurdcs, it uiottrc dc la raison dans la folic.” Voltaire, 
Philosophic dc PHistuire, Oeuvres Completes, h Gotha, 1780, turn. xvi. )>. 22. 
Mr. Wilkins, reprobating some other attempts at refinement on t'. Hindu 
text, says, ** he has seen a comment, by a zeal oils Persian, upon the wanton 
odes of their favourite poet lJ.ifiz, wheieiu every obscene allusion is ■'tibli- 
mated into a divine mystery, and the host and the tavern are as ingeniously* * 
metamorphosed into their* prophet and his holy temple.” Lharvut-Geeta, 
note 114.—M. 

Every oriental scholar knows that the odes of Ilafiz, as of many other 
Persian poets, are allegorical, and that all the rapturous love of Sufi writers 
is mystical philosophy relating to the separation of individualized soul from 
the source from whence it emanated. It is very true that explanation by alle¬ 
gory may have been carried sometimes to excess, but to the composition of a 
popular mythology many elements contribute, and none more copiously than 
allegory. The greater number of the Hindu fables are obvious allegories, and 

• 

gorical. Tlio three chief divinities arc iej catedly admitted to he nothing 
more than personifications of the powers of God in action. With the vulgar 
the personifications become realities—the types become the things typified.— 
This Ls the natural progress of all idolatry, even where it has been grafted 
upon the simple truths of Christianity; and there is no difficulty in undcr- 
ttamling how it should 1 .ve taken this course in Hind ns tan.—\V. 

1 That the noimns of the Hindus arc irrational and erroneous, may le ad¬ 
mitted, and they are therefore r.ffc sire to minds better informed ; but tlio 
subaequont designations of deg rad me. gross, und disgusting, are scarcely ap¬ 
plicable; nor is any distinction here made between mythological und phlk 
phicul • lews. *.hc absurdity is restricted to the former ; the latter fully r< cog¬ 
nise* the order ut the world as the necessary consequence of its inode of 
development, und men arc enjoined to study God in his works. “ The Veda-,”’ 
says Jtounnohuu Koy, “hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human Imagination, :.nd recommend mankind to direct all researches toward* 
the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or individually, bearing in 
mind their regular, wise, and wonderful combinations and arrangements.” 

. 

I of all external, and merely temporal cxisb- 
ev.ee. and tie* exclusive direction a the powers of mind to the study of a 
man** own soul, may he com. c-rned hi nnwisc and ill-directed, but they con 
scarcely lie termed, with jurtwc. mean and UcgvadJrg; tho end is elewitcd, 
though the means l>e mistaken.—\Y. 
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)st degree absurd, mean, and degrading, cannot 
wEatever may be the language which they employ, have 
elevated ideas of the author of those -works. It is impos¬ 
sible for the stream to ascend higher than the form tain. 
The only question therefore is, what are the ideas which 
the Hindus have reached concerning the wisdom and 
beauty of the universe. To this the answer is clear and 
incontrovertible. No people, how rude and ignorant so¬ 
ever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us memo¬ 
rials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more 
gross and disgusting picture of the universe than what is 
presented in the writings of the Hindus. 1 In the concep¬ 
tion of it no coherence, wisdom, or beauty, ever appears ; 
all is disorder, caprice, passion, contest, portents, prodi¬ 
gies, violence, and deformity. 2 It is perfectly evident that 

1 E\ on Mr. Maurice says; “ The Hindu notions of tlio mundane system ar 
altogether the most monstrous that ever were adopted bv any lyings, who 
boost the light of reason; and, in truth, very br.le rivoneileul'.le with those 
sold line ideas we have been taught to entertain of the profound learning and 
renowned sagacity of the ancient Brahmens.” Maurice, llist. uf llindost. i. 
•v.tO. 1 hove met with nothing m Sanscrit literature in any degree to be c< ni- 
pared wuh tlie following rclleitlon of a Peruvian Inca, “‘if the heaven be so 
glorious, which is the throne and scat of the Paclwcamac, how much more 
powerful, glittering, and resplendent must his person and Majestv be, who 
was the maker und crcatov of them all. Other say ings of his were these, If I 
irere to mio/r any of th \sc terrestrini things, it should certainly be a tetse ami 
discreet man, whose excellencies surpass dU earthly creatures .” Gareilaaso da 
Vow, Royal Commoni.irics of IVru, book iv. c h. li). There is a pass wre which 
1 l ave rend since tIds was written (which however may well be suspected of 
flowing at a tec* *U date from a foreign rourcc) translated* l»v Mr. Ward, from a 
work by Chinmjeevu. in which the inference that uGcul exists lieeam* the uni- 
verso exists, is very distinctly expressed. Ward's View, &c. ii. 30j. Loml. I'd. 

2 In my researches concerning the religious ideas of the ilindus, I was much 
strnck with the title <-f a chapter or lecture in the lihaguit-Gecta, “ IMap^y of 
the Divine Nutnrc in the fonu of the universe.” I seised it with tu-erneaa: 
Here, I thought, will undouhlodly l»c lound :• me reflet lioi on the wed. ;ilK [ 
order of the itnmr«e; 1 met with only the following monstwras'exhibiCou • 
“ Behold,** says Vishnu, in the form of Cristina, to Arjoon, “ helmld things wonl 
derful, never seen before. Behold in this my hotly tho whole world animate, 
and inanimate, and all things else thou hast a mind to see. But as thou art 
unable to see with these thy natural eyes, 1 will give thee a heavenlv o re, will) 
which behold my di\ me connexion,”— After this, Arjoon declares. “ i behold, O 

god, within ! . • 

I see brahma, that lelty sitting on his lotus-throne ; all the llecshecs [saintsJ 
and heavenly Onragut [serpents], I see thyself, on all sides, of infinite sham', 
tonwed with abundant arms, and bellies, and mouths, ;i;at eves ; but 1 van 
neither discover thy l •ginning, thy middle, nor again thv .-ml, 0 universal lord, 
farm of the universal 1 sec the© with a crown, and* armed with club and 
chacra [th - martial weapon of Crwhna, a sort of discus or quoit |. a mass of 
gluy. darting r«._tulgcnt beams around. 1 sec the*.-, difllcul: to be sc n, >hiuiiur 
on all sides, with light hnr.: ajur.iMc, like the ardent fire or glorious mm. 
Thou art the supremo being, incorruptible, worthy to be known! Thou art. 

T rime supporter of ‘he uni* crsal orb! Thou art the never-failme .m»> etc’.•id 
guardian of religion ! Thou urt from all beginning. .uni I esteem < m* Pouruotdi 
(literally, man, but here meant to express the \ ttal tu nl |. 1 sec ihec v.itlmut 
beginning, without middle, and withuut end ; uf \ alour uUlnite ; uf arms inuti- 
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the Hindus never contemplated the universe as a con¬ 
nected and perfect system, governed by general laws, and 
directed to benevolent ends ; and it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that than their religion is no other than that pri¬ 
mary worship, which is addressed to the designing and invi¬ 
sible beings who preside over the powers of nature, accord¬ 
ing to their own arbitrary will, and act only for some private 
and selfish gratification. The elevated language, which 
this species of worship finally assumes, is only the refine¬ 
ment, which flattery, founded upon a base apprehension 
of the divine character, ingrafts upon a mean supersti¬ 
tion . * 1 


mernble ; the sun and moon thy eyes, thy mouth a flaming fire, and the whole 
world shining with thy reflected glory The space between the heavens and 
the earth is possessed by thee alone, and every point around : the three regions 
of the universe, O mighty spirit! behold the wonders of thy awful countenance 
with troubled minds. Of the celestial bands, some I sec fly to thee for refuge; 
whilst some, afraid, with Joined hands sing forth thy praise. The Maharshecs, 
holy bands, hail thee, and glorify thy name with adorating praises. The 
Itoodrn*, the Adltyas, the Vusooi, and all those beings the world csteemeth 
good ; Aiween and Koomar, the Marmots and Ooshmapas ; the Gandhurs and 
the Yaksluis, with the holy tribes of Sours, all stand :u?.ing on tlicfe, and all 
ali’e amazed. The winds' alike with me, are terrilied to Ixdiold thy wondrous 
form gigantic ; with many mouths and eyes: with many arms,and legs, and 
breast -swith many bellies, and w ith rows of dreadful teeth ! Thus, as I see 
thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such glory, of such various hues, 
with widelv opened mouths and bright expanded eyes, I am disturbed within 
me ; my resolution filileth me, O Vishnu! and I find no rest! Having beholden 
thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire. I 
know not which way I turn ! I find no peace 1 Havo mercy, then, 0 god of 
gods ! thou mansion of the universe ! The sons of Drcctarushtra, now, ¥ 
those rulers of the land, Bheeshma, Drona the son of Soot, and even ‘he fronts 
of our armv, seem to be precipitating themselves hastily into thy mouth, dis¬ 
covering such frightful rows of teeth ! whilst some appear to atiek between 
tli}- teeth with their bodies sorely mangled. As the rapid streams o t full-flowing 
rivers roll on to meet the ocean’s l>cd ; even so these heroes of the human race 
rush on t .wards thy flaming moutlis. As tr.-fis of insects, with increasing 
Bpeed, seek their own destruction in the flaming fire; even so these people, with 
swelling fury, seek their own destruction. Thou involvest and swallow c.-'t them 
altogether, even unto the last, with thy flaming mouths ; whilst the whole world 
is filled with thy glory, as thy awful beams, O Vishnu, shine forth on all sides 1” 
Bliagvat-Gecta, p. 9(f, &c. Such is “The Display of the Divine Nature in the 
form of the universe !” 

1 In the grant of land, translated from a plate of copper (Asiat. lie*, iii. 4u), 
among the praises of the sovereign, by whom the donation is made, it is said, 
‘• l lie g el ’ dug of time, that the glory of so 

great a inimarch would leave them w ithout marks of distinction ; thence it was, 
that Purarl assumed a third eye in his forehead; l'cdmacbsa, four arms; At- 
mabhu, four faces; that Cali held aeimeter in her hind; llama, a lotos flower; 
and Vani,a lyre.” sir Wiliam Jones, in the note, s ■> *, “ The six names in the 
text are appellations of the gods Mahadeva, Vishnu, Brahma, and the goddesses 
Durga, Lacshmi, Seraswati." So that the three supreme deities, with their 
wives, were afraid of being eclipsed by an earthly king, and were obliged to 
assume new distinctions (of a very ingenious uud imposing sort!) to prevent so 
1 amcntabic an occurrence.— M. 

No one but the author would have pressed into the support of his theory the 
extravagance of adulation; lie c< old not have supposed that the writer of the 
panegyric himself believed in the apprehensions which he ascribes hyperbf fi- 
cally to the gods.—W. 
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f>e deemed necessary to inquire into the principle of 
the Hindu superstition; or which of the powers of nature 
personified into gods, they exalted in the progress of hyper¬ 
bolical adoration to the supremacy over the rest, and the 
lordship of all things ; the question is resolved by copious 
evidence ; and on this point inquirers generally coincide. 
Sir William Jones has written a discourse to prove that the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India are the same. But it is 
sufficiently proved, that the Greek and Roman deities ulti¬ 
mately resolve themselves into the sun, whose powers and 
provinces had been gradually enlarged, till they included 
those of all nature. It follows that the sun, too, is the prin¬ 
ciple of the Hindu religion. “We must not be surprised,” 
says Sir William Jones, “at finding on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two ; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern Varanes, mean only 
the powers of nature, and principally those of the sun, ex¬ 
pressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful 
names .” 1 He says, too, that “the three Powers Creative, 
Preservative, and Destructive, which the Hindus express by 
the triliteral word Aum , were grossly ascribed by the first 
idolaters to the heat, light, and flame of their mistaken 
divinity the sun.”* Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were there¬ 
fore, the heat, light, and flame of the sun ; and it follows us 
a very dear deduction, that Brahme, whoso powers V 
shadow;ed forth in the characters of those three gods, was 
the sun himself. This conclusion, too, is established by 
many express texts of the Hindu scriptures, as well as by 
the most venerated part of the Hindu ritual. “The sylla¬ 
ble Om (Aum) intends,” says a passage from tho Veda 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, “every deity: It belongs to 
Paramcsh’ti, him who dwells in tho supreme abode: it 
appertains to Brahme, the vast one; to Deva, god; to Ad- 
hyatrna, the superintending soul. Other deities bo longing 
to those several regions, are portions of the three gods ; for 
they are variously named and described, on account of their 
different operations: but in fact there is only one deity, the 

» On the Gods of Greece, &c., Asiat. research i. 2G7 

2 Asiat. Resf ,rcb. i. 272.—M 

There ’S no authority for this; tho notion h cmplovcd an illustration 
only.—W, H ' 
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Great Soul. lie is called the sun ; for he is the soul of all 
chap. vr. beings. Other deities are portions of him .” 1 I have already 
r quoted a very remarkable passage from Yajnyawalcya, one 

of the highest of all authorities, in "which the sun is directly 
asserted to be Brahme, and to be the supreme soul, as is 
declared in all the \ edas . 2 Another passage, translated 
from a \ eda by Mr. Colebrooke, says : Fire is that original 
cause, the sun is that; such too is that pure Brahme. Even 
he is the god who pervades all regions ; lie, prior to whom 
nothing was born; and who became all beings, himself the 
lord of creatures. ' 3 4 A passage in the Veda, translated by 
Sir V illiam Jones, says, “That Sun, than which nothing is 
higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens the sky, the 
earth, the lower worlds, the higher worlds, other worlds, en¬ 
lightens the breast, enlightens all besides the breast .” 1 In 
the Bhawisliya Purana, Crishna himself says; “The sun is 
the god of perception, the eye of the universe, the cause of 
day : there is none greater than he among the immortal 
powers. I* rom him this universe proceeded, and in him it 
viil reach annihilation; he is time measured by instants.” 
I shall add but one instance more. There is a passage in 
the Vedas, which is regarded by the Hindus with unspeak¬ 
able veneration. It has a distinctive appellation. It is 
called the Gayatri, and is used upon the mightiest occa¬ 
sions of religion. It is denominated the holiest text in the 
V edas. This extraordinary,this most sacred, this most won¬ 
derful text, is thus translated by Sir William Jones: “Let us 
adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the godhead, who 
illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
understandings aright in our progress towards his holy 
seat .” 5 Another version of it, and somewhat different in 
its phraseology, io given by Mr. Colebrooke, in his account 
of the first of the Vedas: “I subjoin,” says he, “a transla¬ 
tion of the prayer which contains it, as also of the preceding 

i Ibid. viU. 397.—M. 

This docs not preve U,e converse: viz., that the Sun was ever called the 
(«ii cat soul. Lralune, the Soul, was. according to the Vedanta*, identical 

waU the sun and with fire. a. with all things, and they mutually are identical 
with him ; but each is individually the obieet which is s *cn or worshiru-d, 
and not solely JJrahme, or to lie confounded with < ;,d —W. 

* Vide supra, p. 323. • . . j 

4 As.at Research, u. 40b 

6 Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. 417. 
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6th of which are addressed to the sun), for the sake 
of exhibiting the Indian priests’ confession of faith withit 3 
context:—“This new and excellent praise of thee, O splendid, 
playful Sun! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
my speech: approach this craving mind as a fond man seeks 
a woman. May that sun who contemplates and looks into 
all worlds be our protector!—Let us meditate on the 

ADORABLE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE ltULER; MAY IT GUIDE OUR 

intellects! 1 Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid Sun, who should be studiously worshipped. Vene¬ 
rable men,, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
Sun with oblations and praise.” 2 Constrained by these 
and .similar passages, Mr. Colebrooke says: “The ancient 
Hindu religion, as founded on the Indian Scriptures, re¬ 
cognises but one God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the 
creature from the Creator." 3 This is an important admission, 
from one of the most illustrious advocates of the sublimity 
of the Hindu religion. Had ho reflected for one moment, 
he would have seen that between not svffii ntly , and not- 
at-ull , in this case, there can be no distinction. 4 
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1 This particular passage it is, which is pointed out by Mr. Colcbrc _>kc as 
the gayatri. 

- Asiut. Research, viii. 400. * Ibid. 397. 

4 Nations, not behind the Hindus in civilization (tho most enthusiastic of 
their aihr ; rvrs bein^ judges) agree in these ideas. “ Lcs nations savant*** tie 
TOrient,” says DupuJi (Origino ch tons lea Cultes, L 4.)‘*les Kg; j 
ITiJnL iens, deux i*uiplcs qul ont le plus influx sur lcs inlons ndlglcuses dn 
roste dc l’univerv ne connoLssoieBt d’autres dieux, ciicfa do Kadminiatrathm ilu 
ninnilc, quo lo solcil, lu lunc, les ostres, et le ciel qui lcs renter me, et ne clmn- 
p.lent quo la nature duns lours hymns ct lours th-.V -..nits.'* * follow m- is 

n curious ]>.’ - sage • “ Kutycbius, apres avoir pris lc .^abiisme cn Chaldee, Jv 
jiv, dlt il, il cat passe on Egypte, dc l’Egyptc tl tut ]>ortc chez lcs Francs, coat ii 
f lire cn Europe, d*oii il s'ctemlit dans 1 .-us les ports do la M ■■ literraiKo. I.;, 
cotnme lo culte da Soled et des Etoiles, la reiteration des amvstres, l’erectimi 
<les statues, la c nsecraiion des arbres, cunatituercnt d’ubord I'eascuce du Su¬ 
it cette eapfece de religion, toute bizarre qu’ello est, se trouva aaaaz 
vitc rd pan due dans toutes lci ; \ urtics du monde ulors connu, ct l’in tecta jusqn* 
a l’lnd « -i : de sorte qtie ces mujours 02 k? 

pleins dc . statues adorers ct ont toujonrs dun no la crGuwo la pins folic uux 
■visions de l'a ireloyie judi< iaire, preuveincontestable dc Sabtisme, puisquee’en 
est le fond, et le premier dogme; la conclusion est simple, quo « .it pur tra¬ 
dition. soit par imitation ct idontitif d’ulees, lo monde presqu'entier s’oat vu, ct 
.so voit encore Subicn.” ibid. ‘2 o. ildmoi .i de l’Aeaddaiie des Inscriptions, 

. . x . 

Assertions in favour of a theory are here cited, as if they were authentic his¬ 
tory. What proof is there of the pm a re S 3 of Sabmism here so confidently 
■described? lint tw concerns tho Hindus, Mr. Colebrooke*s opi'riun needs no 
quaHneation. The want of discrimination between the creature ami tho 
-Creator, is the usual progress of idolatry. The type becomes mi>ruken for the 
• 1. . 1.. . • • 1 ■ : i : t..,- mv-il .-.n tiu.t, *• • id. *' h 

pervades much of the \'c i:». I eives a character ether than literal ; their 
phraseology. In tiuth. wc are even yet too iinrcrfcct'y acquainted with thus® 
works, to appreciate their doctrines correctly.—\Y. 
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In the natural progress of religion, it very frequently 
happens, that the spirit of adulation and hyperbole exalts 
admired or powerful individuals to the rank of gods. The 
name of the sun, or of some other divinity, is bestowed as 
a title, or as an epithet of inflated praise, upon a great 
prince, or conqueror. 1 Immediately the exploits of the 
hero are blended with the functions of the god; and, in 
process of time, when the origin of the combination is for¬ 
gotten, they form a compound mass of inextricable and 
inconsistent mythology. Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion, 
that in the Yedas the elements and the planets alone are 
deified ; that the worship of heroes was introduced among 
the Hindus at a later period ; and makes a remarkable 
figure in the Puranas. 2 

Among the false refinements to which the spirit of a 
rude religion gives birth, it is worthy of particular remark, 
that abstract terms are personified, and made to assume 
the character of gods ; such as. Health and Sickness ; War 
and Peace; Plenty ; Famine, Pestilence. When the most 
general abstractions, too, begin to be formed, as of space, of 
time, “f fate, of nature, they are apt to till the mind with 
a kind of awe and wonder ; and appear to stretch beyond 
all things. They are either, therefore, apprehended as 
new gods, and celebrated as antecedent, and superior, to 
all the old ; or if any of the old havo taken a firm posses¬ 
sion of the mind, they are exalted to the new dignity, and 
receive the name of the abstract idea which mosji forcibly 
engages the attention. Thus, among the Greeks and the 
Homans, Fate usurped a power over all the gods. Tho 
Parsee books represent Ormusd and Akriman, the Good 
Principle and the Evil Principle, sometimes as indepen* 
dent beings ; sometimes as owing their existence to some¬ 
thing above them ; in a rnanucr extremely resembling tho 
language of the Sanscrit books respecting Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. At times, however, the Persians express them¬ 
selves more precisely. “ Iu the law of Zoroaster,” says one 
of their sacred hooks, “it is positively declared that God 
[OrmusdJ was created by Time along with all other beings : 


1 Adtul, tli'J rnunc of the chief Assyrian deity, was held by ten Syrian kings 
in si'C'-cssiuJi. Nicid. JDam.is. up. .Josephum, Anthp I *!». xii. Cap. 5. IA«n 
uni*my Christiana, kinea and great men have received all the general titles of 
tin d its, lord , majesty, highnen, excellence, grace. 

* As.at. jRtoacurou. vlil. 398, note. 
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f creator is Time ; and time lias no limits ; it lias 
nothing above it; it has no root: it has always been, and 
always will be. No one who has understanding will ever 
say. Whence did Time come ? In that grandeur wherein 
Time was, there was no being who could call it creator, 
because it had not yet created. Afterwards it created firo 
and water, and from their combination proceeded Ormusd. 
Time was the creator, and preserved its authority over the 
creatures which it had produced ***I said in the beginning 
that Ormusd and Ahriman came both from Time. 1 The 
Brahmens, on the other hand, rather appear to have ad¬ 
vanced the dignity of the acknowledged divinities .so far 
as to make it embrace tho extent of the abstract ideas ; 
and to have regarded them as the abstract ideas them¬ 
selves. Thus Mr. Wilkins supposes, that Brahme repre¬ 
sents nature ; Brahma, matter ; Vishnu, space ; Siva, time. 
But this is a refinement which is very sparingly, if at all, 
introduced in any writings of the Brahmens, which have 
yet been laid open to European eyos . Direct contradic¬ 
tious of it, though plentifully diffused, are no proof that 
it is not at all a Hindu doctrine. Thus Criahna, in the 
Geeta, says, “I am. nevertheless failing Time, the Pre¬ 
server, whoso face is turned on all sides” ;* a point of view 
in which it well agrees with tho peculiar attributes of 
Vishnu. But iu tho very same discourse, Orishna says 
again, “ I am Time, the destroyer of mankind,” 3 in which 
case it agrees only with tho cliumpter of Siva. But it i.< 
still more remarkable that Brahma is said to have “given 
being to time, and the divisions of time”;' and that space 
is said to have been produced from tin- e r m the lii 
victim immolated by the Gods. 3 Nay, there arc passage* 
in which the Hindus acknowledge a destiny or fate which 
over-rules the Supremo Beings thcmseU os. The future 
condition ov great beings is destined with certainty, both 
the nakedness of Mahadeva, and the bed of ^ ishnu, oiv-a 
vast serpent. What is not to be, that will not be ; and t 
an event be predoomed, it caimot happen otherwise.” 6 

1 Anquelil Duj*erron. Zendavtsta, ii. 34 4. 

- Ithajrvat-Gcctn, p. b7. 3 Ibkl, p. 93. 

4 Institutes of Menu, ch. i. 24. 

a A fu>‘.we ton" I lYvm Ute Veda by Hr. Culrbrooke, A *-- - - >•- 

V1 6 Jletiipadf’-a, b- T., Sir Wilb.im Jones’s Works, %i. 7. A personification, 
and mysterious deification of some very abstract idea, as Time, or Space, is by 

VOL. I. T 
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When the exaggerations of flattery are in this manner 
chap. vi. ingrafted upon the original deification of the elements and 

*- powers of nature ; and when the worship of heroes and of 

abstract ideas is incorporated with the whole j then is pro¬ 
duced that heterogeneous and monstrous compound which 
has formed the religious creed of so great a portion of the 
human race; but composes a more stupendous mass in 
Hindustan than any other country ; because in Hindustan 
a greater and more powerful section of the people, than in 
any other country, have, during a long series of ages, 
been solely occupied in adding to its volume, and aug¬ 
menting its influence. * 1 

So little do men regard incoherence of thought; so little 
are they accustomed to traco the relations of one set of 




no means unnatural to rude rations. It is remarkable that the Scandinavians 
had a notion of some mysterious power, superior to their pods ; for, after the 
rreat catastrophe, in which Odin, Thor, and the other deities, lose their lives, 
*‘ comes forth the powerful, thf. valiant, he who covebns all things, 
from his lofty abodes, to render divine justice. In his palace the just will in¬ 
habit, and enjoy delights for evermore.” (See extracts from the KUda, the 
Sacred book of the Scandinavians, in Mailer’s Introduce to the Hist, of Den¬ 
mark, vol. i. ch. %i.) That historian observes, m a style which almost appears 
to be copied by those to whom v,e owe the sj>ctimens of the Hindu religion, 
that u capital point nmoii^ the Scythians was, the pre-eminence of “One only, 
all-powerful and perfect being, over nil the other intelligences with which 
universal nature was peopled.” The Scandinavians, then, were on a level with 
all that is even claimed for the Hindus. But these same Scandinavians draw 
terrible pictures of this perfect One; describing him as a being who even 
delights in the shedding of Unman blood; yet they call him, the Father and 
creator of men, and say, that “ he liveth and govemeth during the ages ; ho 
directoth every thing vvliich is high, and everything which is low; whatever 
is great, and whatever is small ; he hath made the heaven, the air, and man 
who is to live for ever; and before the heaven or the earth existed, this 
god lived already with the giants.” Ibid. But what this god was, whe¬ 
ther matter, or space, or time, the Scandinavian monuments arc too imper¬ 
fect to determine. 

1 Bernier, one of the most intelligent ar.d faithful of nil travellers, who 
spent a number of years in great favour at the court of Aurengxebe, formed an 
opinion of the religion of the Hindus, w ith which respect was little connected, 
for one of his Letters he thus entitles, “ Lettrc, &c. touchant Icr superstitions, 
Stranges facons tie .hire, et doctrine des Indous ou dentils de l’Uindoustan. 
])‘nu i’ou v err.i qu’il n’y a opinions si ridicules et si extravagantes dent 

1 Vs; i It dc rhoinme no : .it. r aide.” (Bernier, Suite des Memoircs snr l’l tnpire 
du (iraud Mogol, i. 11 '.)) He appears to have seen more comt lately through 
the vague language of the Brahmens respecting the divinity (a language so 
figurative, and Joes.', that if u man is heartUv inclined, he mav give it any 
into-, predation; than more recent and more credulous visitors. After giving a 
very distinct account of the more common notions enterta , throe 

deities, Brahma, \ishnn, and Siva, he says, Touchant ces trois Estres j’ai vn 
des MlssionaJres Lurnpeen* qni pretendent que les Gentils ont quelque bll-e du 
mystfcre de la Tnnlte, et qui disent qu‘11 e?d expressement portd dans lenrs 
llvres que ce sont trois rersonnes tm scul Dieu ; pour moyj’al fait assez dis- 
courir les Pendi ts stir cctte math-re, mttis ilt a’e.rpligvent si pauvrement que 
je n’aijamuis pu comprendre nettement leur sentiment; Ten ni mf-mo vu 
quelques-nns qul disent que ce sont trob veritable* creatures tri-s ] arfnltea 
qu’ils appellant Deutas; comine nos acetous idulatres n’ont h mon avia jamais 
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rts to another, and to form on any subject a consis¬ 
tent and harmonious combination of ideas, that while 
many persons of eminence loudly contend for the correct¬ 
ness and sublimity of the speculative, there is an uni¬ 
versal agreement respecting the meanness, the absurdity, 
the folly, of the endless ceremonies, in which the practical 
part of the Hindu religion consists. For the illustration 
of this part of the subject, I shall content myself with a 
reference to the documents in the appendix. 1 Volumes 
would hardly suffice to depict at large a ritual which is 
more tedious, minute, and burdensome; and engrosses a 
greater portion of human life, than any which has been 
found to fetter and oppress any other portion of tho 
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human race. 

No circumstance connected with a religious system 
more decidedly pronounces on its character, than the 


bien expliqud ce qu’ils entendoient par ccs mot3 dc Genius, et de Numina, qui 
cst, je pense, le niOme que Deuta chez les Indiens; il r t vrai que j’en ui vu 
d’autres, et des plus syavans qui disoient que ces trois Etres n’estoient effec- 
tiyement qu’un memo considere en trois fayons, ii syavoir, en taut qu’il cst 
Producteur, Conservateur, ct Ddstructcur des choscs, mala ils ne disoient ricn 
de3 trois personnes distinctes en un seal Dicu. Ibid. p. 173.—“ The history of 
these gods,” says Mr. Ormc (Hist, of the Milit. Trans, etc. in Indostan, i. 3). 
44 is a heap of the greatest absurdities. Jt is Kswara twisting off the neck of 
Brahma; it is the Sun who gets his teeth knocked out, and the Moon who has 
her face beat black and blue nt a feast, at which the gods quarrel and tight 
with the spit it of a tn^b." In the Zcndavests, ns translated by An<iuetil 
Du perron, many passages are as expressive to the foil of just iJea.s of tho 
Divine Nature as any in the Vodas. Tho absurdities, too, with which they nro 
mixed, arc certainiy not greater, they arc raouy degrees less, than those vtith 
which the sutlime plirases in the Vedas tire mingled. The ant ient magi, wo 
are told, bad a most sublime theology.—Nunqnnm ndorabant solem: ct ttiox 
addidcrunt, se non adhibere aliquant adoratiooem soli, aut lunie, aut planet is, 
sed tantum erga solcni so con vet tore inter ornndum. Hyde. p. 5. Jc vois, ma 
socur, says the Gubbre in Montesquieu (Lettres rersannes. Let. lxvii.), que 
vous avez appris parrni les Musulmans k calomnier notre sainte religion. Nous 
n’adorons ni les astres ni les dlemens; et nos peres ne les ont jamais adords. 

.Us leurs or.t settlement rendu un culte religleux, mate inferieur, comine 

a des onvraces et des manifestations de la divinitd. Beausobre, with his usual 
critical sagacity, said, in regard to the pictures drawn by Hyde, Pococke, and 
Prideaux, of the religious system of the magi, Ricn de plus beau, ricu de plus 
ortbodoxe que ce systbnie. Je crains seulement qu’il ne le soit un pen trop 
pour ces tems-Ik. Hist dc Munich. lib. ii. ch.ii. Voltaire thus express hlm- 
« 2 lf: “On ne pent lire deux pages dc 1’abominablo fatras attribue ii ce Zo- 
roastre,s an- av o; r pi tie do la nature huntaine. Nostradamus et le niedeciu des 
urines sont des gens raison nobles en oomparoison dc cet cnergumenc. Et 
cependaut on parle de lul, ct on en parlera encore.” He had, howev er, re¬ 
marked a little before, that the book contained good precepts of morality, and 
asked, “ Comment sc pomr.v.t-il que Zoroastrc out Joint tant d’dnormos fadui-vr. 

It ce beau prdcepte de s’nbstenir dans les doutes si on fera bieu on tnai?” 
Dietiounaire riiilosephique, Mot Znroastrc. 

• See note C. at the end of the volume. 








I gQffif pEi. ideas which it inculcates respecting merit and demerit, 
cnAv. vi. purity and impurity, innocence and guilt. If those qua¬ 


lities which render a man amiable, respectable, and useful; 
if wisdom, beneficence, self-command, are celebrated as the 
chief recommendation to the favour of the Almighty; if 
the production of happiness is steadily and consistently 
represented as the most acceptable worship of the Creator; 
no other proof is requisite, that they who framed, and 
they who understand this religion, have arrived at high 
and refined notions of an All-perfect being. But where, 
with no more attention to morality, than the exigencies 
and laws of human nature force upon the attention of the 
rudest tribes, the sacred duties are made to consist in fri¬ 
volous observances, there, we may be assured, the religious 
ideas of the people are barbarous. The train of thought 
which tends to this conclusion is extremely similar to 
that which gives birth to other deformities in the religious 
system of ignorant minds. From the imbecilities which 
usually accompany exalted station, it is found, even-when 
the society is considerably improved, that assiduous at¬ 
tendance upon the person of the great man or prince, and 
unwearied contrivances for the expression of devotion and 
respect, are the path which loads the most surely to his 
attention and favour. 1 To the rude mind, no other rule 
suggests itself for paying court to the Divine, than that 
for paying court to the Human Majesty ; and as among a 
barbarous peoplo, the forms of address, of respect, aud 
compliment, are generally multiplied into a great variety 
of grotesque and frivolous ceremonies, so it happens with 
regard to their religious service. An encllces succession 
of observances, in compliment to the god,- is supposed to 
afford him the most exquisito delight; while the common 
discharge of the beneficent duties of life is regarded a# 

i That mv eainpaitm in the remit is bottu than two in the field, has ed 
u «crb under the monarchies of modern I hi rope. 

loading fttfet:-- u con omnia! is throughout overhvofced or 

misstated. There an no observances “ ht compliment to the god,” there is iu> 
form Ot wore!i ip prescribed in the law-books fur nnv one divinity ; tin* observ¬ 
ances are all jicrsouitl and domestic; tttev invohe much less waste of time 
than tin y would appear to do. and are of a less nilcnsive diaractei than tho 
nulilie wo)'hip ot (ireece and Home. This applies to the primi&v? system. 
In the actual state of the Hindu n* frion, public observances liave been in Agr-ftt 
degree substituted for donpesti> ; but, even now. If the objects were worthy, 
tlie amount of time dedicated to them would not bo excessive.—W. • 
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of comparative indifference. It is unnecessary 
to cite instances in support of a representation, of which 
the whole history of the religion of most nations is a con¬ 
tinual proof. 

Even those inquirers who have been least aware of the 
.grossness of the Hindu religion, have seen that wretched 
ceremonies constituted almost the whole of its practical 
part. The precepts, which are lavished upon its ceremo¬ 
nies, bury, in their exorbitant mass, the pittance bestowed 
upon all other duties taken together. On all occasions ce¬ 
remonies meet the attention as the. pre-eminent duties of 
the Hindu. 1 The holiest man , is always he, by whom the 
ceremonies of his religion are more strictly performed. 
Never among any other people did the ceremonial part of 
religion prevail over the moral to a greater, probably to an 
equal extent. Of the many rules of conduct prescribed to 
the householder, almost the whole concern religious ob¬ 
servances. 2 Beside the general strain of the holy text, 
many positive declarations ascribe infinite superiority to 
rites and ceremonies, above morality. “Devotion,” says 
Menu, “ is equal to the performance of all duties; it is 
divine knowledge in a Brahmen; it is defence of the people 
in a Csliatriya : devotion is the business of trade and agri¬ 
culture in a Vuisya ; devotion is dutiful service inaSudra. 
By reading each day as much as possible of the Veda, by 
performing the five great sacraments, and by forgiving all 
injuries, even si us of the highest degree shall soon be 
effaced.” 3 In the following list of conditions, a small 
.space is allotted to useful virtue. “By injuring nothing 
animated, by subduing all sensual appetites, by devout 
rites ordained in tbe Veda, and by rigorous mortifications 4 
men obtain, even in this life, the state of beatitude.’’ 
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1 The predominance {riven to devotional duties in M&nu, follows from the 
character cf the work. It is n text-book of religion and law; the particular 
subject of morals” is considered by the Hindus as forming a brunch ol lite¬ 
rature of its own; and is therefore consistently enough only occasionally nd - 
M'rtod to in writings dedicated to other subjects ; the great duties of morality, 
1 jo v. ever, are few and simple, or.d are not unfrcquently commandobv Monti, 
and other legislators.—W. 

~ ’i'he penormrnco (e g.) of the five daily sacraments, of wnich no one, not 
even that which is falsely rendered hospitality, has, properly speaking, any 
reference to the duties of humanity. A tew general precepts re:-]vcimg the 
acquisition of the means of subsistence, in the modes prescribed to the different 
orders of the Hindus, are, in fact, of the cerun<<niul and r ]ipiou« cast, Laws 
Of Menu, ch. iii. and iv., where the duties of tho householder are descriRd. 
a Laws of Menu, ch. xL 23G, etc. * Ibid. ch. vi. 75. 
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II. “It is through sacrifices,” says the Calica Purana, “ that 
n. princes obtain bliss, heaven, and victory over their ene- 
— mies.” 1 

In conceiving the honours with which the divine powers 
should be treated, it is supposed that there are certain 
qualities with which it is holy or unholy to approach 
them. As there are certain pollutions with which it would 
be held disrespectful to approach an earthly superior, the 
same sentiment, as usual, is transferred to the heavens; 
and the notion of a religious impurity is engendered. This 
is a circumstance of considerable importance. By the na¬ 
ture of the particulars, to which the belief of religious 
purity and impurity is attached, a criterion is afforded of 
the mental qualities which the Divine Being is supposed 
to possess. The causes of impurity among the Brahmens 
are exceedingly numerous; that they are proportionally 
strange, a few instances will evince. “ When a child has 
teethed,” says the law of Menu, “ and when, after teething, 
his head has been shorn, and when he has been girt with 
his thread, and when, being full grown, he dies, all his 
kindred are impure : on the birth of a child the law is the 
same.” 2 Among a variety of other instances it is declared, 
that he who has touched a Chandala, a woman in her 
courses, an outcast, a new-born child, a corpse, or one who 
has touched a corpse, is impure. 8 A Brahmen who has 
touched a human hone is impure. The rules of purifica¬ 
tion, which form a remarkable part of this subject, arc not 
less exorbitant in their number, or extravagant in their 
forms. On the death of a kinsman, the modes of purifica¬ 
tion are various, according to various cases: one, which wo 
may select as an example, is prescribed in the following 
words: “ Let them eat vegetable food without factitious 
(that is, only with native) salt; lot them bathe for three 
days at intervals ; let them taste no flesh-meat; and let 
them sleep apart on the ground.” 4 “ Should a Brahmen 

touch a human hone moist with oil, he is purified by bath¬ 
ing ; if it be not oily, by stroking a cow, or by looking at 
the sun, having sprinkled his mouth with v^ater ” 6 All 
those functions of the body, by which its offensive dis- 

* Asiat. Kcs.v.371. 


2 Institutes of Menu. ch.v. 59. 
* ll.Id.87. 


3 Ibid. 85, f=7. 4 Ibid. 73. 
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are effected, or its vital powers communicated, 
afford occasion for the ceremonies of purification. 1 “ Oily 
exudations, says the law of Menu, “ seminal fluids, blood, 
dandruff, m-ine, feces, ear-wax, nail-parings, phlegm, tears, 
concretions on the eyes, and sweat, are the twelve im¬ 
purities of the human frame, and for cleansing these, earth 
and water must bo used.” - “ He w r ho carries in any man¬ 

ner an inanimate burden, and is touched by any thing im¬ 
pure, is cleansed by making an ablution, without laying his 
burden down.” 3 “He who has been bitten by a dog, a 
sliakal, or an ass, by any carnivorous animal frequenting a 
town, by a man, a horse, a camel, or a boar, may be purified 
by stopping his breath during one repetition of the gaya- 
tri.” 4 After the rules for the purification of living bodies 
follow precepts for the purification of things inanimate! 
For each of a great many species, a separate mode is pre¬ 
scribed. Land, for example, is cleansed by sweeping, by 
smearing with cowdung, by sprinkling with cows’ urine, by 
scraping, or by letting a cow pass a day and a night on it. 5 
“ The purification ordained for all sorts of liquids, is by 
stirring them with cusa grass; for cloths folded, by sprin¬ 
kling with hallowed water ; for wooden utensils, by planing 
them. The purification by sprinkling is ordained for grain 
and cloths in large quantities ; but to purify them in small 
parcels, such as a man may easily carry, they, must be 
washed.”* These instances, selected merely as a small 
specimen of a great whole, will suffice to show what moral 
ideas are conveyed and inculcated in the notions of purity 
and impurity comprised in the religion of the Hindus. 

As the purifications, so likewise the penances, prescribed 


t The Hindus, among whom the idea of delicacy, in regard either to physical 
or moral subjects, appears ue\er to have taken rise, describe these occasions 
of purification in the plainest, or in other words, the grossest terms. There 
is a long series of precepts about voiding the excrements (Laws of Menu, 
ch.iv. 45 to 52>: And for purification afterwards, “ Let each man,” says the 
law, “ sprinh the cavities »T his body, and teste water in due form, when ho 
lms discharged urine or feces: first, let him thrice taste water; then twice 
let him wipe his mouth, but a woman or servile man may once respectively 
males that ablution.” Ibid. eh. v. 13S, 139. “ lla\ ing vomited, or been purged, 
let him bathe and taste clarified butter: for him who has been connected 
with u woman, bathing is ordained by law.” Ibid. I-14. In one instance thorn 
ia a curious contrariety . it is declared (Ibid, iso), “ A woman whose thoughts 
have been impure is purified l y h r monthly disci large." 4 ct this same pecu¬ 
liarity of the female constitute.:!! Is a cause of impurity, from which she is 
separated by bathing. Ibid. b(i. 

% Laws of Menu, ch. v. 134, 135. 3 Ibid. 143. 

4 Ibid. si. 200. 6 Ibid. v. 124. 6 Ibid. 115, 119. 
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by the various systems of religion, afford a remarkable in¬ 
dication of the qualities really ascribed to the object of. 
worship. All penance consists in suffering. In the same 
degree in which the object of worship is supposed to bo 
delighted with penance, in the same degree he is delighted 
with human suffering; and so far as he delights in suffering, 
for its own sake, so far he is a malignant being: whatever 
epithets, in the spirit of flattery, his votaries may confer 
upon him. It is natural to a rude and ignorant mind to 
regard the object of its worship as malignant. Things 
appear great or little by comparison. Amid the incessant 
efforts .vJiich are made to ascend another step in adulation, 
after all the epithets of greatness and honour are lavished 
upon the god, to make his greatness and honour still 
liigher, by contrast, every epithet of meanness and con¬ 
tempt is heaped by the worshipper upon himself and his 
kind. The same is the case with his happiness; which 
will appear the greater, the higher it is raised above that 
of other beings; of course, the deeper the misery of other 
beings. Hence it is, that the prayers and praises, ad¬ 
dressed to the deity by rude nations, abound with the most 
hyperbolical expressions of human misery as well as human 
depravity; that, in the religion of rude minds, pleasure in 
general bears a strong mark of reprobation, and the volun¬ 
tary creation of pain is the strongest of all recommenda¬ 
tions to him on whom the issues of life depend^ In the 
language of the Greeks and Romans, the gods wore envious 
of human happiness; 1 just as the proud and haughty 
.mind of the earthly despot, the archetype and model 
according to which, in certain stages of knowledge, the 
idea of the heavenly is regularly formed, likes not that the 
happiness of other people should approach to that of him- 
if, and reaps a pleasure from their pain, both as enhan¬ 
cing the idea of his own happiness; and lessening the sense 
of his misery.* “A sin, involuntarily committed,” says 


1 Suion asks Cronus why lie interrogates him about human happiness— 
K^oicrc, emcnvfui-oif /x. to (hco* tu.i eov ^Oovipov kcu ropa\«5tT ; Herod. 

»ib.Lcg>.x*3di. 

2 “ ’Tts evident we must receive u greater or less satUlhciion or uneasiness 
from rcli* < t.ng on our own condition ami circumstances, «u proportion as they 
:m;cur more or 1e?9 fortunate <r unhappy; in proportion to the'degrees of 
rldies and power, mid merit, ami reputation, which wo think ourselves pos- 
y :xd of. Now, os wo seldom jndge of objects from their intrin:ic value, but 
lyrm our notions of them from a comparison with other %L-jccts* it follows, 
that nccordin : as we observe a greate r or less share of happiness or misery in 
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^ouglpfemblo regions of torture, for a great number of 
years, are condemned to tlio following births at the close 
of that period. The slayer of a Brahmen must enter the 
body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pucassa. He, who 
steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times 
into the bodies of spiders, of snakes, and camelions, of cro¬ 
codiles, and other aquatic monsters, or of mischievous 
blood-sucking demons. He who violates the bed of his 
natural or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into 
the forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
creeping and twining plants, carnivorous animals, beasts 
with sharp teeth, or cruel brutes.” 1 After a variety of 
other cases, a general rule is declared, for those of the 
four castes who neglect the duties of tlicir order: “ Should 
a Brahmen omit his peculiar duty, he shall be changed 
into a demon, with a mouth like a firebrand, who devours 
what has been vomited ; a Cshatriya, into a demon who 
feeds on ordure and carrion ; a Vaisya, into an evil being 
who cats purulent carcases ; and a Sudra, who neglects 
his occupations, into a foul embodied spirit, who feeds on 
lice.”- The reward of the most exalted piety, of the most 
profound meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousness 
which dries up the mortal frame, is peculiar : such a per¬ 
fect soul becomes absorbed in the Divine essence, ami is 
for ever exempt from transmigration. 3 

TV r e might very easily, from the known laws of human 
nature, conclude, not withstanchug the language held by 
the Hindus on the connexion between future happiness 
and the virtue of the present life, that rewards and punish¬ 
ments, very distant and very obscure, woidd be wholly 
impotent against temptations to crime, 4 though, at the 
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1 Institutes of Menu, ch. xii. 54 to 58. 2 lb 71 72 

J 71). ch. Nil. 126. * ’ — 

4 -V ‘ to Mr. Ward, ns presently cited, the Hindu are in this respect 

not dissimilar from other people, whatever be their religious faith. This is a 
question wc are nut called upon to discuss, but as far as it bears upon tho 
Hindus, it may be remarked, once for all, that Mr. Ward, notwithstanding the 
epithets bestowed upon him in the text, Ls neither an cxper.cnced nor an ,.d- 
miruble witness; his experience was limited to Bengal, in which the best 
specimens of the Hindu character are comparative!> rare, and his station u l 
circumstances brought him into cuntact chiefly with bad specimens even of 
Bengalis. Although an intelligent u. in, he was nut a man of comprehensive 
vi . s, and h: views were necessarily still more narrowed by bis fedm *s as a 
missionary; his testimony, therefore, although not without value, must be 
received with considerable di'-truat, and admitted only with constant qualifica¬ 
tion and correction.—W. 
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II. instigation of the priests, they might engage the people in 
chap. vi. a ceaseless train of wretched ceremonies. The fact corre- 
spends most exactly with the anticipation. An admirable 
witness has said, ** The doctrine of a state of future re¬ 
wards and punishments, as some persons may plead, has 
always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals: the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their 
writings, but are taught to consider every disease and 
misfortune of life as an undoubted symptom of moral 
disease, and the terrific appearance of its close-pur¬ 
suing punishment. Can this fail to produce a dread of 
vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will 
still further,” he adds, 11 assist the objector; and inform 
him, that the Hindoo writings declare, that till every im¬ 
moral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind 
has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, it 
is impossible to bo re-united to the great spirit; and that, 
to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of mat¬ 
ter.” Our informant then declares ; “ Great as these ter¬ 
rors are, there is nothing more palpable than that, with 
most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh the weight of a 
feather, compared with the loss of a roopee. The reason 
is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his actions as the 
effect of his destiny; he laments, perhaps, his miserable 
fate, hut he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like 
the maleiactor in a condemned cell.” This experienced 
observer adds, which is still more comprehensive, that the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments has, in no 
situation, and among no people, a power to make men vir¬ 
tuous. 1 

‘ " To this,” l-.e says’, “may be added, what must have forced itself on the 
ob-CTvatlon u f every tlu iuchtfal observer, that, in the absence of the religions 
no outward terrors, especially those which . 


, UKU even in a Christian country, if the reli ;'ons principle 

nn^rnF 'r-' “J* an . d the rewards of virtue, and'the dishonour 

S^ hcld n P to raen tur ever, without making a 
single con. ; • \ lew , Ac of the Hindoos ” Introd. p. Ixxxiv. Here, 

" have explained what he meant'toy-the “reli 
principle, b> which different persons mean very different things. This was 

* : Y more uece? ary, thut, having token away all efficacy from the doctrine of 
futuie rewards and punishments, ho strips religion of all power over the 
fli. 1 a bens of men, except in so far as good effects rnuy b • expected from tic: 
religious principle, which, whatever else it may not be, is nt any rate 1 , in 
tlie ex l* trf<ltion of future rewards and punishments.— M. 

T whole of thii review of the religion, as of the laws of :he lib -lus, is full 
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chap. vn. 


By the manners of a nation are understood the peculiar 
modes in which the ordinary business of human life is car¬ 
ried on. The business itself is everywhere essentially the 
same. In all nations men eat and drink ; they meet, con¬ 
verse, transact, and sport together. But the manner in 
which these and other things are performed is as dif¬ 
ferent as th.o nations are numerous into which the race is 
divided. 

So much of the entire business of life, among the Hin¬ 
dus, consists in religious services, that the delineation of 
their religion is a delineation of the* principal branch of 
their manners. 

The singular distinctions, attached to the different 
classes, present another remarkable feature in the man¬ 
ners of this people. The lower orders, in other countries, 
are often lamentably debased ; in Hindustan they are de¬ 
graded below the brutes. With the single exception of 
the Vaisya caste, to whom is appropriated the business of 
agriculture and of barter, the whole of the productive 
classes, according t ndarda of law aud religion, arc 

vile and odious, unworthy to eat, to drink, or to sit with a 
member of the classes above them. 1 


of very serious defects, arising from inveterate prejudices and imperfect knmv- 
IciIkc l.very text, every circumstance, that makes against the Hindu cha¬ 
ncier ia most assiduously cited, and even' thing In its favour ns carefully 
kV’t out of siirlit, whilst a total neglect is displayed of the history of Hindu 
belief. The doctrines of variuus periods and of opposing sects, have been 
forced into one time and one system, and the whole charged with on incon¬ 
gruity, which is tha creation of the writer. Had he been more impartially 
<li'•posed, indeed, it would not have been easy to have given an unobjection¬ 
able account of the Hindu religion, as his materials v. rcoice? iiivjy defective. 
>iunu is good authority lor the time to which it refers, uud Mr. Cotebroc..c‘s 
furnish authentic details of particular parts of the ritual, but the 
different travellers who are given as authorities of equal weight, aro utterly 
unworthy of regard. A word more on the subject of Fate, as understood by 
iiio Hindus; as it is something very different irom that of other people. It is 
necessity, ns the consequence of 3111 st acts — that is, a man’s station mid for¬ 
tunes in his present life are the n<*i:..^ary consequence 3 of Ids conduct in his 
pro -existence. To them ho must submit, but not from despair. He has bis 
future condition in his own power, anti it depends up m himself in what enpu- 
city he 6iiall be bom again. He is not therefore the helpless victim of nr, ir¬ 
resistible and inscrutable destiny, but the sufferer for his own mindeeds, or tho 
possevor of good which his own merits have secured him.—W. 

i Aver mistaken view is here taken of the condition of the “ pre ’’urine 
classes;” arid on nil the moA important occasions of mail lift*, they h id quite 
as independent and respectable a poa - That they 
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There are four remarkable periods into which, with 
respect to the three honourable classes, human life is 
divided. Of these periods, or orders, as they are deno¬ 
minated by the Hindus, the first is that of the student; 
the second, ihat of the householder; the third, that of the 
man who performs penance or other religious acts, resid¬ 
ing continually in a forest! the fourth, that of the San- 
nyasi, or the ascetic absorbed in divine contemplation. * 1 

The period of the student commences at the era of in¬ 
vestiture. 2 Prior to this age, the situation of children is' 
remarkable : even those of a Brahmen are not held supe¬ 
rior in rank to a Sudra. 3 The condition of the student 
much more closely represents that of an European appren¬ 
tice than that of a pupil in literature. He dwells in the 
house of his preceptor, and tends him with the most 
respectful assiduity. He is commanded to exert himself 
in all acts useful to his teacher ; 4 and of course performs 
the part of an assistant in all the offices of religion. 5 “ As 
ho who digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of water 
so the student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains the 
knowledge which lies deep in his teacher’s mind.” Upon 
the student of the priestly order a peculiar burden, or 
distinction, is imposed : to acquire daily his food by beg¬ 
ging. 0 

The gift of sacred instruction is not bestowed indiscri¬ 
minately ; but the text, which regulates the choice of pu¬ 
pils, is so vague as to leave the selection nearly at the 
discretion of the master. “ Ten persons,” it is declared, 


may not cat, drink, or intCTuarry with the castes above them, is no hardship 
to races who would not avail themselves of the privileges of such inter, oursc 
with many of the castes who are their equals. These laws of segre ration are, 
in ti.eirca^, self-imposed Kuropcan writers can little understand the pre- 
vudim: feeling .1 the Hindus in the*: matters. Itlsprido—not shame of caste 
tlu.t animates them d<mn e.en to the meanest; and the sweeper is much m-re 
tenaei.ms ot hu casta than the Brahman. As to “ sitting ”with them. V a 
WacksmiUi aenture wealth, nod he will have his lcvco welfat tended bv ilruh- 

STthel^Slo InSW " W ' S "* n0t watt ' to « n{ 

1 See Laws of Menu, eh. ti. iii. and vi. 

I ^ cc .. t . he . acc ? u Jl t of th . is ; . vr ! ’ in another part of this volume. 

5 Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 173 

* Ibid. 491. 


0 “ L . el llim c,i r r - v "’“k’l'-pots,flowers,cow-dun: , fresh earth, ami cusa pa-s, 
»*»nch as may be useful to his preceptor.” Ibid. 182. 

* “ hhtsubsUen.'cof ft student by bugging is held equal to fasting in ivli- 
v usment. Ibid. 2 8 There are munerous preceptj respecting the uivcticj 
ed begging. Ibid. 4s to 60, and Isa iu ItO. 
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be instructed in the Veda ; the son of a spi- 
rituaTteacher ; a boy who is assiduous; one who can impart 
other knowledge; one who is just; one who is pure; one who 
is friendly ; one who is powerful; one who can bestow 
wealth; one who is honest; and one who is related by 
hlood. Where virtue and wealth are not found, or diligent 
attention proportioned, in that soil divino instruction 
must not be sown ; it would perish like fine seed in barren 


land.” 1 

The instruction which is bestowed may soon be de¬ 
scribed. “ The venerable proccptor, having girt his pupil 
with tho thread, must first instruct him in purification, m 
good customs, in the management of the consecrated fire, 
and in the holy rites of morning. uoon ; and evening.” 2 
The grand object of attention and solicitude is the reading 
of tho Veda. 3 Some classes of tho Brahmens have united 
with their religious doctrines certain speculations concern- 
in-; the intellectual and material worlds ; and these specu¬ 
lations have been dignified with the name of philosophy; 
but the holy rites, and the Veda, form the great, and on 
most occasions the exclusive object of that higher instruc¬ 
tion which is bestowed on the pupil of the Brahmen. 

On this important occasion, as on other occasions, the 
attention of the Hindu is much more engaged by frivolous 
observances, than by objects of utility. While the direc¬ 
tions laid down respecting the instruction of the pupil 

exceedingly few i : ■ 

to which ho' must pay his duty to the master, are mine - 
rous, minute, and emphatically enjoined. 4 


* Institutes of Menu, ch. li. 109, 112. 

2 Jbid 09. li‘Hi. 

4 -yvht/n the student is going to rend the Veda, he must perforin an abliai. i. 
the lav ordains, w 1th his face to the north ; and at the beginning and end 
, f lesson, 1 miK clasp both the feet of his preceptor, and read with both 
ids lmnds closed. “ In the presence of his preceptor let him always eat lc* : 
artel wear a coarser mantle, with worse appendages: let him rise before, and 
ro to rcat after his tutor. Let him not answer his te.v hers orders, or com <r e 
with him, reelinlr g on a 1 ed ; nor sitting, r.or •; ating, nor standing, nof w 
an averted face : Cut let him both a/tsu cr and converse, if his preceptor pit, 
standing up ; if lie stand,advancing toward him; if he advance, meeting him: 
if he run, hastening after him ; if his tVe be averted, going round to front 
him, from left to ri-jhi: if ho K; at a little distance, approaching him; if re¬ 
clined. bending to him j and it he stand ever so far oft. running toward U.m. 
When his teacher is nigh, let his ueh or his bench lx? always placed 
when his preceptor's eye can observe him,let him not ait car.-: sly at in* ease. 
I et him never pronounce the more name of Ids tutor, even in his absence : by 
censuring his preceptor, though Justly, he will be torn an ni. ; . lie must m t 
gerve his tutor by tho lntomrit.:n of another, while f-.’msel/ stand# aloof; nor 
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The duration of the period of study is very indefinite. 
“ The discipline of a student in the three Yedas may bo 
continued for thirty-six years, in the house of his precep¬ 
tor ; or for half that time, or for a quarter of it, or until he 
perfectly comprehend them. A student, whose rules have 
not been violated, may assume the order of a married man, 


after he has read in succession -a sac’ha, or branch from 
each of the three Vedas, or from two or from any one of 
them. ,, 1 It is even permitted to pass the whole period of 
life in the state of a pupil; and to this, merit so exalted is 
ascribed, that the very highest rewards of religion are 
bestowed upon it. If a student anxiously desire to pass 
his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, he must 
serve him with assiduous care, till he be released from his 
mortal frame. That Brahmen who has dutifully attended 
his preceptor till the dissolution of his body, passes di¬ 
rectly to the eternal mansion of God.” 2 Shoidd the tea¬ 
cher die, the student must attend upon his widow, his sou, 
or one of his paternal kinsmen, with the same respect as 
to the deceased preceptor. Should none of these be' living, 
he occupies the seat of the preceptor himself. 3 


must he attend him in a passion, nor when a woman is near; from a carriage 
or a raised seat he must dcs -end to salute his heavenly director. Let him not 
ait with his preceptor to the leeward, or to the windward of him; nor let him 
say anything which the venerable man cannot bear.” Institutes of Menu 
Oi.ii. 70, 71 to 199, and 201 to 203. Even to the sons and wives of the pre¬ 
ceptor must numerous tokens of profound respect be shown. Ibid. 207 to 218. 
For his general conduct, “these following rules,” says Menu, “must a l>ruh- 
machnri, or student in theology, observe, while he dwells with his preceptor; 
keeping all his members under control, for the fake of increasing his habitual 
devotion. Bay by day, having bathed und being purified, let him offer fresh 
water to the gods, the sages, and the manes; let him show respect to the 
images of the deities, and bring wood for the oblation to lire. I.ct him abstain 
from honey, from nesh-meut, from perfumes, from chaplets of flowers, from 
sweet vegetable juices, from women, from all sweet substances turned arid, 
and from injury to animated beings ; from ungaents for his limbs, and from 
black powder for his eyes ; from wearing sandals and carrying nn umbrella, 
fri-in sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, from dancing, and from 
al and instrumental music • from gaming, from disputes, from detraction, 
ami from falsehood; from embracing, or wantonly looking al women ami 
h orn disservice to other men. I -t him sleep constantly alone.” Next arc 
forbiddi n several acts of sensual impurity, which are too gross to be described ; 
holy text thus again proceeds: “Let him carry water-pots, flowers 
■ eh as may be useful to his preceptor. Ihn , ,'/ 
broug u logi of wood from ;• distance, let him place them in the open .,: r • and 
w ith them -t turn nuke an oblation to fire, without remissness, both evening 

1 Institutes of Menu, eh. lit. l. 

Institutes of Menu, il. 243, 244, 

? 4 V, 4 '; The lollu , win ? mo< fcs of living are pointed out to tlio Brah¬ 
men: i. lawful gleaning mid gathering; 2. what is given unasked; 3 what is 
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! state of the student succeeds that of the married 
InaTfor the housekeeper. It is at this epoch that the 
Hindu begins to sustain a part as a member of Society. 

Marriage is a religious duty; and a duty of the highest 
order. Except for some grand plan of devotion, as that of 
remaining a student, or of becoming a fakeer, no man ne¬ 
glects at an early age to fulfil this sacred obligation. As 
the sacrament of obsequies to the manes of ancestors can 
bo performed only by a male descendant, and as any failure 
in these obsequies deeply affects the spirits of the dead, to 
die without a son is regarded as one of the greatest of all 
calamities. 1 


asked as aims; 4. tillage; 5. traffic and money lending: even by these two 
last, when distressed, he may live; but service for hire is named dog-living, 
which he must always avoid, iv. 4, 5, (5. His hair, nails, and beard being 
clipped; his passions subdued; his mantle white; his body pure; let him 
diligently occupy himself in reading the Veda. Let him carry a staff of Vcnu, 
a ewer with water in it, a handful of ensagrass, or a copy of*tile Veda; with 
a pair of bright golden rings in his ears. He must not gaze on the sun, whether 
rising or setting, or eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the middle of 
the sky. Over a string to which a calf is tied, let him not step ; nor let him 
rim v.liile it rains; nor let him look on Ills own image in water; this is a 
settled rule. By a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, by a 
pot of clarified butter or of honey, by aplace where four ways meet, and by largo 
trees well known In tho district, let him pass with his right hand toward them. 
35, 30, 37, 38, 33. 

Let him neither eat with his wife, nor look at her eating, nor sneezing, or 
yawning, or sittiug carelessly at her ease, 43. 

Some precepts are ludicrous. “ Let him not cat his food, wearing only u single 
cloth, nor let him l ithe quite naked : nor let him eject nrino or firccs in the 
highway, nor on asl.c-*, n .r where kino are grazing, nor on tilled ground, nor 
in water, nor on wood raised for burning, nor. unless he be in , .7. on a 

mountain, nor on the ruins of a temple, nor at any timo on a nest of white ants, 
nor in ditches with living creatures in them, nor walking, nor standing, nor on 
the bank of a river, nor on the summit of a mountain : nor let him ever eject 
them, looking at 0ii»<rs movedby the wind, or a fire, or at a priest, or at the sun, 
or at water, or at cattle: hut let him void his excrements, having covered the 
enrth with wood, potherbs, dry leaves and grass, or tho like, carefully sup- 
his utterance, wrapping up his breast and his head: by dav let him 
void them with his face to the north ; by night, with his face to the'&outh ; at 
sunrise and sunset, in the same manner as by day ; in the shade of dark.iess, 
whether by day or by night, let a Brahmen case nature with his face turned as 
he pleases ; and in places where he fears injury to life ft'om tcild be ask or/ran 
reptiles.” 45 to 51. 

“ Let not a man, desirous to enjoy long life, stand upon hair, nor uppn 
ashes, bones, *r potsherds, nor upon seeds of cotton, nor upon husks of 
groin," 78. 

An infinite number of things relative to food arc to bo attended to, 207 
to 225. 

i A man is nevertlu-h-vs forbidden to marry before his elder brother. Ibid. 
172. But if among -everal brothers of the whole blood, one have a sun burn, 
Menu pronounces them all fathers of a raalechild, by means of that son. Ibid. 
182. There is a s.ugular importance attached to the having of a son : “ By a 
son a man obtain., victory over all people; by a sen’s son It- enjoys immor¬ 
tality ; and aflct wards by a son of that grandson tic reaches the sed’ar abode.” 
l’uid. 137. Kinsmen, as among the Jews, were allowed to r.u'- up seed tu one 
another. Not only was a widow, left without children, ptnuittcu to conceive 
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The ceremonies of marriage, entirely religious, haver 
citap. vii. been already described. Marriages are distinguished into 

-- eight kinds: of which one half are honourable, and differ 

from one another only in some minute circumstances; in 
the fifth, the bridegroom bestows gifts upon the bride, her 
father, and paternal kinsman; the last three are rather 
species of unlawful connexion, than forms of nuptial con¬ 
tract ; one being voluntary and by mutual consent; the 
other forcible when a woman is seized, u while sho weeps, 
and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in battle; ” the last, “ when the damsel is 
sleeping, or flushed with a strong liquor, or disordered: 
in her intellect.” 1 With the grand rule to prevent the- 
intermixture of the castes, the reader is already acquainted, 
a For the first marriage of the twice-born classes/’ says the 
law of Menu, “ a woman of the same class is recommended; 
but for such as are impelled by inclination to many again* 
women in the direct order of the classes are to be pre¬ 
ferred : a Sudra woman only must be the wife of a Sudra ; 
she and a Vaisya of a Vaisya ; they two and a Cshntriya, of 
a Oshatriya ; those two and a Brahmani, of a Brahluen. ,, *• 
The Hindu law-givers, who commonly mistake minute¬ 
ness for precision, and are apt to be mast particular 
where it is least required, make rules for the choice 
of a wife. “ In connecting a man’s self with a wife. Let 
him,” says Menu, “studiously avoid the ten following 
families, ho they ever so great, or ever so rich in kine„ 
goats, sheep, gold, and grain. The family which has 
omitted prescribed acts of religion; that which has 
produced no male children; that in which the Veda 
lias not been read; that which has thick hair on the 
body; and thoso which have been subject to hemor¬ 
rhoids, to phthisis, to dyspepsia, to epilepsy, to leprosy 


fcy ft kinsman of her husband : but eren before hi* death, if he was supposed to- 
1 ( attacked by an incurable disease. Ibid. ix. .VJ, 1G2, 1G4. A daughter, too, 
v. hen a man had no sons, might le appointed for the tamo purpose Ibid. 127. 
To Lgvpt.in the same manner, a widow left without children cohabited with 
the brother of the deceased. Eecherclica Philoseph. sur lea Egypt** 118 lea 
Chlnots. 1.70. 

1 Institutes of Menu, cb. iii. 27 to 34. The crimes implied in the last two cases 
must have been frequent, to make them bo distinguished formally in boohs of 
sacred lav as two specie* of marriage. 

- Ibid. 12,13. 
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hair, nor with any deformed limb ; nor one troubled with chap. vit. 
habitual sickness; nor one either with no hair, or too ■ ■ < —— 

much ; nor one immoderately talkative ; nor one with in¬ 
flamed eyes ; nor one with the name of a constellation, of 
a tree, or of a river, of a barbarous nation, or of a moun¬ 
tain, of a winged creature, a snake, or a slave; nor with 
any name raising an image of terror. Let him choose for 
liis wife a girl, whose form has no defect ; who has an 
agreeable name ; who walks gracefully like a phenicopteros, 
or like a yoimg elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mode¬ 
rate respectively in quantity and in sizo ; whoso body has 
exquisite softness.” 1 

The condition of the women is one of the most re¬ 
markable circumstances in the manners of nations. Among 
rude people, the women are generally degraded; among 
civilized people they are exalted. 2 In the barbarian, the 
passion of sex is a brutal impulse, which infuses no ten¬ 
derness ; and his undisciplined nature leads him to abuse 
his power over every creature that is weaker than him¬ 
self. The history of uncultivated nations uniformly 
represents the women as in a state of abject slavery, 
from which they slowdy emerge, as civilization advances. 

Among some of tho negro tribes on the coast of Africa, 
tho wife is never permitted to receive any thing from the 
hands of htr husband, or oven to appear in his presence, 
except on her knees. 3 In the empire of Congo, where tho 
people arc sufficiently advanced to be united in a largo 
community ; and in most of the nations which inhabit the 
southern regions of Africa, the women are reckoned un¬ 
worthy to eat with the men 4 In such a state of society 
property is an advantage which it may naturally be sup¬ 
posed that the degraded sex are by no means permitted to 
enjoy. Not only among the African and other savage 
tribes, and the Tartars of the present day, but among 
the ancient inhabitants of Chaldea aud Arabia, and all the 
nations of Europe in their aueient uncivilized state, tho 

i Institutes of Menu.cli. Hi. 6 to 10. 

o This important subject i amply and philosophically in nstrated bv Professor 
Mill: 1 '-, In h • Inqn’rjr into the Distinction of Rants, eli. i. 

3 ltistoiro Gent rale dc-s Voyages, tom. v. liv. x. ch. iii. 

* Ibid. tom. vi. liv. xili. ch. iii. sect. 2, and tom, W. Hr, vii. clt. xlil. 
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JBOOK II. women were excluded from the inheritance of the family. 1 
chap. vie. Being condemned to severe and perpetual labour, they are 

- themselves regarded as useful property. Hence a father 

parts not with his daughter but for a valuable considera¬ 
tion ; hence the general custom, among barbarous nations, 
as in Pegu, in Siberia, among the Tartars, among the ne¬ 
groes on the coast of Guinea, among the Arabs, and even 
among the Chinese, of purchasing the bride by a dower. 2 
It is only in that improved state of property and security, 
when the necessities of life have ceased to create perpetual 
solicitude, and when a large share of attention may be 
given to its pleasures; that the women, from their influence 
on those pleasures, begin to be an object of regard. As 
society refines upon its enjoyments, and advances into that 
state of civilization, in which various corporeal qualities 
become equal or superior in value to corporeal ’strength, 
and in which the qualities of the mind arc ranked above 
the qualities of the body, the condition of the weaker sex 
is gradually improved, till they associate on equal terms 
with the men, and occupy the place of voluntary and useful 
coadjutors. 

A state of dependence more strict, and humiliating than 
that which is ordained for the weaker sex among the 
Hindus cannot easily be conceived. “ Day and night,” says 
Menu, u must women be held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence.”® Who are meant by their £>rotectors is 
immediately explained: “Their fathers protect them in 
childhood; their husbands protect them in youth; their 
sons protect them in age: a woman,” it is added, “ is never 
fit for independence. Let husbands consider this as the 
supreme law, ordained for all classes ; and let them, how 
weak soever, diligently keep their wives under lawful 

1 See Inquiry into the Distinction of Ranks, cli. i. sect. 1. They were admitted 
to inheritance among the Jews plainly asanoveUy, and an Institution unknown 
to tliclr neighbours. Numbers eh. sxvii.— M. 

Wc have seen that this wa • not the cae amongst the Hindu-, lire that 
their right to pr.jj.erty is fully recognised and carefully secured. Seo 
pp. 172-3.— W. 

2 See the authorities quoted by Millar, Distinction of Hanks, ch. i. sect. I; 
and Goguct, Oi igm of Laws, i. 25, 26.-— M. 

Here also the law of the Hindus is the rever •' of that d« scribed — if 
the praciue sometimes conform-., to it, it is -ij.piu-i.ntly of modem growth, 
and a violation of the law. Haimnohuu Roy, Ancient Rights of Female*, 
p. 278.—W. 

9 Institute* of Menu, ch, ix. 2. 
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restrictions.” 1 “By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a 
woman advanced in years, nothing,” says the same code, 
“must be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according 
to her mere pleasure. In childhood must a female be 
dependent on her father; in youth, on her husband; her 
lord being dead, on her sons: a woman must never seek 
independence.” 2 The deference which is exacted towards 
her husband is without limits. “Though inobservant of 
approved usages, or enamoured of another woman, or de¬ 
void of good qualities, yet a husband must constantly be 
revered as a god by a virtuous wife. No sacrifice is allowed 
to women apart from their husbands, no religious rite, no 
fasting: as far only as a wife honours her lord, so far she 
is exalted in heaven.” 3 “ She who neglects her lord, though 
addicted to gaming, fond of spirituous liquors, or diseased, 
must be deserted for three months, and deprived of her 
ornaments and household furniture.” 4 To every species of 
ill-usage, she is bound to submit; “neither by sale nor 
desertion,” says the ordinance of Menu, “ can a wife be 
released from her husband: thus we fully acknowledge 
the law enacted of old by the lord of creatures.” 3 This is 
a remarkable law; for it indicates the power of the hus¬ 
band to sell his wife for a slave, and by consequence 
proves, that her condition, while in his house, was not 
regarded as very different from slavery. A law is even 
made to direct the mode in which she is beaten; u A wife, 
a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger wholo brother, 
may be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, 
or the small shoot of a cane; but on the back part only of 
their bodies, and not on a noble part by any means.” 45 

Nothing can exceed the habitual contempt which tho 
Hindus entertain for their women. Hardly are they ever 
mentioned in their laws, or other books, but as wretches 
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of the most base and vicious inclinations, on whose nature 
no virtuous or useful qualities can be ingrafted. “ Their 
husbands,” says the sacred code, " should he diligently 
careful in guarding them; though they well know the 
disposition with which the lord of creation formed them; 
Menu allotted to such women a love of their bed, of tho 


i Institutes of Menu, eh. Lx. 3 Ibid. v. 147. 148. 

3 Ibid. v. 1M, 15>. 4 Ibid. lx. 78. * Ibid. V'. 

e Ibid. eh. viii. 299, 300. Beating their wives is ft common discipline. See 
Buchanan’s Journey, i. 247, 249. 
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I. seat, and of ornament, impute appetites, wrath, weak flexi- 
cuav . vii. bility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct.” 1 “ Be there 

- no place, be there no time, bo there no one to tempt them,” 

says the Hetopadesa, “then, O Narada, doth women’s 
chastity appear. Women at all times have been inconstant, 
even among the celestials, we arc told. In infancy the 
father should guard her, in youth her husband should 
guard her, and in old age her children should guard her ; 
for at no time is a woman proper to be trusted with 
liberty.” 2 The same author declares again; “ Unto woman 
no man is found to be disagreeable, no man agreeable. 
They may be compared to a heifer on the plain, that still 
longeth for fresh grass. Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy, 
extreme avariciousness, a total want of good qualities, 
with impurity, are the innate faults of womankind ” 3 
They are held, accordingly, in extreme degradation.* 


1 Institutes of Menu, ix. 1G, 17 — M\ 

Tim is :t specimen i f unfair citation. It is made to appear as if Maim was 
xpeaklnf; of women in general, which is nut the rase. lie .speaks of “ such ” 
women ; that is, of such women as arc guilty of drinking, idleness, keeping 
ceil company, and other practices disgraceful to a married woman, iv. 13. 

' . 

should be diligent in guarding them. These precepts and reflections arc 
not directed to the conduct of the sex in general, but only of the vicious por¬ 
tion of it. —VV. 

2 Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. 54. 

3 Ibid. p. 78. In Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Law •», the character of women is 
depicted in terms which, were they not strong evidence to an important point, 
delicacy would forbid to he transcribed : “A woman,” says the law, *‘is never 
s itisfled with sensual pleasures no more than lire is satisfied with burning 
fuel, or the main ocean with receiving the rivers, or the empire of death with 
th*- dying men ami animals : in these cases therefore a woman is not to l»o 
relied on.” (Gentoo Code, eh. xx.) “ Women have si* qualities s tho first, ua 
inordinate desire for Jewels and fine furniture, handsome clothes, and nice 
victuals; the second, immoderate lust; the thud, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep resentment; the tifth, another person's ,;..od appears evil in llu-ir eyes ; 
the sixth, they commit bad actions.” (Ibid.) Six faults arc likewise ascribed 
to women, In the Institutes of Menu, but they are differently stated : “ Drink¬ 
ing spirituous liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from her husband,, 
rambling abroad, unseasonable sleep, and dwelling in the house of another, 
isix faults which bring infamy on a married woman. Such women examine 
j t beauty, nor pay attention to age; whether their lover be handsome or 
ugly, they think it enough that he Is u mau, and pursue their pleasures. 

i passion for men, their mutable temper, their want of settled f 
affection, and their perverse nature, (let them bo guarded in this world ever so 
well,) they soon become alienated from their husbands,” Institutes of Mura, 
ch. is. 13, 14, \b.~ M. 

The literature of mo-t countries, even In modern times, would furnish pas¬ 
sages abusive of the weaker sex; but no one w ould tldnk of quoting occasional 
sarcasm a*, the language of universal opinion.—W. 

* In uU tills, our author’s usual practice, prevails, of quoting every parage 
in favour of his own theory, and excluding every ono that makes against It. 

A reluctant admission is subsequently made, that the Hindus have somo 
general precepts rtcommending indulgence an<i humanity in favour of (ho 
weaker sex; but they are passed over very lightly. If, instead of the'an- 
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xjjT^are not accounted worthy to partake of religious, 
rites but in conjunction with their husbands . * 1 They are 
entirely excluded from the sacred books; “Women have 
no business with the texts of the Veda; thus is the law 
fully settled: having, therefore, no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as 
foul as falsehood itself. To this effect many texts, which 
may show their true disposition, are chanted in the 
Vedas .” 2 “A minor,” says the law, “one single person, a 
woman, a man of bad principles, &c., may not be wit¬ 
nesses . 5 ’ 3 We have already seen, as in the most barbarous 
nations, that the women among the Hindus are excluded 
from sharing in the paternal property . 4 They are, by 
system, deprived of education . 3 That remarkable proof of 
barbarity, the wife held unworthy to eat with her husband, 
is prevalent in Hindustan . 6 


guftjSe of law or satire, we look to the portraits of women painted by the 
Hindus themselves, in their tales, their plays, and poems, wo shall find them 
invariably described as amiable, ldgli-principlcd, modest, gentle, accom¬ 
plished, intelligent; U3 exercising a very important influence upon men, 
and as treated by them with tenderness and respect. The English reader 
will find ample proofs of this in the Cloud Me ;tr and Hindu Theatre, 
and in Mr. Mdman’fl Naln; and it may be confidently asserted, that in 
no nation of antiquity were women held in so much esteem, as amongst the 
Hindus. —W. 

1 See Institute's of Menu, quoted In note 3, p. 311. 

3 Institute* of Menu, ch. ix. H. IP. 

3 HaJhcd’s Ueutoo Code, ch. ill. sect. 8. 

* Sec ch. tv. p. UM ; Menu, eh. iv, 13— M. 

The reference H Incorrect ; s * Is the law; a> the passage in tho first volume 
adverted to ml. fht have shown, h td the writer lomeuilvnJ it. Fur, alt. r 
stating in the text, in the same unqualified manner, that daughters are alto¬ 
gether debarred from a share, it is mentioned in u note, that those who ore 
unmarried, uro to receive portions out of their brothers* allotments. It is mure 
quibbling, therefore, to say they have no shares. But the more important 
question, as affecting the position of women in society, is not merely Uie shares 
of daughters; although this is artfully put forward, as if it was decisive of 
the rights of the whole sex; tut, what rights women have in regard to pro¬ 
perty : and, os we have already shown, the laws do not very materially differ 
in tliis respect from those which arc observed in the civilized countries of 
modern Europe.—W. 

5 The Hindu women, says Mr. Forster, (Travels, i. 59,) are debarred 

: use of L tt r . The Hindus hold the Invariable langu.uc, that acquired 
•accomplishments arc not necessary to the domestic classes of the female 
sex. 

« “ The husband and wife never cat together; for the Indians consider It a 3 
indecent, and contrary to that respect which is due to the former.” B iriolo- 
jncu’s Travels, book i. ch. 7. Snmierat says, “ The women arc ugly* slovenly, 
and disgusting. The husband does not permit them to eat with him. rimy 
are honourable slaves, for whom some regard is entertained.” Voy. !i>. iii. 
ch. 7. 44 So indelicate are the men with respect to the women,” say Mi. 
Motie, speaking of the province of Sumbhulpoor, “ t lint I have been Introduced 
and obliged to show rcs;>ect n> a man of consequence in the morning, whoso 
wife has, In the aftuiir i, brought a bad of need of her o'Mi cutting, as 
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BOOK II. An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce ap- 
chap. vir. pears to be reserved to the husband. In the code of 

- Gentoo laws, among various other ordinances to the same 

purpose, it is declared that, u a woman who dissipates cr 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who 
has any intention to murder her husband, and is always 
quarrelling with everybody, and who eats before her hus¬ 
band eats, such woman shall be turned out of the house .” 1 
On grounds like these, a man can never be without a pre¬ 
tence for dismissing his wife. But on the other hand we 
have seen that no species of barbarous treatment, not 
even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman from 
her obligations to her lord . 2 

much as she could staler under, and sold it me for a penny.” Motte’s 
Journey to Orissa, Asiatic Annual Register, i. 7G. In another part of the 
same Journey, p. G7, Mr. Motte says “ I was first struck with the right of 
women ploughing, while their female children drove the oxen ; but this 
is the practice through the whole mountainous country, while the men, 
strolling through the forests with a spear and hatchet, plunder every thing 
they can master. This abuse of the fair sex is characteristic of a harlurous 
people.” 

The Hindus are qnito accustomed to beat their wives. Buchanan, Travels 
in Mysore, &c. i. 247. 24J. Women in Karnata carry out the clung to the 
fields, in baskets on tbeir heads. Ibid. 135, 42. The Abbd Dubois describes 
the following, as the common, the standard condition of conjugal life : “ the 
3 'oung wife, beaten by her husband, and harassed by her mother-in-law, v. ho 
treats her as a slave, finding no remedy for ill-usage but in flying to her 
father’s house—recalled by* fair promises of kinder treatment—the word 
broke n—recourse had to the same remedy—but at last the children which 
she brings into the world, and other circumstances, compelling her to do 
her best, by remaining in her husband's honse, with the show of being con¬ 
tented with her lot.The object for which a Hindu marries is not to 

gain a companion to aid him in enduring the evils of life, but a slave tn bear 
children, and be subservient to his rule.” Description, «fcc. of the People of 
India, p. 145.—M. 

The people amongst whom Mr. Motte travelled, ns above noticed, were w ild 
and barbarous tribes ; whose usages afford no illustration of those of more 
civili7C(J parts of India. Tho Abb<< Dubois speaks also of the low er orders of a 
village community. Instances of brutal treatment of their women by the 
peasantry and lower classes in Europe, arc no rarities. Europeans ‘have 
never been admitted into the interior of the bouses of respectable Hindoos, 
and arc not qualified to speak of the manner in which they behave to their 
wiwIt has happened in a few cases, that elderly women, widows and mo¬ 
ther.. have been personally known to u :,; and it has generally been found, 
that they received great attention and deference from their sons and relations ; 
at the ramo time it seems likely that tho women have declined in the social 
scale, and that partly through fear, and partly through imitation, the rule of 
the Mohammedans has lmd & prejudicial effect upon the feeling., and practices 
of the Hindus in all that regards the female sox.—W. 

• Halhed’a Gentoo Code, ch. xx. 

2 See above, p. 449. Even after the death of her husband, if she did not 
sacrifice herself to his manes, she was held inviolably bound to memory; 
and, besides other penances auikpaort if i cations of the severest kind, w as ex¬ 
pressly forbidden to accept a second husband. Institutes of Menu, ch. v. 157, 
15 s, Kiv, H .'b The san.c mark ot bondage and Inferiority was unnoted on the 
Athenian women during the barbarous times of Greece. Goguct, Origin 
of Daws, il. 59. Mr. Richardson, -^ho is one of the most nervous in assertion. 
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^polygamy was an established custom of the Hindus, 
we learn from various documents, and among others from 
the following story, which at the same time conveys no 
evidenco of their domestic gentleness:—“In the city of 
Devee-kotta, there was a Brahman, whose name was Deva- 
Sarnia. One lucky evening he found a curious dish, which 
he took with him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthen¬ 
ware, and throwing himself upon a bed which happened to 
be there, it being night, he began to express his thoughts 
upon the occasion in this manner:—‘ If I dispose of this 
dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) for it; and with 
that sum I may purchase many pots and pans, the sale of 
which will increase my capital so much that I shall be 
able to lay in a large stock of cloth and the like; which 
having disposed of at a great advance, I shall have accu¬ 
mulated a fortune of a lack of money. With this I will 
marry four wives; and of these I will amuse myself with, 
her who may prove the handsomest. This will create 
jealousy; so when the rival wives shall be quarrelling, 
then will I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my stick at 
them thus!’ Saying which, he flung his walking-stick 
out of his hand with such force, that lie not only broke 
his curious dish, but destroyed many of the pots and pans 
in tho shop .” 1 


anil the most feeble In proef, of all oriental enthusiasts, maintains that the 
women enjoyed high consideration among the Arabians and Persians, nay, 
among the very Tm Uu s; so generally was civilization diffused in Asia. In 
proof, ho tells us that the Arabian wuincn “ had a rigid by the laws to the en¬ 
joyment of Independent property, by inheritance, by gift, by marriage settle¬ 
ment, or by any other nvale of acquisition.” The evidence he adduces of these 
rights is three Arabian words; which signify a marriage portion, paraphernalia 
t „ th c disposal of a wife, a marriage settlement. (.See Richardson's Disser¬ 
tations on the Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations, pp. 
19 g, 331 , But surely a language may pi- ess three words of the signiil- 

cation which lie assigns, and yet the women of the people who use it l>e in a 
state of melancholy degradation. In the times of Homer, though a wife was 
actually purchased from her father, still the father gave with her a dower. 
Iliad, lib. ix. vi r. 147, 14S. If the Tartars carry their women with them in 
their wars, and even consult them, “the north American tribes, tays Mr. 
Millar, “are often accustomed to uilmit their women into their public councils, 
and even to allow them the privilege of being first called to give their opinion 

upon every subject of deliberation.Yet,” as ho adds immediately 

after, “there is no country in the world where the f. . 

general, more neglected and despised.” Sec Distinctions of Ranks, ch. i. 
sect. 2 . From insulated expressions, or facts, no general conclusion can 
safely be drawn. 

» Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. 248.-—M. Mr, Mill here deserts his usual guide; 
he had better have adhered to Menu, than taken his illustration of the law or 
the practice from a fable intended to ridicule absurd expectations. Although 
permitted, polygamy is not encouraged by tho ancient law, and from Its being 
sanctioned in particular cases only, as of misconduct, aversion, or barrenness; 
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The Hindus were, notwithstanding, so far advanced in 
civilization, except in the mountainous and most barbarous 
tracts of the country, as to have improved in some degree 
upon the manners of savage tribes. They have some pre¬ 
cepts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour 
of the weaker sex. “Married women,” says the law of 
Menu, “ must be honoured and adorned by their fathers 
and brethren, by their husbands, and by the brethren 
of their husbands, if they seek abundant prosperity. 
Where female relations aro made miserable, the family 
of him, who makes them so, very soon wholly peri¬ 
shes .” * 1 * When particulars indeed aro explained, the in¬ 
dulgences recommended are not very extensive. It is 
added, “Let those women, therefore, be continually suj> 
plied with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals, and 
at jubilees, by men desirous of wealth.” 3 When it is com¬ 
manded by law, as an extraordinary extension of liberality, 
to givo them ornaments, and oven apparel and food, at 
festivals and jubilees ; this is rather a proof of habitual 
degradation than of general respect, and tenderness. The 
idea, however, of purchasing a wife, as a slave, from her 
relations, had become odious; and though it is stated as 
one of the eight species of nuptial contract, it is classed 
among the dishonourable species, and forbidden . 3 As the 
necessity of such a law indicates a state of society but one 
remove from that in which the unhappy bride is purchased 
an ;l sold ; so the customary, and original purchasing gift, 
the bull and the cow, still remained ; but it had acquired a 
religious character, and was at last commanded to pass by 
another name. “Some say,” observes the law of Menu, 
“that the hull and cow given in the nuptial ceremony of 
the Rishis, are a bribe to the father ; but this is untrue: 
a bribe indeed, whether Large or small, is an actual sale of 


Mom . ,, 77, 81. it is evident that it was not without restriction. Even the 
roll -lit of the first V. lie seems to have boon u<>cc*>nry. “ She (the wife), who 
though afflicted with illness, is umiablc uml v.rtuouii, must never bo dh- 
paced, thonyh eh? may be superseded by another wife, with her own consent; 
jy.. 82. Ly hc.rg die graced, means the loss of consideration in the family. 
The first wife scans always to have iicid ti e principal rank, and to have been 
mistress of the household . —W 

1 Institutes of Menu, eh. iil. 8 ft, 57 . 9 59 . 

* u Let no father who knows the law receive a gratuity, however small, tor 
giving his daughter in marriage, since the man who through avarice, takes 
a gratuity tor that purpoaa, it a wller of Ins oftopring." Institutes of 

Menu, eh, iii. 51. 
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lighter.” 1 There are texts, however, which directly 
recognise the transaction as a purchase : “ He who takes 
to wife,” it is said, “ a damsel of full age, shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father; since the father lost his do¬ 
minion over her, by detaining her at a time when she might 
have been a parent ” 2 The obligation of the marriage 
contract is stated in the Institutes of Menu, under the 
head of purchase and sale ; and it is expressly said, “ If, 
after one damsel has been shown, another be offered to the 
bridegroom, who had purchased leave to marry her from 
her next kinsman, he may become the husbaiy} of both for 
the same price: this law Menu ordained” 3 The same un¬ 
doubtedly is the purport of the following sacred text: “ The 
recitation of holy texts, and the sacrifice ordained by the 
lord of creatures, are used in mam ages for the sake of 
procuring good fortune to brides; but the first gift by the 
husband is the primary cause of marital dominion ” 4 It 
is to be observed, besides, that the women have no choice 
in their one destiny ; but are absolutely at the disposal of 
their fathers, till three years after the nuptial age. If, 
until that period, the father have neglected what is rec¬ 
koned one of his most sacred duties, to place his daughter 
in a situation to become a parent, lie forfeits, through his 
sin, the dominion over her, and she may choose a husband 
for herself . 5 

It has been doubted whether immuring the women was 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. iil. 63. a ibid. ch. lx. 93. 

a Ibid, ch.viii. 20-1. Our travellers ilnd direct and avowed purchase still 
in practice in many parts of Ihdiu. See Buchanan’s Journey through 
Mysore, &c., 1. 247. 249. “ To mnrry, or to buy a wife, are synonvinous 

terms in this country. Alii' it every parent makes his daughter an ar¬ 
ticle of traffic. This practice of purchasing the young women whom they 
are to marry, is the inexhaustible source of disputes and litigation, particu¬ 
larly amongst the poorer people. These, after the murriago Is solemnized, 
not finding it convenient to pay the stipulat 'd sum, the father-in-law com¬ 
mence* an action,” &c. Description, &c. of the Hindus, by the Abbe Dubois, 
p. 137. “ Apud pleraaque tamen gentes dotein maritus uxori, non uxor marlto 
offorebat. Jsta i>ane consnctudo viguit inter Germanos, teste Tacitu (dc J for. 
Germ. cap. 18)—Assyrk.s, teste JF.lmno (Hist. Y-.r. . I) _ Babvl mios, teste 


u patet ex Aon. xxi. Heinecdi Antiquit. 


Herodot. (i. IIG) — ct Arraenios 
1 toman, lib. li. tit. viii. sect. 2, 

. i .' a . s ^ t v tC vi 0 ^ ^ cu , u ’ V ‘JThe Commentator Culluca, after the words 
first gift, hy his usual plan, of trying to graft the ideas of a recent period, im¬ 
proved a little by e.'ernal intercourse, upon the original text, has toistod »n 
the words or troth plight* l, as if that was a gift, or, as If, 1 mi 4 that been meant, 
the legislator would not have rather s u'd ty-ih plighted. than first gi t. See 
what I have observed on the infcrpolatim; practices of Cullucn, Note A. at the 
end of the volume, p. 499. 

6 Ibid. eh. ix. 84, 90, 93. 
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an original part of Hindu manners, or adopted in conse¬ 
quence of the intercourse and dominion of the Moha- 
medans. But they have been found in a state of seclusion 
and confinement beyond the range of Mohammedan in¬ 
fluence . 1 The practice is fully recognised in the ancient 
writings. We are told in the Bhagavat, that on the day of the 
yug of Judishter, “the women who, buried in harams, were 
seldom permitted to see the sun, came out, on that day, to 
view rajah Judishter .” 2 The monarch who forms the 
hero in the drama entitled Sacontala had many wives, and 
they are represented as residing in the secret apartments 
of the palace . 3 The whole spirit of the Hindu maxims in¬ 
dicates confinement: there are numerous precepts with 
respect to the guarding of women : and the punishment for 
vitiating those who arc not guarded is always less than 
the punishment in tho case of those that are . 4 Among 
these proofs of confinement are also appearances of free¬ 
dom. The law of seclusion is made only for the few. 
Among tho jealous Ottomans themselves, the great body 
of the community must leave thuir women at large, be¬ 
cause an indigent man can neither dispense with the useful 
services of his wife, nor afford the cost of retaining her in 
confinement. In the earlier and ruder states of society, 
when men are in general poor, few can afford the expense 
of confinement ; but among the Hindus, as in general 
among the nations of Asia, since their emerging from 
the rudest barbarism, it seems to have been the practice 
for every man, who po;. cased sufficient means, to keep his 
women guarded, in a state of seclusion . 5 


*' Mr. For.-ter declares himself to have been at one time of opinion, “ that 
the Hindoos had secluded their women from tho public view, that they might 
not be exposed to the intemperance of the Mohammedan conquerors; tut after 
poreeiv ing,” says he, “ the u- mo adopted among the sequestered mountaineers, 
and also among the various independent Mahrattah states I am induced to 
think that the exclusion of women from aodetv prevailed in India before the 
period of tho Afghan, or Tartar inv ns.” Forster’s Travels, i. 310. 

2 b e a translation of part cf the Bhagavat by Mr. Hnllied. in Maurice’s 
Ilist. of Hlndostan, !i. 438. 

3 .See Sacontala in Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. The H«jnh of Beejanng- 
gur’s harem was kept so close, that not even the nearest relations <>: tho 
women r ceived in it were ever amiin permitted to see them. Ferishtas 
lteccan, by Scott, i. 83. Nor is this mentioned as nny tiling unusual. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 374 to 3 -G. 

5 Ithas.no doubt, been always the custom for the women of Hindus of 
rank n..d r:>pectability to live in some degree apart, but not in seclusion, nor 
guarded with the same jealousy *i by the MnhamnifHlans. Menu piovldcs for 
their being properly decorated ut “ festivals and jubilees.” and innnv of tlie 
poems and plays describe their appearance openly in public ut religious and 
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5 coast of Malabar, where the manners differ con- 
bly from those of the rest of the Hindus, and whore 
the people have not reached a state of society altogether 
so perfect as that in some other parts of Hindustan, it 
would appear that the institution of marriage has never 
been regularly introduced. The peculiar mode in which 
the intercourse of the sexes is here carried on has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained to us; and from the differences 
which appear in the accounts of different authors, it pro¬ 
bably exhibits considerable variety; but in its general 
character it is pretty evidently a relic of the period in 
which there is no law for the association of the sexes ♦ 
when their intercourse is casual; when the father of the 
offspring is by consequence uncertain; and when the 
children of necessity belong to the mother. The nearest 
male relations of the female, her father being in this case 
unknown, are her brothers ; who, never having children 
whom they can recognise as their own, naturally contract 
an affection for those of their sister, whom they support, 
and with whom they live ; by consequence regard them as 
in some measure their own; and vest them with the pro¬ 
perty which they leave at their death. In the family of a 
Nair there is no wife; all the brothers and sisters live 
under the same roof; their mother, the only known pa¬ 
rent, during her life, and after her death the eldest sister 
manage the domestic affairs ; the Bisters cohabit with the 
men of their choice, subject only to the sacred restriction 
of a class not inferior to their own ; the children are by 
the brothers regarded as their own, and inherit the pro¬ 
perty of the family.* This is the exact description of a 
people among whom the institution of marriage is un¬ 
known, and the order into which things will rim of their 
own accord, wherever the intercourse of the sexes is ca- 

other festivals and at puli ltd the admission of men other th. r. 

mosf rcsDW^ble Nairt^themv»^ r ' ® u , c ^ al, ® n received from a number of the 
M0 .': p . a ^ r3 tacrasc » whom he assembled for the nurnosc of in- 

o Sce hls Jou ™cy through Mysore, &e. h. 411, 412. 

n pra t t c€ ' Contumauce °f which was highly convenient fur the 
tohmens. who^ power among the inhabitants of that coast was peculiarly 
gn at. Ibid. 425 ~ee also Mr. Thackeray’s Iteport, Fifth Ucport of-he Com¬ 
mittee on India Aflulrs, 1810 , p. 802. 
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sual. 1 The Nairs, however, are said to have added a kind 
chap. vii. of refinement to this established custom. They contract 
’ a m arriage with a particular woman. But this is entirely 

nominal. The woman never leaves her mother’s house ; 
her intercourse with other men is not restricted; her 
children belong to her brothers ; and the arrangement of 
society is the same as if no such marriage existed. If it 
really takes place, and the absurdity of the thing may 
support a suspicion of some mistake in our informants, 
it must be the effect of imitation, and of the reproaches 
which this people have sustained from other nations. 
These circumstances move them to contrive a semblance 
of a marriage, though not in the least degree to alter the 
established system of manners, to which it adheres as a 
useless excrescence. The Nairs are only one of the castes; 
and there appears to be some diversity in the mode of 
intercourse between the sexes in the several castes. The 
fashion among the Naira is the standard to which they 
all approach. Our information, however, of these diver¬ 
sities, even if they merited a fuller elucidation, is too 
imperfect for minute description. 2 


of h^banf ^^ sim^lJ°? t y 

clicck'ln conBeSueniS^npmfp^iMon'^w' 6 cotmtrie8 > ^ttsself-impoi^S 

Rurr-i °H 42 V Vu^n n ‘. lr,:ir!:s 01 ’ \ he raodM of tlic Brahmens. Jounuy ut 

Britain was o diveiaitv to wld.-h tmnrJfi.; aT »ons too Celtic inhabitants of 
come of the castes on’the coast of ^ d .. to cx,st 


m.y Btiimiatrd pc riod, the iuiaband^IurlnrtheU^Tf^r 0 "^ “ marrin " e for 
the family of the wife ; a custom like. J ° f h , c contract , pastes into 
in Peru. fa the Lrulrone islands v. C ;/ 0 - ,nd . a ™ on £ the people called Jloxc.s 
the husband when she chooses,'aml^tain.- ih ° f U ; C fumll .v, turns off 

ancient. Median empire we arc t" 1 th ft , UU , d V™***?- I« the 

niid the tar. in i lie case in fonioVa.ito»,^J tt r len h ? d . sev ' lal husb * nd «i 

xZ £ rl * ©&.%!■“ of S .tlSt .2“ 

'• ***** 
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x not surprising, that grossness, in ideas and lan¬ 
guage, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, is a uniform 
concomitant of the degraded state of the women. Super¬ 
ficial contemplators have, in general, contented themselves 
with remarking, that it was a diversity of manners; or 
was the effect of a diversity of climate ; and that what in 
one place was gross bore a different interpretation in an¬ 
other. Inquiry discovers, that grossness in this respect is 
a regular ingredient in the manners of a rude age; and 
that society, as it refines, deposits this, among its other 
impurities, The ancient inhabitants of our own country 
were as indelicate as those of the hottest regions of Asia. * 1 
All European witnesses have been struck with the indelicacy 
of the Hindus. The gross emblems and practices of their 
religion are already known. 2 To the indecent passages in 
the books of law, and the practices which they describe, 
exceedingly numerous, and exceedingly gross, we can here 
only allude. 3 Both the writings and conversation of the 
Hindus abound with passages which are shocking to Euro¬ 
pean ears. Even in the popular and moral work, entitled 


Herodotus, that the Massagette had their women in common; and a man, when 
lie desired to be private, hung up his quiver at the door of the wagon or travel¬ 
ling tent. Uerudot. i. 210. A people in Africa, whom he calls Nas.miones 
were in like manner, without the rite of marriago, and a staff stuck in the 
ground before the tent v, aa the signal of retirement. Ibid, iv 172 The reader 
Mill probaldj not berarpi •, that thetraditionof the casual . 

cour-e of the sexes was preserved among the Indian* of Peru. “ In short,” 
(says G ircila? .0 de la Vega, Itoyal Commentaries, book i. oh. viL) «• they wore 
altogether savago,” (meaning the inhabitants in their ancient state,) “making 
use of their women os they accidentally mot, understanding no property or 
single enjoyment of them/*—A woman, not married to an Individual, but com¬ 
mon to all the brothers of a family, is described as the eastern of Tibet. See 
Tamer’s Embassy.—M. 

It lias been shown by Col. Vans Kennedy, that the charge of incorrectness 
attached to Mr. Duncan’s observations on extracts from an Arabian author, in 
the beginning of this note, has been very inconsiderately preferred. Tran. Lit. 
Soc. of Bombay, ill. 129. 

1 Dr. Henry, in his chapter on the manners of the An.^lo-Saxons, says, “It 
would be easy to produce many examples of rudeness and indelicacy, that were 
established by law, and practised, even in courts of justice (if they were not 
unbecoming the purity which liistory ought to preserve), which would hardly 
be believed in the present ago.” Henry’s Ilist. of Great Britain, iv. 344. lie 
then quotes the following specimen In a note : Si mulior stuprata lege cum viro 
^gcre vedit, ct m vir lac torn pemegaverit, mulier, merabro virili sini-ird pre- 
henao,etdextrft rchquhs sanctorum bnpositfl, juret super illas,quod is, per vim, 
-sc isto membro vitiuverit. Leges Wall hue, p. 82. 

f fukcors tra\ el in pilgrimage about the conntrv, and swarm around tho 

principal temples It is customary tor women to kiss, and us ic were to mlorc, 
their secret, or rather public parts. 

'Vhole Section in Halhcd’s Gen loo Code, De tVgito in pudendum 
mulic uo inserenao, or the various pasraros de concubitu virili, vel cti im con- 
cubilu bestiali. 

YOL. I, Y 
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if. Hctopadesa, there are parts which M. Wilkins coulcl not 
chap. vir. translate ; and he thus expresses himself on this characte- , 

- ristic of society among the Hindus; “ The translator has 

carefully refined a great many indelicate expressions, which 
a Hindu lady, from grosser habits, might hear without a 
blush ; and even omitted whole passages when that could not 
be effected but by a total change of the author’s meaning.” 1 
Another Oriental scholar, as well as eye-witness of the 
manners he describes, affords us a passage w T hich at once 
portrays this part of the Hindu character, and traces ono 
of those remarkable resemblances, which run through the 
principal nations of Asia. “The Persian women,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “like the Indian, are totally devoid of 
delicacy ; their language is often gross and disgusting, nor 
do they feel more hesitation in expressing themselves be¬ 
fore men, than they would before their female associates. 
Their terms of abuse or reproach are indelicate to the 
utmost degree. I will not disgust the reader by noticing 
any of them ; but I may safely aver that it is not possible 
for language to express, or the imagination to conceive, 
more indecent or grosser images.” 2 3 

Much attention has-been attracted to the gentleness of 


1 Wilkins’ Hctopadesa. note 82.—M. If the popularity of the Hitopadesa is 
an indication of a low state of moral feeling amongst the Hindus, it proves the 
same umongst all the nation of Europe, as it has been translated into all lan¬ 
guages. We may observe, too, that several of these stories, which are most 
indelicate, have been the especial favourites of European writers, and have been 
reproduced in a variety df forma. Sec Analysis of tho PanchaUuitra. Tr. It. As. 

Society, vol. i. p. 155.—W. 

3 A Tour to Shceraz, by Edward Scott Waring, Esq. p. 62. lie further says: 
“ The same may be observed of the inhabitants of India, nor will tho plea, that 
the false delicacy of refinement, which disqualifies us from judging of the lan¬ 
guage of nature, exempts them from censure. If the nakedness of a prostitute 
be more disgusting than that of an Indian, it must be allowed that their lan¬ 
guage is infinitely chaster and more refined. There are certain images which 
must always create disgust and aversion ; and although they are familiar in the 
East, it i-* by no means evident that they are the images of nature. There may 
■ 

not folio.v that the on-: h natural and the other unnatural.” Ibid. Seethe 
Mis ionimes Ward and Dubois, passim,—31. 

It is quite Impossible that Mr. Waring could have known anv thing of Persian 
women, except of the lower orders; and probably he knew little more of Indian 
women of respectability. The Missionaries arc so on the watch for vice, that 
they often discover it where it does not exist; and their instances again arc 
drawn from toe practn -> of the vulgar. W thout denying tho charge of much 
that oil' nds our notions of decency, and of much that is really reprehe nsible, 
allowance s.iould be made for a state of society which consists of men alone. 
The decorum of European manners is mainly indebted to the inlluenco of 
females; at tho same tiino few Europeans have found, iu their intercom" o 
with respectable natives, any violation of delicacy either in language or 
behaviour.—W* 
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a4tyi±ivi /i u this people. They possess a feminine softness BOOK II. 
both in their persons and in their address. As the inha¬ 
bitants of Europe were rough and impetuous, in their rude 
and early state, and grew mild only as they grew civilized, 
the gentleness of Hindu manners has usually impressed 
their European visitors with a high conception of their 
progress in civilization. It is, perhaps, a ground of pre¬ 
sumption, but fallacious if taken as a proof. One of tho 
circumstances which distinguish the state of commencing 
civilization is, that it is compatible with great violence, as 
well as great gentleness of manners. Nothing is more 
common than examples of both* Mildness ol address is 
not always separated even from the rudest condition of 
human life, as the Otaheitans, and some other of tho 
Soutli-Sea islanders, abundantly testify. 1 “ The savages of 
North America are affectionate in their carriage, and in 
their conversations pay a mutual attention and regard,” 
says Charlevoix, “ more tender and more engaging than 
what we jirofess in the ceremonial of polished sooieties.” 2 

The causes which seem to account for these effects are 
partly physical and partly moral. Where the commodities 
of life, by a happy union of climate and soil, are abundant, 

1 r>r. Forster, in a note to Father Poolino’s (Bartolomeo) Travels, remarks 

great similarity, in many respects, between the manners of the Hindus and those 
of the Otaheitans. _ 

2 ierguson’t Essay on Civil Society, part li. sect. 3. “Hie Russians (says 
*Mr Forster, Travels, 11.29*'*) “ observe to their superiors an extreme ubmis- 
sloii and their deportment is blended with a suavity oi address and language, 
which is not warranted by their appearance, or the opinions generally formed 
nf them ” “The common people in Russia,” says Lord Macartney (Account 
nf Russia by Lord Macartney, in Barrow’s Life of that lord, ii. 30). “ are hand¬ 
some in their persons, easy and unaffected in their liehaviour; and though freo 
3 i mrntlv in their carriage, are obedient and submissive to their superiors, 

Sd of a civilitv and politeness to their equals, wMc h is scarcely to be paral¬ 
leled • The following passage is from a work entitled “Travelsinto the 

[2d] a HjXfySfth? Embassy from St Petersburg to Constant!- 
noplc to 1793, by a Secretary of the Russian Embassy. In the course of 
my rambles l have had frequent occasions of experiencing the politeness oi the 
Turks, which proves to me that this nation is extremely well-disposed and , 
inclined to oblige, and that the climate alone is the cause of the idleness mul 
indifference with which they are reproached. The Turk, when offended, or 
provoked to jcalo’v-y, becomes terrible, and nothing but the blood of Ins ad¬ 
versary can calm the passion which transports him. During my excursions in 
the environs of Constantinople I was frequently u witness of the obliging and 
hospitable propensities of thi s people. The tir.-t Turk I applied to when I 
wanted directions in regard to the road 1 was to take, always offered him e!f 
as a guide, and with the same readiness presented times part of h'u food or 
refreshment."’ “The more the Turks are known, the more the., are beloved 
for their cordiality, their frankness, and their excessive kindness to strange if. 

1 am not afraid to assert, that, in many rc poets, they may sen e as mode's to 
iny countrymen.”—pp. 201, 237. 
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5005&H. gentleness of manners, as appears by the traditions re- 
oriAr. vir. specting tho golden or pastoral age, is by no means un¬ 


natural to men in the earliest period of improvement. 
Tho savage, involved in a continual struggle with want, 
who sees himself and his children every day exposed to 
perish with hunger, is, by a sort of necessity, rapacious, 
harsh, unfeeling, and cruel. The species of polity under 
which the national character is formed is, perhaps, to a 
still greater degree, the cause of tho diversity which we 
now contemplate. Where the mind is free, and may vent 
its passions with little fear, the nation, while ignorant and 
rude, is also fierce and impetuous. Where slavery prevails, 
and any departure from the most perfect obsequiousness 
is followed with the most direful consequences, an insinu¬ 
ating and fawning behaviour is the interest, and thence 
becomes the habit of the people. 

With the same causes are connected other leading fea¬ 
tures in the character of the Hindus. They are remark¬ 
ably prone to flattery; tho most prevailing mode of 
address from the weak to the strong, while men are still 
ignorant and unreflecting. 1 The Hindus are full of dissi¬ 
mulation and falsehood, the universal concomitants of 
oppression. 2 The vices of falsehood, indeed, they carry to 
a height almost unexampled among the other races of 
men. Judicial mendacity i£ more than common ; i,t is 
almost universal. “ Perjury,” said Sir William Jones, to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta, “ seems to be committed by 
the meanest, and encouraged by some of the better sort 

1 It would be easy to produce many testimonies to tho propensity of tho 
natives tu adulation. Ikruicr, who speaks of it in the strongest terms, gives 
us the following amusing instance: “ Un Pendot Brahmen que j’uvois fait 
mettre an service dc mon Agali, se voulut mC-ler, eu entrant, de fiu're son 
paiK icyrique ; ct, apres I’avoir compare au plus grands Conqudrans qui furent 
jamais, et lui avoir dii cent grossihres et impertinentes batteries, coneluoit 
crti.n sdrieusement parceUc-cy: • Lorsque voir, metloz le pied dans l’estrier* 
Seigneur, et quo vous marchez h clival avec votre cavalcrio, la terre tremble 
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be Hindus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse 
as if it were a proof of ingenuity, or even a merit.” 1 — “ I 
have many reasons to believe, and none to doubt, that 
affidavits of every imaginable fact may as easily be pro¬ 
cured in the streets and markets of Calcutta, especially 
from the natives, as any other article of'traffic.” 2 Speak¬ 
ing of the forms of an oath among the Hindus, ho says, 
u But such is the corrupt state even of their erroneous 
religion, that if the most binding form on the consciences 
of men could be known and established, there would be 
few consciences to be bound by it.” 3 

I have not enumerated the religion of the Hindus as one 
among the causes of gentleness which has been remarked 
in their deportment. This religion has produced a prac¬ 
tice which has strongly engaged the curiosity of Euro¬ 
peans ; a superstitious care of the life of the inferior 
animals. A Hindu lives in perpetual terror of killing even 
an insect ; and hardly any crime can equal that of being 
unintentionally the cause of death to any animal of the 
more sacred species. This feeble circumstance, however, 
is counteracted by so many gloomy and malignant princi- 


1 Sir Wm. Jones’s Cliargc to the Grand Jury at Calcutta, June 10, 1787. 

a Id. June 10, 1785. 

3 Id. 1787.—“La facilild que le pcuple de l’Oricnt ont & mentir,” is given 
by P. Paulino, ns tho cause of the trial by ordeal, so common in Hindustan. 
Voyage aux ludes Orient, par le P. l'aolino (tho French edition of Bartolomeo), 
ii. 103. Mr. Orme says, “ The Ooutoos are infamous for the want of generosity 
and gratitude in all tlfe commerces of friendship; they arc a tricking, deceitful 
people, in all tlieii* dealings.’’ On the Government and People of llind-cstau, 
p. 431. 

Dr. Buchanan ridicules the expression of Sir William Jones, when he talks 
of the simple Pandits : a race whose chief characteristic is deceit and cunning. 
Asiat. lies. vi. 1 S 5 .— M. 

Most of these arc exceptionable witnesses : the missionaries by their calling, 
And Orme and Buchanan by strong prejudices. With regat d to perjury iu tho 
courts of justice, it was in some degree our own work. The form of oath im¬ 
posed—the taking of an oath at all, w as so repulsive to the feelings of respect¬ 
able Hindus, that they have ever avoided as much us possible giving evidence 
at all; and their place has been supplied by the lowest and most unprincipled, 
whose testimony has been for sale. “ The dread of an oath prevents men of 
credit from giving testimony at all, even to the loss of a just cause .” Treatise 
on swearing Hindus l>> the waters of the Ganges, by Kaslnath Tarknpanth 
naua. See Oriental Magazine, March, 1820.—W. 

“ * What is a Brahman ? ’ l was one day asked, in a jocular way, by one of 
that caste, with whom I was intimately acquainted: ‘ lie is an ant's nest of lies 
and iminstates.’ It is n^t possible to describe them better in so few wore.. 
All Hindus are exj>ert In disguising the truth ; but there is nothing in which 
the caste of Brahmens so much surpasses them all ns in the ,u*t of 1\ ing. It 
bus taken so deep u root among them, that so far from blushing when detected 
iu it, many of them make it their buast." Dui»ois, p. 177. On their propensity 
to adulation, see the same author, p. 17 s. On the fraud and perjury of tho 
Hindus, consult Ward, ut supra, In trod. fix. and xciii. 
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IT. pies, that their religion, instead of humanizing the charac- 
'ii. ter, must have had no inconsiderable effect in fostering 
— that disposition to revenge, that insensibility to the suffer¬ 
ings of others, and often that active cruelty which lurks 
under the smiling exterior of the Hindu. “Although the 
killing of an animal of the ox kind/’ says Buchanan, “ is 
by all Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no 
creature whose sufferings equal those of the labouring 
cattle of Hindustan.” 1 No other race of men are perhaps 
so little friendly and beneficent to one another as the 
Hindus. “ Dysenteries,” says Dr. Tennant, speaking of the 
salt manufacturers, “are, at one season, peculiarly fatal. 
The unhappy victims of this disorder are avoided as infec¬ 
tious by their companions, and suffered to pine without 
receiving either that aid or consolation which compassion 
usually pays to the wretched.” 3 “ £ The Bengalese,” says 
another traveller, “w r ill seldom assist each other, unless 
they happen to be friends or relations, and then the ser¬ 
vice that they render only consists in carrying the sufferer 
to the water of the Ganges, to let him die there, or bo 
carried away by the stream.” 3 Le Couteur remarks, that 
“ men accustomed from their infancy to abstain from every 
kind of cruelty towards brutes, ought naturally to be 
humane and benevolent towards their own species; and 
this would infallibly be the case, if the same religion had 
not hardened the hearts of the superior castes; for they 
hold those that are born their inferiors as beings below 


1 fluchannn’s Journey through Mysore, etc. i. 167. 

2 Indian Rocreutions, ii. 329. 

3 Stuvorinus’ Voyage, 1768 to 1771: Wilcock’s Translation, T.ondon, 1793, 
1 >. 153. Dr. Tennant explains more fully, that only species of assistance which, 
according to Stavorinus, a Hindu receives even from his relations. “ When a 
sick person’s life is despaired of, lie is carried bv his relations to the bank of 
the river; and there, exposed to the storm, or the heat of the sun, he is per¬ 
muted. or rather forced, to resign his breath. His mouth, nose, and ears, are 
ih.My stopped with the mud of the river; large vessels of water are kept 
pouring upon 1dm ; and it is amb.M the agonies of disease, and the convulsive 
struggles of "uffocmion, that the miserable Hindu bit's adieu to his n bilious, 
ar.d to ins present existence." Indian Recreations, i. 10S. Describing the 
apathy with which, during a famine, the Hindus beheld one another perishing- 
ot hunger, Stavorinus 1 ays, “ In the town of Chlnsurah itself, u poor sick Ren- 
pue c. who had hud himself down in the street, without am assistance being 
' lie red to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals, and though 
he Jiau strength enough to cry out for help, no one would leave his own abodo 
To deliver the po« r wretch, wdio was found in the morning half-devoured and 

Stavorinus, ur supra, p. 153. It is highly worthy of Attei 
the same inhumanity, liard-hcartvdncss, and the greatest‘insensibihtv to the 
feelings of * thers u described as the character of the Chinese. Sec Harrow’s 
China, p. 1G4. 
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e most worthless animals: they take away the life 
of a man with less scruple than we kill a fowl. To strike 
a cow would be sacrilege ; but a Brahmen may put a man 
to death when he lists.” 1 

It commonly happens that in a rude period of society, the 
virtue of hospitality, generously and cordially displayed, 
helps to cast into the shade the odious passions which 
adhere to man in his uncultivated state. The unhappy 
circumstances, religious and political, of the Hindu, have 
tended to eradicate even this, the virtue of a rude age, 
from his breast. After noticing, in various parts of his 
journey, the striking instances which he witnessed, of the 
"want of hospitality, Dr. Buchanan says in one passage, “ I 
mention these difficulties, which are very frequently met 
with by travellers in all parts of India where Europeans 
have not long resided, to show the inhospitable nature of 
its inhabitants.” For one of his sepoys, who was seized 
with an acute disease, and left in agony by the side of the 
road, he could not, except by force, in a large village, 
obtain a cot, though he was assured there was one in every 
house." 

1 Le Couteur’s Letters from India. London, 1790, p. 320. When the exac¬ 
tions of governmentpress hard,Dr. Tennant says: “ the ryuts (husbandmen), 
driven to despair, are forced to take up robbery for a subsistence ; and when 
once accustomed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes over after 
impossible to reclaim them to industry, or to any sense of moral duty. Wc 
had yesterday a melancholy example of the daring profligacy of which they 
are capable: An officer who rode out only a mile beyond the piquets, was at¬ 
tacked bv a party of five horsemen; in the mid-, of u friendly conversation, 
one stabbed him in the breast w ith a spear, which brought him to the ground ; 
then the others robbed him of his watch, his horse, and every article of his 
clothing In this naked state ho arrived at the piquet, covered with blood ; 
and hau he not been able to walk tuns far, he must lmvc fared worse than 
the man who, ' between Jerusalem and Jericho fell among thieves,’ since 
here there is no one ‘ good Samaritan* to pity the unfortunate.” (Indian 

^h^gross exaggerations of his authorities should have made Mr. Mill more 
careful in his citations. It is not true, nor could it ever have been true, 
that a “brahman may put a man to death, w.icn he hst3. Mhnt Dr. 
Tennant’s evidence is to prove, except that there are robbers and murderers 
in India, as well as elsewhere, is not very clear.—W . 

c Buchanan, ut supra, i. 53; ii. 201, 202; iii. 300. Destitute persons, or 
persons in a famine, be ome the property of those who feed them. (Tennant s 
Ind. Kecr. i. 131.)—M. 

As Dr. Buchanan could not converse with the natives, he might havo 
mistaken the purport <>f the assurances, and the case of his sepoy might 
have found a parallel in every village in Europe. Where would the people 
have end t ” abd 

datum of even a dying soldier? Dr. Tennant’s exposition of the law con¬ 
firms the judgment of the Edinburgh Reviewer, who states that the facts 
of his book are all tuken from <. ther*, and that when he endeavours to gne 
any information from himself, ho is sure to be inaccurate ami contradictory. 
Ed. Rev. Iy. p. 3U.—W\ 
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~ The ancient literature of the Hindus affords many proofs 
that no inconsiderable degree of ferocity has at all times 
been mingled with the other ingredients of their character. 
The Yadavas, a sacred race, the kindred of Crishna, in a 
drunken fray, took arms and butchered one another, to the 
litter extinction of the race. 1 One of the most remarkable 
stories in the celebrated book, called Hctopadesa, is that of 
a man who cut off his wife’s nose, because she would not 
speak to him. 2 As the performance of that great religious 
ceremony, called a Jug, is sufficient to extort from the 
divinity whatever boon the true performer demands, the 
following law makes provision against the most cool, in¬ 
tense, and persevering malignity of which human nature 
appears to be susceptible, “ If a man performs a jug to 
procure the death of any innocent person, the magistrate 
shall fmo him 200 puns of cowries.” 3 If the gentleness, 
too, of the punishment, about ten shillings, 4 be a sign, the 
indignation, which so atrocious a purpose excites, is far 
from remarkable. That murder by the most odious means, 
by poison, is looked upon in the same venial light, tho fol¬ 
lowing law bears equal testimony : “ If a man, to procure 
the death of any innocent person, by any contrivance, 
causes him to drink a potion, or otherwise meditates his 
death, the magistrate shall fine him 200 puns of cowries.” 5 
Tho cool reflection which attends the villany of the Hindu, 
has often suiprised the European. Mr. Holwell informs 


J See a celebrated passage of tlie Maliabharat, translated by Mr. Ilalked. 
in^Mauricc’s Indian Hist. il. 46s. 

Wflkins Hetopadeea, p. 131. — M. Mr. Mill docs not state tho circum- 
• T - r ‘ correctly. To infer the general prevalence of ferocity from tlio 
narrutive of a single instance isscarcely justifiable ; but tv hat is more to the 
purpose, is, that tho same furnishes a pro* f i us nature of 

people m Europe, for this particular story has l>ccn more popular than any 
other m the collection, if wc may judge from its frequent repetition. Anal\ ms 
of Panchn.tantra. Trans. Koval Asiatic Sc He tv, vol. 1. p. 102.—W. 
a Ontoo Code, ch. xrci. sect. 10. 

j ,^ 1 * ant on the Hindus, p. &4. rrintod by order of the House ef Commons. 

r "ii° C r U ? 0 , '■ ji ; * XI * *9- . ^ very intelligent servant of the East 
India Companj, -“peaking of the Hindus in a situation w here they had hardly 
ever been c .-.pc. ed to the influence of strangers, Sumbhulpoor, says, “ j he men 

B 

\ 

, 

down,. (Mottos Jourmy to Orissa, Asia* An. Iieg. i. 76.) “ iv.stiier.ee 

UiJiTni C • + niK i mn;;u ' -C-ntle in comparison with 

.iin .u ”,bly i.., Who, in «r<.ei to discover coa • aled property, put to the 
tmtiire all toc-.n* wi.o fall into their hands.” (Travels through Mysore, S:c 
iu. 206.) -u j > 
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usi-oiiiiu, bo sat as a judge at Calcutta, lie bad often 

beard the most atrocious murders avowed and defended 
by the criminals, on the ground of its being now the Cali 
age, when men are destined to be wicked. 1 

Notwithstanding the degree to which the furious pas¬ 
sions enter into the character of the Hindu, all witnesses 
agree in representing him as a timid being. AYith more 
apparent capacity of supporting pain than any other race 
of men ; and, on many occasions, a superiority to the fear 
of death, which cannot be surpassed, this people run from 
danger with moro trepidation and eagerness than has 
been almost ever witnessed in any other part of tko 
globe. 2 

It is the mixture of this fearfulness with their antisocial 
passions, which has given existence to that litigiousness of 
character which almost all witnesses have ascribed to this 
ancient race. 3 As often as courage fails them in seeking a 
more daring gratification to their hatred or revenge, their 
malignity fmds a vent in the channel of litigation. u That 
pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit,” says Mr. Orme, 
“ which renders the Gentoos incapable of supporting the 
contentions of danger, disposes them as much to prosecute 
litigious contests. 4 No people are of more inveterate and 
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1 lteraarqucz que lea terns lea pins superstitious ont toujiuira dUf ceux dig 
pins horribles crimes. (Volteire, Diction. Phil . Article 

2 1 .1 lachct# aceompagne ordinaircm'Mit la mollrsw. Ans=l l'Indien e Ml 
foMdo et timlde. (Anquetil Duperron Voyage auu lndes Oricu. Zendav. p. 

\ rhia tiii-iuitv admit.? or degree*. It b In Its greatest perfection In 
lieir r -1 In the upper provinces, both the corporeal and tho mental frame are 
more ha'dy Those of the race who arc habituated to the dangers of war, 
acquire, of course, more or less of insensibility to them. Still the feature is 

not onlv veal, but prominent. ... 

3 Surely having recourse to law for the protection of their rights or per¬ 

sons" instead of taking the law into their own hands, is no proot of want of 
civilization. What would Mr. Mill have said if the case, had been reversed, 
and if the Hindus had been \ . ^ - d of courage enough to seek a more darmg 
gratification of their hatred or revenge? We should have had the old and 
new world ransacked, for instances to exemplify the savage manners of t..e 
Hindus.—W r . , , ,. . 

1 The fact h : by no means been established, and is denied by much higher 
authority than Mr. Orme. who knew nothing of the people of India, bir 
Thomas Manto says, “I have had ample opportunity of observing thorn m 
every situation, and I can affirm, that they are not litigious." The opinion 
ha* been hastily formed from a few instances In the Supreme courts. and from 
the great number of suits in the Provincial courts: the funner do not v, arrant 
a general con cl u '.on, and the latter, to tv duly estimated, require the numbers 
of the population, and the fewness of the Judges to bo taken into account. The 
circumstances of the country are als-j to b. i o aside rod; nnd the result will be, 
that which has been advocated In a sensible tract upon the subject, that the 
multitude ot suit., is refcrriblc to the structure of society and state ot p;, ..party 
iu India, and to the imperfection of our own systems of finance and judicature. 
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__— steady resentments in civil disputes. The only instance 
chap, vii in which they seem to have a contempt for money, is their 
profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of in¬ 
juries at the bar of justice. Although they can, with great 
resignation, see themselves plundered to the utmost by 
their superiors, they become mad with impatience, when 
they think they are defrauded of part of their property by 
their equals. Nothing can be more adapted to the femi¬ 
nine spirit of a Gentoo, than the animosities of a law¬ 
suit.”* 


A modification of the same passions gives rise to an¬ 
other, and seemingly a strong ingredient in the Hindu 
character, a propensity to the war of contentious tongues. 
The following picture, if not finely, is at least clearly 
drawn. “ The timidity of the Hindu may, in general, pre¬ 
vent his fighting, boxing, or shedding of blood ; but it by 
no means restrains him from scolding and upbraiding his 
neighbours. In this respect they arc the most litigious 
and quarrelsome of all men. Have two persons a misun¬ 
derstanding 1 Let them meet in the street, and they will 
upbraid each other for an hour together, with everv foul 
epithet of abuse which their imagination can suggest, or 
their language supply. A few natives engaged in one of 
these bickerings display a furious gesticulation: a volu¬ 
bility of words, and coarseness of expression, which leave 
the eloquence of Billingsgate far behind.” 2 


and not to any inherent difference in the moral character or natural disposition 
of the people.” Inquin* into the alleged proneness to litigation of the nati\ «. i 
of India. London, 1830.— W. 

1 Oirne, on the Government and IYople of Ind dan, p. 443.—In the. com¬ 
mittee of the Home of Commons, 1781, on the petition of John Toueliet, &c., 
Charles W. lioughton House, Ksq. testified. that “there cannot lie a race of, 
men upon the earth more litigious and eimorons than the inhabit ints of* 
line*'a.” .Mr. l ark takes notice of the passion of the negroes in Africa tor 
law-suits, and adds: “ If I may Judge from their harangues which 1 frequently 
attended, 1 believe that in the forensic qualifications of procrastination and 
cavil, and the arts of confounding and perplexing a cause, they are not always 
surpa- ed by the ablest pleaders in Europe.” Park’s Travels in Africa, n. 20. 
Dr. Robertson was sadly mistaken, when he considered the litigious subtlety 
of the Hindus as a =ign of high civilization. See Robertson’s Historic. Dhq. 
concc ruing India, p. 217. travellers have remarked that no where is this 
subtlety earned higher than among the wildest of the Irish. 

- Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 123. The follow ing character drawn by a 
missionary, a man »vho knew them well, unites most of the particulars which 
J have hitherto closer!bod of the character of this remarkable people. ** Los 
Indous sont agile*, adroits, d im c.u*acterc doux, d’nn esprit Km-trant; lla 
ataontles phrases et lea locutions p. tacft, 

font de longs discours, se dtfeident, dans lours attuires, avec une lenteur ex¬ 
treme, c -nun incut attciitivemcnt, et con?oivcnt a.ec luolite; ils sout modes tea 
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^physical temperament of the Hindus, though an 
effect of some of the circumstances which have operated 
to the formation of their minds, lias reflected a strong 
influence on their character. Their make is slender and 
delicate. Their shapes are in general fine. The female 
form, in particular, frequently attains in India its most 
exquisite proportions; and “ their skins,” says Mr. Orme, 
speaking of the Hindu women, u are of a polish and soft¬ 
ness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe. ’ The 
muscular strength, however, of the Hindus is small; even 
less, according to the same accurato observer, than the 
appearance of their bodies, though expressive of weak¬ 
ness would lead the spectator to infer. Their stature is 
in general considerably below the European standard; 
though such inferiority is more remarkable in the south, 
and diminishes as you advance toward the north. * 1 

The extreme simplicity and lightness of the aliments 
used by the Hindu, and the smallness of his consumption, 
must, undoubtedly, have been among the causes of the 
lightness and feebleness observable in his frame. His 
food consists almost wholly of rice; and his drink is no¬ 
thing but water: while his demands are satisfied with a 
pittance which appears extreme to the people of almost 
every other part of the world. The prohibition, by the 


dans leurs discours, inconstans dans lours paroles, fuciles & promettre ct difll- 
cilcs ii tenir leurs promesses, importuns dans leurs detnamks, ct ingnits apivs 
qn’ils les <>nt obtenu; humble et sounds quand ils eminent, orguelilenx ct 
lmutains quand ils sent les plus forts; paisibles et dissimulte quand ils r.c 
neuveut sc vendor, implacables ct \indicatifs dtaque l’occasion s’en pi cv.te. 
J’*ii vu beaucoup de families se miner par des proofs devant lctribunaux, 
seulement par esprit de vengeance.” (Voyage anx Indes Orientals, par le 1’. 
raolino, i. 293.) “ Their utmost feuds," says Fryer, “are determined by the 
dint of the tongue: to scold lustily, and to pull one another s i uekerles or 
turbans off, being proverbiullv t rmed a banyan tight. Neverthclers they are 
implacable till a secret and sure revenge fall upon their adversary, either by 
maliciously plotting against their life, by churcalar dealing; or estate, by un¬ 
lawful and unjust extortions.” (Fryer’s Travels, let. iii. ch. ill.) 

l Orme, on the Effeminacy of tire Inhabitants of Indostan, p. 401 to 465. 
Stavorinus’ Voyages, >.407. "There is, however, considerable variety, us in 
the stature, so In the strength of the Hindus; and the one, as might be ex¬ 
pected, follows the other. The following is a striking and important fact: 
“in Indostan, the common people of all sorts are a dimlnuti o race, in com¬ 
parison with these of higher castes und better fortunes; ami yielu still more 
to them in all the advantages of phy.iognomy. There is not a handsomer 
race in the universe tin . the Bania'n3 of Guzerat : the Hararacoves, whose 
business is to remove all kinds of filth, and the barters and burners u! dead 
bodies, are as remarkably ugly.* <hme, ut supra, n. 463. There cannot be 
more convincing proof, that a stat 

subsistence, has at all times been the wretched lot of the labouring classes i 
Hindustan. 
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Hindu religion, of tlie flesli of animals for food, has been 
sufficiently remarked. 1 It is not such as to have produced 
by any means a total abstinence, but the quantity con¬ 
sumed is, no doubt, small. The great luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
called by him, ghee. 2 

But though the body of the Hindu is feeble, it is agile 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats, which constitute the art of the 
tumbler, do they excel almost all the nations in the world: 
but even in running and inarching they equal, if not sur¬ 
pass, people of the most robust constitutions. “ Their 
messengers will go fifty miles a day, for twenty or thirty 
days without. intermission.” Their infantry, if totally 
unincumbered with burdens, which they could by no means 
support, will march faster, and with less weariness, than 
European. 3 

The delicacy of their texture is accompanied with great 
acuteness and sensibility in all their organs of sense. 
This not only gives them great advantages iu some of the 
finest of the manual arts, as weaving, for exauiplo; the 
pliant fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindu being so 
peculiarly adapted to the handling of the finest threads : 
but it communicates a remarkable susceptibility to the 
mental organs. The Hindu is a sort of a sensitive plant* 
His Imagination and passions are easily inflamed; and 
he has a sharpness and quickness of intellect which seems 
strongly connected with the sensibility of his outward 
frame. 

Another remarkable circumstance in the character of 
the Hindus; in pari, too, no doubt, the effect of corporeal 


1 There war. no such prohibition: and ate tincnce frora flesh upon principle 
is restricted to some tribe? of Brahmans. Nor is it true, tlmt the food of the 
Hindu comists almost . holly of rice. In Hindustan, his foixl is v.keat; and 
rice b almost unknown. In many places wheat, or other grains, lake the 
place of rice.—W. 

2 Urme, «u :ue Government and People of Tndostan, p. 470. Forster - * 

Travels, i. 40. The demand of the American tribes for food was very like that 
of the Hindus, in point of quantity. Robertson’s Hist, of America, ii. (13. 
The contrivances of the American Indians for food were far more ingenious, 
and productive of more vari ban those of the Hindus. Ibid. p. 118. It 

would appear from Sacontala, that anciently much Hcrnplc was not used in 
eating flr h. M idhavya, complaining of the hardships he sustained in the 
bunting party of the king, says. u Arc we hungry ? We must greedily devour 
leau venison, and that commonly roosted to a stick.” 

3 Or-ne, on the Effeminacy of the Inhab, of Indostan, ubi supra. 
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tfesa, though an effect in some sort opposite to that 
excitability which we have immediately remarked, is the 
inertness of disposition, with which all men have been so 
forcibly struck in observing the conduct of this peculiar 
race. The love of repose reigns in India with more 
powerful sway, than in any other region probably of the 
globe. “ It is more happy to bo seated than to walk ; it 
is 'more happy to sleep than to be awake ; but the happiest 
of all is death.” 1 Such is one of the favourite sayings, 
most frequently in the mouths of this listless tribe, and 
most descriptive of their habitual propensities. Phleg¬ 
matic indolence pervades the nation. Few pains, to the 
mind of the Hindu, are equal to that of bodily exertion ; 
the pleasure must be intense which he prefers to that of 
its total cessation. 2 

This listless apathy and corporeal weakness of the na¬ 
tives of Hindustan, have been ascribed to the climate 
under which they live. But ocher nations, subject to the 
influence of as warm a sun, are neither indolent nor weak ; 
the Malays, for example, the Arabians, the Chinese. 3 The 
savage is listless and indolent under every clime. In 
general, this disposition must arise from the absence of 
the motives to work; because the pain of moderate labour 
is so very gentle, that even feeble pleasures suffice to 
overcome it; and the pleasures which spring from tho 
fruits of labour are so many and great, that the prospect 
of them, where allowed to operate, can seldom fail to pro¬ 
duce the exertions which they require. There is a state 
of barbarity and rudeness which implies, perhaps, a weak- 
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i it is not true that this is a favourite saying. 1 never heard it uttered 
daring a long residence in Bengal, and donbt its genuineness.—W. 

a Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 15, 55,102,215. Forster’s Travels, i. 192. 
4 ‘LTndien est natnrellement doux, mais d’une douceur de nonchalance et de 
parcsse.’’ Anq. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prelim, p. cxvii. 

3 The Birmans, robust anil active, present a striking contrast with the feeble 
indolence of tho Hindus. Vida Symes’ Embassy to Ava. '* Having witn wd,” 
says Air. -r activity of the people of this country (Northern 

Persia) and Afghanistan, l am in h l t» think, that the human 1 
sustain the most laborious services, without the aid of animal food. The 
Affehnn, whose solo alimeut is bread, curdled milk, an l water, inhabiting a 
climate which often produces in one day extreme heat and cold, shall undergo 
as much fatigue, and exert as much strength, as tho porter of Lon 1 n, who 
copiously feeds on Hash meat and nio ; nor is he subject to the lika acme and 
obstinate disorders. It is a well-known fact, that the Arabs of tho shore of 
the Red Sea, who live, with little exception, on (latex and lemons,carrv burdens 
of such an extraordinary weight, that its specific mention to an European 
ear would seem romance.” Forster’s Travels, ii. 142, 113. 
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ness of mind too great to be capable of perceiving, with a 
clearness sufficient to operate upon the will, the benefits of 
labour. This, however, is a state beyond which the Hindus 
have long since passed; and there is but one cause, to 
which, among the Hindus, the absence of the motives for 
labour can be ascribed; their subjection to a wretched 
government, under which the fruits of labour were never 
secure. 1 

The languid and slothful habits of the Hindu appear to 
have prescribed even his amusements and diversions. 
They are almost all of the sedentary and inactive kind. 
The game of pucheess, which bears a resemblance to 
chess and draughts, and is played by two natives, reclining 
on their sides, with a small chequered carpet placed be¬ 
tween them, is the favourite amusement of this indolent 
race. Wonderful is the patience and interest with which, 
we are told, they watch and plan the evolutions of this 
languid game. 2 The mind in vacuity droops and pines; 
even where the body is most gratified by repose ; and in 
the rude state of society, when interesting objects seldom 
occur, the passion for play is a general resource. The 
Hindus, accordingly, appear to have been at all times 
deeply infected with the vices of gaming. In that cele¬ 
brated poem, the Mahabbarat, Judishter, though celebrated 
as a model of kingly wisdom, and his four brothers, all 
eminent men, are represented as losing their fortunes, and 


1 There is a curious passage, quoted by Volney, (Travels in Syria, ch. xi.)from 
Hippocrates, in his Treatise de Aere. Locis, ct Aquis. “As to the effeminacy 
and indolence of the Asiatics,” says the ancient, “if they arc less warlike and 
mure gentle in their manners than the Europeans, no doubt the nature of their 
climate, more temperate than ours, contributes greatly to this difference. But 
vre must not forget their governments, which are all despotic, and subject every 
tiling to the arbitrary will of their kings. Men who arc not permitted tho 
enjoyment of their natural rights, but whose passions arc perpetually under the 
guidance of their masters, will nc% c r be found courageous in battle. To them 
the risks and advantages ot war are by no means equal. But let them combat 
in their own cause, and reap the reward of their victory, or f. cl the shame of 
their defeat, they will no longer be deficient in courage. Volney remarks that 
the sluggishness and apathy visible among the Hindus, negroes, &c., is 
approached, if not equalled, by wlrnt is witnessed in Russia, Poland, Hungary, 
&e. Ibid. “ The lower classes of people in India,” says Dr. Buchanan, ere 
like children ; and except In the more considerable places, where they meet 
with uncommon encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally in 
such a state of apathy that without the orders of Government, they ran hardly 
do any thing.” Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. i. 270. “ It we con¬ 
template a savage nation in any part of the adobe, a supine indolence, and a 
rarek -.i.r < of futurity, will ho found to constitute their general character.” 
Gibbon,i. 3SG. 

2 Tennant's Indian Recreations, I. 3G7. 
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ambiguous and contradictory. All gaming is pronounced ciiap. vit. 

unlawful; yet, according to the Gentoo Code, parties may - 

game before an agent of the magistrate, to whom in that 
case a half of the winnings belongs. 1 

A fondness for those surprising feats of bodily agility 
and dexterity which form the arts of the tumbler and the 
juggler, is a feature in the character of the Hindu. It is 
a passive enjoyment which corresponds with the passive- 
ness of his temper: and it seems in general to be adapted 
to the taste of all men in a similar state of society. Our 
Saxon ancestors were much addicted to this species of 
amusement; and their tumblers and jugglers had arrived 
at great proficiency. 2 The passion of the Chinese for those 
diversions is known to be excessive, and the powders of 
their performers almost incredible. 3 This was one of the 
favourite entertainments of the ancient Mexicans; and 
their surprising dexterity and skill seem hardly to have 
yielded to that of the Hindus and Chinese. Clavigero con¬ 
cludes a minute and interesting account of the astonishing 
feats of the Mexican performers, by remarking, that “ the 
first Spaniards, who were witnesses of these and other 
exhibitions of the Mexicans, -were so much astonished at 
their agility, that they suspected some supernatural power 
assisted them, forgetting to make a duo allowance for the 
progress of the human genius when assisted by application 
and labour.” 4 

A taste for buffoonery is very generally a part of the 
character of a rude people; as appeals by the buffoons, 
v r ho, under the name of fools, were entertaiued by our 
Gothic ancestors in the courts of princes and the palaces 

* Gentoo Code, chap. i. sect. i. “ So relaxed are the principles even of the 
richer natives, that actions have been brought by an opulent Hindu for mon«*v 
ajirfunced solely to support a common gaming-house, in the Drofits of which hn 



. ..... . , . 1 _ » a lllv 

the exhibition with quite as much interest as thenn 'Ives_\V 

* Sec barrow, and other travellers, bell s Travels, ii. 30. 

4 Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vii. sect. 4 G. 
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v^ROQfCH. of tlie great.* Among the Hindus, this source of amuse- 
ciiAr. vit. ment was an object of so much importance, as to become 

- the subject of legislative enactment. u The magistrate,” 

says the Gentoo Code, “ shall retain in his service a great 
number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers, and 
athletics.” 1 2 


Story-telling, which entirely harmonizes with the Hindu 
tone of mind, is said to be a favourite diversion. 3 The 
recitations of the bards with which the people of Europe 
were formerly so much delighted, afforded an entertain¬ 
ment of the same description. The stories of the Hindus 
consist of the wildest fictions; and as almost all their 
written narratives are in verse, their spoken stories, it is 
probable, like the effusions of the bards, contained occa¬ 
sionally more or less of the measure and elevation of 
verse. 4 Music and dancing form a part of their entertain¬ 
ments; the latter, however, they enjoy as spectators chiefly, 
not performers. 

Notwithstanding the indolence and inactivity of the 
Hindus, hunting, which is in general so favourite a sport 
of man in his uncivilized state, is capable of calling forth 
their most strenuous exertions. The different classes 
seem not only to forget their habitual languor and 
timidity, but their still moro inveterate prejudices of 
caste, and join together in pursuing the tenants of the 
woods and mountains with an ardour, enterprise, and 
patience, which no other people can surpass. 5 6 

It is curious that avarice, which seems but little con¬ 
sistent with sloth, or that insecurity with regard to pro- 


1 TJuffoons, under the name of fools, were retained in European oonrK long 
sultot-quent to the days of Gothic princes; and in days when Mr. Mill would 
probably admit that civilization had made some advauce.—W. 

■i Gentoo Code, p. 118. 

' 3 Tennant’* Indian Recreations, i. 3C7.—M. Story-telling' is not a Hindu 
diversion. If in use amongst them, it has been borrowed from the Moham¬ 
medans, among t whom it tala s the place of dramatic performances. W hat is 
pr. -ently said of the ‘ v.ild notions ’ which these stories relate, and the probabi¬ 
lity of their being inverse, is wholly gratuitous. In an&ent times, it seems 
lively that their heroic poems were recited, as was practised in Greece, even ill 
polished time-".—W. 

4 Story-telling is a common amusement among the negroes of Africa. “ Theso 

stories.” says Mr. Park, bet* some resemblance to those in the Arabian Right** 
Entertainments; but, in general, are of a rrmre ludicrous cast.” Park's Travels 
in Africa, p. 31. 

6 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, i. 3G7, and other travellers. Hunting, 
which delights other men chiefly in tlieir ignorant and uncivilized state, scorns 
to delight kings la all states. 
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bicli so bad a government as theirs implies, forms BOOK JJ. 
a more remarkable ingredient in the national character of ciiAr. vn. 


the Hindus, than in that of any other people. It is a 
passion congenial to a weak and timid mind, unwarmed 
by the social affections. They are almost universally 
penurious ; l and where placed in situations in which their 
insatiable desire of gain can meet with its gratification, it 
is not easy to surpass their keenness and assiduity in the 
arts of accumulation. 2 “Slavery,” says Mr. Orme, “has 
sharpened the natural fineness of all the spirits of Asia. 
From the difficulty of obtaining, and the greater difficulty 
of preserving, the Gentoos are indefatigable in business 
and masters of the most exquisite dissimulation in all 
affairs of interest. They are the acutest buyers and sellers 
in the world, and preserve through all their bargains a 
degree of calmness, which baffles all the arts that can be 
opposed against* it.” 3 The avaricious disposition of the 
Hindus is deeply stamped in their maxims of prudence 
and morality. Thus, they say: “From poverty a man 
cometh to shame. Alas ! the want of riches is the foun¬ 
dation of every misfortune.— It is better to dwell in a 
forest haunted by tigers and lions, than to live amongst 
relations after the loss of wealth.” 4 


1 Dr. Buchanan, who bears strong testimony to the prevalence of this dis¬ 
position among the Hindus, says, the Nairs are a sort of mi exception lie 
ascribes this peculiarity to the peculiar form given among them to the as ocia- 
tion of the sexes. Journey through Mysore, &c. ii til. 

2 The following acute observation of Helvctius goo:* fir to account for i i • 

“ Ce que j’observe, e’est qu il est des pays oil le d - ; a'immcn- s ib-h^ses 
devient raisonnable. Ce sont ceux ou les tax'\s sont nrbitraircs, et p ir conse¬ 
quent les possessions Incer tallies, oh les renverscraensde fortune w>nt frcqiiens • 
oh, corame cn Orient, le prince peut impuncment s’emparer des proprL-b's dc. 
aes snjets.—Dans ce pays, si l’on desire les trdsors de Ainboul »a«nnt, 

que toujours exposd h les perdre, on e.sphre au moins tirer des debris (i U n<y 
gramle fortune do quol subsister soi et ?u fnmille. Partuat oil la lot sans force 
ne peut proteger le foible eontre 1? puissant, on peut re;: irder 1‘opuleneo 
comme un moyen de sc soustraire mix injustices, nux vexation? du fort, au 
mepris enfln, compagnon de lit foible -e. On desire done une graniie for¬ 
tune commc une protcctrice et uu bouclier eontre les oppresseurs.” Do 
l'Homme, sect. viii. chap. v. 

3 Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 431.—* T.’lndien qui 
vit sousce gouvemment en suit les Impressions. Obligd de ramper, il devient. 
fourbe. * * * II se permet l'usure et la fhmde dans le commerce M An- 
qnet. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prelim, p. cxvil.—“ The chief pleasure of 
the Gentiles or Banyan?, h to cheat one another, concc'.vin therein the 
highest felicity." Fryer’s Travels, let. iii. rhap. iii. 

4 Wilkins’ Ilctopadcsa, p.63. T1 1C la-t of these maxims is not le ? expressive 
of that want oi generosity, which Is ><» strong a feature of the Hindu du 
raf’.cr. In the ethics, however, of the Hindus, as well us tl. jurisprudence, 
and theology, contradiction is endless. In the same page with the foregoing * 
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The mode of transacting bargains among tlie Hindus is 
chap. vi!. sufficiently peculiar to deserve description. By a refine- 

- ment of the cunning and deceitful temper of a rude people, 

the business is performed secretly, by tangible signs. fLho 
buyer and seller seat themselves opposite to one another, 
and covering their hands with a cloth, perform all the 
most subtle artifices of chaffering, without uttering a 
wprd, by means of certain touches and signals of tho 
fingers, which they mutually understand . 1 

The simplicity of tho houses, dress, and furniture, of the 
Hindus corresponds with that of their diet. “ The Indian 
houses,' ” says Sonnerat, “ display nothing of oriental mag¬ 
nificence .” 2 Those of the poor, even in towns, are built of 
mud, sometimes of brick, and thatched. u Brahmens and 
religious people plaster the pavement, and sometimes the 
walls, with cow-dung; and although this act proceeds 
from a spirit of religion, yet it is of use in keeping out 
insects .” 3 The furniture, which is almost nothing in tho 
houses of the poor, is in the highest degree scanty and 
simple even in those of the rich. Mats or carpets for the 
floor, on which they are accustomed both to sit and to lie, 
with a few earthen and other vessels for the preparation 
of their victuals and for their religious ceremonies, form 
the inventory in general of their household goods . 4 

From the frequency and care with which the Hindus 


is the following maxim : “ lie who, in opposition to Ins own happiness, &c- 
lightcth in the accumulation of riches, carneth burdens /or others, and is the 
vehicle of trouble.” Ibid. _ . 

i Tennant's Indian Recreations, ii. 232. Lord’s Banyan Religion, clmr. xxu. 
Tlie same, or a similar mode of transacting bargains', is followed m lci.-ia. 
Chardin, Vovase en Torse, iil. 122. ” The merchants, besides being frequently 

very dexterous in the addition and subtraction of large sums by memory, Jun e 
tv singular method of enumeration, by putting their hands into each other a 
{,!<•( and there, touching one another with this or thut finger, or wit | ^ncli 
a particub-v joint of it, will transact affairs of the greatest value, without 
speaking to one another, or letting the slanders by into the secret. Shaw s 
Travels in Barbary, p. 2G7. 

a Sonnerat, Voyages, 11 v. iii. chap. 1. 

* Ibid. -• Fryer's Travel?, let. iv. chap. 6. 

« r. raolmo, Yov. Ind, ; Orient. In. i. ch. 7. Fryer, who represents the 

• 

•magnificence, say.-, humorously, thut “the Banyans” (Hindu merchants, often 
extremely rich,' “ for the most part live in humble cells or sheds, crowding 
three or four families together hi to a hovel, with goats, cows, and calves, all 
-chamber-fellows, that they arc aim oil poisoned with vermin and nastiness; so 
stupid Unit, notwithstanding chinti, lioas, and mushetoes, torment them 
even' minute, tiny dare not presume to scratch when it itches, lest some rela¬ 
tion should bo untenanted fruui its mi.--. able abode.” Fryer's Travels, let. m. 
chop. i. 
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„ religious ablutions, the Euroj^cans, prone from 
partial appearances to draw flattering conclusions, painted 
them, at first, as in the colours of so many other virtues, 
so likewise in those of cleanliness. Few nations are sur¬ 
passed by the Hindus, in the total want of physical purity, 
in their streets, houses, and persons. Mr. Forster, whose 
long residence in India, and knowledge of the country, 
render him an excellent witness, says of the narrow streets 
of Benares; “In addition to the pernicious effect which 
must 2>roceed from a confined atmosphere, there is, in the 
hot season, an intolerable stench arising from tho many 
pieces of stagnated water dispersed in different quarters 
of the town. The filth also which is indiscriminately 
thrown into the streets, and there left exposed, (for the 
Hindus possess but a small portion of general cleanliness) 
adds to the compound of ill smells so offensive to the 
European inhabitants of this city.”* Dr. Buchanan in¬ 
forms us, that “ the earthen pots in which the Hindus 
boil their milk, are in general so nasty, that after this 
operation no part of the produce of the dairy is tolerable 
to Europeans, and whatever thoy use, their own servants 
must prepare .” 8 “The Hindoo,” says Mr. Scott Waring, 
who bathes constantly in tho Granges, and whose heart 
equals in purity the whiteness of his vest, will allow this 
same white robe to drop nearly off with filth before he 
thinks of changing it. Histories, composed in the closet 
of tho manners of extensive nations maj r possess ever> > 
beauty; for as facts do not restrain the imagination, nor 
impose rules on poetic license, the fancy of the historian 
enjoys an uninterrupted range in tho regions of fiction .” 3 

1 Forster’s Travels, i. 32. Of Lucknow, too, he remarks, the streets are 
narrow , uneven, and almost choked np with every species of tiltli. ibid. r> b i 
Speaking of Serinagur, ho says, “ The streets nrc choked with the filth 01 ' the 
inhabitants, who aro proverbially unclean.” Ibid. Hoc t<> tho some nuroose 
Itennel s Description o :ui Indian Town, Memoir, p. 5$ 

. 1 ,&e.ii. 14. He remarks, too. Hi. 34 1 

tnat the unwholesounuu «s of the water in nunv places is “ in part to b r tri- 
imted to the common twain*. s nt the Hindu* who wash MKir i M 
and ctr i in the v*r> lank, or well, from which they take the r w.’ ini- ■ 

Su.cause eti^: 

O at, being free from the itch. £j ib3K S^Sw&**Si , 
seldom ” sibeiL trav< ids through Mysore, &c. i. See Hard- 

wkke. Aaiat ?ves. vi. 330. The auth >rs of the Un.H :>.il Li.-b i \ i 
with pure and picturesque simplicity one pretty remarkable custom of lias 
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To a superficial view, it appears surprising that over- 
i. strained sentiments in regard to the ceremonial of beha- 
- viour are a mark of the uncivilized state of the human 
mind. The period when men have but just emerged from 
barbarism, and have made the first feeble steps in improve¬ 
ment, is the period at which formalities in the intercourse 
of social life are the most remarkably multiplied, at which 
the importance attached to them is the greatest, and at 
which the nice observance of them is the most rigidly 
exacted. In modern Europe, as manners have refined, 
and knowledge improved, we have thrown off* the puncti¬ 
lious ceremonies which constituted the fine breeding of 
our ancestors ; and adopted more and more of simplicity 
in the forms of intercourse. Among the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, the formalities of behaviour are multiplied to 
excess; and the most important bonds of society are 
hardly objects of greater reverence . 1 Some of their rules 
breathe that spirit of benevolence, and of respect for the 
weak, which begins to show itself partially at an early 
period of society, and still wants much of its proper 
strength at a late one. The distinctions of giving way on 
the road are thus marked in the Gentoo code; a man with 
sight to a man blind; a man with hearing to a man deaf • 
a man to a woman; a man empty-handed to a man with a 
burden; an inferior person to a superior; a man in health 



Hindus. “The wmen scruple no more than the men to do their occasions in 
the public streets or highways: for which purpose at sun-rise and sun-set, 
they go out ill droves to some dead wall, if in the city; and in ca ,c anv pass 
by in the interim, they turn their bare backsides on them, hut hide their faces 
their business, they wash their parts with the left hand, 
because they eat with the right. The men, who exonerate apart from tho 
women, squat like them when they make water. Although their food is 
nothing but vegetables concocted with fair water, yet they leave such a stink 
behind them, that it is but ill taking the air, either in the street*, or without 
the town near tho rivers and ditches.” vi. 2G5. Yet these author* with the 
same breath, assure us that the Hindus are a cleanly people, because, mid this 
is their sole reason, they wash before and after meals, and leave no hair on 
their bodies. Ibid. See to the same purpose. Fryer's Travels, let. iv. chap. 


Notwithstanding all that is here said, or the observations cited in the text, 
are athcr exaggerated or applicable to the poorest classes, the Hindus 
are a cleanly people, andmay be compared, with decided advantage, with tho 
n.t. ms of the south of Lurop.-, both as regards their habitations and their 
persons. J here are mury of their practises which might be introduced even 
into the north with benefit.—W. 

« be. a curious description «»f the ex, css to which the minute frivolities of 
among the Moors and Hindus, by Mr. Orme, on 
toe Government and People of Indostan, pp, 425 and 431. See, also. Laws of 
Mono, cli. ii. 120 to 139. 
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) a^ieK person; and all persons to a Brahmen . 1 Not a BOOK II. 
few of their rules bear curious testimony to the unpolished chap. vn. 

state of society in which they were prescribed. “If a - 

man,” says one of their laws, “ having accepted another's 
invitation, doth not eat at his house, then he shall be 
obliged to make good all the expense that was incurred in 
consequence of the invitation .” 2 When a Hindu gives an 
entertainment, he seats himself in the place of greatest 
distinction; and all the most delicate and costly of the 
viands are placed before him. The company sit according 
to their quality, the inferior sort at the greatest distance 
from the master, each eating of those dishes only which 
are placed before him, and they continually decreasing in 
fineness, as they approach the place of the lowest of the 
guests . 3 

The attachment which the Hindus, in common with all 
ignoraut nations, bear to astrology, is a part of their 
manners exerting a strong influence upon the train of 
their actions. “ The Hindus of the present age,” says a 
partial observer, “do not undertake any affair of conse¬ 
quence without consulting their astrologers, who are always 
Brahmens .” 4 The belief of witchcraft and sorcery con¬ 
tinues universally prevalent; and is every day the cause 
of the greatest enormities. It not unfrequently happens 
that Brahmens, tried for murder before the English judges, 
assign as their motive to the crime, that the murdered 


i Gentoo Code, cli. xxl sect. 10. a Ibid. 

3 Tennant’s Indian ltecreatior.s, i.254,—M. Dr. Tennant speaks confidently 
of many tilings of which ho must have l>cen utterly itoiorant. Iri a preceding 
passage, he compares the eloquence of Hindu vituperation to thut of llillin rs- 
rato; it is very doubtful if he ever understood n syllable uttered on such an 
occasion. Here he describes the particulars of a Hindu entertainment, ns it 
he had witnessed one, ulthough it is wholly impossible that he should ever 
have dim 1 with a Hindu, or been present on any such occasion j yet he is one 
of Mr. Mill’s principal authorities.— W. 

4 Wilkins’ Hctopadcsa, note, p.2G9. The unceremonious Fryer says, the 
principal science of the Bralim: n is magic and theology. Travels/ let. iv. 
ch. vi. Of the astonishing degree to which the Indians of all descriptions are 
devoted to astrology, see a lively description by Bernier, Suites des Mmnoires 
but l’Empire du Grand Mogul, i. 12 a 14. “ Les rois, et lc> seigneur*, 1 ' aaya 
lie, “ qui n’entreprendroient la moindre cho?o qu’ils n’eusmnt consults les 
astrologucs, leur donnent tic grands nppointements pour lire cc qui est ecrit 
dans le ciel.” Ibid. “The savages,” says Mallet (Introd. to the JIM. of 
Denmark, i. ch. i ), “whom the Dane i have found on the coast of Greenland, 
live with greit union and tranquillity. They are neither quarrelsome, nor 
mischievous, nor warlike; being greatly afraid of those that arc. Theft, 
blows, and murder, arc almost unknown to tinm. They arc chaste b.foro 
marriage, and love their children tenderly. Their simplicity hath n< t been 
able to preserve them from having priests, who pass among them for en¬ 
chanters; and arc, in truth, very great and dexterous cheats.” 
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individual had enchanted them. No fewer than five un- 
« ;iap. vii. happy persons in one district were tried and executed for 
- witchcraft, so late as the year 1792. 1 The villagers them¬ 
selves assume the right of sitting in judgment on this 
imaginary offence; and their sole instruments of proof 
are the most wretched of all incantations. Branches of 
the Saul tree, for example, one for each of the suspected 
individuals, inscribed with her name, are planted in water. 
If any of them withers within a certain time, the devoted 
female, whose name it bears, suffers death as a witch. 2 


1 It is not so long since belief in ■witchcraft and astrology ceased to pre¬ 
vail in Europe, that we need to be very severe upon similar absurdities in 
Asia. — W. 

2 See an account of this shocking part of die manners of the Hindus in the 
Asiat. An. Regist. for 1S01, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 91.— M. 

For some additional remarks on the tone and spirit of this chapter, see note 
D. in the Appendix.—W. 
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“ 5. This universe existed only in the first divine idea yet unex¬ 
panded, as if involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, 
undiscoverable by reason , and undiscovered by revelation, as if it 
were wholly immersed in sleep; 

“ 6. Then the sole self-existing power, himself undiscerncd, 
but making this world discernible, with five elements and other 
principles of nature , appeared with undiminished glory, expand¬ 
ing his idea , or dispelling the gloom. 

“ 7. He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

t( 8. lie, having willed to produce various beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, 
and placed in them a productive seed: 

44 9. The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beuins : and in that egg he was born 
himself, in the form of Brahma, the great forefather of all 
spirits. 

44 10. The waters are called nara, because they were the pro¬ 
duction of Nara, or the Spirit of God; and, since they were 
his first ay ana, or place of motion, he thence is named Nara- 
yana, or moving on the waters. 

“ 11. Erom that which is, the first cause, not the object of 
sense, existing every where in substance , not existing to our per¬ 
ception, without, beginning or end, was prod vine male, 

famed in all worlds under the appellation of Brahma. 

44 12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year 
of the Creator, at the dose of which, by his thought alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself. 

44 13. And iiom its two divisions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath: in the midst he placed the subtile ether, 
the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

“ 14. Erom the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existiug 
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substantially though unperceived by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or the reasoning power , he produced consciousness, 
the internal monitor, the ruler: 

“ 15. And, before them both, he produced the great principle of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea ; and all vital forms 
endued with the three qualities of goodness, passion, and dark¬ 
ness ; and the five perceptions of sense, and the five organs of 
sensation. 

“ 16. Thus, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
the Supreme Spirit, the minutest portions of six principles im¬ 
mensely operative, consciousness and the five perception!:, lie 
framed all creatures; 

“ 17. And since the minutest particles of visible nature have 
a dependence on those six emanations from God, the wise have 
accordingly given the name of sarira or depending on six, that is, 
the ten organs on consciousness , and the five elements on as many 
perceptions, to his image or appearance in visible nature. 

“ 18. Thence proceed the great elements endued with pecu¬ 
liar powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtile, the im¬ 
perishable cause of all apparent forms. 

“ 19. This universe, therefore, is compacted from the minute 
portion of those seen divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation , consciousness and five perceptions ; a 
mutable universe from immutable ideas. 

“ 20. Among them each succeeding element acquires the 
quality of the preceding: and, in as many degrees as each of 
them is advanced, with so many properties is it said to be en¬ 
dued. 

“21. lie too first 1 assigned to all creatures distinct names, 
distinct acts, and distinct occupations; as they had been re¬ 
vealed in the pre-existing Veda. 

“ 22. lie, the supreme ruler, created an assemblage of inferior 
deities, with divine attributes and pure souls; And a number of 
genii exquisitely delicate: and be prescribed the sacrifice or¬ 
dained from the beginning. 

“ 23. From fire, from air, and from the sun lie milked out, as 
it were, the three primordial T 'edits, named Rich, Yajush and 
Saman, for the due performance of the sacrifice. 


“ 24 lie gave being to time and the divisions of time, to the 
stars also, and to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, 
to level plains, and uneven valleys. 

“ 25. To devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wTath, 
and to the creation, which shall presently be mentioned; for 
he willed the existence of all those created things. 

“ 2G. For the sukc of distinguishing actions, he made a total 
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^lifijkrencc between right and wrong, and enured these sentient 
creatures to pleasure and pain, cold and heat , and other opposite 
pairs. 

“ 27. With very minute transformable portions, called matras , 
of the five elements, all this perceptible world was composed in 
fit order; 

“ 28. And in whatever occupation the supreme lord first em¬ 
ployed any vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches 
itself spontaneously, when it receives a new body again and 
again: 

** 29. Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or mild, 
unjust or just, false or true, he conferred on any being at its 
creation, the same quality enters it of course on its future births ; 

“ 30. As the six seasons of the year attain respectively their 
peculiar marks in due time, and of their own accord, even so 
the several acts of each embodied spirit attend it natural!?/. 

“31. That the human race might be multiplied, he caused 
the Brahmen , the Cshutriya , the Vaisya, and the Sudra (so 
named from the scripture , protection , wealth , and labour ) to pro¬ 
ceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot. 

“ 32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive ; and 
from that female he produced Vikaj: 

“ 33. Know mo, O most excellent of Brahmens, to be that 
person, whom the male power Viraj, having performed austere 
devotion, produced by himself; me, the secondary framer of all 
this visible world-. 

“ 34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difficult religious duties, and first produced ten 
lords of created beings, eminent in holiness, 

“ 35. Marichi, Atri, Angirns, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Tra- 
chctas, or Dacsha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada: 

“ 36. They, abundant in glory, produced seven other Menus, 
together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Ma- 
harshis, or great Sages, unlimited in power. 

“ 37. Benevolent genii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty 
savages, heavenly quiristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents, 
and snakes of smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and separate 
companies of Pitris, or progenitors of mankind; 

“ oS. Lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds and coloured bows 
of Jndra, falling meteors, earth-rending vapours, comets, and 
luminaries of various degrees; 

“ 39. Horse-faced syIvans, apes, fish, and a variety of birds, 
tamo cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of 
teeth; 
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“ 40. Small and large reptiles, mollis, lice, fleas, and common 
flies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable substances of dis¬ 
tinct sorts.” (Institut. of Menu, ch. I.) 

Such is the account of the creation which is contained in one 
of the principal standards of Hindu faith; such is one of the 
chief documents from which we can draw precise ideas respect¬ 
ing the religious principles of the Hindus. The darkness, the 
vagueness, and the confusion, which reign in it, need not he re¬ 
marked; for by these the Hindu mythology is throughout dis¬ 
tinguished. The first of the propositions, as it now stands, can 
he adequately designated only by the familiar appellative, non¬ 
sense; the ideas are heterogeneous, and incompatible. “ This 
universe,” it is said, “existed only in the first divine idea 
When anything is said to exist in idea, the meaning is, that it is 
conceived by the mind, or, iu common language, that it is an 
idea in the mind. This universe then, according to the above 
passage, was conceived by the divine mind before it was actually 
produced, or, in other words, it was an idea in the divine mind. 
This idea existed in the divine mind, “yet unexpanded.” But 
what are we to understand by an idea in the divine mind “un- 
expaade i ?” In regard to human thought an idea may he said 
to be unexpanded, when something is conceived very generally 
and obscurely; and it may be said to be expanded, when the 
thing is'conccivcd minutely, distinctly, and in all its parts. Are 
we then to understand by the idea of the universe being unex¬ 
panded in the divine mind, that the universe was conceived by 
it only generally, obscurely, indistinctly, and that it was pot till 
creation was actually performed, that the divine idea was clear, 
full, and precise? How infinitely removed is this from the 
sublime conception which wc entertain of the Divine Being; to 
whose thoughts all his works past, present, and to come, and 
every thing iu the universe from eternity to eternity, arc present 
always, essentially, perfectly, in all their parts, properties, and 
relations! This divine idea is still further described, it existed 
“as if involved in darkness.” When an idea is involved in 
darkness, it is an idea re understood . 

cm -umpAtil 'e with he Ml imperfect notions of the divine 
nature. It existed “imperceptible.” If this means by the 
senses, all ideas are imperceptible; if it means by the mind, it is 
impossible, for the very essence of an idea consists in its being 
perceived by the mind. It existed “ undcfinable, xm discoverable 
by reason, undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly im¬ 
mersed in sleep.” What sort of an idea could that be in the 
divine mind which the divine mind could not define, that mind 
by which it was formed? If the meaning be, that it could not 
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by any other mind} neither can the idea, not yet ex¬ 
pressed, which exists in the mind of the most foolish of men. 
44 Not discoverable by reason;” docs this mean that the divine 
reason did not discover the divine idea, or does it mean that 
human reason could not discover it? An idea in the mind of 
another being is not discoverable to man by reason, but by enun¬ 
ciation. The last expression is the most extraordinary; 44 a 3 if 
immersed in sleep:” 44 an idea immersed in sleep!” An idea too 
in the divine mind immersed in sleep! What notion can be 
formed of this? 

But it must be explained that this incoherence and absurdity 
is not the work of Menu, or of the author, whoever he was, of 
the treatise which goes by his name. It is a common plan in 
India, for a commentator who is explaining a book, to insert 
between the words of the text such expressions as to him appear 
necessary to render the sense of the author clear and distinct. 
This has been done by a cQmmentatoi; of the name of Cidluca, 
in regard to the ordinances of Menu; and his gloss or com¬ 
mentary, inter worded witli the text, Sir William Jones has 
translated along with his author. As he has, very judiciously, 
however, printed the interwoven expressions of the commentator 
in italics, it is easy for the reader to separate them, and to behold 
the sense of the original unadulterated. According to this ex¬ 
pedient, the words of Menu appear thus: 44 This existed only in 
darkness, imperceptible, uudefinable, undiseovcrable, undisco¬ 
vered, as if it w r cre wholly immersed in sleep.'* It seems re¬ 
markably the genius of the ancient Sanscrit writings to be ellip¬ 
tical, and the adjective pronouns especially are very frequently 
used without a substantive. “ This,” in tho passage which we 
are now examining, is in that situation. The mind of the reader 
is left to supply the word which the sense of the context de¬ 
mands. This — every thing; this—whole; this—universe; such 
ii 

site idea; and when this is done, the incoherence and absurdity 
which the supplement of Culluca engendered, is entirely dis¬ 
pelled. The passage presents clearly and unambiguously, a de¬ 
scription, a very vague and unmeaning description, it must be 
owned, ol that chaos of which the Greeks and Romans drew so 
striking and awful a picture, and of which the belief anpoars to 
have been so widely and generally diffused. The notion which 
Culluca endeavoured to engraft, is remarkable. It is no other 
than the celebrated Platonic principle of the prc-existcncc of ull 
things in the divine mind, which Culluca, it is evidwt, a«lher 
understood nor could apply, tad with which ha made such 
havoc on the genuine sense of his author. It is probable that 
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lie borrowed the idea from some foreign source, that it pleased 
him as preferable to the more rude conception of a chaos, and 
that he resolved, according to the invariable rule of the Brah¬ 


mens, to give his own order the credit of it, by incorporating it 
with the doctrines of the sacred authors. 

There is a remarkable coincidence, and there is a remarkable 
discrepancy, between this passage in the Institutes of Menu, and 
the following at the beginning of the book of Genesis: “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” The coincidence appears in the chaotic de¬ 
scription here applied to the earth: the discrepancy consists in 
this, that the Jewish legislator informs us of the previous crea¬ 
tion of the shapeless mass, the Hindu legislator describes it as 
antecedent to all creation. 

This chaos, this universe, then, in its dark, imperceptible, un- 
definable state, existed, according to Menu, antecedent to crea¬ 
tion. This too was the idea of the Greeks and Romans, who 
thence believed in the eternity of matter. It is doubtful, from 
the extreme vagueness of the Hindu language, whether they had 
carried their thoughts so far as to conceive the question respect¬ 
ing the origin of matter: but as its eternity is implied in several 
of their doctrines, so it appears to be recognised in some of their 
expressions. It appears, indeed, that they were unable to make 
any clear distinction between matter and spirit, but rather con¬ 
sidered the latter to be some extraordinary refinement of the 
former. Thus even the Divine Being, though they called him 
soul and spirit, they certainly regarded ns material. In the 
passage already quoted, it is said, “ that he willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance Now what can 
he meant by substance, if not material substance? Besides, 
from material substance alone can material beings be produced. 
But the first thing which we are told was produced from the 
divine substance, was water. It is worth remarking, at the same 
time, that in other places water appears to be spoken of as un- 
crc vu-d, and as the material out of which all other things were 
produced. A passage describing the creation, translated from 
the /ajur \ eda by Mr. Colebrookc, commences thus: “ Waters 
alone there were; this world originally was water. In it the 
lord of creation moved, having become air.” [Asiat. Res. viii. 
452.]—M. 


If the incoherence and absurdity occasioned by the use of such 
an expression as existing in idea, is referable to the commenta¬ 
tor, much ol the previous criticism might have been spared, and 
tlic text of Menu acquitted, notwithstanding the charge with 
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was first assailed, of being “ nonsense.” It is here 
admitted to be clear and unambiguous. But neither is the com¬ 
mentator open to cavil. The demerit of the confusion is Sir 
William Jones’s. Not a syllable is said byCulluea about “ idea,” 
and the translator has misled the critic, both being influenced by 
European ideas, and unacquainted with the Hindu system. One 
of the philosophical schools, the Sankkya, which is chiefly fol¬ 
lowed by Menu, whose cosmogony, however, is by no means 
carefully described, maintains the eternity of matter or Prakriti. 
“ This * matter* existed, but without form, invisible, undefinable, 
inert, as if in sleep.’* There is nothing vague, ambiguous, or 
incoherent in this description. Culluca belongs to a different 
school, the Vedanta, that which maintains the unity of things; 
the identity of the elements of matter with its cause—and he 
explains the text agreeably to his doctrines. * This’ elementary 
matter existed, ‘ unseparated * from the divine cause. We may 
think what we please of the philosophy, hut the notions are 
intelligibly expressed by both text and comment.—W. 


NOTE B. p. 234. 

Another and a very remarkable account of the creation of 
living creatures is found in the Vedas, and translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke. “ This variety of forms was, before the production 
of body, soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking round, 
that primeval Being saw nothing but himself; and ho first said, 
1 am I. Therefore his name was I : and thence even now, when 
called, a man first answers, it is /, and then declares any other 
name which appertains to him. —Since he, being anterior to all 
this which seeks supremacy, did consume by tire all sinful obsta¬ 
cles to his own supremacy, therefore does the man, who knows 
this truth, overcome him, who seeks to be before him. lie felt 
dread; and, therefore, man fears, when alone. But he reflected, 
‘ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?* Thus 
his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must he of another? — He fcl^ not delight; and, therefore, 
man delights not when alone. He wished the existence of ano- 
thcr^ and instantly he became such as is man and woman in 
mutual embrace* He caused this his own self to fall in twain; 
and thus became a husband and a wife. Therefore was this 
body, so separated, as it were an imperfect moiety of himself; 
for so Ynjnyawakya has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, 
is completed by woman. He upproached her; and thence were 
human beings produced. — She reflected, doubfcingly; How can 
he, having produced me from himself, incestuou ly approach 
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me? I will now assume a disguise. She became a cow; and 
the other became a bull and approached her; and the issue were 
kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion; one 
was turned into a female ass, and the other into a male one: 
thus did he again approach her, and the one-hoofed kind was 
the offspring. She became a female goat, and he a male one; 
she was a ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her, and 
goats and sheep were the progeny. Jn this manner, did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants and 
minutest insectSee a curious discourse of Mr. Colebrooke on 
the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus, Asiat. Research, 
viii.440, 441.—M. 

It is evident that from a very remote period different illus¬ 
trative, rather than descriptive traditions of the origin and crea¬ 
tion of the universe were current amongst the Hindus — even 
before the Vedas were compiled. Some of them, such as this 
cited from the Veda, were clearly allegorical — others were mvs- 
tic, mythological and philosophical, and each should bo consi¬ 
dered by itself, for its character to be rightly understood. To 
attempt to force them into one system, is to place them in a 
condition to which they never pretended; and the confusion and 
contradiction that ensue is our work, not the error of the Hindus. 
—W. 

NOTE C. p. 275. 


DAILY CEREMONIES OF TriE BRAHMENS. 

As he rises from sleep, a Brahmen must rub hi 3 teeth with a 
proper withe, or a twig of the racemiferous iig-tree, repeating 
prayers. Should this sacred duty be omitted, so great a sin is 
incurred, that the benefit is lost of all religious rites performed 
by him. The next circumstance of importance is, the deposit of 
the withe after it has done its office. It must be carefully thrown 
away in a place free from impurities; that is, where none of 
those religious ft rvina, which arc so multiplied among the Hin¬ 
dus, and must infect so many places, have been imprinted. 
When the business of the teeth and of the twig is accomplished, 
ablution next engages the attention of the Brahmen. The duty 
of the bath, particularly in the months of Magha, Phalgima, and 
Cartica, is no less efficacious than a rigid penance for the expia¬ 
tion '»f : in. Standing in a river, or other water, the worshipper, 
water, which is a re - ry to all rites, and 

sprinkling it before him, recites inaudibly the gayatri, or holiest 
font oi the Veda, with the names of the seven worlds. Ho next 
throws water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and a* 
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_ Jfa the ground, to destroy the demons who wage war with 

"the pods, reciting prayers, of which the first may be received ns' 
n specimen: “O waters, since ye afford us delight, grant us pre¬ 
sent happiness, and the rapturous sight of the supreme God.” 
■When these ceremonies and prayers are performed, he plunges 
three times into the water, and each time repeats the expiatory 
text which recites the creation, and having then washed his 
mantle, the morning ablution is finished. If he is a house¬ 
holder, it is hiS duty to bathe again at noon; and if he belongs 
to an order of devotion, both at noon and in the evening, with 
ceremonies, differing somewhat in the words and forms, but the 
same in spirit and substance. 1 

An important part of the ovorship of the Brahmen then suc¬ 
ceeds. Coming out of the water, and putting on his mantle, he 
sits down to worship the rising sun. This great duty is per¬ 
formed by first tying the lock of hair on the crown of his head, 
while he holds much cusa gras3 in his left hand, and three blades 
of it in his right, or wears a ring of it on the third finger of that 
hand, reciting at the same time the gayatri. lie then sips water 
three times, repeats the mysterious names of the seven worlds, 
recites again the gayatri, rubs his hands as if washing them, 
touches with his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, ears, nose 
and navel, and again three times sips water. If, however, he 
should sneeze, or spit, lie must obey the text which says, 4 ’ after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, bleeping, putting on appa¬ 
rel or dropping tears, a man should not immediately sip water, 
hut first touch his right car.” The si].ping, however, being at 
hist performed, he pusses his hand filled with water, briskly 
round his neck, while he prays: May the waters preserve me ! ” 
He then shuts his eyes and meditates in silence. Till we got 
better information, very wonderful ideas woTe fonned of the sub¬ 
limity of the Brahmen’s meditations. On this, one of the most 
sacred and solemn of all occasions, while he meditates in silence, 

with his eyes shut, and every mark of intense thought, we are 
• 

five faces and a red complexion, resides in his navel; Vishnu 
with four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, 
with five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” Nor 
is this the whole of his meditation. He ponders next on the 
holiest of texts; an l this sublime duty is performed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. Closing the left nostril with the two longest, 
fingers of the right hand, he draws his breath through the right 


• Colekrooke on the Religions Ceremonies of the Hindus, A ‘Uah Rose .arch., v. 
345, 34<i. 
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nostril, and then closing it with his thumb, and suspending his 


breath, he repeats to himself the gayatri, the mysterious names 
of the worlds, and the sacred text of Brahme; after which, rais¬ 
ing his fingers from the left nostril, he emits the breath which he 
had suppressed, and thus ends one part of his meditation. The 
same process is repeated three times, and the whole is then con¬ 
cluded. This meditation, says Yajnyawalcya, “implies, Om, 
(atim,) earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place of births, man¬ 
sion of the blessed, abode of truth. We meditate on the adorable 
light of the resplendent generator which governs our intellects, 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
Brahme, earth, sky, and heaven.” 1 He then stands on one fuot, 
resting the other against his ancle or heel, and looking towards 
the east, while his hands are held open before him in" a hollow 
form, and in that posture he recites prayers to the sun, of which 
the following is one of the most remarkable: “Thou art self- 
existent, thou art the most excellent rav; thou givest effulgence, 
grant it unto me.” When all these ceremonies are performed, 
the oblation or offering is the next part of the service. It con¬ 
sists of tila, flowers, barley, water, and red sanders wood; it is 
put into a vessel of copper in the shape of a boat, and placed on 
the head of the votary, who presents it with fresh prayers and 
holy texts. In the last place comes the invocation of the gayatri. 
It is first addressed in these words: “Thou art light; thou art 
seed; thou art immortal life; thou art effulgent; beloved by the 
gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.” It is then 
recited measure by measure; next the first two measures aro 
recited as one hemistich; and the third measuro as the other; 
lastly the three measures are repeated without interruption. It 
is addressed again in the following words: “Divine text, who 
dost grant our best wishes, whose name is trisyllabic, whose im¬ 
port is the power of the Supreme Being; come, thou mother of 
the Vedas, who didst spring from Brahme, be constant here.” 
It is then, along with the triliteral monosyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, pronounced inaudibly a hundred, or a 
thousand times, or as often as practicable, while the repetitions 
are counted upon a rotary of wild grains, or of gems set in gold. 
Additional praters arc recited, and the morning worship of the 
sun is thus terminated. 2 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the 
day, are chiefly comprised in what are denominated the five 
sacraments. In a passage of the Institutes of Menu these are 

i Colebrooke on the Religious Ceremonies of the iiin Uis. / s atic Besearch. 


v. 34H. 

2 Ibid. 347 to 358. 
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described: “ Teaching and studying the scripture is the 
sacrament of the Yeda; Offering cakes and water, the sacrament 
of the manes; An oblation to fire, the sacrament of the deities; 
Giviug' rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of 
spirits; Receiving guests with honour, the sacrament of men.” 1 
I shall endeavour, by a very short illustration, to convey an idea 
of each. 

Preparatory to the study of the Yeda must ablution be per¬ 
formed. Of this some ceremonies not yet described may be here 
introduced. “Let a Brahman at all times perform the ablution,” 
says the law of Menu, “ with the pure part of his hand, denomi¬ 
nated from the Yeda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of 
creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods; but never with the 
part named from the Pitris: The pure pait under the root of the 
thumb is called Brahma; that at the root of the little finger, 
Caya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva; and the part between 
the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water thrice; 
then twice wipe his mouth, and lastly touch with water the six 
hollow’ parts of his head, [or his eyes, ears, and nostrils,] his 
breast and his head. He who knows the law% and seeks purity, 
will ever perform the ablution with the pure part of liis hand, 
and w ith water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely place, 
and turning to the east or the north. A Brahmen is purified by 
water that reaches liis bosom; a Cshatriya, by wmter descending 
to his throat; a Vaisya, by water barely taken into liis month; 
a Sudra, by water touched with the extremity of Lis lips,” 3 
Having concluded this part of the ceremony, and walked in a 
circle beginning from the south, ho proceeds to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the syllable Aum. “A Brahmen, beginning ami ending 
a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce to himself the 
syllable Aum; for unless the syllabic Aum precedes, his learning 
will slip away from him; and unless it follow, nothing will be 
long retained. If he have siiten on culms of cusa grass, with 
their points toward the cast, and be purified by rubbing that 
holy grass on both liis hands, and be further prepared by three 
suppressions of breath, each equal in time to five short vowels, he 
may then fitly pronounce Aum. Brahma milked out, as it were, 
from the three vedas, the letter A, the letter U, and the letter m! 
which form by their coalition the trilitcral monosyllable, together 
with three mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven.” 3 Turning h\< 
face towards the cast, with his right hand toward the south, and 
his left hand towards the north, he then sit:: down, having the 
cusa grass before him, holding two blades of it on the tips of his 
left fingers, and placing on them his right hand with the palm 

1 Tustitutes of Menu, ch. iii. 70. a Ibid. ch. iL 68 to 02. 

a Ibid. ii. 74, 76, 70. 
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turned upwards, and in this sacred position lie meditates the 
gayatri. He then recites the due prayers and texts, and is thus 
prcpnrcd.to begin the daily perusal of the Veda.” 1 

The sacrament of the manes, which occupies the second place 
in the above text of Menu, is described at great length in that 
sacred volume. “ Let the Brahmen smear with cow-dung a 
purified and sequestered piece of ground ; and let him with 
great care select a place with a declivity toward the south. 
Having duly made an ablution with water, let lum. place with 
reverence the invited Brahmens, who have also performed their 
ablutions one by one, on allotted seats purified with cusa grass, 
honouring them with fragrant garlands and sweet odours, and 
bringing for them water, with cusa grass and tila; then let him 
pour the oblation of clarified butter on the holy fire, and after¬ 
wards proceed to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having 
walked in order from cast to south, and thrown into the fire all 
the ingredients of his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the 
ground with his right hand. From the remainder of the clarified 
butter having formed three balls of rice, let him offer them, with 
fixed attention, in the same manner as the water, his face being 
turned to the south: Then having offered those balls, after due 
ceicmonics, and with an attentive mind, to the manes of his 
father, his paternal grandfather, and great grandfather, let him 
wipe the same hand with the roots of cusa, which he had before 
used, for the sake of his paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth degrees, who are the partakers of the rice and clarified 
butter thus wiped off. Having made an ablution, returning to¬ 
ward the north, and thrice suppressing his breath slowly, let him 
salute the gods of the six seasons, and the Pitris. Whatever 
water remains in his ewer, let him carry back deliberately near 
the cakes of rice; and with fixed attention let him smell those 
cakes, in order as they were offered, and give part of them to the 
Brahmens. Having poured water, with cusa grass and tila, into 
the hands of the Brahmens, let him give them the upper part of 
the cakes, saying Swadha to the manes. Next, having himself 
brought with both hands a vessel full of rice, let him, still medi¬ 
tating on the 1’itris, place it before the Brahmen without 
precipitation. Broths, potherbs, and other eatables accompany¬ 
ing the rice, together with milk and curds, clarified butter and 
honey, let him add spiced puddings, and milky messes of various 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe fruits, savoury meats and gwoet* 
smelling drinks: then being duly purified, and with perfect pre¬ 
sence of mind, let him take up all the dishes one by one, and 
pre vent them in order to the Brahmens, proclaiming their qualities. 


2 Colchrooke on the Eei: ious Ceremonies of the Hindus. Asiatic Hcsearch. 
v. 303. 
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// ^Him self being delighted, let him give delight to the Brahmens, 
and invite them to eat of the provisions by little and little; 
attracting them often with the dressed rice and other eatables* 
Let all the dressed food be very hot. Let not a chandala, a 
town boar, a cock, a dog, a woman in her courses, or an eunuch 
sec the Brahmens eating.” 1 These, with a variety of prayers, 
and several other observances, arc the obsequies to the manes of 


ancestors. 

The oblations to fire, which arc a most important part of the 
duties of the Hindu, arc dignified with the title of the sacrament 
of the gods. I shall here premise the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the fire, and the sacramental implements, though 
to all religious rites these may be regarded as introductory. In 
order to prepare the ground for the reception of the holy fire, 
the priest chooses a level spot, four cubits square, free from all 
ceremonial impurities, covered witli a shed, and this lie smears 
with cow dung. Next, having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
down with his face towards the cast, and placing a vessel of water 
with cusa grass on his left, dropping his right knee, and resting 
on the span of his left hand, he draws, after an established rule, 
five consecrated lines, and gathering up the dust from the edges 
of them, throws it away toward the north-east, saying, “ What 
was herein bad is thrown away.” Having, also, sprinkled the 
lines with water, and the ground being now prepared, lie takes a 
lighted ember out of the vessels wherein ho preserves the fire, 
and, throwing it away, cries, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous 
fire: May it go to the realm of Yama, bearing sin hence.** 
Then, placing the fire before him, he exclaims, “ Earth! sky! 
heaven!” and adds, “This other harmless ’fire only remains 
here ; well knowing its office, may it convey ray oblation to the 
gods/ 1 He now bestows upon it a name, conformable to the 
purpose for which he prefers it, and concludes this part of the 
ceremony by silently burning a log of wood one span long, 
stncarcdVith clarified butter. The placing of the superintending 
priest is the next part of the duty. On very solemn occasions 
this is a real Brahmen; but in general a substitute is made for 
him of a bundle of cusa grass. He by whom the sacrifice is per¬ 
formed takes up the vessel of water, and keeping his right side 
towards the fire, walks round it: then he pours water near it, iu 
an eastern direction, and spreads on it cusa grass: then he crosses, 
without sitting down, his right knee over his left; then takes up 
a single blade of grass between the thumb and ring-finger of his 
left hand; next throws it away towards the south-west, saying. 

What was herein bad is cast away: ” then he touches the water, 

i Institutes of Menu, eh. iii. 206 to 264.—Colebrooke on the Religious Ccr«- 
tujnies of the Hindus, Asiut. Res. v. 361. 
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resting tlie sole of his right foot on his left ankle, sprinkles tho 
grass with water, after which lie places on it his Brahmen, made 
of ensn, saying to it, “Sit on this scat until thy fee be paid 
thee;” he then returns round the fire the some way by which 
he went, and sitting down again with his face towards the cost, 
names the earth inaudibly. If no profane word should hitherto 
have been spoken, for which atonement is requisite, he must 
next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the fire; lie 
begins with the eastern side, and lays three rows of leaves in such 
a manner that the tip of tho one shall cover the root of the other; 
after this be blesses the ten regions of space, and rising a little 
puts some wood on the lire with a ladle of clarified butter, wliilo 
he meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures; next 
he takes up two leaves of the grass, aud with another cutting oil 
the length of a span, and saying, “ Pure leaves be sacred to 
Vishnu,” he throws them into a vessel of copper, or other metal; 
he then takes up other two leaves, and holding the tips of them 
between the thumb and ring-finger of his right hand, the roots 
between the thumb and ring-finger of his left, he takes up, having 
the one hand crossed over the other, clarified butter in the curva¬ 
ture of the leaves, and throws some of it three several times into 
the fire. lie then sprinkles the leaves with water, and throws 
them away; next, having sprinkled the vessel containing the cla¬ 
rified butter, he puts it ou the fire and takes it off again three 
several times, when, having recited the proper prayers with cusa 
grass in both his hands, the ceremony of hallowing the butter is 
finished. That of hallowing the wooden ladle is performed by 
describing three times with the tip of his fore-finger and thumb 
the figure 7 on the inside of it, aud the figure 0 on the outside, 
by sprinkling water, having first dropped on one knee, from the 
palms of his hands, on the whole southern side of the fire, from 
west to cast; on the western side from south to north; on tho 
northern side, and then all around the fire, reciting prayers and 
sacred texts. Having uext recited an expiatory prayer with cusa 
grass in both his hands, aud having thrown the grass away, he 
has then finished the consecration of the sacrificial implements. 
Tt is only after all this is accomplished that he is prepared to 
begin the oblation to fire, of which the following is one of that 
variety of forms which it receives according to the rite intended 
to succeed. First, the priest burns silently a log of wood, smeared 
with cl.n died batter: uext, he makes Uuvc oblations, by pouring 
each time a ladleful of clarified butter on theiire, and pronounc¬ 
ing severally the following prayers; “Earth! bo this oblation 
cfliLU' i< uf>.”—“ Sky! be this oblation efficacious.”—“ Heaven! be 
this oblation efficacious.” Ou somo occasions the oblation iMUmdo 
a fourth time,and he says, “Earth! Sky! Heaven! be this obla- 
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__ Ecncious.” An offering of rice, milk, curds, and butter, is 

next performed, and the oblations accompanied with the names 
of the three worlds arc repeated. 1 14 In his domestic tire, for 
dressing the food of nil tho gods,” snys tho law of Menu, “ let a 
Brahmen make an oblation each day to these following divinities; 

t, to Agni, god of fire, and to the lunar god, severally; then, 
to both of them at once; next, to the assembled gods; and after¬ 
wards to Dhanwautari, god of medicine; to Cuhu, goddess of 
the day, when the new moon is discernible; to Anumati, goddess 
of the day after the opposition; to Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures; to Dyava and Prithivi, goddesses of ^ky and earth; 
and lastl 3 % to the fire of the good sacrifice. Ha-sing thus, 
with fixed attention, offered clarified butler in all quarters, pro¬ 
ceeding from the cast in a southern direction, to Indra, Yatna, 
Vanina, and tho god Soma, let him offer his gift to animated 
creatures.” 1 

Tho fourth sacrament, or that of spirits, in the Institutes of 
Menu, is thus described: Let him, saying, I salute the maruts 
or winds, throw dressed rice near the door: saying I salute the 
water gods, let him throw it in water; and let him throw it on 
his pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large trees. 
Let him do tho like in the north-cast, or near his pillow, to Sri, 
the goddess of abundance; in the south-west, or at the foot of 
his bed, to tho propitious goddess Bhadracali: in the centro of 
his mansion, to Brahma, and bis household god; to all the gods 
assembled, let him throw up his oblation in open air; by day, to 
tho spirits who walk in light; and l>y night, to those who walk 
in darkness: in the building on his house-top, or behind his 
back, let him cast his oblation for the welfare of all creatures; 
and what remains let him give to the Pitris with his taco towards 
the south.” 1 

Of those diurnal sacraments, which constitute so great a part 
of tho duty of the Hindus, receiving guests with honour, which 
is denominated the sacrament of men, is the fifth. This is com¬ 
monly, by English writers, interpreted “ hospitality.” But wc 
shall form a very erroneous notion of this sacramental service, if 
wc confound it with tho merely human and profane duty of re¬ 
ceiving strangers beneficently from motives of humanity. This 
is a duty purely religious, confined to the twice-born and conse¬ 
crated classes; and principally contrived for the benefit of the 
Brahmens, tlmt for them, in all places, and on all occasions, 

every door may ho open, and every table spread. “ A Bntliinvn, 
coining as a guest, and not received with just honour, takes to 

Cot»*l»rooko on tho IloUgluii* C« >. monk s of tho Hindu*, A.lat. I%<m. vll 
232 so 23‘J. 

*' Institutes of Menu, c'.\ hi. £4 to 87. 


3 Ibid. ch. iU. 68 to91. 
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all the reward of the housekeeper's former 
he had been so temperate as to live on the gleanings of 
harvests, and so pious as to make oblations in five distinct fires .” 1 
A guest, in the Hindu sense, is not every man who may claim, 
or may stand in need of your hospitalities: A guest, according 
to the commentator, whom Air. Colcbrooke follows as his guide, 
is “ a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascctick, a prince, a bride¬ 
groom, a friend .” 2 “In the house of a Brahmen,” says the law 
of Menu, “a military man is not denominated a guest; nor a 
man of the commercial or servile cast ;” 3 so that a Brahmen, to 
whom are devoted the hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to 
return them to Brahmens alone. Among the religious ceremo¬ 
nies wdth which this sacrament is celebrated, a cow is tied on the 
northern side of the apartment, and a stool and other furniture 
placed for the guest, when the householder, rising up to bid him 
welcome, recites the prayer: “May she, who supplies oblation 3 
for religious worship, who constantly follows her calf, and who 
was the milch cow when Yama w'as the votary, abound with 
milk, and fulfil our wishes year after year.” Tiic guest then sit 3 
down on the stool or cushion prepared for him, reciting the text 
of the Yajurveda, which says: “I step on this for the sake of 
food or other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” II 13 
host next presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of 
cusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, 
“The cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” which the guest ac¬ 
cepts and places it on the ground under his feet, reciting prayers. 
This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host thrico 
exclaiming, “ Water for ablutions!” Of this the guest declares 
his acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Generous 
water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing rain from 
him from whom thou dost proceed.” He then takes some of it 
in the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on his 
left foot, saying, “I wash my left foot, and fix prosperity in this 
realm;” in the same manner on the right foot, with a similar 
declaration; and lastly, on both feet, saying, “ I wash first one 
and then the other; and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
thrive, and intrepidity be gained.” With similar formalities is 
next presented and received, an arghya; that is, a vessel shaped 
like a boat, or a conch, filled with water, rice, and durva grass; 
•when the guest, pouring the water on his head, says, “ Thou art 
the splendour of food ; through thee may I become glorious.” 
The host again presenting water, three times exclaims, “Take 
water to be sipped!” the guest, accepting it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, grant me glory!” These ceremonies being finished, 




1 Institutes of Menu. ch. lil. ICO. 
3 ibid. ch. iii. 110. 


2 Asiat. lies. vii. 2S9. 
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ost fills a vessel with honey, curds, and clarified butter, 
and, cohering it with another vessel, presents it to his gue^t, ex- 
claiming three times, “ Take the Madhuparca! ,r lie, receiving, 
places it on the ground, and looking into it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, may I become so:” he tastes it three times, saying, 
“ ^oii art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the nourish¬ 
ment of the splendid; thou art the food of the fortunate; grant 
me prosperity;” and then silently eats until lie be satisfied. 
W lien this is done he sip3 water: and touchiug his mouth and 
other parts of his body with his hand, he says, “ May there be 
speech in my mouth; breath in my nostrils; sight in my eye¬ 
balls; bearing in my cars; strength in my arms; firmness in my 
thighs: may my limbs and members remain unburt together with 
my soul.” » Presents are then presented to him, suitable to the 
rank of the parties: and a barber who attends for the purpose, 
now exclaims, ** I he cow, the cow.” The guest then pronounces 
the following text: “ Release the cow from the fetters of Vanina. 
May she subdue my foe. May slio destroy the enemies both of 
my host and me. Dismiss the cow that she ronv cat grass and 
drink water.” At this intercession she is released, and°thus the 
guest addresses her: “I have earnestly entreated this prudent 
persou, saying. Kill not the innocent, harmless cow', who is 
mother ot Rudras, daughter of Vasus, sister of Adityas, and the 
source ot ambrosia/ ‘ Such is the mode in which the ceremo¬ 
nial duty of entertaining guests is celebrated, and such is • 
of the ceremonies which are included in the five daily sacraments 
of the Hindus. 


As the daily ceremonies, however, in their full detail, are suffi¬ 
cient to engross the whole time of the votary; for those on whom 
the fun cl ions of society devolve, some alleviation of the burden 
or rather, in the Hindu notion, some restriction of the privilege] 
was necessarily devised; and while the sanctity of entire accom¬ 
plishment is reserved for the holy men who maintain perpetual 
fires, those who are engaged in the affairs of life arc obliged to 
content themselves with a rite, called Vaiswatleva, in which all 
the dailv sacraments, excepting that of the Veda, are comprised. 
It consists of oblations to the manes, to the gods, and spirits, and 
of donations to guests, all out of the food prepared for the daily 
meal; and is thus performed. Sitting down iu a place free from 
impurities, mul setting a vessel containing fire on bis right hand, 
the worshipper hallows the ground by .throwing away a lighted 
]>icce of cusa grass, while lie recites the appropriate text, 1 2 and 
then places bis fire on the consecrated spot, repeating the prayer 


1 Colebrooke on the Religious Ceremonies of tho Hindu.?. Asiat. Res. vii. 
18 to 293. 

2 “1 dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” &c. quoted above, p. 3w. 
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vhicli is used, when the household and sacrificial fires arc kin¬ 
dled by the attrition of wood. 1 He next lays cusa grass on the 
eastern side of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, 
exclaiming, “ I praise divine fire, primevally consecrated, the 
efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, the chief agent of a 
sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.” 2 He spreads it on the 
southern side, with its points towards the cast, reciting the com¬ 
mencement of the Ynjurveda. 1. “ I gather thee for the sake of 
rain. 2. I pluck thee” (at this he is supposed to break off the 
branch of a tree) “for the sake of strength. 3. Yc are” (he 
touches calves with the branch he has pulled off) “like unto air. 

4. May the liberal generator of worlds make you” (here he 

touches, or is supposed to touch, milch-cows with the same 
branch) “ happily reach this most excellent sacrifice.” 3 In like 
manner he lays grass on the two other sides of the fire, on the 
western side with the tips to the north, crying, “Fire! approach 
to taste my offering; thou who art praised for the gift of obla¬ 
tions; sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per¬ 
former of the solemn sacrifice;” 4 and on the northern side with 
the tips pointed to the east, saying, “May divine water be aus¬ 
picious to us, &c.” 5 When all these ceremonies are completed, 
he .-•tii - the fire, and sprinkles water nj 1 ; sh, having 

his hands smeared with clarified butter, he offers food three seve¬ 
ral times, repeating, “Earth! sky! heaven!” Five similar obla¬ 
tions are next performed; one to the regent of fire; one to the 
god of medicine; one to the assembled deities; one to the lord of 
created beings; and one to the creator of the universe. Six 
more oblation? are then offered with six prayers, every oblation 
having its s paratc prayer. 1. “Fire! thou dost expiate a siu 
against the gods; may this oblation be efficacious. 2. Thou dost 
expiate a siu against mau. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin against 
the manes. 4. Thou dost expiate a sin against my own soul. 

5. Thou dost expiate repeated sins. 6. Thou dost expiate every 
sin 1 have committed, whether wilfully or unintentionally: may 
this oblation be efficacious/* He next worships the lire, making 
an oblation with the following prayer: “Fire! seven arc thy 
fuels; soven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy bc- 
lovod abodes; seven ways do seven sacrifices worship thee; thy 
,-ourccs arc seven; he content with this clarified butter; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” As the sacred lamp was lighted for the 


1 “ Fire! this wood is thy non, w hu b is attainable in aii seasons: whonee* 
Ivin-, produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, bozo on it, and after wards 
augment our wealth/' 

2 Tlds is the drat ver c of the Uig Veda, with which it is customary to begin tho 
daily perusal of that Veda. 

1 A lecture of the Ynjnsh is always begun with this text. 

1 'fin* te\t with which u lecture of tint flamnvciin h begun, 

* The vf »ri)!eh {recedes a lecture of the Afliernui. 
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sion of evil spirits, before the oblations to the gods and the 
manes were presented, it is now extinguished, while recitation is 
made of the. tollowing text: “In solemn acts of religion, what¬ 
ever fails through the negligence of those who perform the cere¬ 
mony, may be perfected solely through meditation on Vishnu.” 
ihc oblations to spirits are next offered: the performer deposit- 
ing portions of food in the several places prescribed for it, having 
previously svfcpt each place with his hand and sprinkled it with 
■a ater. Near the spot where the vessel of w'ater stands, lie makes 
three offerings, saying, “Salutation to rain! to water! to the 
earth!” lie makes them at both doors of his house to Dhatrf, 
and Vidlmtri, or Brahma, the protector and creator. Ho pre¬ 
sents them toward the eight points of the compass, adding salu¬ 
tation to them, and to the regents of them. To Bralnn, to the 
sky, and to the sun, he makes oblations with salutation in the 
middle of the house. He then offevs similar oblations to all the 
gods; to all beings; to twilight; and to the lord of all beings. 
After the sacrament of spirits thus performed, the worshipper, 
shifting the sacramental cord, and looking toward the south, 
drops upon one knee, and presents an oblation to the manes of 
ancestors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors: may this ancestral 
food be acceptable.” Having performed a lustration, he should 
then present food to his guests. “ When he has thus,” says Mr. 
Colebrooke, “allotted out of the food prepared for his own re¬ 
past, one portion to the gods, a second to progenitors, a third to 
all beings, and a fourth to bis guests, he and his family may 
then, and not before, consume the remaining portion of the food? 
This ceremony must be regularly performed in the forenoon, bv 
those to whom the full celebration of the five sacraments is im”- 
practioable; ami by some persons it is repeated again in the 
evening. 1 

After this tedious though greatly abridged account of the daily 
ceremonies of the Hindus, we come to those which arc performed 
at certain great and chosen epochs. On these, however, I shall 
content myself with some very general notices. 

The Brahmens wait not for the period of birth to commence 
the ceremonies which pertain to each individual. “ With auspi¬ 
cious acts,” says the holy text, “ prescribed by the Veda, must 
ceremonies on conception, and so forth, be duly performed, which 
purify the bodies of the three classes in this life, and qualify 
them tor the next. Oblations to fire are required during the 
mother’s pregnancy, and holy rites are commanded on the birth 
of the child. “Before the section of the navel-string, a ceremony 
i.-> ordained Oil the birth of a male child: lie must be made, while 


1 Colebrooke outlie Religions Cererron'« s of the Hindus. Wat. Res. vii. 
1271 to ?6, 
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which is used, when the household and sacrificial fires arc kin¬ 
dled by the attrition of wood. 1 He next lays cusa grass on the 
eastern side of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, 
exclaiming, “ I praise divine fire, primevally consecrated, the 
efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, the chief agent of a 
sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.” 2 Ho spreads it on the 
southern side, with its points towards the east, reciting tlic com¬ 
mencement of the Yajurveda. 1. “I gather thee for the sake of 
rain. 2. I pluck thee” (at this he is supposed to break off the 
branch of a tree) “for the sake of strength. 3. Yc are” (he 
touches calves with the branch he has pulled off) “like unto air. 

4. May the liberal generator of -worlds make you” (here lie 
touches, or is supposed to touch, milch-cows with the same 
branch) “ happily rcacli this most excellent sacrifice.”'* In like 
manner he lays grass on the two other sides of the fire, on the 
western side with the tips to the north, crying, “Eire! approach 
to taste my offering; thou who art praised for the gift of obla¬ 
tions; sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per¬ 
former of the solemn sacrifice;” 4 and on the northern sido with 
tiic tips pointed to the cast, saying, “May divine water, he aus¬ 
picious to us, &c.” 5 When all these ceremonies are completed, 
lie stirs the fire, and sprinkles water upon it, after which, having 
his hands *meared with clarified butter, he odors food three seve¬ 
ral times, repeating, “Earth! sky! heaven!” Five similar obla¬ 
tions are next performed; one to the regent of fire; one to the 
god of medicine; one to the assembled deities; one to the lord of 
created beings ; and one to the creator of the universe. Six 
more oblations are then offered with six prayers, every oblation 
having its separate prayer, h “Fire! thou dost expiate a sin 
against the gods; may this oblation be efficacious. 2. Thou dost 
expiate a sin against man. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin against 
the manes. 4. Thou dost expiate a sin against my own soul. 

5. Thou dost expiate repeated sins. 6. Thou dost expiate every 
sin I have committed, whether wilfully or unintentionally; may 
this oblation he efficacious." He next worships the fire, making 
an oblation with the following prayer: “Fire! seven are thy 
faels; seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy be¬ 
low «l abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificer* worship thee; thy 
sources arc seven; be content with this clarified butter; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” As the sacred lamp was lighted for the 


1 “ Fire! this-woo*! is thy origin, which is attainable In all seasons; whence’ 
i ring produced, thou doflt shine. Knowing tills, n. ze on it, and afterwards 
augment our wealth,” 

2 This is the first verr of the Kig Veda, with which it is customary tobegiutho 
dully perusal < t that Veda. 

3 A lecture of the Vajush is always begun with this text. 

1 Tin* text -.viili which a lecture of the Samavedn is begun, 

5 The prayer which precodes a lecture of the At’hcrvnu. 



manes were presented, it is now extinguished, while recitation is 
made of the following text: “In solemn acts of religion, what- 
ever fails through the negligence of those who perform the cere¬ 
mony, may bo perfected solely through meditation on Vishnu.” 
I he oblations to spirits arc next offered: the performer deposit- 
ing portions of food in the several places prescribed for it, having 
previously stfept each place with his hand and sprinkled it with 
A\atcr. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands, he makes 
three offerings, saying, “Salutation to rain! to water! to the 
earth ! lie makes them at both doors of his house to Dhatrf, 
and Vidhntri, or Brahma, the protector and creator. He pre¬ 
sents them toward the eight points of the Compass, adding salu¬ 
tation to them, and to the regents of them. To Brahm, to the 
sky, and to the sun, he makes oblations with salutation in the 
middle of the house. He then offers similar oblations to all the 
gods; to all beings; to twilight; and to the lord of all beings. 
After the sacrament of spirits thus performed, the worshipper, 
shifting the sacramental cord, and looking toward the south, 
drops upon one knee, and presents an oblation to the manes of 
ancestors, saying, “Salutation to progenitors: may this ancestral 
food be acceptable.” Having performed a lustration, he should 
then present food to his guests. “ When he has thus,” says Mr. 
Colebrooke, *• allotted out of the food prepared for his own rc- 
P ast > one portion to the gods, a second to progenitors, a third to 
nil beings, and n fourth to his guests, he ami his family may 
tin 11, and not before, consume the remaining port ion the food/ 
This ceremony must be regularly performed in the forenoon, bv 
those to whom the full celebration of the five sacraments is im*- 
practieable; ami by somo persons it is repeated again in the 
evening . 1 

After this tedious though greatly abridged account of the daily 
ceremonies of tlie Hindus, we come to those which are informed 
at certain great and chosen epochs. On these, however, I shall 
content myself with sonic very general notices. 

Hie Brahmens wait not for the period of birth to commence 
remonies which pertain to each individual. “ With auspi¬ 
cious acts,” says the holy text, “ prescribed bv the Veda, must 
ceremonies on conception, and so forth, be duly performed, which 
purify the bodies of the three classes in this life, and qualify 
them for the next.” Oblations to fire are required during the 
mother s pregnancy, and holy rites are commanded >>n the birth 
<d tho child. “ Before the section of the mt el-string, a ceremony 
‘is ordained on the birth of a male child: ho must l . made, while 

i Colebrooko outlie Religions Ccren'onta of the Hindus. V . .it. Res. vii. 
271 to 275. 
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^d texts are pronounced, to taste a little lioney and clarified 
butter from a golden spoon .” 1 The ceremony of giving a name 
is ordained to be performed on the tenth or twelfth day after 
the birth: “ or on some fortunate day of the moon, at a lucky 
hour, and under the influence of a star with good qualities .” 2 
The ceremony of the tonsure, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the first three classes, is a rite of great solemnity, com¬ 
manded to be performed in the first or third year after birth . 3 
But of all the ritual ordinances of the Hindus, none are reckoned 
more essential or important than those relating to the investiture. 
“In the eighth year from the conception of a Brahmen,” says 
the law of Menu, “in the eleventh from that of a Cshntriyn, and 
in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the father invest the 
child with the mark of his class: Should a-Brahmen, or his father 
for him, be desirous of his advancement in sacred knowledge, a 
Cskatriya of extending his power, or a Vaisya of engaging in 
mercantile business, the investiture may be made in the fifth, 
sixth, or eighth years respectively. The ceremony of investiture, 
hallowed by the gayatri, must not be delayed, in the case of a 
priest, beyond the sixteenth year; nor in that of a soldier, be¬ 
yond the twenty-second ; nor in that of a merchant, beyond the 
twenty*fourth. After that all youths of these three classes, who 
have not been invested at the proper time, become vratyas or 
outcast^, degraded from the gayatri, and contemned by the vir¬ 
tuous. With such impure men let no Brahmen, even in distress 
for subsistence, ever form a connexion in law, either by the study 
of the Veda, or by affinity .” 4 The investiture, or institution; is 
usually denominated the second birth; and it is from this cere¬ 
mony that the three highest classes arc denominated the twice- 
born . 5 It consists chiefly in bestowing upon the object "of the 
rite, a mantle, a girdle, a sacrificial cord, and a staff, with nume* 
rous ceremonies, prayers, and holy texts. “ Let students of the 
Veda,” says the law of Meuu/ j “ wear for their mantles, the hides 
of black antelopes of common deer, or of goats, with lower vests 
of woven sana, of csliuma, and of wool, in the direct order of 
their classes. The girdle of a priest must be made of munja, in 
a triple cord, smooth, and soft; that of a warrior must be a bow¬ 
string of murva; that of a merchant, a triple thread of sana. 
The sacrificial thread of a Brahmen must be made of cotton, so 
as to be put on over his head in three strings^ that of a Csha- 

1 Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. 2f>, 27, 29. a Ibid. 30. 

3 Ibid. 33. . « Ibid! an’to 40. 

-• "'I he hi\st birth is lrom a natural mother; the rccond, from the libation 
of the zone : the th rd, from the due performance of the sacrillcc : &:icli are the 
births of him who is usually called twice-born.” Ibid. ItiD. 
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sana thread only; that of a Vnisya, of woollen thread . 1 * 3 
A priest ought by law to carry a staff of Bilva or Pains*; a sol¬ 
dier, of Bata or C’hadira; a merchant, of Yenu or Udunibara. 




The staff of a priest must be of such a length as to reach his 
hair; that of a soldier to reach his forehead; and that of a mer¬ 
chant to reach his nose. Let all the staves be straight, without 
fracture, of a handsome appearance, not likely to terrify men, 
with their bark perfect, unhurt by fire. His girdle, his leathern 
mantle, his staff, his sacrificial cord, and his ewer, he must throw 
into the water, when they are worn out or broken, and receive 
others hallowed by mystical texts. The ceremony of cesanta, or 
cutting off the hair, is ordained for a priest in the sixteenth year 
from conception; for a soldier, in the twenty-second; for a mer¬ 
chant, two years later. Such is the revealed law of institution 
for the twice-born, an institution in which their second birth 
clearly consists, and which causes their advancement in holi¬ 
ness.” 

The ceremonies of marriage, which next call for our attention, 
are extremely numerous. The bridegroom is first of all received 
by the father of the bride with all the ceremonies of hospitality 
which we have already described; and during this time the bride 
is bathed . 2 When these rules are finished, tiio hand of the bride 
is placed in that of the bridegroom, both having been previously 
rubbed with some auspicious drug, and a matron binds them 
with cusa grass amid the sound of cheerful music. The father 
of the bride then bidding the attendant priests begin their accla¬ 
mations, pours water from a vessel containing tila and cusa grass, 
upon the hands of the united pair, and uttering the words , 44 God 
the existent,” and pronouncing the names and designations of 
the bridegroom, the bride, and himself, says, “ I give unto thee 
this damsel, adorned with jewels, and protected by the lord of 
creatures.” The bridegroom replies , <4 Well bo it.” The bride¬ 
groom then having received from the father of the bride a piece 
of gold, and recited an appropriate text, the parties are affianced, 
and walk forth, while the bridegroom thus addresses the bride; 


1 The. rorsims also hud a cincture which was given tl.em os a grand 

religious emblem, about tbo period of manho< 4. fcce the S.idda in llydc. 
p. 441. J 

3 Three vessels of water arc poured severally upon her bead, and at each 
time one of the following prayers is in order pronounced : 1. *• Low ! 1 know 
tliy name. Thou art called an intoxicating bev< rage. Bring the bridegroom 
happily, ror thee was framed the inebriating draught! I'iro! thy best 
origin is here, riirough ih .otion wert thou created. May this oblation bo 
Damsel, I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, be¬ 
cause it is the .second mouth of the Creator : by that i.ou subdues! all males, 
though unsubdued; by that thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this 
oblation be « ftlcaeious.”—3. “ May the primeval mling sages, who trained the 
female organ, as a fire that consumeth flesh,and thereby framed a procreating 
juice, grunt the prolific power that proceeds from the three horned bull, and 
from the sun.” 
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anxiety which thou feelcst in thy miiul, and turn thy heart to me. 
lie gentle in thy aspect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate 
in cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person: be 
mother of valiant sons; be fond of delights; be cheerful; and 
bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds .” 1 A libation of 
water is afterwards made; and the father of the bride, having 
meditated the gayatri, ties a knot with the skirts of the mantles 
of the bridegroom and bride, saying, “ Ye must be inseparably 
united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” The bridegroom 
next attires the bride, with a variety of ceremonies,, of which the 
following are the most remarkable. Going to the principal 
apartment of the house, lie prepares a sacrificial fire, and hallows 
the implements; when one friend of his bearing a jar of water, 
walks round the fire, and stops on the south side of it; and ano¬ 
ther, performing the same ceremony, places himself on the right 
of the first. The bridegroom then casts four double handfuls of 
rice, mixed with leaves of Sami, into a flat basket; and placing 
near it a stone and mullar, which with formality he had pre¬ 
viously touched, he causes the bride to be clothed with a new 
waistcloth and scarf, while he himself recites a variety of prayers. 
This being done, tho bride goes to the western side of the fire, 
and recites a prayer, while she steps on a mat made of virana 
gras.-, and covered with silk. She then sits down on the edge of 
the mat, and the bridegroom makes six oblations of clarified 
butter, reciting a prayer with each . 2 After this he names the 
three worlds separately and conjointly, presenting oblations; and 
makes four or five oblations to fire and to tho moon. After these 
lie rises up with the bride, and passing from her left to her right, 
makes her join her hands in a hollow form. The rice, which 
was previously put in the basket, being then taken up, and the 
stone which was laid near being placed before the bride, sbo 
trends on it with the point of her right foot, while the bride¬ 
groom recites this prayer: “Ascend this stone; be firm like this 
stone; distress my foe, and be not subservient to my enemies.” 
He then pours on her hands a ladleful of clarified butter; ano¬ 
ther person gives her the rice; two ladlcfuls of butter are poured 
over it; when she separates her hands, and lets, fall the rice on 

1 I he latter part of this address iir. Colebrooke thinks proper to veil in a 
Latin dress, and certainly with pood reason : for. if it be con sidered that t his 
\ - u speech of a bn legroom to his virgin bride, while the marriage ceremony 
is ycl in the act of performance, it is ah iostauee of gressnets to which thero 
is probably no parallel: The speech is as follows. Ilia redaniuns uccipito fas- 
cinuin meum, quod ego peraznuns intromit tarn in earn, niultse qua iUcccbraa 
aistunt. 

2 Of these the first may be taken as a specimen: may fire conic first among 
the gods; may it rescue her offspring from the fetters of death ; may Varana, 
h*ng : water.-, grunt tiiat this woman should never bemoan a calamity bo¬ 
il! ion her children. 
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while a holy text is recited. She treads again on the 
stone, again makes an oblation of rice, again a prayer is recited, 
again walking is performed round the fire, again four or five 
oblations are made with similar ceremonies and prayers, when 
the bridegroom pours two ladleftiLs of butter* on the edge of the 
basket, and then rice out of it into the fire, saying, “ May this 
oblation to fire be efficacious.” After the ceremony of ascending 
the stone and throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is con¬ 
ducted to the bridegroom, and by him directed to step success¬ 
ively into seven circles, while seven texts arc repeated. This is 
the most emphatical part of the ritual; for no sooner is the 
seventh step of the bride performed, than the nuptial bond is 
complete and irrevocable. The bridegroom then in appropriate 
texts addresses the bride, and the spectators, dismissing them ; 
after which his friend, who stood near the sacrificial fire, bearing 
a jar of water, advances to the spot tvhere the seventh step was 
completed, and, while a prayer is recited, pours water on the 
head, first of the bridegroom and then of the bride. Upon this, 
the bridegroom, putting his left hand under the hands of his 
bride, which are joined in a hollow' posture, takes her light hand 
in his, and recites six holy texts; after which he sits down with 
her near the fire, and makes oblations, while severally and con¬ 
jointly lie names the three worlds. On the evening of tiie samo 
day, when the stars begin to appear, the bride sits down on a 
hull’s hide of a red colour, placed with the neck towards the east, 
and the hair upwards; and the bridegroom, sitting down beside 
her, makes oblations, naming the three worlds us usual; then six 
other oblations, pouring each time the remainder of the clarified 
butter on her head, and reciting prayer -. 1 After rising up, and 
contemplating the polar star as an emblem of stability, matrons 
pour upon them water mixed with leaves, which had been placed 
upon an altar prepared for that purpose, and the bridegroom 
again makes oblations with the names of the worlds, lie then 
eats food, prepared without factitious salt, reciting prayers during 
the meal; and when he has finished, the remainder is given to 
the bride* During the three subs( qui nt day 
must remain in the house of the father of the bride, must abstain 
from factitious salt, must live chastely and austerely, sleeping on 
the ground. On the fourth day the bridegroom carries her to 
his house, reciting texts when he ascends the carriage, anti when 
they come to cross-roads. Leading her into his own house he 
chants a hymn, when matrons hail, aiul sear her cn a bullV hide 


1 As these prayers have something in them chnraiterhtie, they bad better 
here be presented: 1. “ I obviate by this lull oblation all ill marks in the lines 
of thy hands, In thy eyc-lushcs, and in the spoU of thy body. 2. I obviate by 
'this full Oblation all the ill marks in thy ban; and viludewr N sin nil in thy 
looking or in thy crying. 3. I obviate bv this fall oblation all that rnav be sin- 
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before, and tlie bridegroom recites a prayer. They place next 
a young child in her Jap, putting roots of lotus, or fruits, into his 
band; when the bridegroom takes him up, and preparing a 
sacrificial fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight different 
oblations, with as many prayers. The bride then salutes her 
father-in-law, and the other relations of her husband. The bride¬ 
groom prepares another sacrificial fire, and sits down with the 
bride on his right hand: when with the usual preliminary and 
concluding oblations to the three worlds, lie makes twenty obla¬ 
tions, with as many prayers, throwing the remainder of each 
portion of the consecrated butter into a jar of water, which is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride. 

If the ceremonies prescribed for marringe are thus multiplied, 
trivial, and tiresome, those allotted to funerals are in point of 
number still more exorbitant and oppressive. After a specimen, 
however, of the Hindu ceremonies, there is something exceed¬ 
ingly monotonous in the detail of the rest; and hardly anything 
is more ungrateful than to be obliged to go through them. The 
reader is, therefore, spared the task of studying the funeral rites 
of the Hindus, of which, notwithstanding, ho may form a suffi¬ 
cient conception, as, in point of character, they exactly resemble 
those which have already been described . * 1 

Of the monthly ceremonies, one may suffice to afford an idea 
of the whole. “ From month to month,” says the law of Menu, 
“ on the dark day of the moon, let a twice-born man, having 
finished the daily sacrament of the Pitris, and his fire being still 
blazing, perform the solemn sraddha .” 2 Of the sraddhas, which 
are numerous but very similar, the following is exhibited ad a 
specimen. The person who is to perform the ceremony having 
purified the place by smearing it with cow-dung, raises on it an 
altar of sand of certuin dimensions and form, washes his hands 
and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of cusa grass on tlie ring- 
finger of each hand. He then sits down on a cushion of cusa 
grass, and lights a lamp, reciting a prayer. He next places tho 
utensils and materials in order, sprinkles water on himself and 
all around, meditates on" Vishnu, surnamed the Lotos-eyed, me¬ 
ditates the gayatri, and after some ceremonies proceeds to invito 


fill in thy temper, in thy speaking, and in thy laughing. 4. T obviate by this 
full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals between 
them; in thy hands and in thy feet. I obviate by this full oblation all the 
ill marks on thy thighs, on thy privy part, on thy haunches, and on the linea¬ 
ments of thy figure. 6. Whatever natural or accidental evil marks wen 
thy limbs, I have obviated all sn di marks by these full oblutions of ci'.rifled 
butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” 

1 Sec a very full delineation of these funeral rites in Mr. Colehrooke’s 
Second Essay on the Religious ‘Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. vii. 
23'J to 2G4. 

-^Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 122. 
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assembled gods and the manes. Two little 
cushions, of three blades of cusa grass, he places on one side of 
the altar for the Yiswadcvas, and six in front of it for the Pitris, 
and strewing on thorn cusa grass, he asks, “ Shall I invoke the 
assembled gods?” Do so; is the answer; upon which he ex¬ 
claims, “Assembled gods! hear my invocation: come and sit 
down on this holy grass.” After scattering barley and medita¬ 
ting a prayer to the gods, he invites the manes of ancestors with 
similar invocations; and welcomes the gods and manes with 
oblations of water, & c. in vessels made of leaves. He puts cusa 
grass into the vessels, and sprinkles them with water, while he 
recites the prayer, beginning, “ May divine waters be auspicious 
tons;” ho next throws barley into the vessels intended for the 
gods, and tila into those intended for the manes, with a prayer 
appropriate to each. The vessels arc then taken up in suc¬ 
cession, a prayer being repeated for each; the cusa grass placed 
on the vessels is put into the hand of a Brahmen; that which 
was under them is held in the hand of the person by whom the 
sraddha is performed; and he pours through it, on the hand of 
the Brahmen, the wmter which the vessels contained, then piles 
up the empty vessels in three sets, and overturns them, saying, 
while lie reverses the first, “ Tliou art a mansion for ancestors.” 
Taking up food smeared with clarified butter, lie next makes two 
oblations to fire, with two corresponding prayers. The residue 
of the oblation, the performer having consecrated it by pravers 
and oilier ceremonies, having sweetened it witli honey and su^ar, 
and having meditated the gavatri with the names of worlds, is 
distributed among the Brahmens; and when they have eaten till 
they have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives them 
water to rinse their mouths. He then offers the cakes, consisting 
of balls or lumps of food, mixed with clarified butter, observing 
the requisite ceremonies. In the next place, he makes six liba¬ 
tions of water from the palms of his hands, with the salutation 
to the seasons; then places with due ceremonies and texts, a 
thread on each funeral cake, to serve as apparel for the manes. 
After this he takes up the middle cake and smells it, or his wife, 
if they arc desirous of male offspring, cats it, while they recite a’ 
correspondent prayer. He takes up the rest of the cakes, and 
smelling them one after another, throws them into a vessel; 
which done, they are given to a mendicant priest, or a cow, or 
else cast into the water. He then dismisses the manes, reciting 
a holy text, and having walked round the spot, and recited a 
prayer, departs . 1 “Formal obsequies,” says Mr. Colclrooke, 

aic performed no less than ninety-six times in every year .” 3 

* p°i c Ji roo *e 011 *ke Religious Ceremonies of the ITindus, Asi it. IJes. v;i. 
2G4 to 270. « 270. 
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Very grave faults disfigure tile whole of this review of the 
manners and character of the people of India, and they not only 
render it valueless as authority, but expose it to the imputation 
of want of liberality and’eandour. 

That the Hindu character is not without blemishes is unde¬ 
niable, but it is not such a monstrous mass of vice as is hero 
depictured; nor is it so utterly devoid of all redeeming virtues. 
If the picture were faithful, it would be impossible, as Colonel 
Vans Kennedy justly observes, for society to be held together. 
“ Rend asunder the tics which unite husband and wife, parent 
and child, banish faith, honesty, and truth, and. be the indul¬ 
gence of every furious and malignant passion fostered and sanc¬ 
tioned by religion, and then by what bonds and what relations 
can society be maintained.”—Trans. Literary Society of Bom¬ 
bay, ii. 124. 

Mr. Mill’s unjust representation of the Hindu character has 
arisen from bis unfortunate choice of guides, and, in some 
respects, uncandid use of them. At the time at which Onnc 
was in India, the opportunities of acquiring any knowledge of 
exceedingly defective, and Ids account of them 
is short and imperfect : it was also posthumous, and was possibly 
not intended by him for publication. Buchanan could not 
learn the language, and was prejudiced against the people be¬ 
cause they did not understand him. Tennant is evidently a. 
superficial, ignorant, and self-sufficient observer. Another of 
his authorities Mr. Tytler, is of more weight, but he was a 
young and active magistrate of police, and his opinions were 
naturally bias, cd by his professional occupations. He had little 
leisure or opportunity to form a knowledge of the natives, ex¬ 
cept as they came before him in the course of criminal pro¬ 
ceedings. Yet he bears testimony to the possession by the 
Hindus of virtues as well as vices, although hs is unfairly quoted 
only as a witness of the latter. “ The natives,” he says, “ have 
in their character many faults and many excellencies: at 
sent they have, at least, the following good qualities, patience, 
mildness, obedience, hospitality, sobriety, temperance.” 

In like manner the testimony of Dubois is cittfd whenever it 
is hostile to the Hindus ; but it is not noticed, that as a set-off 
to meet that which he censures, the Abb6 pronounces the highest 
possible panegyric upon them. “ The Hindus,” he remarks, 
“ are not in want of improvement in the discharge of social du¬ 
ties amongst themselves. They understand this point as well as 
and perhaps letter than Europeans .” To the Abbe, however, as 
w£ll as to Word, and other witnesses of the same class, there 
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^are'^ ^ious objections. As M issionarics, and therefore it is to 
be concluded, persons of much moral and religious sensitive¬ 
ness, they see the errors and vices of a heathen people through 
a medium by which they arc exaggerated beyond their natural 
dimensions, and assume an enormity which would not be as¬ 
signed to the very same defects in Christians. All the evidence 
then upon which Mr. Mill solely and implicitly relics is good 
for little: it is either partially quoted, or it is influenced by false 
views, or it is palpably erroneous. It must be wholly set aside, 
and we must look to an estimate of the Hindu character from 
other sources. These arc not deficient, and, as might be ex¬ 
pected, they arc utterly at variance with Mr. Mill's incompetent 
guides. 

Men equally eminent in wisdom as in station, remarkable icr 
the extent of their opportunities of observation, and the ability 
and diligence with which they used them, distinguished for 
possessing by their knowledge of the language and literature of 
the country, and by their habits of intimacy with the natives, 
the best, the only means of judging of the native character, and 
unequalled for the soundness of their judgment, and the com¬ 
prehensiveness of their views—these men have left upon record 
opinions highly favourable to the character of 'the Hindus. To 
none of these has Mr. Mill made any allusion whatever, and as 
there is reason to think that some of them were accessible, 
having been published in 1813, and being for other purposes 
actually quoted by him, the omission reflects seriously upon 
either his industry or his candour. It is to be hoped that they 
escaped his research, and it is possible that the early pages of 
the history were written prior to the date of the parliamentary 
investigation, by winch the opinions referred to were called 
forth. In the evidence given before parliament in 1813, many 
of the witnesses were interrogated respecting the Hindu cha¬ 
racter; the answers were very remarkable, both for the opinions 
which were uttered, and the persons by whom they were ex¬ 
pressed. To a chapter like the present they furnish a whole¬ 
some coiTcction, and they deserve to be perpetuated along with 
the history of British India. They were the following 

Mr. Grcerae Mercer, who, during a period of twenty-five 
years, had filled important political stations in distant parts of 
India, thus pronounces the result of his experience. “ It is 
difficult to form a general character of the natives of an empire 
which extends from near the equinoctial line to thirty-one de¬ 
grees of north latitude: if called upon for a general character¬ 
istic of the natives of that empire, I would say, that they are 
mild in their dispositions, polished in their general manners; in 
their domestic relations kind and affectionate—submissive to 
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v v .^adjbority, and peculiarly attached to their religions tenets, and 
to the observance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed by those 
tenets. In referring to any distinction in this general charac¬ 
teristic, I should say, that the inhabitants of the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Hindustan, were of a more bold and decided character, 
and less submissive to authority than those of the southern pro¬ 
vinces, hut equally attached to the observance of their religious 
rites and ceremonies.” 

Captain Sydenham, who had also held high political appoint¬ 
ments, thus answers the question of the committee, regarding 
the moral character of the Hindoos. “ It is really very difficult 
to give the character of so large a portion of the human ra'e, 
who,* although they possess many qualities in common, arc of 
course distinguished by strong shades of difference in different 
parts of India, arising from the climate under which they live; 
the government to which they are subject; the distinction of 
castes which prevails more in some parts of India than in 
others; their habits and occupations, and other circum. tances, 
which in all countries produce a difference in the moral character 

<1 men-To define the moral character of so extensive a 

nation within the compass of any answer which it is in my power 
to give to the committee, will be of course extremely difficult; 
hat I think the general character of the Hindoo is submissive* 
docile, sober, inoffensive, as long as his religions prejudices and 
habits arc not violated: capable of great attachment and loyalty, 
as long as they are well treated by their governors and masters; 
quick in apprehension, intelligent, active, generally honest, and 
performing the duties of charity, benevolence, and filial affection 
witli as much sincerity and regularity as any nation with which 
I am acquainted.” 

■Sir John Malcolm speaks in similar terms as the preceding, 
of a difficulty which never occurs to the calumniators of the 



people of India, that of giving a general character’of the differ- 
v at races subject to the British government, who vary as much, 
if not more, than the nations of Europe do from each other. 
I he people of Bengal he describes os weak in body and timid in 
miml, and those below Calcutta, to be in character and appeur- 
;i:v • among the lowest o i our Hindu subjects, but “from the 
moment you enter the district of Bahar, the Ilindod inhabitants 
©f men* generally Speaking, not more distinguished by 
their lofty stature and robust frame, than they are for somo of 
the fine;.: qaalities of the mind—they are bravo, generous, hu¬ 
mane, and their truth is as remarkable as their courage” At a 
subsequent examination be bears witness to the favourable cha¬ 
racter ol the natives generally, for veracity, fidelity, and honour. 
“ 1 )ia\c hardly c or known,” he observes, u wl re a person did 



made to a native of India, through a well-informed and trust¬ 
worthy medium, that the result did not prove, that what had at 
first been stated as falsehood, had cither proceeded from fear, or 
from misapprehension. I by no means wish to state, that our 
Indian subjects are more free from this vice than other nations 
that occupy a nearly equal condition in society, but I am posi¬ 
tive that they arc not more addicted to untrnth. With respect 
to the honour of our native subjects, it is, as tliat feeling is un¬ 
derstood in this country, chiefly cherished by the military tribes, 
among whom I have known innumerable instances of its being 
carried to a pitch that would be considered in England more fit 
for the page of a romance than a history: with regard to their 
fidelity, I think, ar far as my knowledge extends, there is, 

generally speaking, no race of men more to be trusted- 

I should state, that there arc few large communities in the world, 
whose dispositions arc better, or (speaking to the virtues de¬ 
scribed in the question) more praiseworthy: it may also l>c stated 
as a general proof of their possessing those qualities, the attach¬ 
ment which almost all European masters who reside in India feel 
for their native servants. This feeling amongst those who un¬ 
derstand the language, and who are of good temper and cha¬ 
racter, is almost without an exception.” 

Sir Thomas Munro, when asked if he thought ihc civilization 
of the Hindoos \Vould he promoted by the trade with England 
being thrown open, replied, M I do not exactly understand what 
i 3 meant by the ‘civilization ' of the Hindus. In the higher 
branches of in the knowledge of the theory and practice 

of good government, and in an education, which by banishing 
prejudice—and superstition —opens the mind to receive instruc¬ 
tion of every kind from every quarter, they arc much inferior to 
Europeans. But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
manufacturing skill, a capacity** to produce whatever can con¬ 
tribute to either convenience or luxury, schools established in 
every village fbr teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
general practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other, 
and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, 
respect, and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a civil¬ 
ized people—then the Hindoos are not inferior to the nations of 
Europe, and if civilization is to become an article of trade be¬ 
tween the two countries* I am convinced that this country will 
gain by the import cargo.” 

A still more impressive reply wn.^ made by Warren Hastings. 
Being asked if be coaid give the committee any general descrip- 
of the national character of the people, i 
rasted with that of the English, lie replied, “ In answering to 
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L is question, it will not be easy to divest my mind of certain 
circumstances connected with it, which do not relevantly pertain 
to the question itself. Great pains have been taken to inculcate 
into the public mind, an opinion, that the native Indians are in a 
state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the constant and 
unrestrained commission of every vice and crime that can dis¬ 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath that I have taken 
that this description of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. 
What I have to add must be taken as my belief, but a belief 
impressed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with t’ 
people than has fallen to the lot of many of my countrymen. *• 
In speaking of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Hindoos, who form the great portion of the people of India, 
from the Mohammedans, who arc intermixed with them, hut 


generally live in separate communities; the former arc gentle, 
benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown 
them than prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as 
exempt from the worst propensities of human passion as any 
people upon the face of the earth; they are faithful and affec¬ 
tionate in service, and submissive to legal authority; they aro 
superstitious, it is true, but they do hot think ill of us for not 
thinking as they do. Gross as the modes of their worship are, 
the precepts of tlieir religion arc wonderfully fitted to promote 
the best ends of society, its peace and good order; and even 
from their theology, arguments may be drawn to illustrate and 
support the most refined mysteries of our own,” lie then 
alludes to their unanimous and voluntary testimony in his own 
behalf when known to be the object of an iniquitous prosecution 
in England, and justly observes, “ this effort of theirs affords as 
strong a proof as can be afforded or conceived, that they them¬ 
selves possess in a very high degree the principles of gratitude, 
affection, honour, and justice.” Minutes of Evidence before 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, March and April, 


1813. 

To the high authorities here cited, no additional testimony can 
be required; but the opinions they have placed on record, have 
been since repeated by other witnesses, all of a very different 
stamp from the flippant travellers and prejudiced missionaries 
upon whom Mr. Mill depends, and who have contemplated Indian 
manners and the cliaracter of the people under very different 
aspects, and with very various qualifications. The opinions of 
Col. Vans Kennedy, a distinguished scholar in both Mohammedan 
and Hindu literature, and a man of extraordinary reading and 
research, have been already cited, as given in a paper in the 
Bombay Transactions, written for the express purpose of exposing 
Mr. Mill’s mistakes. Of a no less active and cultivated mind was 
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amented Bishop Hebcr, and ho repeatedly bears favourable 
testimony to the manners and character of the people of India. 
“ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any 
essential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can 
scarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them; 
their manners arc at least as pleasing and courteous as those in 
the corresponding stations of life among ourselves.” Journal ii.382. 
‘ I do not by any means assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have drawn of the Hindoos. 


They are decidedly by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
race; sober, parsimonious; and where an object is held out 
to them, most industrious and persevering.” Ibid. ii. 329. 
“Of the people, so far as their natural character is concerned, I 
have been led to form on the whole a very favourable opinion. 
They have unhappily, many of the vices, arising from slavery, 
from an unsettled state of society, and immoral and erroneous 
systems of religion. But they are men of high and gallant cou¬ 
rage, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement; with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract sciences, 
geometry, astronomy, &c.; and for the imitative arts, painting 
and sculpture. They are sober, industrious, dutiful to their parents, 
and affectionate to their children; of tempers almost uniformly 
gentle aud patient, and more easily affected by kindness and at¬ 
tention to their wonts and feelings than almost any men I have 
met with.” Ibid. ii. 369. And in his charge to liis clergy at 
Calcutta in 1S24, he observes, “I have found in India, a race of 
gentle and temperate habits, with a natural talent and acuteness 
beyond the ordinary level of mankind.” A third witness is of a 
very different description from all who preceded him; a Hindu, 
one, the great object of whose life was to elevate the moral and 
intellectual character of his countrymen, and who was little in¬ 
clined to veil or palliate their faults. Rammohum. Roy’s opinions 
on the moral condition of the people of India, are thus recorded 
U*, in the first appendb? to the Third Report of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 1831, p. 293, and they are well entitled to consideration for 
their modest, moderate, and candid spirit. 

The question put to him was,“ will you state your general views 
w ith respect to the moral condition of the people?”—to which ho 
answered: “a great variety of opinions on this subject has been 
already afloat in Europe, for some centuries past, particularly 
in recent times; some favourable to the people of India, some 
against them. Those Europeans who, on their arrival in India, 
happened to meet with persons whose conduct afforded them 
satisfaction, felt prepossessed in favour of the whole native popu¬ 
lation; others again, who happened to meet with ill-treatment 
and inisfortuncs, occasioned by the misconduct or opposition, 
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social or religions, of tlie persons with whom, they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian 
race in a corresponding light; while some, even without being in 
the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any natives of 
India, have formed an opinion of them at second-hand, founded 
on theory and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class oi 
persons, few indeed in number, who, though they seem unpreju¬ 
diced, yet have differed widely from each other in many of their 
inferences, from facts equally within the sphere of their observa¬ 
tion; as generally happens with respect to matters not capable of 
rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great reluctance in offering 
an opinion on a subject on which I may unfortunately differ from 
a considerable number of those gentlemen: however, being called 
upon for an opinion, I feel hound to state my impression, although 
I may perhaps be mistaken. 

•* .From a careful survey, and observation of the people and in¬ 
habitants, of various parts of the country, and in every condition 
in life, I am of opinion, that the peasants or villagers, who reside 
away from large towns, and head-stations, and courts oi law, are 
as innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct, as the people 
of any country whatsoever; and the further I proceed towards 
the north and west, the greater the honesty, and simplicity, and 
independence of character, I meet with. The virtue of this class, 
however,rests at present chiefly oil their primitive simplicity, and 
a strong religious feeling which loads th_.u to expect reward or 
punishment, for their good or bad conduct; not only in the 
world, but like the ancient Jews—also in tliis. 2nd. The in 
bitants of the cities, town?, or stations, who have much intercourse 
with persons employed about the courts of law, by Zemindars, &c., 
and with foreigners and others, in a different :,ate of civilization, 
and generally imbibe from them their habits and opinions: 
hence, their religious opinions arc shaken, without any other 
principles being implanted to supply their place; consequently j 
a great proportion of the?e arc far inferior in point of character 
to the former class, and arc very often even made tools of, in 
the nefarious work of pcijury and forgery. 3rd. A third class 
consL's of persons who are in the employ of Zemindars, or 
dei>endcnt for subsistence on the courts of law, who much 
depend for tbeir livelihood, upon their shrewdness; and who not 
having generally, sufficient means to enter into*commerce or 
business, these are, for the most part, worse than the second class. 

But I have met, I must confess, a great number of the second 
class, engaged in a respectable line of trade, who were men of 
real merit, worth, and character. Even among the third class, X 
have known many who had every disposition to act uprightly, 
and some actually honest in their conduct; and if they saw, by. m 
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, tlmt tlicir merits were appreciated, tliat they might 
fiopefto gain an independence by houest means; and that just and 
honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their being 
ultimately rewarded, by situations of trust and respectability 
they would learn to feel a high regard for character and recti¬ 
tude of conduct, and from cherishing such feelings, become more 
and more worthy of public confidence; while their example would 
powerfully operate on the second class before noticed, which is 
generally dependent on them, and under their influence.” 

If to the opinions thus cited I venture to add my own, it is 
not with the notion that any weight can or need be added to 
their incontestable preponderance over the authorities on which 
reliance has been exclusively placed in the text ; but under the 
impression, that it may be expected of me to give the result of a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the natives of Bengal under 
circumstances of a peculiar nature. I lived, both from necessity 
-and choice, very much amongst them, and had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with them in a greater variety of situations, 
titan those in which they usually come under the observation of 
Europeans. In the Calcutta mint, for instance, I was in daily 
personal communication with a numerous body of artificers, 
mechanics, and labourers, and always found amongst them cheer¬ 
ful and unwearied industry, good humoured compliance with the 
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will of their superiors, and a readiness to make whatever exer¬ 
tions were demanded from them: there were among them no 
drunkenness, no disorderly conduct, no insubordination: It 
would not be true to say, that there was no dishonesty, but it was 
comparatively rare, invariably petty, and much less formidable, 
than, I believe, it is necessary to guard against in other mints in 
other countries. There was considerable skill and ready docility. 
So far from there being any servility, there was extreme frank¬ 
ness, and I should say, that where there is confidence without 
fear, frankness is one of the most universal features in the Indian 
character. Let the people feel sure of the temper and good-will 
of their superiors, and there is an end of reserve or timidity, with¬ 
out the slightest departure from’respcct. In these same workmen, 
and iu all the natives^employed in the mint, from the highest to 
the lowest, I invariably witnessed grateful attachment to those 
by whom they were treated with merited consideration. 

The studies which engaged my leisure brought me into con¬ 
nexion with a very different class of natives, the men of learning, 
and in them I found the similar merits of industry, intelligence, 


cheerfulness, frankness, with*others, peculiar to then avocation. 
A very common characteristic of these men, and ot the Hindus 
especially, was a simplicity truly childish, and a total unacquaint¬ 
ance with the business and manners of life; where this feature 
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Europeans. Amongst the Pandits, or the learned Hindus, there 


prevailed great ignorance and great dread of the European 
character. There is, indeed, very little intercourse between any 
class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that much mutual misapprehension should prevail. 

Taking an active part in the education of the natives, both in , , 
their own and in English literature, I had many opportunities 
of witnessing the native character developing itself in boyhood 
and in youth, and the object was one of profound interest. 

There can be little doubt, that the native mind outstrips in early 
years the intellect of the Europeans, and generally speaking, 
boys are much more quick in apprehension, and earnest in 
application /than those of our own schools — they are also more 
amiable, more easily controlled, more readily encouraged, more 
anxious to deserve the approbation of their masters and 
examiners. The early age at which they arc married and enter 
into active life, is unfavourable to the full improvement of their 
moral and intellectual faculties; but during the greater part of the 
period of tuition, there is a strikingly interesting manifestation 
o right feeling and of compreln i ct in native youth. 

Occasions of public and private intercourse with another class 
of natives, men of property and respectability, were not unfre- 
quent during a residence of twenty-four years in Calcutta, and 
they afforded me many opportunities of witnessing polished man¬ 
ners, clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality 
of feeling, and independence of principle, that would have 
stamped them gentlemen in any country in the world. With 
some of this class I formed friendships which I trust to enjoy 
through life. 

Without pretending to deny, then, that there me many and 
grave defects iu the native character, some inseparable from 
human nature, and others ascribable to physical constitution, to 
political position, and to an absurd and corrupt religion, my own 
experience satisfies me that it al-o presents many virtues, and 
that the natives of India arc an estimable and amiable people, 
who deserve and will requite with attachment and improvement 
the kindness and justice, which they have a right to demand from 
the strangers who rule over them. 


THE END. 
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rplIE state of tlio regulations for collecting the revenue BOOK V. 
A had for some time pressed upon the attention of the chap, m 

government. The lease of five years, on which the rev©-- 

mics bad been farmed in 1772, was drawing to a close, and 
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it was necessary to determine what course should then bo 
pursued. To remedy evils, which delayed not to make 
themselves perceived, in the regulations of 1772 , a consi¬ 
derable change had been introduced in 1773. The super¬ 
intendence of the collectors was abolished. The provin- 
ces (Chittagong and Tipperah remaining under the original 
oOit o management, that of a chief) were formed into six 
grand divisions, Calcutta, Eurdwan, Moorshedabad, Dina- 

/TMontto aCCa ’ i. ar J C t * >atna " each of these divisions 
. („;dcutta excepted, for which two members of tho council 
and three superior servants, under the name of a committee 
of revenue, were appointed) a council was formed, consist¬ 
ing of a chief, and four senior servants, to whom powers 
were confided, the same, in general, with those formerly 
enjoyed by the collectors. They exercised a command 
over all the officers and affairs of revenue within tho divi¬ 
sion. The members superintended in rotation tho civil 
courts of justice, called Sudder Adaulut. The councils 
appointed deputies, or naibs, to the subordinate districts 
of the division. These nai. e natives, and called 

also aurnils, both superintended the work of realizing the 
revenue, and held courts of fiscal judicature, called courts 
of Dewannec Adaulut. The decisions of these courts were 
subject by appeal to the review of the provincial courts of 
Sadder Adaulut; which decided in the last resort to tlio 
value of 1000 rupees, but under appeal to tho court of Sud¬ 
der Dewannec Adaulut at Calcutta in all cases which” ex¬ 
ceeded that amount. Even this scheme was declared to bo 
only immediate, and preparatory to an ultimate measure 
according to which, while the local management, except in 
those districts which might be let entire to the Zemin- 
dal's oi responsible farmers, should be performed by a 
dewan, or aumil, a committee of revenue, sitting at tho 
Presidency, should form a grand revenue office, aud .superin¬ 
tend tho whole collections of the country. 1 Such were tho 
alterations adopted in 1773. 

At an early period, under the five years’ settlement, it 
was perceived, that the farmers of the revenue had con¬ 
tracted for more than they were able to pay. The collec¬ 
tions foil short of the engagements oven for tho first year; 
and the farm- had bee.: lot upon a progressive rent. The 
1 Bath Report of the Select Con: uiittee, 1781, Appendix, No. 1. 
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Governor-General was now accused by h 18 colleagues of BOOK V. 
having deceived Ids honourable mastersby holding up to chap, hi. 
their hopes a revenue which could not be obtained. He 
defended himself by a pica which had it cannot bo denied, 
considerable weight. It was nature to suppose, that the 
natives were acquainted with the value of the lands and 
other sources of the revenue ; and that a regard to then- 
own interests would prevent them from engaging for more 
than those sources would afford. It was contended with 
no less justice on the other side, that there was a class of 
1 i, nothin': to lose ; to whom the handling 
rr^nut? an! power over tW who paid them, 
though for a single year, was an object of desire; and whom, 
os thov had no intention to pay what they promised, the 

ehent of the promise could not restrain. 

The failure of exaggerated hopes was not the only evil 
whereof the farm by auction was accused. The Zemindars, 
through whose agency the revenues of the district had 
formerly been realized, and whose oftico and authority hod 
generally grown into hereditary possessions, comprising 
both an estate and a magistracy, or even a species of sovo- 
S nty when the territory and jurisdiction were large; 
were either thrown out of their possessions; or from W 
ambition to hold the situation which had given opulence 
and rank to their families, perhaps Lor generations, they 
bid for the taxes more than the taxes could enable them 
to pay ; and reduced themselves by the bargain to poverty 
aud ruin When the revenues were fanned to the Zemin¬ 
dars these contractors were induced to turn upon the ryots, 
an l'others from whom their collections were levied, the 
«ame rack which was applied to themselves. W non they 
u-ero farmed to the new adventurer, who looked only to a 

tenn orary profit, and who had no interest in the perma- 
-temp.or - I ^ ^ lfl with whoni p Q had no perrna- 


1 • v of a people with whom lie had no pen 

TSr'verl .l~i» «•' »hioh no 

S\TS V evaded, to bin. . fountain of 


gain 


After several acrimonious debates, the Goyernm Gene¬ 
ral proposed that the separate opinions of the Membeis of 
the Council, on the most eligible plan for levying the W 
of the country, should be seut to the Court of Directors 
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BOOK \ . And on the 28th of March, 1775, a draught signed by him 
chap. hi. and Mr. Harwell was prepared for transmission. The lead- 
37^ in S principle of this project was, that the several districts 
1 ‘ ' 6 * should be farmed on leases for life, or for two joint lives; 
allowing a preference to the Zemindar as often as his offer 
was not greatly inferior to that of other candidates, or tho 
real value of the taxes to be let. The plan of the other 
members ot the Council was not yet prepared. They con¬ 
tented themselves with some severe reflections upon the 
imperfections of the existing system, an exaggerated re¬ 
presentation oi the evils which it was calculated to pro¬ 
duce, aud an expression of the greatest astonishment at 
the inconsistency of the Governor-General, in praising and 
defending that system, while he yet recommended another, 
by which it would be wholly suppressed. 

On tho 22nd of January, 1776, Mr. Francis entered a 
voluminous minute, in which ho took occasion to record 
at length his opinions respecting the ancient government 
of the country, and the means of ensuring its future pros¬ 
perity. Of the measures which he recommended, a plan 
for realizing the revenue constituted the greatest and most 
remarkable portion. Without much concern about the 
production of proof, he assumed as a basis two things; 
first, that the opinion was erroneous, which ascribed to 
the Sovereign the property of the land; and secondly,that 
the property in question belonged to the Zemindars. 
Upon tho Zemindars, a a proprietors, he accordingly pro¬ 
posed that a certain land-tax should be levied; that it 
should be fixed once for all; and held as perpetual and in¬ 
variable. 

This was the principle and essence of his plan ; aiul the 
reasonings by which he supported it, were tho common 
reasonings which prove tho benefit of certainty in levying 
contributions for the use of the state. But Mr. Francis 
misapplied a common term. By certainty, in matters of 
taxation, i ; not meant security for ever against increase of 
taxation. Taxes may be in the highest degree certain, and 
yet liable to be increased at the will of the legislature. 

1 "In th < oui <*. of three y ars more, v think it much to 1\* apprehended, 
that ine cumtnued <>} 0ration * f this \vsUrw \.iii luuo mine d t3ie couutiy in 
1 < iU ' J 'td to such a i.'irc of run and <). ; y. us no future alteration will lx; 
eicmt to r . trlevo " Kxtract of a Minute from General CU vering.Col. Monson 
aim Mr. frauds, March 21, 1775, * 
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For certainty it is enough, that under any existing enact¬ 
ment of the legislature, the sum which every man has to 
pay should depend upon definite, cognoscible circumstan¬ 
ces. The window-tax, for example, is a certain tax ; though 
it may be iucrcased or diminished, not only at the pleasure 
of the legislature, but by altering the number of his win¬ 
dows at the pleasure of the individual who pays it. By 
the common reasonings to prove the advantages of cer¬ 
tainty in taxes, M. Francis, therefore, proved nothing at 
all against tlio power of increasing them. The sacred 
duty of keeping taxation in general within the narrowest 
possible limits, rests upon equally strong but very differ¬ 


ent grounds. 

Into the subordinate arrangements of the scheme, it be¬ 
longs not to the present purpose to enter. It is only no- 
cessivry to state, that Mr. Francis proposed to protect the 
ryots from the arbitrary exactions of the /Zemindars, bv 
prescribed forms of leases, in India known by the name of 
potfcahs; that he condemned the provincial councils, and 
recommended local supervisors, to superintend,for a time, 
the executive as well as judicial business of the collections; 
a business, which, by the arrangements made with the 
Zemindars and the ryots, he trusted would in a great mea¬ 
sure soon perform itself. On opium and salt, of which the 
monopoly had generally been disposed of bj contract, he 
proposed that government should content itself with a 
duty; and terminate ft large amount ot existing oppres¬ 
sions by giving freedom to the trade. 1 

That the regulations which had boon adopted for the 
administration of justice among the nat ives wore cx+ remely 
defective, all parties admitted and complained. That 
robbery and other crimes so greatly prevailed, was owing, 
in tlic*opiniou of Mr. Francis, to the reduction of the au¬ 
thority of the Zemindars. These officers had formerly 
exorcised a penal control, which M* Francis maintained 
fully judicial; which had reference, as Mr. Hastings 
affirmed, to nothing but police. As a cure for the exist- 


1 Report,ut > ipr.» and Apper' 1 ^, N<v. U and 15. See also a 1 •’’ n » 

entitled Original Minuusot the Uovcrnor-General and Council oi oitW il . mi, 
by riiilin lYoucis, Ksq. I or the mewling of the terms Zcmmdar and Ryot, 
pt«* i.. “i ; and for the Interest, which th.6 Zemindar hod in tli load, sea the 
coii^i \ r ttiona adduci-n on the introduction of the wuiir.ilary syaein Muring 
tl'.r administration of Lord Coma .illii. 
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V. ing disorders, Mr. Francis recommended the restoration of 
chap. nr. their ancient powers to the Zemindars, who, in the case 
of robbery and theft, were obliged, under the ancient go¬ 
vernment, to make compensation to the party wronged ; 
and in the case of murders and riots, were liable to severe 
mulcts at lIio hand of government. Mr. Hastings, who 
judged more wisely what effects zemindary jurisdiction 
had produced < or was likely to produce, treatod this as a 
remedy which was far from adequate to the disease. In 
conjunction with.Sir•Elijah Impey, he formed the draught 
of a bill for an act of parliament, on the subject of the civil 
judicature of Bengal. It was communicated to the Council 
on the 20th of May. It this plan of the Chief Governor and 
Chief Judge, it was proposed, that in each of the seven divi- 
sions, into whicli, includingChittagong, the country had been 
already distributed, two courts of record should he estab¬ 
lished ; that'one should be denominated “Tho Court of Pro¬ 
vincial C ouncil; that it should in each instance consist of 
a president and three Councillors, chosen by the Governor- 
General and Council, among the senior servants of tho 
Company ; and have summary jurisdiction in all pecuniary 
suits which regarded the Company, either directly, or 
through the medium of any person indebted to them or 
employed in their service ; that the other of these courts 
should be called the Adaulut Dowauny Zillajaut; should 
consist of one ju.lv ., chosen, for his knowledge in the 
language and constitutions of the country, by tho Governor 
ami Council, from among the senior servants of tho Com¬ 
pany ; and should have jurisdiction in cases of trespass or 
damage, rents, debts, and in general of all pleas real, per¬ 
sonal, or mixed, belonging to parties different from those 
included in the jurisdiction of the Courts of Provincial 
Council. • In this draught no provision was made for the 
■criminal branch of judicature among the natives, which 
had been remitted to the nominal government of the Na¬ 
bob, and exercised under the superintendence of Moham¬ 
med Reza Khan. 1 

Early in November, 1776, Colonel Monson died ; and as 
there remained in tho Counoil after that event, only the 
Uovernor-Gefienil and Mr. Harwell on tho one part, with 


1 - Pr.-mrias Minute, tit supra, an 

><JTt, ut supra, Appendix, No. 18. 
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General Clavering and Mr. Francis on the other, the 
casting vote of the Governor-General turned the balance 
on his side, and restored to him the direction of govern¬ 
ment. 

In the consultation of the 1st of November he had 
entered a minute, in which ho proposed, as a foundation 
for new-modelling the plan of collection, that an investi- 
giition .should bo instituted for ascertaining the actual 
state of tho sources of revenue, particularly of that great 
and principal source, the lands. As the mode of letting 
by auction, which had produced inconvenience, was meant 
to be discontinued, and tho mode of letting by valuation 
to bo adopted in its stead, the Governor-General was of 
opinion, that as accurate a knowledge as possible of the 
subject of valuation ought first to be obtained. He pro¬ 
posed that this inquiry should bo assigned as an exclusive 
duty to particular ageuts ; that two covenanted servants 
of the Company should be chosen, with an adequate ap¬ 
pointment of native officers; and that their business 
should bo to collect the accounts of the Zemindars, the 
fanners, and ryots; to obtain such information as the 
Provincial Councils could impart: to depute, when expe¬ 
dient, native officers into the districts for t he purpose of 
inqnirv ; and to arrange and digest the accumulated 
materials. The use vf this knowledge would bo to asse.$s 
the lands in proportion to their value, and to protect the 
ryots, by equitable agreements, or pott ihs, imposed upon 
the Zemindars. The Governor-General finally proposed, 
for tho sake, as ho said, of despatch, that all orders i. ^ued 
from the office, in execution of such measures as j a l re¬ 
ceived the sanction of tho Board, should be written in his 
name; and that the control ol the office should be con¬ 
fided to his care. 

As every proposal made by tho Governor-General was 
an object of attack to the opposite side of tho Board, this 
measure introduced, as iwial, a long train ol debate and 
altercation. Mv. Francis objected, 1. That tho inquiry 
proposed was altogether useless; as a rate of impost, ex¬ 
tracting from the lands their utmost value, would l>e cruel 
to tho people, and ruinous to the state ; while, under a 
moderate assessment, disproportion between the rate and 
the value was worthy of little regard ; 2. That if au aecu- 
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. rat^ valuation were useful, it ought to have been obtained 
chap. iii. through the Committee of Circuit, by whom the lands 
were let at auction, for the professed purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing their highest value; 3. That the inquiry would be 
unavailing, because the Zemindars, farmers, and ryots, 
would not give true accounts; 4. That if real accounts 
were capable of being obtained, they would be so volumi- 
nous, in ncate, and defective, as to preclude the possibility 
of drawing from them any accurate conclusion ; 5. That a 
■\a ua ion o land, if accurately obtained, is only true for 
oue particular year, not for any future one; and (5. That 
•iY 1 i re S ar( -l to the ryots, while the proposed pottaha were 
ill-calculated to afford them protection, the interest of the 
Zemindars, if their lands were restored under a moderate 
and invariable tax, would yield the best security to the 
husbandman, from whose exertions the value of the land 
arose. A furious minute was entered by General Claver- 
iug, in which he arraigned the measure as an attempt to 
wrest from the Council “ the ordering, management, and 
government of the territorial acquisitions,” and as an 
illegal usurpation of the powers that were vested exclu¬ 
sively in the Board. This accusation was founded upon 
the proposal about the letters and the control of the office. 


And it is remarkable that, knowings the jealousy with 
which any proposal of a new power to himself would he 
viewed by the hostile ptrty, and tho imputations to which 
it would give birth, the Governor-General should have 
embarrassed his scheme with a condition, invidious, and 
not # esseutial to its execution. That the objections were 
frivolous or invalid, it is easy to perceive. Though the 
inequalities of some taxes redress themselves uptime, it is 
a mischievous notion that inequality in the imposing of 
taxes is not an evil. Every inequality in the ciso of a 
,\e\o import :*vi ? is an act of oppression and injustice. And 
Hastings showed that in the case of India, whore the 


land holder paid nine-tenths of the produce of the laud to 
government, inequality might produce th- A ifiost uruel op¬ 
pression. If the Committee of Circuit.had hilienqshort of 
procuring an accurateof the sources* of the 
revenue, that could be mq reasoii why bettci^informatica 
should not be obtained Though it .was acknowledged that 
inquiry would be difficult, and its results’ defective, it is 



QUINQUENNIAL LEASES EXPIRE. 

never to be admitted that, where perfect knowledge can¬ 
not be obtained, knowledge, though imperfect, is of no 
advantage. If it were allowed, as it was not, that the 
interest of the Zemindars would have been such, upon the 
plan of Mr. Francis, as Mr. Francis supposed, it is not true 
that men will bo governed by their real interests, where it 
is certain that they are incapable of understanding thoso 
interests ; where those interests are distant and speak 
only to the judgment, while they are opposed by others 
that operate immediately upon the passions and the 
senses. As the Governor-General had not proposed that 
letters from the office issued in his name should relate to 
any thing but services which had received the sanction of 
the Council, he insisted that they no more implied a 
usurpation of the powers of the Council, than the letters 
written in his own name, in the discharge of his function, 
by any officer who was vested with a trust. The perni¬ 
cious purposes to which it was in vague and general terms 
affirmed that such a power might be converted, it is not 
easy to understand. And the odium which it was attempted 
to cast upon the inquiry, by representing it as a prepara¬ 
tion for exacting the utmost possible revenue from the 
lands, and dispossessing the Zemindars, Hastings answered, 
and sufficiently, by a solemn declaration, that no such 
intention was entertained. 

By the ascendancy now restored to the Governor- 
General, the office was established. Orders were trans¬ 
mitted to the Provincial Councils; and native officers, 
called aumeens, wore sent to collect accounts and to 
obtain information in th«* districts. The first incidents 
which occurred were complaints against those aumeens 
for injurious treatment of the inhabitants ; aud the op¬ 
posing party were careful to place these accusations iu 
the strongest possible light. From the aumeens, on the 
other baud, accounts arrived of frequent refusal on tho 
part of the Zemindarry agents, and others, to a fiord infor¬ 
mation, or even to show their accounts. 

The five years’ leases expired in April, 1777; and tho 
month of July of that year had arrived before any plan 
for the current and future years had yet been determined. 
By acknowledgment of all parties, the country had been 
so grievously over-taxed, as to have been altogether unable 
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V. to carry up its payments to the level of the taxation. 

ni. According to the statemont of the Accountant-General, 
dated the 12th of July, 1777, the remissions upon the 1 
five-years’ leases amounted to 118 lacs 79,576 rupees; and 
the balances, of which the greater part were wholly irre¬ 
coverable, amounted to 129 lacs 26,910 rupees. In his J 
minute, on the offico of inquiry, Mr. Harwell expressly 
declared that the “impoverished state of the country 
loudly pleaded for a reduction of the revenue as abso¬ 
lutely requisite for its future welfare.” 1 In the meantime 
despatches arrived, by which it was declared, that the 
Court of Directors, after considering the plans, both that 
of the Governor-General for letting the lands on leases for 
live*', and that of Mr. Francis for establishing a fixed, 
invariable rent, “ did, for many weighty reasons, think it 
not then advisable to adopt either of those modes,” but 
directed that the lands should be let for one year, on the 
most advantageous terms ; that the way of auction, how¬ 
ever, should no more be used; that a preference should 
always be given to natives resident on the spot; and that 
no European, or the banyan of any European, should have 
any share in farming the revenues. On the 15th of July, 
it was determined that the following plan should bo 
adopted for the year ; that the lands should be offered to 
the old Zemindars on the rent-roll or assessment of the 
ljn’t year, or upon a new estimate formed by the provincial 
Council ; that for -juch land::, as should not in this manner 
find a renter, the Provincial Councils should receive sealed 
proposals by advertisement; that the salt farms should be 
let upon sealed proposals, a preference being given to the 
Zemindar or farmer of the lauds on which the salt was 
made ; that security should not be asked of the Zemin¬ 
dars, but a part of their lands be sold to discharge their 
balances. Mr. Francis objected to the t*onfc»roll of last 
year as too high; and Mr. Hastings admitted the justice 
of the observation with regard to a part of the lands, 
where abatement wo’id bo required ; but thought it good, 
in the first instance, to try in how many cases the high 

1 Mr. Shon- (I.onl Tc'firmnnuth' . \1, in hin v.-Cuablr* Minute on the 1* \> 
nhot of femur'll' d itcu In tin; Appendix, I, to the 1 nth 

ltepi-i . of the C>i • t’ on India Affairs, in 1*00, tliftt “the rettlcmcut of 
1772, IhTtv the expirme>;i .,f ilk lease*, exited, he bell* veil, nowhere, upon 
U* original lamia." 
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rent, for which persons were found to engage, would be BOOK V. 
regarded as not more than the taxes would enable them chap. in. 
to pay. Instead of scaled proposals, which he justty de¬ 
nominated a virtual auction, Mr. I rancis recommended a 
settlement by the Provincial Councils. And he wished 
the manufacture of salt to be left to tbe bolder or renter 
of tho lands where it was made ; the government requir¬ 
ing nothing but a duty. ^ i^h these proposals tho Go¬ 
vernor-General signified no disposition to comply; but, 
after fresh commands from England, the average of the 
collections of tho throe preceding }ears was made tho 
basis of tbe new engagements. 

In their letter of tho 4th of July, 1777, the Directors 
made tho following severe reflections on tho institution of 
the office of inquiry, and the separate authority which the 
Governor-General had taken to himself. “Our surprise 
and concern were great, on finding by our Governor* 

Gonerafs minute of 1 st November, 1776, that after moro 
than seven year’s investigation, information is still so 
incomplete as to render another innovation, still more 
extraordinary than any of the former, absolutely neces¬ 
sary in order to tho formation of a new settlement. In 
17G9, supervisors were appointed professedly to cvv 
gate the subject: in 1770 , controlling councils of revenue 
were instituted: in 1772 , the office of Naib Dewan was 
abolished, natives were discarded, and a Committee of 
Circuit formed, who, we were told, precisely and distinctly 
ascertained what was necessary to bo known : and now, in 
1777 two junior servants, with the assistance of a few 
natives, arc employed to collect and digest vnatomd*, 
which have already undergone the collection, inspection, 
and revision of so many of our servants of all denomina¬ 
tions—We should have hoped, that when you know our 
sentiments respecting the conduct of our late administra¬ 
tion, in delegating separate powers to their Prudent ; it 
would have been sufficient to prevent us further trouble 
on such occasions; but to our concern, ye find-that no 
sooner was our Council reduced, by the death ot Colonel 
Mon -on, to a number which rendered the President s cast- 
iug vote of consequence to him, than ho exercised it to 
invest himself with an improper degree of power in tho 
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BOOK V. business of the revenue, which he could never have ex- 
chap. m. pected from other authority.” 1 

- The same inode of settlement was renewed from year 

1777. to year, till 1781, when a plan destined for permanence 
was adopted and employed. 2 

When Mr. Hastings was in the deepest depression, 
under the ascendency of his opponents, a gentleman, of 
the name of Maclean, departed for England, and was 
intrusted with a variety of confidential affairs, as the pri¬ 
vate agent of the Governor-General. For the measures 
adopted against the Rohillas, Hastings had been censured 
by the Courts of both Directors and Proprietors: 3 and 
the Court of Directors had resolved to address the King 
for his removal. Upon this severe procedure, a Court of 
Proprietors was again convened; a majority of whom ap¬ 
peared averse to carry the condemnation to so great an 
extent, and voted, that the resolution of the Directors 
should be reconsidered. The business remained in sus¬ 
pense for some months, when Mr. Maclean infoimed the 
Court of Directors that he was empowered to tender the 
resignation of Mr. Hastings. If he resigned, a mere ma¬ 
jority of the Proprietors, who appeared to be on his side, 
could restore him to the service. If he was dismissed, a 
mere majority would not be sufficient. In the letters by 
which the authority of Mr. Maclean was conveyed, confi¬ 
dential communications upon other subjects were con- 


1 Sixth Report, ut supra. Appendix, Nos. H, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. Minutes 
of the <.'>.■ rnor-Gc. rai and Coum il of Fort William, by Philip Francis, Lsq. 

2 nth Report of the Committee of Indian Affairs, lspj, p. 8. 

3 1 hi- is not correctly stated: the Court of Directors passed resolutions cou- 
demnatorv of ti e principles of the Rohilla war, and they were confirmed by a 
C, urt < t Pr< * ietors, but with a very important amendment, namely,—that 
‘»the ( ourt h.ul the highest opinion of the services and integrity oi Warren 
Haftiug . h i , a n d coual not admit a suspicion of corrupt motives operating 
on his tidne , without proof. Proceedings of a General Court, 6th Dec cm- 
ler. 17 <5 I ne r. solution to address tic- King, for the Recall the Governor, 
aroso out of the charges preferred by the other members of tl Council agamut 
Huttings und Rowell, lor having tuken brilies, or f v aclcd sums ot money 

n it Ives illh U • y . i his Resolution pulsed the Court of Directors on tho8th 
of Mav, 1770, 1 t, ut a General Court, held on the 17th day, »t was voted by 
377 t . »' *271 tli-it 11 1 v Court of Director?. should reconsider their resolu '>n. In the 
c mrse of 1 1 a follov. ing .In! y, after several stormy discuisi. 

rescinded, mid all qu -t -ns of Ila-Tings* removal co:i- i u.r ™c tuuc. MSb. 
rds. The account of this t aiisa-.tion, and 

tev is taken from the : .lh Kein.rt of the Select (..ommlt i . ii should 

\Z'v Ven, from Hindoo, n,«ts to the Appendix, which do nor, n very many 
in t itues, anth-ivi-c the - Ann. .its of the F.-purt, influenced as they evidently 
are, by a .spirit unfriendly to W arren Hastings. ^ • 






taiued. On thi.s account he represented the impossibility BOOK V. 
of his imparting them openly to the Court; but proposed, ciiap. hi. 

if they would appoint a confidential Committee of Direc- - 

tors, to communicate to them what was necessary for 1777 * 
their satisfaction. The Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and 
another Director were named. They reported, that they 
had seen Mr. Hastings’s instructions in his own hand¬ 
writing ; and that the authority of Mr. Maclean for the 
proposed proceeding was clear and sufficient. Mr. Yan- 
sittart, and Mr. Stewart, both in the intimate friendship 
and confidence of Mr. Hastings, gave evidence that direc¬ 
tions, perfectly correspondent to this written authority, 
had been giveu in their presence. 1 The two Chairmen 
alone concurred in the report. The third Director re¬ 
garded not tho authority as sufficiently proved. The 


i The detail of the Report is unfair, and in this inst ince the Appendix doe 3 
not furnish the means of correcting it. On reference to the original MS. 
documents it is evident that Colonel Madeline’s authority would have -atUned 
n-uic hut minds ready to catch at any plea for the removal of an opponent. 
The Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Mr. Beclier, report, that having con¬ 
ferred with Mr. Madeline, they tlnd, that from the purport of Mr. Hustings' 
instructions contained in a paper in his own liandwrltiu ;. lie declares “ lie will 
nui continue in the government of Bengal, unless curtain conditions therein 
sDecided can tic obtained," of ‘which, they add, there is no probability/ 
This is a verv different thing from a resignation : no conditions hud been dis¬ 
cussed* none had been proposed: thdr refusal should necessarily have pre- 
coded their consequences. ; nd it not r t‘ lc Court of Directors to act 
unon their notion of a pn.bahle contingency. Again, it was only an intention 
that was talked of; and a mere intention communicated to a friend, could 
not bv any just reasoning, K converted into an official announcement of a 
final determination. Kven this totcntinn, howevor. » n»t explicitly .fated, 
hut ia gathered from the ‘purport of y-y m.sti in 1 ns. On the other hand, 
tlio Court had before them* li 1 * reiterated intimations that ho would not 

until tlia Coart hadi im 

adversaries, hotter to the Court, loth August 17,7. App. N., n.:. m, i. , u - 
conduct in this business it is n *t easy t> 1 omprcheml. I n .'•da Commitho, 
SJthdr u«nai spirit, find that motive for it wlm-.i was «•,-* Min the text; L t 
there were no proceedings in contemplation at tho tunc of Ms application to 
he C^ri S it would huv. been quite curly enough to hay. hud recourse 
t the manccmTo for which credit is given him, when the recall of his principal 
had beei* again proposed. It seems not impossible, however, that he was m 
flue need byVicwsof his own. He had come k nm as the unauth N. 1 , ut 
of the Nabob of A root, and in February. Un». ‘ vourr, expi >:,n: 

Ills reasons for having resigned tiieir scrvi..* tor that object. His account is 
not urv fiplici ; bm :t is clear tint he considered imi.M-lt d by ilm 

Covurnor and Council of Bengal, and ha l Mime important . ,n: t . c. rry w,t 1 

irt, declaring that ‘he is, and must eoutmue to be, a "real sufferer 
unless the Court should K* pleased to take his case into to-m.ua rau-m. mid 
grant him relief.’ This ii- dated the 13th February. l<,o. On to. loth f 
October, in the same year, he writes 10 the Court to announce his being 
authorised to pre ffer H a dings’ resignation as above m< ntioncu Dm mg tho 
whole interval, he had not relinquished his claims upon tliu hourt, not 
until the 31st of March in ,Ue next year, docs he break with them dually, 
the wh Oe of hi ling display an intriguing spirit, which was very 

likely to havo m ii. him outstrip his instruction •. in the hope «>t coneiuuting 
the ruling party i f tPo Court. Ai^S. Records: ulsa, Ninth Report, c \\ . 
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BOOK V. Directors proceeded upon the report: the resignation was 
chap, in- formally accepted : and a successor to Mr. Hastings was 

- chosen. Mr. Wheler was named ; presented to the King 

for his approbation, and accepted. General Clavering, as 
senior Member of the Council, was empowered to occupy 
the chair till Mr. Wheler should arrive. And on the 19fch 
of June, 1777, intelligence of these proceedings was received 
in Bengal. 

A scene of confusion, well calculated to produce the 
most fatal consequences, ensued. Mr. Hastings, who row 
possessed the power of the Council, refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of his agent; and declared his reso¬ 
lution not to resign. General Clavering claimed the attri¬ 
butes of supremacy ; and summoned the Members of 
Council to assemble under his auspices. Mr. Barwell at¬ 
tended upon the summons of the one, and Mr. Francis 
upon that of the other ; and two parties, each claiming 
the supreme authority, wero now seen in action one 
against the other. An appeal to arms appeared, in these 
circumstances, the only medium of decision ; and Mr. 
Hastings showed his resolution to stand the result. The 
other party, it is probable, felt their influence inferior to 
his. At any rate they declined the desperate extremity of 
a civil war ; and finally offered to abide the award of the 
i Court. The judges decided that Mr. Hu 1 -> 
had not vacated his office. This transaction was after¬ 
wards made the subject of a charge against him by those 
who moved for hi impeachment ; but he accused tho 
Directors of rashness and injustice, in taking such im¬ 
portant steps upon evidence which ho affirmed would 
have been held, in a court of justice, insufficient to main¬ 
tain a decision for tho transference of an article of pro¬ 
perty of the smallest amount. 1 

The j>owi T> recovered by the Governor-General, and thus 
strenuously retained, was exhibited in other triumphs, of 
slender importance. One of the first mortifications to 
which he had been subjected upon tho arrival of the hos¬ 
tile councillors, was the recall of his agent, Mr. Middleton, 
from the office of resident with the Nabob of Oude. It 


1 Ninth IN'port, Select Com mMtee, 17*3, anti Appendix, Nos. 107. 10S, 109, 
112, Hit, 1U, 115. Sec also the charge , No. J, and tho answer ol Mr. 
Hastings. 
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DISAPPROVE OF IIIS MEASURES. 

■wag now his time to retort the humiliation : and on the BOOK V. 
2nd of December, 1776, he moved in Council, “that Mr. chai\ iii. 

Bristow should bo recalled from the court of the Nabob of - 

Oude, and that Mr. Middleton bo restored to the office of E<7* 
resident.” So far from imputing any blame to Mr. Bris¬ 
tow, the Governor-General acknowledged that he had com¬ 
manded his esteem. As tlio ground of his proceeding, he 
stated, that Mr. [Middleton had been removed from his 
office without allegation of fault; that he had a greater 
confidence in Mr. Middleton than in Mr. Bristow, and 
as the responsibility was laid upon him, it was but just 
that his agents should be chosen by himself. The mea¬ 
sure was vehemently opposed by General Clavering and 
Mr. Francis ; the usual violence of altercation ensued ; Mr. 

Middleton was appointed, and Mr. Bristow recalled. 

The part taken by Mr. Joseph Fowke in bringing for¬ 
ward the facts, whence imputations had been drawn upon 
the Governor-General himself, had'excited a resentment, 
which, having formerly appeared only in bitter and con¬ 
temptuous expressions, was now made manifest in acts. 

Thu son of that gentleman, Mr. Francis Fowke, had, on 
tho 16th of August, 1775, been appointed by the Council, 
against the voice of tho Govern or- General, to proceed on 
aspecies of embassy to the now dependant of the Com¬ 
pany, the Raja of Benares. On the same day on which 
the Governor-General moved for the recall of Mr. Bristow, 
he moved for that of Mr. Francis towko, which also, after 
strong opposition, was carried by his own casting veto. 

Mr. Fowke was recalled, and his commission annulled, <• : 
tho express declaration, that “the purposes thereof had 
been accomplished.” On the 22nd of the same month, a 
letter of the Governor-General and Council was written to 
the Court of Directors, in which the recall of Mr. Fowke 
was reported, and in which it was stated that the com¬ 
mission with which ho had been invested was annulled, 
because the purposes for which it had bo,n created were 
“fully accomplished;” on the very day after tho dato of 
this despatch, the Governor-General moved m Council, 
and whatever he moved was sure of acceptance, that a 
civil servant of tho Company, with an assistant, should be 
appointed to reside at Benares ! 

Upon both of these transactions, the Directors pro- 
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BOOK V. nounced condemnation. In tlieir general letter to Bengal, 
chap. in. of tlie 4th of July, 1777, they say, “ Upon the most careful 
—“ perusal of your proceedings of the 2nd of December, 1776, 

u relative to the recall of Mr. Bristow from the court of the 

Nabob of Oudo, and the appointment of Mr. Nathaniel 
Middleton to that station, we must declare our strongest 
disappj obation of the whole of that transaction. And 
therefore direct, that Mr. Bristow do forthwith return to 
his station of resident at Oude, from which he has been 
so improperly removed.” And in their letter of the 30th 
of January, 1778, “You inform us,” they said, “in your 
secret letter of December, 1776, that the purposes for 
which Mr. Francis Fowke was appointed to proceed to 
Benares, being fully accomplished, you had annulled his 
commission, and ordered him to the Presidency. But it 
appears by your letter of the 6th of January, 1777, that in 
le^s than twenty days you thought proper to appoint Mr. 
i homas Graham to reside at Benares, and Mr. Daniel 
Octavius Barwoll to be his assistant. If it were possible 
to suppose that a saving to the Company had been your 
motive for annulling Mr. Fowko’s commission, wo should 
have approved your proceedings. But when we find two 
persons appointed immediately afterwards, with two sala¬ 
ries, to executo an office which had been tilled with repu¬ 
tation by Mr. Fowke alone, we must be of opinion that 
Mr. Fowke was removed without just cause ; and there¬ 
fore direct that Mr. Francis Fowke be immediately 
reinstated in his office of resident and post-master at 
Benares.’ , 

On the 20th of July, 1778, the commands of the Court 
of Directors, with regard to Mr. Fowke, camo under the 
deliberation of the Governor and Council, when Mr 
Hastings moved that the execution of these commands 
should be suspended. A compliance with, them, ho said, 
“would be adequate” (meaning equivalent) “to Ids own 
resignation of the service, because it, would inflict such a 
wound on Ins authority, as it could not survive." lie also 
alleged that intelligence might daily bo expected from 
England of resolutions which would decide upon his situa¬ 
tion in the service ; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
of one-half of the Council, he decided, by his casting vote, 
that. Mr. Fowke, in spile of the command of the Directors, 
should not bo replaced. 




^CONTROL GIVEN TO MUNNY BEGUM. 

On the 27th of May, 177!), the Court of Directors write, 
ct We have read with astonishment your formal resolution 
to suspend the execution of our orders relative to Mr. 
Francis Fowke. Your proceedings at large are now before 
us. We shall take such measures as appear necessary for 
preserving the authority of the Court of Directors, and for 
preventing such instances of direct and wilful disobedience 
in our servants in time to come. At present we repeat 
the commands contained in the sixty-seventh paragraph 
of our letter of the 30th January, 1778, and direct° that 
they be carried into immediate execution.”» 

The place rendered vacant in the Council, by the death 
of Colonel Monson, had been supplied, by the appoint¬ 
ment of Whelor, who commonly voted with Francis ; 
but as General Clavering died in Lhe end of the month 
of August, 1777, the decisions of the Council were still, 
by his own casting vote, at the command of the Governor- 
General. 

Another of the transactions, which, during theascendency 
of his opponents, had most deeply offended the Governor- 
General, was the subversion of his regulations respecting 
the government and household of the Nabob. As this, 
however, had obtained the sanction of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, and the appointment of Mohammed Reza Khan in 
particular had met with their specific approbation, some 
colour for reversing these measures was very much to be 
desired. The period, at which the Nabob would come of 
age, was approaching. In the secret consultations on the 
23rd of July, 1778, the Governor-General desired that a 
letter from the Nabob Mubarek-al-Dowla should he read. 
In this letter the Nabob stated that he had now, by the 
favour of God, arrived at that stage of life, his twentieth 
year, when the laws of his country assigned to him the 
management of his own affairs; ho complained of the 
severity with which ho had been treated by Mohammed 
lleza Khan ; and prayed that he might be relieved from 
this state of degrading tutelage, and allowed to a- nine 
the administration of his own government and affairs. 

Mr. Wheler and Mr. Francis maintained, that it was 

1 The original docamenta respecting these transact ns, nia? be f iund in 
the Apj'cmllx to the tilth Keport of the Select Committee, 17.S1; and in the 
Minutes of Evidence on the triul of Mr. Hasting. 
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n. not competent for tlie delegated government of India to 
• IIX * subvert a regulation of so much importance, which had 
~ been directly confirmed by the Court of Directors ; and 
that the requisition-of the Nabob should be transmitted 
to England for the determination of the superior power. 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell insisted that justice admit¬ 
ted ol no delay. It is remarkable, how these contending 
parties in India could reverse their pleas, as often as their 
interests required that different aspects of the same cir¬ 
cumstances should bo held up to view. In 1775, when 
the party in opposition to the Governor-General meant to 
alter the regulations which he had formed, they repre¬ 
sented it as their object “ to recover the country govern¬ 
ment from the state of feebleness and insignificance, to 
which it was Mr. Hastings’s avowed policy to reduce it.” 
The Governor-General, in opposition to these pretences, 
declared, that “ all the- arts of policy cannot conceal the 
power by which these provinces are ruled ; nor can all the 
arts of sophistry avail to transfer the responsibility of 
them to the Nabob, whpn it is as visible as the light of 
the sim, that they originate from our own government; 
that the Nabob is a mere pageant, without the shadow of 
authority, and even his most consequential agents receive 
their appointment from the recommendation of the com¬ 
pany, an< I the express nomination of their servants.” 1 
Notwithstanding tho^c recorded sentiments, the Governor- 
General could now declare; “The Nabob’s demands are 
grounded on positive rights, which will not admit of dis¬ 
cussion. He has an incontestable right to the manage¬ 
ment of his own household. He has an incontestable 
right to the Nizamut; it is his by inheritance ; the de¬ 
pendants of the Nizamut Adaulut, and of the Fouzdary, 
have been repeatedly declared by the Company, and by 
this government, to appertain to the Nizamut. Yor these 
reasons I am of opinion, that the requisitions contained in 
the Nabob’s letter ought to be complied with.” 2 In tho 
eagerness of his p; sions, the Governor-General, by a.'sort¬ 
ing the incontestable right of the Nabob to all the powers 

1 Minute of the Governor-ooneral on the 7lh Deermher, 1775, Fifth Report 

nt supra, p. 24, eml App. No. G. * 

2 Secret Consultations, 6th March, 177ft. Fifth Report, p.2'J. App. No. 0. 
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of the Nizamut, transferred a great part of the govern¬ 
ment. Under the Mogul constitution, the government of 
the provinces consisted of two parts; the Dewannee, or 
collection of the revenues, and the administration of the 
principal branches of the civil department of justice ; and 
the Nizamut, or the military branch of the government, 
with the superintendence of the criminal department of 
judicature: and of these the Dewannee was subordinate 
to the Nizamut. In this exalted capacity, it was never 
meant to recognise the Nabob and the language exhibits 
a useful specimen of the sort ot arguments, to serve a pur¬ 
pose, which vague and imperfect notions of Indian policy 
have enabled those who were interested always to employ. 1 


1 At the time when Nuncomar accused Mr. Hastings, on indictment for a 
conspiracy was brougut against loin, Koy Iiadachurn, and others. Ih-v 
P.-td i< hum v is the Vakeel of the I>< ngal Nabob, ami claimed the privilege «‘f 
an ambassador. To bring him under the power of the Court, it was thought 
necessary to prove that his master was in no respect a Prince. Fur this put - 
pose Mr. Hustings made an affidavit, that he and his council, in 1772, had 
aiipo’inud Munny Begum, and all her subordinate ; : that they had appointed 
courts (flaw, both civil and criminal, by their own authority, and without 
consulting the Nabob : that “ the « iv*l courts were made solely dependent on 
the Presidency at Calcutta ; and that the said criminal courts w ere put under 
the inspection and control of the Company’s servants, although ostc'Ki ! : ■ 
under the name of the Nazim : arid that the revenues were exclusively in the 
hands of the Company," The inference was, that not a particle of sovereign 
power belonged to the Nabob. Affidavits to the same purpose, were m i, v 
Mr George Vansittart, and Mr. Lane. Upon this mid ot!\r evidence, the 
judges forme 1 their decision; that the Nabob was not a sovereign in any 
seme, nor ! is Vakeel an ambassador. Ihe words of some of them are re¬ 
markable. The Chief Justice said, t mt if the Nabob was a Prince, “ the 
exercise of their power mud he an usurpation.in the India Company ; ” but 
this he affirmed was not the case, for the Nayol, s treaty with the Company 
“ was a surrender, by him, of all po i 1 mto their hand:Alter a long argu¬ 
ment, to show that there was in the Nabob nothing but a “shadow of majesty,* 
ho concludes: “1 should not have thought tluU 1 had done my duty, if I llu d 
no t given a full ami determinate i-pmum upon tins question, i should hare 
been sorrv if l had left it ..'mu* :ft»l, win t.mr uw*wpty n,r. - of a N . b reuhj 
be thrust between a delinquent and the laws. ihe language of Mr. Justice 
1 e Mnistre was stronger Mill. “ Wilk regard to tini.phantom, su .1 lie, “ this 
man pi •d r aw Mol ..ek ul I'mvla, u is ail v ml? on the understanding of 4 

to have nude a qm-ren of his snven lputy. “ B> the treaty viffi U 
Menretl, V "d i Mr dnotice Hyde,-it uppeirs that Moharek u! 1W.U 
deprives himself oi usl^nof soy, the right to protect his 

ov.ni subi. c-ts !!o declares that shall be done La the Company. When this 
SSnion wu^rtcdv^! Mr. I rends moved at the Board, that as it would pre- 
elude them from the use of the Nabob's name in their transaction* with 
foreign states, the Directors might he »\ 

bv them that the Suball's government Was l. to instruct the Board in 

what form the government of the provinces should be admin- tered for the 
future *’ Mr Hastnms objected to the motion, a.s tne declarer bn of the judges 
told nothing but what, he said, was known and acted upon before. They had 
lived the Nabob's natuc, it v, re true, m •: *feicni * l • the • omntands *.i t.»e 
Directors; “but I do not,” s dd he, “ remember any instance, and I hope 
none will be found, of our having Kvn dDmgeuur.in as to disclaim our own 
power, or tu a m m that the Nab > > was the real sovereign c f these provinces.** 
lie ncit proceeds to ci ndemu the tiction of the Nabob's government. " in 
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B00K V - betters were also brought from the Nabob, which the 
<,I!AI ' m ‘ known wish of the Governor-General could not fail to ob- 
tain, requesting that his step-mother Munny Begum, of 
whom he had formerly complained, “should take on her- 
sell the management of the Nizamut, without the inter¬ 
ference of any person whatsoever.” 1 Mohammed Eeza 
Khan was accordingly removed ; Munny Begum was re- 
placed in her ancient office : subordinate to her, Gourdass 
was re-instated in that of comptroller of the household ; 
and a person called Sudder-al-Hok was appointed to the 
superintendence of the judicial department. To these 
several offices, which were all included iu the trust of 
Mohammed Eeza Khan, salaries were appropriated amount¬ 
ing to 18,000 rupees beyond what he had received. The in- 1 
capacity of Munny Begum, when compared with Moham¬ 
med Eeza, could admit of no dispute j and the pernicious 
influence of the eunuchs who governed her delayed not to 


efTo*. t, he says, 4 ‘ I <lo not hesitate to say, that I look upon this state of inde¬ 
cision to have been productive of all the embarrassments which wo have ex¬ 
perienced With the foreign settlements .It has been productive of 

i from act:;. 

with the Dutch and J*rench . Jiui-.ad of i_ retting, with Mr. l rant-D, tho 

occasion which deprives us of so useless and hurtful a disguhe, 1 should rather 
rejoice wore it really the case, and consider it as a crisis which freed the con¬ 
stitution of our government from one of its greatest defects. And if tho com- 
li'muis honourable employers, which are expected by the ships of the 
0 U 1 n, jh»btructed on this subject, which has been so pointedly 
ru <1 to them i the letter- of the late administration, i now declare that I 
ton 0f V’\ ruc the ‘^wsnn as a tiw it and dbu n :ioual reference of the subject 
i l " J r, ^ T* dcteiTO >nation of this Board; and will propose that wo 
do Btimd furti), in the name of the Company, as the actual government of these 
provinces: and assume the eaerci.se of it, in every instance. wiSSit m con- 

' Mim f s ° f Krtdcacc o.. the Trial of Mr! Jtetine . 

p .071— 10. J. ft hen .ill these facts ure known, the vehement zeal which Mr 
Unarms, because it no* Muted his purpose, displayed for the lk-iithms autho- 
rify of the Nah<-b, nas a name winch every reader will supply — \l 

n^e Nabob to control bis oWn household, waa quite compatible 
du ...at . nco ui pohdeal power; and as long as his administration of tiie 
Nirainnr win pemnttvd, ho had a right to appoint his officers. 'the point in 
dispute involves no question of political power, but of individual patronage 
Jt was a yeiy unnecessary exercise of control, to withhold from a man of 
twci.i y. ad voice m the nomination of his cervunts and dej>cnd»m:i. - W. 

; tne mode in which • ;icu a letter was procured, nobm>\ v- ho hnuws the 
rolaliu situation of tne parties, can entertain a doubt. The Judges i.f th 0 
Supreme < ourt, upon a letter of th_* same Nabob, in duly, 1757, unnnir.iou W 
Rtue til- followin'.' ''pun**;,: “ The N.ii-ob’s aye. bis si(uult< n is such, that tl. 
in no man, either in England or India, will believe kc would bo induced to 
^rdc s u'h u h it r, was it not dictated to him by the auents of those rnlo 
s he was perfet tly convinced it would bo agreeable t 
and col uc urn with th« ir sentiments. Wo always have, and always si I n 
sidcr, ii letter »f bn»in“ss from that Nabob, the aainc as a letter from rho 
Ciovernor-General and Council.” Minutes uf Evi 1 . t ] )e trial » irmi 

and ApjH-nJix, p. M7. According to this nile, the letter on which Mr 
hii>' bis .superstructure, was a letter from himself to himself. 
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give Hastings uneasiness. On the 10th of October of the BOOK V. 
same year (1778), he was obliged to write to the Nabob chap. iii. 

“ That the affairs both of the Phouzdary and Adaulut were - 

in the greatest confusion imaginable, and that daily rob- D78. 
beries and murders were perpetrated throughout the 
country ;—that his dependants and people, actuated by 
selfish and avaricious views, had by their interference so 
impeded the business of justice, ^ as to throw the whole 
country into a state of confusion. 

Meanwhile the report of this transaction was received - 
in England ; and the Court of Directors, in their letter of 
the 4th of February, transmit their sentiments upon it in 
the following terms : “ IVo by no means approve your late 
proceedings on the application of the Nabob Mubarek ul 
Dowla for the removal of the Naib Subahdar. In regard 
to the Nabob’s desire to take charge of his own affairs, 
we find it declared by one of your own members, and 
not contradicted, that the Nabob is, in his own person, 
utterly incapable of executing any of those offices which 
were deemed of essential importance to the welfare of the 
country. The Nabob's letters leave us no doubt of the 
true design of this extraordinary business being, to bring 
forward Munny Begum, and again to invest her with im¬ 
proper power and influence, notwithstanding our former 
declaration, that so great a part of the Nabob’s allowance 
had been embezzled, or misapplied under her superinten¬ 
dence. You have requested the inexperienced young man, 
to permit all the present judges and officers of t mut 

and Phousdary Adauluts, or courts of criminal justice, and 
aLo all the Phousdars or officers appointed to guard the 
peace of the country, to continue in office until he the Nan 
bob shall have formed a plan for a new arrangement of those 
offices: and it is with equal surprise and concern, that we 
observe this request introduced, and the Nabobs ostensible 
rights so solemnly asserted at this period by our Governor- 
General; because, on a late occasion, to serve a very dif¬ 
fluent purpose, lie lias not scrupled to declaro it as visible 
as the light of the sun, that the Nabob is a mere pageant, 
and without even the shadow of authority. No circum¬ 
stance has happened, since that declaration was made, to 
render the Nabob more independent, nor to give him any 
additional degree of power or consequence; you must 
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BOOK V. therefore have been well apprized that your late conces- 
chap. hi. sions to Mubarek-ul-dowla were unnecessary, and as such 
—■■ unwarrantable. As we deem it for the welfare of the 

n country, that the office of Naib Subahtjar be for the pre¬ 

sent continued, and that this high office should be filled 
by a person of wisdom, experience, and approved fidelity 
to the Company ; and as we have no reason to alter our 
opinion of Mohammed Reza Khan, we positively direct, 
that you forthwith signify to the Nabob Mubarek-al-dowla 
oui pleasure, that Mohammed Reza Khan be immediately 
restored to the office of Naib Subahdar.” 1 

The state of the relations between the Company’s go¬ 
vernment and the Mahratta powers had for some time 
pressed with considerable weight upon the attention of the 
Council. The treaty which had been concluded by Colo¬ 
nel Upton, commonly distinguished by the title of the 
treaty of Poorunder, had left the minds of the governing 
party at Poonah, and those of the Bombay Presidency, in 
a state of mutual jealousy and dissatisfaction. The occu¬ 
pation of Salsette, and the other concessions which had 
been extorted, but above all the countenance and protec¬ 
tion still afforded to Ragoba, rankled in the minds of the 
Poonah ministry; while tho Bombay rulers, condemned 
and frustrated by the Supreme Council, but encouraged 
by the approbation of the Court of Directors, stood upon 
the watch for any plausible opportunity of evading or in¬ 
fringing tho treaty. Colonel Upton, though he remained 
at Poonah till tho commencement of the year 1777 de¬ 
parted before any of the material stipulations had been 
earned into effect. Futtv Bing, as by the treaty it had 
been rendered his interest, disavowed his right to alienate 

• I ifth Report, ul supra, p. r 21—and App.No. G; also Lite charges against 
Mr. Hosting*, N'». 17, with Mr. Hastings* answer. See also the evidence bom 
for the Prosecution mid the Defence, in Minutes of K vide rice, ut supra.—M. 

No comment is m.» it* upon ti inconsistency of the Court, In their insisting 
on the oontiuunuc® in oflke of Mohanmicd Reza Khan, a person whom they 

had forii.orly accused of corrupt and sentenced to iir.ju/si'nrncnt. In all 
these conflicting orders an ; opinions, the real state of things should be kept 
in view, the majority of the Court of Directors ore friendly to the oppo¬ 
nents of ■ la-tings : the majority of the Court of Proprietors were bis frien is. 

In r -r.m* * 1 on their support, the governor h«. Id his post and Ills purposes in 
defiance id what he not unfoundedly re/ tided as th»* party pirit of the Direc¬ 
tor; bat tlieii opposition, and that of ms council, forced him to devise m >u- 
irichta and nr. i/i motives intended to meet the cxi. cncy of the moment and" 
tijeretore, sometimes ns much at variance with themselves, ns were the ar u- 
uu ots oi th j'io by wi.vni he was s > vehemently and iuvariably opposed.—Ay " 
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in favour of the Company any portion of the Guicawar BOOK V. 
dominions; and the Poonah Council made use of the fa- chap. iii. 
vour shown to Ragoba, as a pretext for delaying or evading 
the concessions they had made. 1778, 

A new feature was soon added to theso disputes, by the 
arrival of a French ship in one of the Maliratta ports, and 
the reception given at Poonah to some gentlemen whom 
sho landed, as on a mission from the king of France. This 
circumstance strongly excited the English jealousy and 
fearB. The object at which the French were supposed to 
aim, was the establishment of a factory at Poonah ; and 
the acquisition of a sca-port on the coast of Malabar. 

These advantages would enable them, it was apprehended, 
to sustain, a competition with the English in matters of 
trade, and to annoy them seriously in a period of war. 

The asservcrations of the Mahratta goverment.tliat nothing 
was in view prejudicial to the interests of the Company, 
gave little satisfaction. Colonel Upton, whose partiality 
was engaged to tho treaty which he bad concluded, and 
the party whom he served, accused the Bombay Presidency, 
and answered for the sincerity and pacific designs of the 
Malirattas. Mr. Hastings leaned to the suspicious side ; 
his opponents urged the propriety of yielding contentment 
to the Mahrattas, especially by the abandonment of 
Ragoba. Tho probability of a rupture between Franco 
and England was already contemplated in India; and, as it 
was to°bc expected that the French would aim at the 
recovery of their iniluonce in India, so Mr. Hayings, at 
least, thought that the western coast was the place where 
they had the best prospect of success; and the support of the 
Mahrattas was tho means moat likely to be adopted for 
tho accomplishment of their ends. 

The progress of inquiry respecting the agent from Franco 
discovered that his name was St. Lubin ; that ho was a 
^venturer, who had opened to the French Minister 
of Marine a project, supported by exaggerated ami false 
representations, for acquiring an influence in the Mahratta 
councils, and an establishment in the Mahratta country ; 
and that lie had been intrusted with a sort of clandestine 
commissionaB an experiment, for ascertaining if any toot¬ 
ing or advantage might be gained. A he presidency ot Bom¬ 
bay represented to tho Supreme Couucil, that St. Lubiu 
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received the most alarming countenance from the Poonali 
ministers ; that nothing could be more dangerous to the 
Company, than a combined attack from the Mabrattas and 
French. And they urged the policy of anticipating the 
designs of their enemies, by espousing the cause of 
Itago n, and putting an end to the power of men, who 
waited only till their schemes were ripe for execution, to 
begin an attack upon the Company. The Bombay Presi- 
, Q ^ y were ™ ore emboldened in their importunity, by a 
letter from the Court of Directors, containing their obser- 
\a ions on the conduct of the Supreme Council in taking 
the negotiation with the Mabrattas out of the hand of the 
jo mbay government, and on the treaty which the 
Supreme Council had concluded with the Poonah rulers. 

M e approved,” said the Directors, “under every circum¬ 
stance, of keeping all territories and possessions ceded to 
the Company by Ragoba; and gave directions to the Presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Fort St. George to adopt such mea¬ 
sures as might be necessary for their preservation and de¬ 
fence. But we are extremely concerned to find, from the 
terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton at Poonah, 
that so great a sacrifice has been improvidently made; 
and especially, that the important cession of Bassein to 
the Company by Ragoba has been rendered of no effect. 
Wo cannot but disapprove of the inode of interference of 
the Go vcrnor-Ceneral and Council, by sending an ambas¬ 
sador to 1 oonah without first consulting you, and of their 
determination to disavow and invalidate the treaty for¬ 
merly entered into by an agent from your Presidency, and 
solemnly ratified under the seal of the Company. We are 
convinced that Bassein, which is so great an object with 
us, might have been obtained if they had authorized you 
to treat either with Ragoba, or with the ministers at Poo¬ 
nah ; reserving the final approval and ratification of the 
treaty to themselves. This is the precise lino vc wish to 
have drawn ; and which wo have directed our Govemors- 
general and Council in future to pursue. We are of opi¬ 
nion, that an alliance originally with Ragoba would have 
been more for the honour and advantage of the Company, 
and more likely to be lasting, than that concluded at 
Poonah. His pretensions to the supreme authority appear 
to us better founded than those of his competitors; and 
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CO-OPERATION WITH RAGOBA. 

therefore, if the conditions of the treaty of Poonah have 
not been strictly fullillcd on the part of the Mahrattas, 
and if, from any circumstance, our Governor-General and 
Council shall deem it expedient, we have no objection to 
an alliance with Ragoba, on the terms agreed upon between 
him and you.” 

While these circumstances were under the considera¬ 
tion of the Supreme Council at Calcutta, intelligence 
arrived, that tho rivalship of Siccaram Baboo and Nana 
Furnavese had produced a division in the Council at 
Poonah ; that a part of the ministers, with Siccaram 
Baboo at their head, had resolved to declare for Ragoba ; 
that they had applied for the assistance of the English to 
place in his hands the powers of government; and that 
the Presidency of Bombay bad resolved to co-operate with 
them in his favour. This subject produced the usual 

train of debate and contention in the supremo Council; 
where Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler condemned the resolu¬ 
tion of the president and Council of Bombay, first, as ille¬ 
gal, because not taken with tho approbation of the supreme 
authority ; next, as unjust, by infringing the treaty ; and 
filially, impolitic, bv incurring the dangers and burdens of 
war. The Governor-General and Mr. Barwell approved it, 
as authorized by the suddenness and greatness of the 
emergency, and the declared sentiments of the Court of 
Directors; as not unjust, since the principal party with 
whom the treaty was formed now applied for tho interfe¬ 
rence of the Company; and a.s not impolitic, because it 
anticipated the evil designs of a hostile party, and gave to 
tin* Company an accession of territorial revenue, while it 
promised them a permanent influence in the Malnatta 
councils. It was resolved, in consequence, that a supply 
of money and a reinforcement of troops should be sent to 
the Presidency of Bombay. The Cmyornor-General pro¬ 
posed that a force should be assembled at Calpee, and 
should march by the most practicable route to Bombay- 
This also gave rise to a warm debate, both on the policy 
of the plan, and the danger of sending a detachment of 
the Company’s army to traverse India through the domi¬ 
nions of princes, whose disposition had not been pre¬ 
viously ascertained. It was Anally determined, that tho 
force should consist of six battalions of Sepoys, one com- 
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pany of native artillery, and a corps of cavalry; that it 
should be commanded by Colonel Leslie ; and anticipate, 
by its expedition, the obstruction of the rains. That 
commander was instructed to take his route through the 
province of Berar, of which the rulers were friendly ; to 
obtain, where possible, the consent of the princes or chiefs, 
through whose territories he might have occasion to pass ; 
but even when refused, to pursue his march ; to be careful 
in preventing injury to the country or inhabitants; to 
allow hi3 course to be retarded by the pursuit of no extra¬ 
neous object; and to consider himself under the command 
of the Bombay presidency from the commencement of his 
march. I hat Presidency were at the same time instructed 
to use their utmost endeavours to defeat the machina¬ 
tions of the French ; to insist upon the execution of the 
treaty; to take advantage of every change of circumstances 
for obtaining beneficial concessions to the Company; 
and, if they observed any violation of the treaty, or any 
refusal to fulfil its terms, to form a new alliance with 
Ragoba, and concert with him the best expedients for 
retrieving his affairs. 

In the mean time another chauge had taken place in the 
fluctuating administration at Poonah. The party of Sic- 
caram Baboo had prevailed over that of Nana Furnavesc 
without thu co-operation of Ragoba; and it was immedi¬ 
ately apprehended at Bombay, that they would no longer 
desire to admit as an associate, a party who would aup'er- 
sede themselves. The arguments, urged, upon this change, 
by Mr. Francis and Mr.Wheler, did not succeed in stopping 
the march of the troops; because the unsettled state of 
the government of Poonah, and the machinations of the 
French, rendered it highly expedient, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General, that the Presidency of Bombay should 
be furnished with sufficient power, both to guard against 
dangerous, and to take advantage of favourable, circum¬ 
stances and events. 

The detachment experienced some slight obstruction at 
the commencement of its march, from some of the petty 
Mahratta chiefs; upon which, as indicating danger if it 
proceeded any further, Mr. Francis renewed his importuni¬ 
ties for his recall. Mr. Hastings opposed his arguments, 
on the groin id, that after a few days* march the troops 
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would arrive in Bundelcund, which was independent of BOOK V 
the Mahrattas; would thence pass into the territories of chap, m 

the Raja of Berar, in which they would he received with - 

friendship ; that, on quitting the territories of the Raja, 
more than two-thirds of tlio march would he completed; 
that the consent of the Peshwa had been obtained ; and 
that the Mahratta chiefs, whatever their inclinations, were 
too much engaged in watching the designs of one another, 
to be able to oppose the detachment. 

Various were the orders by which its movements were 
affected. The Presidency at Bombay, having taken up 
hopes that the presiding party at Poonah would favour 
the views of the English, and dismiss the agents of the 
French wrote a first letter to the detachment, requiring 
them to halt, and wait till subsequent directions ; and 
presently thereafter another letter, desiring them to prose¬ 
cute the march. In tho meantime, intelligence had reached 
Calcutta, that war was declared between the English and 
the French. Upon this, instructions were despatched to 
Colonel Leslie by the Supreme Council, not to advanoe, 
till further orders, beyond the limits of Berar. 

According to the Governor-General, the Company had 
nothing to dread from the efforts of tho French, at either 
Calcutta or Madras: it was the western coast on which, 
both from the weakness of Bombay, and tho inclinations 
of the Mahratta government, those encmios of the English 
had any prospect of success ; and where it most behoved 
tho servants of tho Company to provide against their 
attempts. He recommended a connexion with some of 
the leading powers of the country; pointed out the Raja 
of Berar as the prince with whom it was most desirablo 
to combine ; and mentioned two services by which .the 
co-operation of that Prince might be ensured. One of 
these services was to assist him in the recovery of the 
dominions which had been wrested from him by Nizam 
Ali The other was to support him m a pretension to tho 
Mahratta Rajaship. The legitimate hut impotent King 
of the Mahrattas, had recently died m his captivity at 
Sattarab, without leaving issue: and the Raja of Berar, 
as a branch of the house of Sivajeo, might urge a claim 
to the succession. In pursuance of these objects, an oiu- 
bussy to tho court of Berar was voted by tho majority, 
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BOOK Y. and despatched. In the meantime another revolution 
( ll >1> ‘ ni ‘ bad ensued lu the government at Poonah. The party of 
1779 ll lccaram Eabo ° was again overthrown ; an d that of Nana 
Furnave.se exalted by the powerful co-operation of Madajee 
Hindi a. The party of Nana still appeared to favour the 
" r ' e r nC v b - T ‘ e defeated party, now led by a chief named 
, as , tbe a S° of Siccaram Baboo in a great measure 
disqualified him for business, were eager to combine with 
the English m raising Itagoba ; and the Presidency of 
Bombay had no lack of inclination to second their de- 
Mgns. A resolution to this effect was passed on the 21st 
0 ' j 1 ^ '^5 but it was not till the beginning of No- 

vembei that any step was taken for its execution, The 
aciivit} of the Presidency had been repressed by news of 
mc confinement of the leading members of the party at 
oonah, from whom they expected assistance, and by 
t met ions from the Supreme Council not to pursue any 
measures which might interfere with the object of the 
embassy to Jloodajce Bonsla, the Regent of Berar. Early 
ho\* e\ er, in November, a plan of operations was concerted; 
a tieaty was concluded with Ragoba ; a loan to a con¬ 
siderable amount was advanced to him ; and, upon in¬ 
telligence that the ruling party at Poonah had penetrated 
their designs, and were making preparations to defeat 
them, it was determined to send forward one division of the 
an £? T bMaodiately, and the mt wit h all possible despatch. 

The force which was sent upon this enterprise amounted 
in;.] to nearly 4700 men. A committeo, consisting of 
Colonel J-.gerton, Mr. Carnac, a member of the Select Com¬ 
mittee, and -Mr. Mostyn, formerly agent of the Presidency 
at I oonah, were appointed a Committee for superintending 
the expedition, and settling the government at Poonah. 

1 army set out about the beginning of December; on 
the 2- id completed the ascent of the mountains, and 
arrived at Gondola. The enemy now, for the first time, 
appeared. From the head of the Ghaut, or pass, which 
they secured by r a fortined post, the English, on the 4th 
of January, began their march toward Poonah, with a 
•stock of provisions for twenty-five days. They were op¬ 
posed by a body of troops, who retired as they advanced 
but cut oif their supplie s, aud seized every opportunity 
to harass and impede them. They were not joined, as 
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they had encouraged themselves to expect, by any chief BOOK V. 
of importance, or numbers to any considerable amount. chai*. hi. 
And it was in vain, as they were informed by Ragoba, to ~ 

hope, that his friends and adherents would declare them- l'L* 

selves, till the English, by some important operations and 
success, held out to them a prospect of safety. Tlio army 
continued to advance till the 9tli of January, when, at 
the distance of about sixteen miles from Poonah, and 
eighteen from the summit of the pass, they found an 
army assembled to oppose them. The Committee,' to 
whom, by a strange policy, the command of a military 
expedition was consigned, began to despair; and, on learn¬ 
ing from the commissary in chief, that only eighteen days’ 
provisions were in store, and from the ofiicer commanding 
the forces, that ho could not protect the baggage, without 
a body of homo, they made up their minds to a retreat. 

It commenced on tho night of the *11th. But secrecy had 
not been preserved ; and they were attacked by the ene¬ 
my before daybreak ; when they lost a part of their bag¬ 
gage, and above three hundred men. It was not until four 
o’clock in the afternoon that the enemy desisted from the 
pursuit, when the English had effected their retreat as far 
as Wargaun. Hope now deserted not only the Committee, 
but the Commander of the troops ; who declared it im¬ 
possible to carry back tho army to Bombay. 2 An embassy 
was sent to the Mahratta camp to try upon what terms 
th"V could have leave to return. Tho surrender of Ra- 
gobn was demanded as a preliminary article. That un¬ 
fortunate chief was so impressed with tho danger of 
waiting another attack, that ho had declared his intention 
of surrendering himself to feindia, and had been in cor- 
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respondence with that chieftain for several days ; tho 
Committee were less scrupulous, therefore, in bartering 
his safety for their own. When this compliance was 
announced, and the English expected a corresponding 
facility on the part of the Mahrattas, the leaders of that 
people informed them, that the surrender of ltagoba was 

a matter of tho utmost indifference ; that tho treaty, 
which had been concluded with Colonel Upton, had been 
shamefully violated; the territory of the Mahrattas in¬ 
vaded ; and that unless a new treaty were formed upon 
the spot, the army must remain where it was, and abide 
the consequences. The declaration of the Committee, 
that they possessed not powers to conclude a treaty, was 
disregarded. The commanding officer declared, that the 
attempt to force a retreat could lead to nothing but tho 
total destruction of the army. It was, therefore, agreed 
to submit to such conditions as the Mahrattas might 
impose ; and a treaty was signed, by which all tho ac¬ 
quisitions were relinquished, which had been made in 
those parts by the English, since the treaty with Madhoo 
Rao in 1706; Baroach was given up to Sindia; 1 Ragoba 
placed in his hands ; the detachment from Bengal was 
ordered to return; and two Englishmen of distinction 
were left as hostages for tho due fulfilment of the terms. 

No approbation could be more complete than that which 
was bestowed by tho Court of Directors on the object of 
this expedition. In a letter from the Committee of Se¬ 
crecy, dated the 31st of August, 1778, “ The necessity,” 
they 3ay, “ of counteracting the views of the French "at 
Poonah appears to us so very striking, that we not only 
direct you to frustrate their designs of obtaining a grant 
of the port of Choul, but also to oppose by force of arms, 
if necessary, their forming a settlement at that or any 
other place which may render them dangerous neighbours 
to Bombay. As the restoration of Ragoba to the Posh- 
waship is a measure upon which we are determined ; and 
as the evasions of the M&hratta chiefs, respecting the 
treaty of Poonah, justify any departure therefrom on our 

» it wu* the policy of the Committee to appeal to Sindin, which, ns Captain 
Grout observe*, flattered him exceedingly, and accorded with Ida plans of 
policy : he, m \ rthelc availed himaoli of the onportanity to tai.e cvciy aci- 
vantage of the r.jii'lish, us far a - was consistent with the c ontrol he wished t » 
pruaenre OYcr Nfana l uma .ees. Mahratta History, ii. 337. —W. 
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part, we, therefore, direct, that if, on the receipt of this 
letter, you shall be able to obtain assistance from the 
friends of Ragoba, and with such assistance find yourselves 
in force sufficient to effect bis restoration without dan¬ 
gerously weakening your garrison, you forthwith under¬ 
take the same.” In proportion to the satisfaction which 
would have been expressed upon a fortunate termination 
of this enterprise, was the displeasure manifested upon 
its failure. “ The first object which strikes us,” say the 
Directors, “ is the slow progress of the army. This wo 
deem an irreparable injury to the service; and in this 
respect the conduct of the Commander-in-Chicf appeal's 
extremely defective. The consequence was obvious ; the 
enemy had full opportunity to collect their strength ; the 
friends of Ragoba, instead of being encouraged by the 
spirited exertion of our force, to join his standard, must, 
as we conceive, have been deterred from declaring in his 
favour, by the languor of our military proceedings ” They 
condemn the first resolution to retreat, when the army 
was so far advanced, the troops full of spirits and intre¬ 
pidity, and eighteen days’ provision in store” And tho 
utmost measure of their indignation and resentment is 
poured on the humiliating submission which was at last 
preferred to the resolution of a daring, though hazardous 
retreat; preferred, on the pretext that the troops would 
not again resist the enemy, though they had behaved with 
the utmost intrepidity on the former attack ; and though 
Captain Hartley declared that he could depend upon his 
men, urged every argument in favour of resolute mea¬ 
sures, and even formed and presented to tho commanding 
officer a disposition for conducting the retreat. The two 
military officers who had shared in tho conduct of the 
expedition, the Directors dismissed from their service; 
and the only remaining member of the Field Committee, 
who had been selected from the civil branch of the ser¬ 
vice, for one had died during the march, they degraded 
from his office, as a member of Hie .ouncil and Select 
Committee of Bombay. 

The detachment which was proceeding from Bengal had 
wasted much time on its march, having advanced as far 
as Clutter pore, a principal city of Bumlelcund, early in 
June, it halted till the middle of August. During this 
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BOOK V. season, when the rains, according to Colonel Leslie, :n- 
ciiai*. hi. terrupted ; according to the Governor-General, favoured 

- the march ; the commander of the troops engaged himself 

1770. j n negotiations and transactions with the local chiefs ; 
measures severely condemned by his superiors, and very 
open to the suspicion of selfish and dishonourable mo¬ 
tives. The President and Council of Bombay, on the 
receipt of intelligence of a rupture with France, had 
earnestly exhorted him by letter to accelerate his motions. 
They renewed their solicitations on the 21st of July, 
when they came to the resolution of supporting Bagoba. 
And they urged the delay of this detachment, and the 
uncertainty of its arrival, as a reason for having under¬ 
taken the expedition to Poonah, without waiting for that 
addition of strength which its union and co-operation 
would have bestowed. Dissatisfied with the long inac¬ 
tivity of the detachment at Chatterpore, the Supreme 
Council wrote to the commanding officer on the 31st of 
August, desiring him to explain the reasons of his con¬ 
duct, and to pursue the march. He had put h%aself in 
motion about the middle of the month, and was at Itajegur 
on the 17th, where a party of Mahrattas disputed the 
passage of the river Kane. On the 17th of September ho 
despatched a letter to the Supreme Council from Rajegur, 
where ho still remained, stating, that the retardation of 
the detachment had been occasioned by the weather ; that 
he had concluded friendly engagements with Goman Sing 
and Korn&u Sing, two Rajas of Bundelcund ; and had 
received satisfactory assurances from ‘ Moodajeo Bonsla, 
the Regent of Berar, to whom the proposition of an em¬ 
bassy from the English rulers appeared to have yielded 
peculiar gratification. 1 

The person 3 who had been chosen to conduct this cm- 

1 Tlie sentiments of the Court of Directors v-cro unfavourtide to this at- 
tempt -fi alliance. In their L iter nf the 14th of May, 1770, to the Governor- 
General u 1 < rancil, they say : “The undertaking appears to us contrary 
to the Company's former policy, to cur enpagemeuta with Ra :onn and Nizam 
All ar.d doubtful respecting anv reasonable prospect of advantage.. And in 
another letter, dated on the 27th of tho same month, to tne President and 
Select Committee of Uombav, they say: “ c earnestly hope, that upon your 
negotiation and treaty with Itngoba being communicated to our Govern r- 
d ncral and Council. they would concur with you in giving full effect thereto, 
and desist from enUrm : into any now connexion! which may set aside or 
counteract y . ; r recent n..;, amenta with Ragoba/' Sixth Report, Committee 
of Secrecy, 178l, p. H4. 

a Mr. Klliot; ho died on the 12th September. —v\. 
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upon the journey, before lie reached the capital 
of Berar. After some fluctuation of opinion, it was deter¬ 
mined not to continue the negotiation by appointing a 
successor ; but rather to wait in expectation of some ad¬ 
vances from the Regent. 

The party of Mr. Francis now urgently pressed for a 
distinct declaration of the design with which the detach¬ 
ment on its way to the western Presidency, was directed 
to continue its march. There was not only a complication, 
they affirmed, but a contrariety of objects; the alliance 
for raising Moodajee Bonsla to the throne of JSivajee. being 
inconsistent with the scheme for establishing Ragoba in 
the office of Peshwa. The Governor-General, without any 
definite explanation, alleged that the re-instatement of 
Ragoba had never been pursued as an end, but only as a 
means; that his hopes and expectations were placed on 
Moodajee ; that the detachment, whether its services 
should be required for the restoration of Ragoba, or in 
]->rosecution of engagements with Moodajee, or in opposing 
the French, ought equally to continue its march. The 
opposite party once more urged in vain their reasons for 
its recall. But all parties agreed in condemning Colonel 
Leslie for the delay which he had incurred, and the en¬ 
gagements which he had formed; in pronouncing him 
unfit to be any longer intrusted with the command which 
he held ; and in transmitting orders that he should resign 
it to Colonel Goddard, the officer next in command. 
Leslie, however, survived not to receive the intelligence of 
his disgrace ; nor to produce, it ought to be remembered, 
what' he might have urged in vindication of hi conduct, 
lie was an officer of experience and reputation. It is 
known, that he held a high language, that he complained 
of the Governor-General, to whom, by his special direc¬ 
tions, he had communicated a private journal of his trails- 
s and to whom he had trusted lor the explanation 
of his proceedings. But no inference can safely be founded 
on the allegation that the Govenv>r-Genoral, who had pre¬ 
viously defended his conduct, was informed of the deadly 
nature of his disease, and the hopelessness of his recovery, 
at the time when he condemned him and voted for his 
recall. 

By the death of Leslie, the command devolved on 
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BOOK V. Colonel Goddard on the 3rd of October. On the 22nd 
ciiAr. iii. he wrote a private letter to the Governor-General, inform- 

- ing him of the progress which the detachment had made 

1779. towards the Nerbudda, or the boundary of Berar. At the 
same time with the letter from Colonel Goddard, arrived 
despatches from Moodajee, expressing his lamentation 
upon the death of the late ambassador, and his hopes that 
such an event would not frustrate the plan of friendship 
which it had been the object of that embassy to establish. 
Upon the receipt of these letters, the Governor-General 
moved, that the negotiation with Moodajee Bonsla should 
be resumed; and that powers to treat with him should 
be communicated to Colonel Goddard. The opposite party 
contended, that an alliance with the Regent of Berar 
would be equivalent to a declaration of wav against Nizam 
Ali, and involve the Carnatic in misfortune ; that neither 
did Colonel Goddard possess the qualifications of a nego¬ 
tiator, nor did the duties of his command enable him to 
devote his mind to the business which a negotiator was 
required to perforin ; and that the Presidency of Bombay, 
under whose orders the detachment had been placed, might 
tako measures in favour of Ragoba, with which the instruc¬ 
tions which might be given in regard to Moodajee would 
not be reconcilable. 

On the 7tli of December, after intelligence had arrived 
of the second revolution at Poonah, which the Governor- 
Gc noral regarded os defeating the original design upon 
which the assistance of the detachment had been sent to 
Bombay, he proposed that it should no longer act under 
the orders of that Presidency, lest the designs of those 
rulers should defeat the negotiation with Moodajee, in¬ 
trusted to Colonel Goddard. While this proposition was 
under debate, a despatch was received from tho resident 
at Poonah, stating his expectation of being immediately 
re-called, as the Select Committee at Bomba} had deter¬ 
mined tn proceed against the governing party at Poonah. 
After this intelligence, the proposition of the Governor- 
General, for retaining the detachment of Colonel Goddard 
under the immediate authority of tho Supreme Council, 
received tho sanction of the Board. In the meantime 
Moodajee Bonsla, for whose alliance so much anxiety was 
expressed, had written an evasive letter u> Colonel God- 





ITS OPERATIONS. 

dai\l, dated tho 23rd of November; manifesting pretty 
clearly a wish to embroil himself as little as possiblo either 
■with the English or with the Poonah confederacy. Goddard 
crossed the Nerbuddah on the 1st of December ; and sent 
an agent to Nagpore, to ascertain how far he might de¬ 
pend upon Moodajee. In conclusion, ho inferred, that 
no engagement could bo formed between that chieftain 
and the English ; but that a friendly conduct might bo 
expected toward tho detachment, while it remained in 
Ids dominions. 

By this time the army of Bombay was on its march to 
Poonah. But though Colonel Goddard had transmitted 
regular intelligence of his movements to Bombay, he had 
received no communications from that quarter; and re¬ 
mained in toteil ignorance of their designs, except from 
some intimations communicated by Moodajee, that an ex¬ 
pedition against Poonah was in preparation. Uncertain 
as was the ground upon which he had to proceed, he had 
come to the determination, that the balance of probabi¬ 
lities required his proceeding to Poonah ; when he re- 

i\ -d despatches fior 'ieilat Bombay, imfoldine 

what they had done, and what they wore intending to do ; 
and pressing it upon him to march to Poonah, with the 
smallest possible delay. To the question why tho Pre¬ 
sidency at Bombay had not sooner made Colonel Goddard 
acquainted with the design of the expedition, and taken 
the precautionary steps for securing co-operation between 
his detachment and their own, the answer must bo, either 
that they exercised not the degree of reflection necessary 
for that moderate display of wisdom ; or that they wished 
to have to themselves the glory of setting up a Mahratta 
government; or that, to avoid the expense of tho detach¬ 
ment, they wished it not to arrive. Moodajee, who was 
afraid to embroil himself with the Poonah government, if 
ho gave a passage to the troops of Goddard, and with the 
English government if ho refused it, wa* very earnest with 
him to wait till he received satisfactory letters from Cal- 
>twitli standing his solicitations, Goddard, on 
the 16th of January, began his march from the banks of 
the Nerhudda. 

fie took tho great road to Boorhanpoor and Poonah 
and arrival at Charwoh on the 22nd, where he received 
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- - intelligence that the army from Bombay had advanced 

chap. iii. as far as the Bora ghaut, a place fifty miles distant from 
- Poonah. 


On the 24th. he received a letter dated the 11th, from 
the Field Committee, who conducted the Bombay expedi¬ 
tion, representing, that in consequence of an alteration 
which had taken place in the state of affairs, it was not 
expedient he should advance; that he should either pro¬ 
ceed to Surat, if he found himself in a condition to make 
his way in spite of the Mahratta horse, by whom his march 
would be annoyed ; or remain in the territories of the 
Baja of Berar, till further instructions. This letter placed 
him in a state of jDerfect uncertain*y, whether the Bombay 
army had sustained a disaster which cut off their hopes, 
or had so flattering a prospect of success, that all addi¬ 
tional force was accounted unnecessary. On the next day 
a letter arrived from the Council at Bombay, apparently 
written without a knowledge of the circumstances which 
dictated the letter of the Field Committee, and urging 
him to proceed Under the perplexity which this lack 
of information, and discrepancy of injunctions, inspired, 
he resolved to proceed to Boorhanpoor, in hopes of obtain¬ 
ing intelligence, and arrived at that ancient capital on 
the 30th. 

There, on the 2nd of February, he received another let¬ 
ter from the field Committee, dated on the 19th of 
January, more mysterious than any which had yet arrived. 
It shortly cautioned him against obeying the order in their 
letter of the 16 th, which on better consideration they 
deemed themselves incompetent to give, G<»ddun.l could 
ill conjecture the meaning of this warning, as lie had not 
reeoived tlie letter of tho 10th; but ho believed that it 
indicated evil rather than good ; and saw well the dangers 
which surrounded him in the heart of the Mahratta coun¬ 
try, if any serious disaster, which might produce a change 
in the mind of Moodajec himself, had befallen the army 
from Bombay. Ho waited at Boorhanpoor till the nth, in 
hopes of receiving more certain information, when he was 
made acquainted with the nature of the disaster pretty 
exactly by Moodajee. lie resolved to retreat to Surat, 
and marched on the (Jth. On the 9th a vakeel arrived 
from the Poonah government, bearing the letter written 
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by the Field Committee on the 16th of January. It was 
the letter in which, under the dictation of the Mahrattas, 
they had commanded his immediate return to Bengal. 
Thi > injunction it was the business of the vakeel to en¬ 
force. But Goddard replied, that he was marching to 
Bombay in obedience to the orders of the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil, and with the most friendly intentions toward the Mah- 
ratta state. The march was conducted with great expe¬ 
dition. The troops were kept in such exact discipline, 
that the people having nothing to fear remained in their 
houses, and supplied the army by sale with many con¬ 
veniences for the march. They arrived at Surat on the 
30th ; a distanco of nearly three hundred miles, in nine- 
teen days. 1 

In consequence of these events, it was resolved at the 
Supreme Board, to vest Colonel Goddard with full powers 
for treating with the Poonah government; to disavow the 
convention concluded with the Bombay committee ; but 
to express a desire for accommodation on the basis of the 
treaty of Poorunder, if the Muhrattas, on their part, would 
afford encouragement by relinquishing all claims founded 
on that convention, and by a promise of forming no con¬ 
nexion, either commercial or political, with the Ft* 

If they should reject these proposals, Colonel Goddard, 
whom the Supreme Council now promoted to the rank of 
general, was empowered to renew the war, and if possible 
to form connections with the head of thoGuicawar family, 
and the government of Berar. 

Goddard had commenced his correspondence with \i» 
Poonah ministry, when Ragoba made his escape, and re¬ 
paired to Surat, whore lm received auanylutn. Discordance 
prevailed among the Mahratta chiefs, aud much uncer¬ 
tainty hung over their proceedings. Dias nsion broke 
out between Nana and Sindia, by whose united power 
Siccaram and Moraba had been subdued. With profession 


I ] t is worthy of reroar); , that Ga-eo ad din Khan, former)} Vizir of the 
t , unurc m ,i irr-iinUuii of tho ■’rent Ni/am-ul-Mnlk, v.n at tl»i« time (•mud nt 
Surat, in thc- ui.--iii.se of a amt nmfh-l. till the Su r .yuc < i: licit 

Win *4 consulted, disapproved of alt acts of violence, hut fmbade his upyariiv,^ 
within ihc territories of the Company. the Ix-tter from Governor-General 
to Directors, dated 14th January, i7<0. Sixth Report to the Sc. ret Committee, 
Appendix, No. 24ti.—M. It is stUl more worthy of remark, that by the expe¬ 
dition of their march, thi detachment avoided a body of 20,000 horse, .-at 
from IV noli to i vtcraspt them.—W. 
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BOOR Y. of a desire for peace, they kept aloof from definite terms ; 

chap, iiu reports were received of their preparations for war ; and 

-- negotiation lingered till the 20th of October, when God- 

dard sent his declaration, that if a satisfactory answer to 
hi3 proposals was not returned, in fifteen days, he should 
consider the delay as a declaration of war. A reply ar¬ 
rived on the 28th. Without the surrender of Ragoba, and 
the restoration of Salsette, it was declared that the Mah- 
ratta powers would make no agreement. The General 
upon this broke ofF the negotiation, and repaired to Bom¬ 
bay, to concert with that Council the plan of hostilities. 

The President and Council of Bombay had received, 
with considerable indiguation, the intelligence of the power, 
independent of themselves, with which General Goddard 
had been invested at the Superior Board. They regarded 
it as an encroachment upon the rights conveyed to them, 
both by the act of parliament, and the commands of the 
Directors ; and they had declared that they would sustain 
no responsibility for any of his acts. At first they alleged 
the great exhaustion of their resources, as a reason against 
taking any considerable part in the war ; hut when the 
General held up, as the first object of his operations, the 
acquisition, on which they had long fixed their affections, 
of a territorial revenue adequate to all the demands of the 
Presidency, they agreed to supply as great a portion of 
their troops, 16 the security of Bombay would allow ; and 
furnished him with powers and instructions to treat with 
Futty Sing Guicawar, whoso assistance, as placing a 
friendly country in the rear, it was of the greatest im¬ 
portance to obtain. With regard to Ragoba it was pro¬ 
posed to feed him with such hopes, as should ensure tho 
advantage of his name ; but to engage themselves as short 
a way as possible for a share in the advantages of tho un¬ 
dertaking, to the success of which it was so little in his 
power to contribute. 

On the 2nd of January, 1780, General Goddard had 
crossed the Tapti, with a view both to stimulate the good 
inclinations of Futty Sing, and to reduce the fortress of 
Dubhoy. On the 19th the army appeared before the 
pi u:c. On the next day it was evacuated by the enemy, 
when the whole district, yielding by estimate a revenue of 
two lacks of rupees, was taken possession of iu tho name 
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of the Company. On the 26fch, Futty Sing was at last, 
with, some difficulty, brought to trust so far in the power 
of the Company, as to accede to the terms proposed ; and 
it was agreed that the Guzerat country should be divided 
between the Company and himself, the Company obtaining 
that proportion which had formerly accrued to the Mah- 

rattas ; and the remainder being rendered independent of 

the Poonah government, and freed from every exterior 
claim. Being joined by the cavalry of this chief, the Gene¬ 
ral marched towards Ahmedabad, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince, before which he arrived on the 10th of February, 
and in five days carried it by storm, with inconsiderable 
loss. The united armies of Sindia and Holkar, amounting 
to 40,000 men, were in the moan time advancing towards 
Surat. The English General, by rapid marches, arrived in 
the neighbourhood of their encampment, near Brodera, on 
the 8th of March, and intended to attack them in the 
night, but was prevented by a letter from ono of tho gen¬ 
tlemen loft as hostages with Sindia, signifying that pro¬ 
fessions were made by tho Mahratta chiefs of a desire to 
establish amity with the English government. Of this 
desire, Sindia afforded a favourable indication the follow¬ 
ing day, by sending back the hostages, and along with 
them a vakeel, or commissioner, who acknowledged the 
hatred borno by his master to Nana Furnavese, and his 
desire of a separate arrangement with the English. Upon 
further explanation it appeared, that he was anxious to 
get into his hands Ragoba and his son, as an instrument 
for aggrandizing himself in the Mahratta state ; a pro¬ 
position to which General Goddard would by no means 
accede. Sindia, at the same time, was offering terms to 
Govind Row, the brother and opponent of Futty Sing, 
and had actually received him in bis camp. Not convinced 
of his sincerity, and suspecting his design to waste the 
season, till the commencement of tho rains, when lie would 
return home to the business of his government, and to his 
intrigues, General Goddard was desirous of forcing him to 
a battle, which ho constantly avoided, by retreating, as the 
English army advanced. To defeat this stratagem, the 
General, on the 3rd of April, marched silently from his 
camp, about two o’clock in tho morning, with four bat¬ 
talions of Sepoy grenadiers, four companies of European 
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infantry, and twelve pieces of field artillery. The distance 
was about seven miles to the camp of the enemy, which he 
entered at dawn. He reached the very centre of the en¬ 
campment before he was perceived. The enemy were 
thrown into their usual confusion ; and, though some 
troops were collected, and made a show of resistance, they 
soon abandoned their camp, and occupied a neighbouring 
ground. The English made no ' delay in proceeding to 
charge them, when the Mahrattas dispersed, and left them 
masters not only of the field, but of the country in which 
it was contained. A detachment from Bombay took pos¬ 
session also of Parsek, Bellapore, Panwel, and Callian, and 
extended the territory of the Presidency along the coast 
and towards the passes of the hills in the wa^ to Poonah. 
On the 6th of April the General was joined by six com¬ 
panies of European infantry, and a company of artillery, 
which had been sent to his assistance from Madras ; and 
about the same time five companies of Sopoys arrived for 
him at Surat. As the rainy season had now commenced, 
Sindia and Holkar withdrew into their own countries ; and 
the General, after sending back the Bombay detachment, 
put his troops into cantonments/ and prepared for the 
succeeding campaign. 

Sir Eyre Coote, who had been appointed to succeed 
General Clavering, both as Commander-m-Chief, and as a 
member of the Supreme Council, had arrived at Calcutta 
in the beginning of April, 1779 ; and without showing an 
unvarying deference to the opinions of the Governor- 
General, commonly supported his measures. Early in 
November of that year, in consequence of an application 
from the Raja of Gohud, commonly known by the name 
of the Rami, a Hindu chieftain or prince, who governed a 
hilly district of considerable extent, lying on the Jumna, 
between the territories of Sindia and the Nabob of Dude ; 
the Governor-General proposed a treaty, by which the 
Rana might be empowered to call for the assistance of the 
English against the Mahrattas, of whom he stood in con¬ 
stant danger, and .should agree to assist the English with 
his forces, when they should undertake any enterprise 
against the contiguous powers. The Governor-General, 
who contemplated the continuance of the war with the 
Mahrattas, proposed this alliance, both as a barrier against 
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an invasion, in that direction, of +he territory of the Com- BOOK. V. 
pany or their allies; and as an advantage for invading the cnar. m. 
territory of the Mahrattas, and operating a diversion in ——— 
favour of the enterprises which might bo undertaken on 
the side of Bombay. The measure was opposed by the 
opposite side of the Board, both on the ordinary and gene¬ 
ral ground of the importance of abstaining from war, and 
also in consideration of the weakness of the Rana, who 
had few troops, and not revenue to pay even them ; whose 
aid, in consequence, "would bo of little avail, and his pro¬ 
tection a serious burden. In the objections of the oppo¬ 
sing party the General concurred | and e\eu transmitted 
his protest against the terms of the connexion. But, as 
he was abseift, the casting vote of the Governor-General 
gave his opinion the superiority, and the treaty was 

formed. . 

In the meantime intelligence arrived by a letter from 
General Coote, dated the 20th of November, of an invasion 
of the territory of the Rana, by a body of Mahrattas, whom 
his want of resources made it impossible for him to resist. 
Instructions were dispatched to afford him such assistance 
as the exigency of the case might require, and the state 
of the English forces permit. A detachment of the com¬ 
pany’s army had been prepared in that quarter, under the 
command of Captain Popham, for the purpose of augment¬ 
ing the forces of Goddard ; but from the consideration, 
partly that they could not arrive in time on the Bombay 
coast partly that they might contribute to the success of 
his operations by an attack upon the part which was 
nearest of the Mahratta frontier, they had not been com¬ 
manded to proceed ; and in the beginning of February, 

1780 they were sent to tho assistance of the Rana of 
n.i ’j Captain Popham found means in thi- service of 
distinguishing bis enterprise and talents With a small 
force and little assistance from the Rann, he expelled the 
Mahrattas from Gohud; crossed the Sind into their own 
territory; laid siege to the fortress of Lahar the capital of 
the district of Cuohwagar; and having etlectetl an imper¬ 
fect breach, which the want of heavy cannon enabled him 
not to complete, he, on the 21st of April, successfully 
assaulted and took possession of the fort. 

It had, however, been importunately urged, both by 
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Coote and Goddard, and was acknowledged by the Go¬ 
vernor-General, that the force employed on tho Maliratta 
frontier under Captain Popham, was far from adequate to 
any such important operations as could materially affect 
the result of the war. After some fluctuations of plans, 
ainj great debate and opposition at the Superior Board, in 
which Mr. I rancis in particular vehemently opposed tho 
extension of military efforts, it was determined that a de¬ 
tachment of three battalions, stationed at Cawnpore, under 
Major Carnac, with a battalion of light infantry, under 
Captain Browne, should threaten or invade the territories 
of bindia and Ilolkar. In the meantime Captain Popham, 
with tho true spirit of military ardour, after securing with 
great activity the conquest of the district of Cucliwagar, 
turned his attention to the celebrated fortress of Gualior, 
situated within the territory of the liana of Gohucl, but 
wrested from his father, and now garrisoned by the Mah- 
rattas. This fortress was situated on the summit, three 
coss in extent, of a stupendous rock, scarped almost en¬ 
tirely round, and defended by a thousand men. By tho 
princes of Hindustan it had always been regarded as im¬ 
pregnable. And Sir Eyre Coote himself, in his letter to 
the Supreme Council, dated the 21st of April, had pro¬ 
nounced it “totally repugnant to his military ideas, and 
even absolute madness,” to attack it with so feeble a 
to achment, and without a covering army to keep off tho 
Manrattas in the field, and preserve the line of communi¬ 
cation, Captain Popham moved to the villago of Ilipore 
about five coss distant from Gualior, and employed his 
spies in continually searching if a spot fit for escalading 
could be found. After many and dangerous experiment^ 
they at last brought him advice that one part only afforded 
any •« cirance of practicability. At this place the hoi-difc 
of the scarp was about sixteen feet, from the scarp to tho 
wall was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the wall 
itself, was thirty feet high. “I took the resolution,” says 
Captani Popham,immediately. The object was glorious; 
nnd 1 made a disposition to prevent, as much as in tuy 
pov. t r, tho chance of tarnishing the honour of tho attempt 
by tii'j loss wo might sustain in case of a repulse.” At 
break of day, or. the 3rd of August, the van of the storm- 
iny party arrived at tl>u foot of the rock. Wooden ladders 
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■were applied to the scarp, and the troops ascended to the BOOK \. 
foot of the wall. The spies climbed up, and fixed the rope chap. iii. 

ladders, when the Sepoys mounted with amazing activity. - 

Tho guards assembled within, but were quickly repulsed 1^0. 
by the fire of the assailants. The detachment entered 
with rapidity, and pushed on to tho main body of the 
place. In the meantime, the greater part of the garrison 
escaped by another quarter, and left the English masters 
of one of the greatest and most celebrated strongholds in 
that quarter of the globe. This brilliant achievement, 
for which Captain Popham was rewarded with the rank of 
Major, struck the Mahrattas with so. much consternation, 
that they abandoned tho circumjacent country, and con¬ 
veyed the alarm to Sindia in his capital. 1 

The opposition which was made by Francis to these 
proceedings, for pushing the war on the Jumna, brought 
to a crisis tho animosities which the struggle between him 
and the Governor-General had so long maintained. On 
the 20tli of July, 1780, Mr. Hastings, in answering a minute 
of Mr. Francis, declared, “ I do not trust to his promise of 
candour, convinced that he is incapable of it. I judge of 
his public conduct by my experience of his private, which 
I have found to be devoid of truth and honour.” The 
ground of these severe expressions, the Governor-General 
stated to be a solemn agreement formed between him and 
Mr. Francis, which Mr. Francis had broken. Of this trans¬ 
action, the following appear tc have been the material 
circumstances. When the parliamentary appointment, 
during five years, of the Governor-General and Council, 
expired»in l?-78, the expectation of a change in the Indian 
administration was suspended, by the re-appointment, 
upou tho motion of the king's chief minister, of Mr. 

Hastings for a single year. Upon the arrival of this in¬ 
telligence in India, an attempt was made by some mutual 
friends of Mr. Hostings and Mr. Francis, to delivor the 


i For the transactions relative to the Mahmtta war. the materials are found 

in tho Sixth report of the Committee of - rev .J’; inl ' w’th Vpur I,•mvnw-J 
documents Minted in Us Appendix; the twentieth article of tho I urlunnujU.y 

Cluuv.-. lla-C-i 3 , lib -/ ' • i >"« ’“P'-'‘T,!’.' , k , 

the Unusv «.f Commons on the Impeachment; and tho Minute*' of l.\ ulotico on 
the Trial of Mr fl&uings. The publications of the day, wluch ou tins, anti 
other parts of the h'.story of Mr. Hastings’ AdmtaiWtrmion, have been con¬ 
sulted,--uue with more, some with less, advantage, are tar too numerous to 
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government, at a period of difficulty and danger, from the 
effects of their discordance. Both parties acknowledged 
the demand which the present exigency presented for a 
vigorous and united administration ; and both professed 
a desire to make any sacrifice of personal feelings, and 
personal interests, for the attainment of so important an 
object. On the part of Mr. Francis, it was stipulated that 
Mohammed Reza Khan, Mr. Bristow, and Mr. Fowke, 
should be reinstated in conformity to the Company’s 
orders; and on the part of Mr. Hastings, that the Mali- 
ratta war, the responsibility of which Mr. Francis had 
disclaimed, and thrown personally on the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral, should bo conducted in conformity w T ith his concep¬ 
tions and plans. It was this jiart of the agreement which 
Mr. Hastings accused his opponent of violating ; and of de¬ 
priving him, by a treacherous promise of co-operation, 
which induced Mr. Barwell to depart for Europe, of that 
authority which the vote of Mr. Barwell ensured. Mr. 
Francis, on the other hand, solemnly declared, that he 
“ neve r was party to the engagement stated by Mr. H:> stings, 
or had a thought of being bound by it.” His agreement 
with regard to the Mahr&tta war, he explained as extend¬ 
ing only to the - operations then commenced on tho Mala¬ 
bar coast* but not to fresh operations on another part of 
the Maliratta dominions* Mr. Hastings produced a paper, 
containing the following words : « Mr. Francis will not op¬ 
pose any measures which the Governor-General shall re¬ 
commend for the prosecution of the war in which we aro 
supposed to be engaged with the Mahrattas, or for the 
general support of the present political system of his 
government.” To the terms of this agreement, presented 
to Mr. Francis in writing, he affirmed that Mr. Francis 
gave his full and deliberate consent. The reply of Mr. 
I rancis was in the following words: “In one of our con¬ 
versations in February last, Mr. Hastings desired me to 
read a paper of memorandums, among which 1 presume 
this article was inserted 1 returned it to him the mo¬ 
ment I had read it, with a declaration that I did not agree 
to it, or hold myself bound by the contents of it, or to 
that effect” Mr. Francis added some reasonings, drawn 
b'oin tho natural pre uropiions of the case. But these 
reusoilings and presumptions had little tendency to 
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strengthen the evidence of his personal assertion — the BOOK V. 
ground, between him and his antagonist, on which this chap. iv. 

question seems finally to rest. 1 ith the utmost earnest- -* 

ness, Mr. Hastings repeated the affirmation of the terms WfQ* 
on which Mr. Francis declared his assent; and at this 
point, the verbal controversy between them closed. Soon 
after, a duel ensued between Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis, 
in which the latter was wounded ; and on the 9i.h Decem¬ 
ber, that gentlemen quitted India, and returned to 
Europe. 3 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the Carnatic ,, Relations between the English and Nabob 
— Plenipotentiary , with independent Powers from the King 
—English courted by Ryder Ah and the Mahrattas , and 
in danger from both—Nabob apd Plenipotentiary desire 
Alliance with the Mahrattas—Presidency adhere to Neu¬ 
trality—Relations with the King of Tanjore—After hesi¬ 
tation , War is made upon him—War upon the Marawars 
— A second War upon Tanjore—Condemned by the Di¬ 
rectors—Pigot sent out to restore the Raja—Opposition in 
the Madras Council' l igot imprisoned—Sentiments and 
Measures adopted in England—.Committee of Circuit — 
Suspended by Governor Rumhold , who summons the Ze¬ 
mindars to 'Madras—Transactions with Nizam Ali re¬ 
specting Guntoor—Censured by the Cupreine Council — 
Governor Rumbold , and other Members of the Qovemnu'nt, 
condemned and punished by the Court of Directors. 


117 HILE the principal station of the Company’s power 
?V in India was giving birth to so many important 
transactions, their Presidency on the Coromandel coast 


i It is n strong corroboration of Hastings’s l>elicf In such fv Promise having 
been received from Francis, that he suitored fit he cvukl ha\e prevented it, 
Harwell's leaving India. That event he knew would leave him in a minority} 
ami nothing but the expectation tlmt Francis would wave his oppusiti at, in 
cuir ide; atii.n of the concession made to him, could have reconcile 1 Hastings 
to the lo s of his friend. The ision of too qu stion therefore turns u; on 
the cii\ mnstanccs under which Harwell quitted Ihm^al.—W. 

* Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrpsy, 1781, p. 98, and Appendix, No. 
also Fifth l?<*j>ort of tin Select Coimnittee, 1781, pp. 14, 18, 80; Memoirs 
of tho late war in. Asia, i. 30i, . 
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was not barren of incidents entitled to a great share of j 
our regard. 

The relation, in which the Company professed to stand 
to the country, was different in the Carnatic, and in Ben¬ 
gal. By the avowed possession of the Dewannee, they 
entered in Bengal into the direct discharge of the principal 
functions of internal government. In the Carnatic, during 
the contest with the French, they had held up Mohammed 
Ali; upon the termination of it, they had acknowledged 
him as the undoubted sovereign of the country. He was 
established, therefore, in the possession of both branches 
of power, both that of Nazim, or the military power, and 
that of Dewan, or the financial power ; and the Company 
held the station of dependants, possessing their privileges 
through his sufferance, and owing obedience to his throne. 
They possessed a district of laud surrounding Madras, 
which had been granted in 1750, and in 1762 was con¬ 
firmed, by the Nabob of the Carnatic or Arcot, in recom¬ 
pense of tho services rendered by the Company to him 
and his family. ThN was a sort of estate i n land, under 
what is called a jaghire tenure, enabling the owner to draw 
the revenue, which would otherwise accrue to government; 
and to exercise all those powers which in India were 
usually connected with the power of raising the taxes. 
This Presidency also possessed, and that independent of 
their Nabob, the murii ime district, known under tho title 
of the four Northern Oircars, which they had obtained 
by grant from the Mogul in 1765, and enjoyed under an 
agreement of pesheush, entered into the succeeding year 
with the Nizam or Subahdar. 

Partly from characteristic imbecility, partly from the 
state of tho country, not only exhausted, but disorganised 
by tho preceding struggle, the Nabob remained altogether 
unequal to the protection of the dominions, of which he 
was now the declared sovereign. Instead of trusting to 
the insignificant rabble of au army which lio would ent¬ 
ry beheld the necessity of providing by 
a British force for the security of the province. For this 
reason, and also for the sake oi that absolute power 1 


1 The resolution 'f maintaining this absolute power, Is thus dearly expres- 
f-Cv) In the letter of the Court of Director.' to the Pn ddency of Madras, dated 
2 iih December, 1705. 4> Tho Nabob has hitherto desired, at icast acquiesced 
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desired to maintain, the English were under 
the necessity of urging, and, if need were, constraining 
the Nabob to transfer to them the military defence of the 
country, and to allow out of his revenues a sum propor¬ 
tional to the expense. The Nabob, having transferred 
the military power of the country, was placed in absolute 
dependence upon the Company ; they being able to do 
what they pleased, he to do nothing but what they per¬ 
mitted. In a short time it was perceived, that his reve¬ 
nue was by no means equal to the demands which were 
made upon it. The country was oppressed by the severity 
of his exactions, and instead of being repaired, after the 
tedious sufferings of war, it was scourged by all the evils 
of a government at once insatiable and neglectful. hen 
his revenues failed, he had recoin >so to loans. IVIoney was 
advanced to him, at exorbitant interest, frequently by 
Englishmen, and the servants of the Company. lie gene¬ 
rally paid them by a species of assignments, called in 
India tuncaus y which entitled the holders of them to the 
revenue of some portion of the territory, and to draw it 
immediately from the collectors. While his embarrass¬ 
ments were by these means increased, the exactors were 
encouraged to greater severities. 

In this situation, the Nabob and the Presidency were 
both dissatisfied, and both uneasy. Finding his power 
annihilated, and his revenues absorbed* after feasting his 
imagination with the prospect of the unlimited indulgences 
of an Eastern prince, he regarded the conduct of the 
Presidency as the highest injustice. The gentlemen en¬ 
trusted at once with the care of their own fortunes and 



with seeming approbation, that garrisons of our troops should bo pin. cd in lhs 
fbrts ?HZ not improbable that, alter a time, he may wish to lmv< his pr..tee- 
ton removed. Should such an event happen, it may require addicss to 
avoid giving him disgust, and, at the same tune, a degree of rlrmi.csstor^isUn 
vour present plan ; but persist you must; i«r v.v cstntMi * *** fundamental 
point that the Company'’a influence and real power in the province, cannot bo 
anv way so effectually maintain* 1, as by keeping the Princijal fort> in our 
h ids ” Se-» l'jr-it Rei rt of the Committee of Secicsi , L 1, A; n\. No. .3. 

most of his strung phues the coops b. 

by the Company, and the garrisons perfectly under their orders th t . npany 
ba\o it in their power to give law* to the Carnal:**. M itl . ut the concurrence 
of tliu Prcsidoncv, ho can do nothing ; they arc arbiters ot pc v . and v r; and 
even if one of ins own trihuurfles refuse the pescush, the paymvnt "i which 
they had guaranteed, without them he* cann t call thorn to an account. 

I ptrcr f, .Vi, sir John Lindsay to the President and Council of Madra s 22nd 
June, 1771; Hous' Appendix. p.3<jb. 
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K. V. the interests of the Company, for both of which they 
chap. iv. imagined, that the revenues of the Carnatic would co¬ 
piously and delightfully provide, were chagrined to find 
them inadequate even to the exigencies of the govern¬ 
ment ; and accused the Nabob, either of concealing the 
amount of the sums which he obtained, or of impairing the 
produce of the country by the vices of his government. 

Upon the termination of the disputes in London, to¬ 
ward the end of the year 17G9, between the Ministers of 
the Crown and the East Lulia Company, respecting the 
supervisors, and respecting the power of the King’s naval 
officer to negotiate and to form arrangements with the 
Indian powers; 1 a marine force, consisting of some frigates 
of war, was commissioned, under the command of Sir 
John Lindsay, to proceed to the East Indies: “to give 
countenance and protection to the Company’s settlements 
and affairs.” In conformity with the terms to which the 
Company had yielded, they vested Sir John Lindsay with 
a commission to take the command of all their vessels of 
war in the Indian seas; and also, on their behalf, “to treat 
and settle matters in the Persian Gulph.” 


So far, there was mutual understanding, clearness, and 
concert. But in addition to this, Sir John Lindsay was 
aj pointed, by commission under the great seal, his Majes- 
tv’s Minister Plenipotentiary, with powers to negotiate 
and conclude arrangements with the Indian sovereigns in 
general. This measure was not only contrary to what the 
Company had claimed as their right, against which the 
Minister appeared to have ceased, for the time, to con¬ 
tend ; but it was a measure taken without their know¬ 
ledge : and Sir John Lindsay appeared, in India, claiming 
the field for the exercise of his powers, before they or 
their servants had the smallest intimation that any such 
ttfwers were in existence. 


If there was a danger which must strike every con¬ 
siderate-mind, in sending two independent authorities, to 
act and clash together in the delicate and troubled scene 
of Indian affairs, a danger inevitable, even if the circum¬ 
stances had been arranged between the Ministers and the 
Company with the greatest harmony and tho greatest 
wisdom; all tho principles of mischief were naturally 

1 See the account of thc*e disputes, supra, vol. iii., book iv., chap. lx. 
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multiplied, and each strengthened to the utmost, by the 
present stroke of ministerial politics. 

The ground upon which this disputed and imprudent 
exercise of power appears to have been placed, was the 
eleventh article of the treaty of Paris, concluded in 1763. 
With a view to maintain peace in India, and to close the 
disputes between the English and the French, who, accord¬ 
ing to their own professions, appeared to have nothing 
else in view but to determine who was the just aud 
rightful Nabob of the Carnatic, and who was the just and 
rightful Sabahdar of the Deccan ; it was there decided 
and agreed that the two nations should acknowledge Mo¬ 
hammed Ali as the one, and Salabut Jung as the other. 
It occurred to the ingenuity of practical statesmen, that 
the King of Great Britain, having become party to an 
article of treaty, had a right, without asking leave of the 
Company, to look after the execution of that article ; and 
hence to send a deputy duly qualified for that purpose. 
If this conferred a right of -bestowing upon Sir John 
Lindsay the powers of an ambassador; it also conferred 
the right of avoiding altercation with the East India Com¬ 
pany, by taking the step without their knowledge. 1 

The power of looking after the due execution of the 
eleventh article of the treaty of Paris, was not a trifling 
power. 

It included in the first place, the power of taking a 
part in all the disputes between the Nabob and the Com¬ 
pany’s servants ; as Mohammed Ali was in that article 
placed upon the footing of an ally to the King of Great 
Britain, and hence entitled to all that protection which 
is due to an ally. The servants of the Company had been 
at some pains to keep from the knowledge of the Nabob 
the full import of the new relation in which he was placed 
to the British throne ; as calculated most imprudently to 
inflame that spirit of ambition and love of independence, 
with which it was so difficult already to deal, and with tho 
gratification of which the existence in the Carnatic, eiihoi 
of. his power or of that of the Company, was altogether 


1 It was impossible to prevent the measure from bi-coming known to tbft 
Company, and very improbable that they would not resist it. Altercation was 
delayed — therefore not avoided ; and it would have better bci uuie the mails- 
tors to hu. • ap- risen the Company at once, cf their determination to send out 
uu agent of the crown.—W. 
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incompatible. The band of Englishmen, and others, who 
surrounded the Nabob, for the purpose of preying upon 
him, wished of course to see all power in his hands, that 
^they might prey the more abundantly. They filled every 
place with their outcries against every restraint which 
was placed upon him : and in particular had endeavoured, 
and with great success, to disseminate an opinion in 
England, that he was an oppressed and ill-treated prince, 
while the servants of the Company were his plunderers 
and tyrants. 

Nor was this all. As tho grand intent of the eleventh 
article of the treaty of Paris was to preserve peace be¬ 
tween the English and other powers of India, and as there 
is nothing in the relations of one state to another which 
the care of peace may not be said to embrace, the whole 
international policy of the British government in India 
was, by the new ministerial expedient, deposited in the 
hands of the King’s Minister Plenipotentiary. 

On the 26th of July, 1770, Sir John Lindsay, after 
having remained some months at Bombay, arrived at 
Madras ; and at once surprised and alarmed the servants 
of the Company by the declaration of his powers. In one 
of their first communications with Sir John, they say, 
“ when you now inform us, you aro invested with great 
and separate powers, and when we consider that those 
powers, in their operation, may greatly affect the rights of 
the Company, we cannot but be very much alarmed.” 1 
To their employers, tho Court of Directors, they expound 
themselves more fully. “ To give you a clear representa¬ 
tion of the dangerous embarrassments through which we 
have been struggling, since the arrival of his Majesty’s 
powers in this country, is a task far beyond our abilities. 
They grow daily more and more oppressive to us ; and we 
must sink under the burthen, unless his Majesty, from a 
just representation of their effect, will be graciously 
•phased to recall powers, which, in dividing the national 
•interest, will inevitably destroy its prosperity in India. 
Such is the danger; and yet we are repeatedly told, that 
it is to support that interest, by giving tho sanction of his 
Majesty’s name to our measures, that these powers were 

' r 'f^ to Sir John Lind' iy, dated iGth August, 1770, Rous’ Appendix 
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0 ..„._, and for that alone to be exerted. It has always 

been our opinion, that with your authority, we had that 
of our Sovereign, and of our nation delegated to us. If 
this opinion be forfeited, your servants can neither act 
with spirit nor success: for under the control of a su¬ 
perior commission, they dare not, they cannot exert the 
powers with which they alone are entrusted. Their weak¬ 
ness and disgrace become conspicuous ; and they are held, 
in derision by your enemies.” 1 

The first of the requisitions which Sir John Lindsay 
made upon the President and Council was to appear in 
his train, when he went in state to deliver to the Nabob 
his Majesty’s letter and presents. They conceived, that, 
as the servants of the Company had heretofore been the 
medium through which all communications to the princes 
of India had been made, and they had been considered in 
India the immediate representatives of the British 
monarch, and the highest instrument of his government, 
they could not appear in the train of Sir John Lindsay 
without degradation in the eyes of the natives, and a for¬ 
feiture of the dignity and influence of the Company which, 
as they had no instructions upon the subject, they did not 
think themselves at liberty to resign. With the assign¬ 
ment of these reasons, they respectfully signified to Sir 
John Lindsay the inability under which they found them¬ 
selves to comply with his request. This brought on an 
interchange of letters, which soon degenerated into bitter¬ 
ness and animosity on both sides. 2 

Among the reasons which the President and Council as¬ 
signed for declining to appear in the train of Sir John 
Lindsay, they had stated, that any suspicion, disseminated 
in the country, of the annihilation or diminution of the 
Company’s power ‘‘might, at this crisis particularly, 

i Letter to the Court of Proprietors, dated July 20Ui, 1771, R is’ Appendix, 

P '* 4 u°\, c » AnrwviirtiT i) *245— 253. In the commencement of the correspon- 
* H»ns * Ph • » V Lindsay was that of aifivntin# c.mdcsc<*n>ii.*n a toon 

The Uovcrnn.cnt of M uir,, wore 
f vu\ n k iinnnftd and treated him with unnecessary dciercnco. lheir more 
prmient^com'se would have been to have refrained from all disenssion with 
Tiim. until they had received instructions tr<>m England ; as they could not bo 
c>.|x ctul t.i recognise poweri.utterly iiKoinpatible with tlii-sc which the Court 
ot Directors had apprised them, had been conferred upon the commander <.f 
the king's ships in India, nml His M.-j sty’s representative in tIieUtU).Ucf 
Persia, only. — \X. 
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prove fatal to the existence of the Company, and the in¬ 
terests of the nation in India: because they were on the 
brink of a war with the most formidable power in India, 
which it would require all their efforts to avoid, while 
they feared that all their efforts would be insufficient.” 1 
This apprehension was a good deal exaggerated, to serve 
the present purpose ; and the exaggeration yielded an ad¬ 
vantage to Sir John Lindsay, of which he immediately 
availed himself. He was very sorry, he said, to find them 
on the brink of a dreadful war, which was all but in¬ 
evitable. He pressed upon them the consideration of the 
importance of peace to a commercial body. And as he 
was sent out to watch over the execution of the eleventh 
article, of which peace was the main object, he begged they 
. would lay before him such documents and explanations, 
as “ would make him acquainted with the real state of the 
Company’s affairs.” 2 He also informed them, that he was 
commanded by his Majesty to apply to them for a full 
and succinct account of all their transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcot since the late treaty of Paris ; and inquire 
with the utmost care into the causes of the late war with 
the Subah of the Deckan and Hyder Ali, and the reasons 
of its unfortunate consequences.” 3 To this point the re¬ 
ply of the President and Council was in the following 
terms : duplicates of our records, and very minute and 
circumstantial details of all our transactions, have already 
been transmitted to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, our coustituents. We havo heard, that 
when an inquiry at home into the state of the Com]4nv’s 
affairs was thought necessary, it was signified by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ministry to the Court, of Directors, that they would 
bo callod upon by parliament to produce their records ; 
that they were accordingly called upon by parliament, and 
did produce them. This, we believe, was a constitutional 
course ; but we have never heard that the Company’s pa¬ 
pers and records were demanded by, or surrendered to, 
the ministry alone; for that we believe would bo un¬ 
constitutional. The Company hold their rights by 
act of parliament, their papers and their records arc 
their rights; we are entrusted with them here; we are 
under oath of fidelity, and under covenants not to part 
1 Rous’ Appendix, p.248. 2 ibid. p. 250. 3 Ibid, p.253. 
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■with them ; nevertheless all conditions are subservient to 
the laws; and when we shall be called upon in a legal and 
constitutional way, we shall readily and cheerfully submit 
ourselves, our lives, and fortunes, to the laws of our coun¬ 
try. To break our oath and our covenants would be 
to break those laws. But we hold them sacred and in¬ 
estimable, for they secure the rights and liberties of the 
people.” 1 

Corresponding to the jealousy and dislike with which 
Sir John Lindsay was received by the president and Coun¬ 
cil, were the cordiality and pleasure with which he was re¬ 
ceived by the Nabob and those who surrounded liim. To 
the Nabob he explained, that he was come to recognize 
him as a fellow sovereign with the King of Great Britain, 
and to afford him the protection of that great King 
against all his enemies. The Nabob, who had a keen 
Oriental eye for the detection of personal feelings, was not 
long a stranger to the sentiments with which his Majesty's 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and the Company’s President 
and Council, regarded each other. He described the Pre¬ 
sident and Council as his greatest enemies ; for they with¬ 
drew the greater part of his revenue and power. Sir John, 
who was already prejudiced, and ignorant of the scene in 
which he was appointed to act, fell at once into all the 
views of the Nabob, and the crowd by whom he was beset. 
The Nabob laid out his complaints, and Sir John listened 
with a credulous ear. The Nabob described the policy 
which had been pursued with respect to the native powers 
by the servants of the Company ; and easily made it as¬ 
sume an appearance which gave it to the eye of iSir John 
a character of folly, or corruption, or both. He drew the 
line of policy which at the present moment it would have 
gratified his own wishes to get the Company to pursue ; 
and he painted it in such engaging colours, that Sir John 
Lindsay believed it to be recommended equally by the sense 
of justice, and the dictates of wisdom. The King’s Com*, 
missioner, measuring his own consequence by that of the 
master whom he served, and treating the Company and 
their servants as not worthy of much regard, on the score 
either of wisdom or of virtue, widened the difference 
between the partnership sovereigns of the Carnatic. The 

1 Rous’ Appendix, p. 257. 
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royal^ functionary assumed tlie character of protector of 
the Nabob; and appeared to interpose the royal authority, 
between an ally of the crown, and the oppression of the 
Company. The contempt which the Nabob saw bestowed 
upon the authority to which he had been accustomed to 
bend, and the dignity to which he appeared to be exalted 
as an ally of the British King, augmented his opinion of 
the injustice under which he appeared to himself to groan; 
and the letters of the Commissioner to the ministers in 
England were filled with accounts of the oppression exer¬ 
cised by the insolent and rapacious servants of a counting- 
house, over an independent and sovereign prince. The 
feeble discernment which has generally scanned the pro¬ 
ceedings of the East India Company, and which has often 
lavished upon them applause where their conduct has been 
neither virtuous nor wise, has almost uniformly arraigned 
them for not accomplishing impossibilities, and uniting 
contrary effects; for not rendering themselves powerful 
and independent, without trenching upon the power and 
independence of princes, who would suffer their power and 
independence, only in proportion as they were deprived of 
those attributes themselves. Beside this fundamental 


consideration, it was not to be disputed, that, left to him- 
->elt Mohammed Ali could not maintain his possession of 
the province for even a few years ; and that nothing but 
the power of the English could prevent it from falling a 
prey to the neighbouring powers, or even to its own dis¬ 
organization. Though it is not disputed that the rapacity 
of individuals, who preyed upon the Nabob may have 
added to the disorder of his affairs; it is true that the 
poverty of the Carnatic, and the wretched administration 
of the Nabob, enabled it not to fulfil the golden hopes of 
the English, or even to provide for its own necessities. 1 

When the President and Council described themselves 
as on the blink of a war, the circumstances to which they 
alluded were these. In the second article of the treaty, 
which was concluded with Hyder Ali, in 176!), it was 
agreed: a That in case either of the contracting parties 
shall be attacked, they shall, from their respective coun¬ 
tries, mutually assist each other to drive the enemy out;” 
and the party in aid of 'whom the troops were employed, 


1 See Rjiis’ Appendix, No. 17, passim. 
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was to afford them maintenance at a rate which was mu- BOOK V. 
tually determined. This was a condition so highly esteemed chaj>. iv. 
by Hyder, that all hopes of an accommodation with him, — 
on any other terms, were, at the time of the treaty, re¬ 
garded as vain. 

Within a few weeks, Hyder endeavoured to persuade the 
English of the great advantage which he and they would 
derive, from uniting Janojee -Bonsla with them, in triple 
league. He also informed them of his intention to recover 
from Madhoo How, the Peshwa, certain possessions which 
that invader had wrested from him two years before ; and 
requested that they would send him a certain number of 
troops, no matter how small, merely to show to the world 
the friendship which now happily subsisted between the 
English and him. The Presidency, pointing out in what 
manner this, to which the treaty did not bind them, would 
be an act of unmerited hostility against the Mahrattas, 
declined compliance with his request. 

Early in 1770, the Mahrattas invaded his country ; and 
again lie solicited assistance, if it were but a few troops, 
for the sake of the manifestation on account of which he 
had requested them before. If a more substantial aid was 
afforded he professed his readiness to pay three lacks of 
rupees. * It was not very easy for the English now to find 
a pretext. They evaded, procrastinated, and withheld, 
rather than refused compliance with his desire. 

The Mahrattas reduced Hyder to great difficulties, nay 
dangers; and seemed resolved to annex his dominions to 
their spreading conquests. During this period of liis 
distress in which he was obliged to abandon the open 
country aud to depend upon his forts, he endeavoured to 
persuade the English that their own interest was deeply 
concerned in combining with him against the Mahrattas, 
who would touch upon their frontier, and present them a 
formidable neighbourhood, if the barrier which he inter- 
po^ed were broken down. 

P The Mahrattas, too, very earnestly pressed for the 
assistance of the English. They had, indeed, by weight of 
superior numbers, driven Hyder from the open country ; 
butthe protection of his strong holds enabled him still to 
hold out, and they saw the time rapidly approaching, 
when the exhausted state of the country would compel 
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them to retire for want of the means to support their 
army. The skill, therefore, which enabled the English to 
subdue the strongest places with a rapidity which to them 
appeared like magic, rather than natural means, they re¬ 
garded as a most desirable acquisition. To attain this 
object, they endeavoured to work upon the fears of tho 
Nabob ; and in their communication with him, threatened 
cO invade the Carnatic, unless the English complied with 
their desires. 

Ihe difficulties on the part of the President and Council 
were uncommonly great. They state their view of them 
in their consultations, on the 30th of April, 1770. Their 
assisi ance would enable the Mahrattas indeed to prevail 
over Hyder, but of all events that was, probably, the most 
alarming ; the Mahrattas would iu that case immediately 
adjoin the Carnatic, with such an accumulated power, as 
would enable them to conquer it whenever they pleased ; 
and what, when they had power to conquer, the Mahrattas 
would please nobody acquainted with India entertained any 
doubt. If they assisted Ilyder ; that was immediate war 
with the Mahrattas, accompanied with all its burdens 
and dangers. It was not clear, that both united could pre¬ 
vail over the Mahrattas ; and if they did, the power of 
Hyder would bring along with it a large share of the dangers 
to which they would be exposed from the Mahrattas, if so¬ 
vereigns of Mysore. If they stood neuter, and thereby 
attended both parties, either Hyder or the Mahrattas 
most probably the latter, would prevail; and in that case 5 
the victor, whoever he was, would wreak his vengeance on 
the rulers of tho Carnatic. Amid these difficulties, they 
conceived it their wisest policy after all to remain neuter * 
to gain time ; and take up arms, only when the extremity 
could no longer be shunned. 

J he views and wishes of the Nabob wore exceedingly 
different. He was bent upon forming an alliance with the 
Mahrattas. In the first place, he had a personal antipathy 
to Hyder Ali, which in a mind like his was capable of 
weighing down more respectable motives, and made him 
express extreme reluctance to join, or see the English con¬ 
cur, in any thing favourable to Ilyder. In the next place 
the Mahrattas were successful iu working upon the short- 
sighted ambition of the Nabob, with the promise of spleu- 
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did gifts of territory, which, if they had the power of 
giving, they would also have the power of resuming at 
pleasure. But in the third place, he expected, according 
to the opinion of the President and Council, to place the 
English government, by means of the alliance with the 
Mahrattas, in a staio of dependance upon himself; and 
that was what he valued above all other things. “ Once 
engaged in the war,” said they, “wo are at the Nabob’s 
mercy, for we have no certain means of our own. Enter, 
we are told, into an engagement with the Mahrattas ; en¬ 
gage to assist them in the conquest of the Mysore country, 
and they will cede to the Nabob the Ghauts, and all the 
countries dependant on Mysore on this side the Ghauts. 
If we enter into such a measure, utterly repugnant to 
every order and every idea that has been suggested to 
us by our employers, we cannot see any end to the conse¬ 
quences, but utter ruin; we must thenceforth follow tht 3 
schemes of the Mahrattas and the Nabob, wheresoever 
they shall please to drag us, be it to place the Nabob on 
the rnusnud of the Deccan, "or to subjugate the whole 
peninsula.” 

Sir John Lindsay adopted completely the views of the 
Nabob, with regard to the Mahratta alliance: nor was 
there any reproach, or exhortation, or threat, which he 
spared, to entice or to drive the Presidency into that mea¬ 


sure. 

The ministry, it would appear, became in some degree 
alarmed at the accounts which they received of the con¬ 
tentions which prevailed between the King’s Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and the servants of tlio Company in 
India ; and they thought of au expedient; which was, to 
change the person, and leave the authority. Sir John 
Lindsay was recalled, and Sir Robert llarland with an ad¬ 
dition to the marine force, was sent to exercise the same 
powers in his stead. 

Sir IV 1 

1771 Sir Robert took up the same ideas, and the same 

passions exactly, which had guided the mind of Sir John 

Lindsay; and the only difference was, that he was rather 
more intemperate than his predecessor: and in conse¬ 
quence created rather more animosity in his opponents. 
The progress of the lilahrattas had occome still more 
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alarming. In the month of November, they were in the 
possession of the whole of Mysore, excepting the principal 
forts. They had advanced to the borders of the Carnatic : 
and some straggling parties had made plundering incur¬ 
sions. They openly threatened invasion ; and it was ex¬ 
pected that about the beginning of January, when the 
crops would be ready, they would enter the country. The 
ISabob was, or affected to be, in the utmost alarm ; and Sir 
Itobert Harland urged tho Presidency to accept the terms 
of the Mahrattas, who bid high for assistance on the one 
haiid, and threatened fire and sword on the other. In this 
ti \ mg situation, the Presidency vented the most bitter com¬ 
plaints, at being left by the Court of Directors, totally 
without^ instructions . 1 Nevertheless, u although we have 
not yet, say they, “ had any answer from our constituents, 
to the repeated representations of the embarrassments we 
labour under for want of their clear and precise instruc¬ 
tions with respect to our conduct in the present critical 
situation of affairs; yet it is evident from the whole spirit of 
their orders for some years past, that they look upon the 
growing power of the Mahrattas with jealousy and appre¬ 
hension. From this, from an adoption of the same sen¬ 
timents, from a regard to the treaty with Hyder, which 
rather required them to assist than allowed them to join 
in destroying that sovereign, and from a regard to the opi¬ 
nion of the other Presidencies, they determined not to 
comply with exhortations or commands of Sir Robert 
They would have thought it advisable on the other hand 
to support Hyder as a barrier against the Mahrattas had 
not the opposition of the Nabob, supported as he was by 
the minister of the King, placed it, for want of resources, 
out< ’ ‘wer. They d d, therefore, f 01 i 

nouti al; and only to collect a body of troops in some 
central position, where they might best protect the coun¬ 
try in case of attack, and distress the euemy by cutting 
off their supplies. 

1 “It is with infinite concern tho Committee observe that, notwithstaiulinc 
their repeat*. I and earnest representations to tiie Court of Directors, of Hie 
veiycnncul situation ofufl ors w rti respect to the Mahrattas ami Hyder Ally 
mcii were so rally nd In ! to rive ua 

ivn- sciihmont.s and orders with re i>ect to the conduct they would wish n S to 
n 80 lra P° rta,,t ttI ‘^ i,,tei : matter, still find <mi Ives not 

without tho least Intimation of tlu.ii opinion tl noon »! 
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The MahrattaS, notwithstanding their threats, had not, 
it would appear, any serious intention of invading the 
Carnatic; for in the month of January, 1772, the Nabob 
and Sir Robert, finding the Presidency inflexible against 
their project of alliance, found the means of prevailing 
upon them to promise a cessation of hostilities till the 
pleasure of the British King should be known. 1 The 
Mahrattas were afraid of provoking the English to join 
Hyder Ali; and they began now to feel their situation 
abundantly uneasy. The activity and capacity of that 
great leader were still able to give them incessant an¬ 
noyance; and the country was so excessively ravaged and 
exhausted, that the means of subsisting an army could no 
longer be found. They became, therefore, desirous of an 
accommodation ; and in the beginning of July consented 
to a peace, for which, however, they made Hyder pay very 
dearly, both in territorial and pecuniary sacrifices. 2 

If a judgment may bo formed from this instance, the 
chance for good government in^ India, if the ministers of 
the crown were to become, and the East India Company 
cease to be its organ, would undergo an unfavourable 
change. The course into which the ministers of the 
crown would have plunged the nation bears upon it every 
mark of ignorance and folly ; that which was pursued by 
the East India Company and their servants is eminently 
characterized by prudence and firmness. 

Amid the pecuniary wants of the Nabob and the Presi¬ 
dency, both had often looked with a covetous eye to the 
supposed riches of tho King of Tanjore. They considered 
the natural fertility of his country, and his general 
exemption from the ravages of the war which had deso¬ 
lated the rest of the province ; but they did not consider 
that the temporizing policy by which ho had laboured to 
save himself from the resentment of all parties, had ofteu 
cost him considerable sums ; that the wars which raged 
around and perpetually threatened himself, had imposed 
upon him the maintenance of an army, as great as he 
could possibly support; that the country which he go¬ 
verned, though fertile, was small ; that the expense of a 

i That they gave money, ami gave largely, appears plainly from a letter iu 

Hons* Appendix, p. 952 , . .. .. ori 

- '•ee 1* irst Report, at supra, p. 2$, and Appendix, Nos. 22, 23; and 

tlie Papers published by the Directors, iu Rous 1 Appendix, r\os. 17 and 2>. 
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court aims to be as grand in a small, as in an extensive 
country; that the expense of protecting a small country is 
comparatively heavy; that hardly any government has 
ever yet been so good, as not to expend as much as it 
could possibly drain from its subjects ; and that the govern¬ 
ment of Tanjore was a true specimen of the ignorance 
and rudeness of the Hindus. 

In the war with Hyder, the Raja of Tanjore had not 
only contributed less, both in troops and treasure, to the 
maintenance of the war than was expected of him, but was 
known to have held a correspondence with Hyder ; and if he 
did not afford, at any rate promised, assistance. Without 
making any allowance for the current policy of the feeble 
princes in India, who aim at contributing as little as pos¬ 
sible to the wars of the greater powers, from which they 
see not that they have any thing to gain, and by profes¬ 
sions of friendship for both parties, to avert the dangers 
of their resentment, the Company and the Nabob were 
sufficiently disposed to bfcve treated the Raja as a faithless 
ally. In the treaty, however, which they concluded with 
Hyder in 1769, they insisted upon including the Mahratta 
chieftain, Morari Rao, whose territories would have formed 
a convenient conquest for Hyder ; and he refused to ac¬ 
cept the condition unless the Raja of Tanjore was admitt< d 
to the same protection. That the Raja might not appear 
to owe his safety to the inter position of Hyder, the English 
pretended to regard him as their partisan, and included 
him in the treaty as their own ally. 

In their letter to the Select Committee at Fort 
St. George, dated 17th March, 1769, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors said, “It appears most unreasonable to us that the 
Raja of Tanjore should hold possession of the most fruit¬ 
ful part of the country, which can alone supply our armies 
with subsistence, and not contribute to the defence of the 
Carnatic. We observe tho Nabob makes very earnest re¬ 
presentations to you on this subject, wherein he takes 
notice that the Zemindars of the Carnatic have been sup¬ 
ported, and their countries preserved to them by the i de¬ 
ations of our forces employed in his cause; and that 
not)dug was more notorious, than that three former 
princes of the Carnatic had received from the Tanjore 
Raja seventy, eighty, nay even one hundred lacks of 
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upees at a time. We therefore enjoin you to give the BOOK V. 
Nabob such support in his pretensions as may be chap. iv. 

effectual ? and if the Raja refuses to contribute a just pro- *-- 

portion to the expense of the war, you are then to pursue 11 
such measures as the Nabob may think consistent with 
the justice and dignity of his government. Whatever 
sums may, in consequence of the above orders, bo obtained 
from the Raja of Tanjore, we expect shall be applied to 
the discharge of the Nabob’s debt to tho Company ; and if 
more than sufficient for that purpose, to the discharge of 
his debts to individuals.” 1 

Upon this injunction of tho Court of Directors, tho 
Select Committee deliberated on the 13th of September, 

1769. “ With regard,” they say, “to the demand recom¬ 

mended to be made on the King of fanjoro, our situation 
at this time is such, for want of money, that, if there were 
no other obstacles, that alone would put it utterly out of 
our power to undertake an expedition against him. The 
treaty of 1762 being before the Hon. Court, considering 
also, on the other hand, the late conduct of the King of 
Tanjore, we certainly should not postpone an undertaking 
bo warmly recommended, if it were in our power now to 
attempt it consistently with good policy and the safety of 
the Carnatic. But as the case is, were the difficulty of 
money out of the question, it would become a point of 
.serious consideration, whether an attompt upon Tanjore 

might not again involve us in a war with Hyder Ally, as 
tho Raja is expressly included in the treaty lately made 
with Hyder Ally Khan. However unreasonable it may be, 
that he should enjoy the benefits derived from the govern¬ 
ment of the Carnatic without contributing his proportion 
of its expense; and however impolitic, and contrary to the 
natural rights of government, to suffer such a powor to 
remain independent in the heart of the province, we must 
submit to necessity, and the circumstances of the times. 

He has, indeed, lately made some objections by bis letters 
to the payment of his annual pesheush, alleging in excuse 
the great expense of the troops sent to join our army; 
although, as the Nabob inform us, it be contrary to the 
custom of the country for tributary princes to make any 
demands for the charges of troops furnished to the power 

i Official Papers in Rons’ Appendix, pp. 525, 520. 
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to whom they are tributary, while employed within the 
districts dependant on such power. Should he persist in re¬ 
quiring an abatement in the peshcush due on account of 
hi3 late charges, it might furnish us with a just pretext to 
accuse him of a breach of his engagements, and to take 
our measures accordingly when our situation 'will admit 
of it. But as the case now is w’ith us; under difficulties 
to provide the money necessary even for our current ex¬ 
penses ; doubtful of the intentions of the Mahrattas; 
suspicious of the designs of the Subah : and apprehensive 
of the King of Tanjore’s calling upon Hyder for aid, and 
thus, raising a fresh flame, the Committee are clearly of 
opinion, that at this juncture the undertaking would bo 
impolitic and unwarrantable.” 1 
The Raja had urged, that, instead of having any money, 
the late expenses, which was the fact, had involved him 
deeply in debt; and he prayed, if a remission could not be 
granted, at any rate for a delay in the payment of the 
exacted tribute; an indulgence to which the expense in¬ 
curred by him in sending troops to assist in the wars of 
the Nabob afforded, he thought, a reasonable claim. 2 

Early in the month of February, 1771, the Presidency 
received intelligence that the Raja of Tanjore was setting 
<<ut upon the expedition against one of his neighbours the 
Poly gar of San putty, one of the Marawars.* On the J 1th 
of February, the President wrote to the Raja, that as Mar 
rawar belonged to the Nabob, as n dependency of the Cap* 
natic, it was contrary to the treaty between the Raja and 
him, to make war upon that country, and that, as the 
English were guarantees of that treaty, it was their duty 
to request he would relinquish his design. 4 

r i ho Raja represented that lianamantagoody was a 
district of country which did belong to the King of Tan¬ 
jore, aud was actually in his possession at the time of the 
conclusion of the treaty of 1762 ; that it had been unjustly 
seized by the Marawar chief, while the armies of Tanjore 



• Papers, ut supra, p. G31. * ] bid . §63, ftG4. 

3 1 f v ic v.as DO such person as the Polyttar of Sanputty. The author has 
mistaken, apparently, the title of the Polypur of Itamnad, for the name of his 
province, j he word occurs in the proceeding of the Madras Government 
Satpmt •. an > is correctly used, as the *• The Kajah of Tanjore sent a force 
airaimt tie- Satputtv's country“Tondcra, • «• S ■••• .<iyto : d r tV. v,. 

< t.\ i !u- proper title is Seta>pati, chief of the “Seta,” or bridge, the rocks 
extendi;ip from tlie continent to Itamiseram.—W. 

« Papers, ut supra, p. &74. 
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were engaged in the service of the Nabob; that the King 
of Tanjore, at the time when the Nabob was setting out 
upon his expedition to Madura, had represented the neces¬ 
sity of wresting back this territory from the Marawar, but 
the Nabob professed to have undertaken the expedition 
against Madura only upon the strength of the assistance 
which he expected from his dependants, and therefore re¬ 
quested the execution of his design might be delayed, till 
that expedition was accomplished; that he had represented 
the necessity of recovering the territory in question to the 
President himself, who had offered no objections. u For 
these reasons,” said he, “ I was in hopes to this day, that 
the Nabob and your honour would give strict, orders to 
Mam war to restore our country. I also wrote to my va¬ 
keel on that head. But you and the Nabob did not get 
the country restored to me. Besides which, when the ele^ 
phants relating to my present from Negapatmiin were 
coming, Nalcooty , 1 pretending that the vessel was driven on 
shore by a storm in his seaports, seized the said elephants, 
and detained them ; concerning which I sent him word, as 
well as to your honour; but he did not return them to me. 
If I suffer Marawar to take possession of my country, Nal¬ 
cooty to seize my elephants, and Tondiman to injure my 
country, it will be a very great dishonour to me among my 
people, to see such compulsions used by the Polygars. 
You are a protector of my government. Notwithstanding, 
you have not settled even a single affair belonging to me! 

“If I stay quiet, I shall greatly hurt my dignity. Where^ 
fore, I marched myself. If you now advise me to desist, 
what answer can I give? In the treaty, it was not for¬ 
bidden to clear the country possessed by Marawar, or to 
undertake any expedition against the Polygars, who may 
use compulsions. Since it i so, it cannot be deemed con¬ 
trary to the treaty .” 2 

The Presidency urged, that, whatever was the truth with 
regard to the facts set forward by the Raja, he knew that 
they were disputed by the Nabob ; and for that reason, 
was guilty, because he had taken upon himself to be judge 
and executioner in his own cause, when he ought to have 
reserved the decision ^o the English government. In his 
defence, the Raja observed : “ You were pleased to write, 

1 The Little Marawar. * Papers, ut supra, pp. G08, 614. 
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that if I desi3t in my present expedition, you will then 
settle the affairs in a reasonable mannei. I continued to 
speak to you for this long time concerning this affair; but 
you have not settled it. Notwithstanding, if you now 
■write that I did not acquaint you before I began it, what 
answer can I make to it ? I did not undertake to do any 
thing contrary to the hereditary custom observed.” 1 

The Nabob called upon the Presidency, with unusual 
force and boldness of importunity, to make war upon the 
Raja ; as the honour of his government was concerned in 
chastising a refractory dependant; and the honour of the 
Company’s government was concerned in supjiorting a 
faithful ally. Sir John Lindsay vehemently urged the 
same conclusions, not without reproaches, that the Presi¬ 
dency were betraying the Nabob, and violating their duty, 
by even deferring the assistance which he required.' 

On both hands, the Presidency were assailed by the 
greatest difficulties. There was imminent danger that the 
views of Sir John Lindsay, who was the creature of the 
ministry, would prevail at home; and that the Council, 
should they refuse to join with the Nabob, would be con¬ 
demned, punished, and disgraced. They were restrained, 
on the other hand, by the consideration of the want of 
money; of the improbability of receiving sufficient funds 
fium the Nabob ; ot the danger, while the troops were en¬ 
gaged in a distant quarter, of an attack upon the Circars 
- y the Nizam ; and of a war with the Mahrattas with 
whom the king of Tanjore was allied, and who already 
hung over the Carnatic with alarming menaces. They be¬ 
lieved that, bcsido the Nabob’s old passion for the con¬ 
quest of Tanjore, he was at present stimulated by the 
dc s;rc of that part of the Mysore country which lay on 
tin* Carnatic ride of the passes, and which ho had been 
promised by the Mahrattas, as the price of the assistance 
which they wished to receive ; that he now despaired of 
bniug able to persuade the English to give that assistance; 
but expected, if he could inveigle them into a war with 
the King of Tanjore, that they would then be glad to 
form an alliance with the Mahrattas, in order to escape 
the calamity of their amis. In these circumstances, the 
Governor and Council bitterly complained, that they were 

1 Fai-er*, ut t :pra, pp. C45, <309. 2 Ibid. pp. 579, 2S3. 
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left by tlieir honourable masters, with instructions and 
orders which might be construed all manner of ways ; and 
that, whatever course they took, they were sure of con¬ 
demnation if they failed ; could expect approbation, only 
as a consequence of success. 1 Ikey resolved to collect as 
much of the army and of the military stores at Trichinopoly, 
as could be done without appearing to prepare for war ; 
and to abstain from hostilities unless unavoidably involved 
in them. 

Inquiring into the supposed dependence of the Marawar 
country, the Presidency found, that both Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly had alternately made use of their power to 
set up and put down the chiefs oi Marawar. But in con¬ 
clusion, “ it appears,” they said. “ to us, that the only right 
over them is power, and that constitutionally they are 
independent of both ; though Trichinopoly, since it has 
been added to the government of the Carnatic, having 
been more powerful than Tanjore, hath probably received 
more .submission from them.” Between states in India, 
« power,” they remark generally, “ is the only arbitrator 
of right ; established usages or titles cannot exempt one 
state from a dependence on another, when superior force 
prevails ; neither can they enforce dependence where 
power is wanting” 2 

These reasonings and conclusions, with regard to Tan- 


i See these considerations balanced, au<l this ? ft vcrc condemnation passed 
Q pon their employers, raters, ut supra, pp. GG2, 6G3, GGG, GT.». 

*-i Jbid.pp.0s2, 6t>2*. According to this account, there is no ernmitution in 
India but the lmv of the si ' 1 fact is 

not much err if I said always) been mistaken l.y the in.i. curate minds 
which hitherto have cuiiti mpl.ited Indian affairs.—M. 

This cou scarcely bo called the constitution of India, although it was the 
politU al condition of the country, (.'rowing out of the anarchy consequent upon 
Mohammedan invasion, particularly in the South of India. The opera- 


r»f the * Moguls in the Dekhin, although they broke to pieces the enn- 

1 . , . ... i ...- 



? 0t rt l ivincu>V* 1 in the present instance, nothli r could bevenker 

’ 

Tanjore Son Mttrawa. IMrto* the.yi,.ur of the IWj-an k^.1 of 


Madura, Kamt.ad and Maraiva -..ere sabtcoUo it ; Iwt.ufm Us M. « ersion, the 
btcal 

intosep.ir.ite i.rbt vHiel« were occasiuiiall: 

, , . of Madura and Tanjure. but which were never 

really subject to either. N other canid the Baj.ih of T««jme he considered 
ns at ony time the subject m the Xavab of the Carnatic, a though occasional 
pr>. client existed for the levy of a peshpu^h from his tears,' >\. 
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BOOK V. jore, bare date in the records of the Presidency from the 
chap. iv. beginning of February to the end of March. On the 12th 

—-- of June, when Trichinopoly was sufficiently supplied with 

1771 - stores for defence, and the question was to be determined 
whether more should be sent, the Nabob dissuaded from any 
further preparations ; alleging that the Mahrattas would 
never give the necessary respite for undertaking an ex¬ 
pedition against Tanjore, and that to him every article of 
expense, however small, was an object of importance. 
Upon this, the Presidency express themselves in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: “ When we consider the earnest and re¬ 
peated solicitations urged by the Nabob to engage us in 
an expedition against Tanjore ; when we consider the 
taunts and reflections cast on us by Sir John Lindsay for 
refusing to comply with the Nabob’s requisition of pro¬ 
ceeding immediately against Tanjore at a time when we 
were unprepared; when we consider that our apprehensions 
from the Mahrattas are not nearly so great, since most of 
the grain is now collected in the different forts, which 
would render it difficult for an army of Mahrattas to sub¬ 
sist ; all these circumstances considered, it appears strange 
that the Nabob should so suddenly alter his opinion, and 
should now decline entering on the expedition, which he 
so lately and so earnestly urged us to undertake.” They 
conjectured, that, as his grand motive for urging the 
expedition at first, was to force them into an alliance 
with the Mahrattas, so now, despairing of that event, ho 
wished not to give tho Mahrattas a pretext for overrun¬ 
ning his dominions. 1 

On the 24th of July, the Committee resolved, first, that 
an expedition against the Raja would, in itself, be advisable, 
hut being contrary to the inclination of tho Nabob, ought 
not to be undertaken ; secondly, that negotiation should 
be used instead of war, and that the negotiation, in which 
the Nabob wished the English not to appear, should bo 
left to be conducted by that ostensible prince.* 

No sooner was conference attempted than the Raja de¬ 
clared, that he had already u referred all differences be¬ 
tween him and the Nabob to the Company, and that, he 
wished the Company would mediate between them ; that 
he was ready and willing to settle terms of accommoda- 
1 Paper?, ut supra, pp. 684, 68ft. 2 Ibid. p. 696. 
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tion under the guarantee of the English, on whose faith BOOK Y. 
and promise ho would rely ; but that lie would never chap. iv. 
trust the Nabob without the security of the English ; as —~— 
he well knew the Nabob’s intentions were to accommodate 1/71 * 
matters for the present, but that he had had intentions 
whenever opportunity should offer in future. ’ 1 

On the 29th of July, the demands of the Nabob were 
presented to the Raja’s vakeel at Madras; but as he re¬ 
quired fifteen or twenty days to receive the instructions 
of his master, and as the distance of Madras would aid 
the Raja in spinning out the time till the commencement 
of the rains, the Nabob proposed to send his two sons to 
Trichinopoly ; the eldest, Omdut ul Omrah, to conduct 
the negotiations ; and tho younger, Mader ul Mulk, to 
manage the supply of the army ; while the negotiation, he 
thought, should be supported, by the show of inevitable 
war, if the Raja declined implicit submission/ 2 

Now was required a decision on the question, what, if 
the war should issue in a conquest, was to bo done with 
Tanjore. The Presidency knew, that the grand cause of 
tho reluctance which tho Nabob had latterly shown to the 
war, was a fear lest the Company should conquer Tanjore 
for themselves ; and, that there was no accommodation, 
how unfavourable soever, which he would not make with 
the Raja, rather than incur the hazard of so hateful a 
result. The Nabob offered to give the Company ten lacs 
of pagodas, if, after conquering, they delivered Tanjore, in 
full dominion, to him. Tho Presidency wished to reserve 
the question for the proper authorities in England, but tho 
Nabob would not consent. The Presidency imagined, that 
as they had now convinced the Raja of the hostile designs 
both of themselves and the Nabob, it was highly dan¬ 
gerous to leave him possessed of power, which he would 
have an interest in lending to the French, or any other 
enemy ; and as they could not proceed to v>ar, except v itli 
the consent of the Nabob, it was therefore best to comply 
with his terms. 3 

Early in September, the young Nabob, (such was the 
name by which the English generally spoke of Omdut id 
Omrah) who had repaired j^o Trichinopoly, to conduct the 
negotiation, reported to General Smith, the commander 

1 Fapera. ut supr, p. 717. * Ibid. pp. 716, 720. 3 Ibid. p. 726—731. 
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BOOK Y. of the English troops, that nothing but compulsion would 
cifai*. iv. bring the Raja to the submission required. The army was 
ready to march on the 12th of September; but the de¬ 
partment of supplying the army had been entrusted 
wholly to the Nabob’s second son ; and it was found upon 
inquiry that there was not rice in the camp for the con¬ 
sumption of a single day. 1 

The greatest exertions were made by the general to en¬ 
able the army to move ; and on the 16th it arrived before 
Vellum, a fortress of considerable strength, and one of 
the great bulwarks of Tanjore. The battery, having been 
constructed first in a wrong place, was not ready till the 
morning of the 20th ; and the breach could not have been 
made practicable till about three o’clock the next after¬ 
noon, but towards evening the garrison stole out of the 
fort. 2 


On the 23rd the army again marched, and encamped 
before Tanjore. They broke ground late on the evening of 
the 29th, and by that time began to be distressed for want 
of provisions. On the 1st of October, the enemy made 
a strong sally, which threatened to have considerable 
effects: but Major Vaughan, the officer against whoso 
post it was directed, acted with firmness and judgment, 
and the attack was repelled without much loss. The 
operations proceeded but slowly. The 27ih of October 
had arrived, when the engineers reported that the breach 
would be practicable the next morning. On that day the 
young Nabob signed a peaco with the Raja, and hostilities 
ceased. 3 

The Raja engaged to pay eight lacs of rupees for arrears 
of pesheush ; 30,50,000 for the expense of the expedition ; 
to rdstore whatever he had taken from the Mura wars ; and 
to aid with his troops in all the wars of the Nabob. Vel¬ 
lum was the principal difficulty. It was finally agreed, 
that it should be restored to the Raja, hut demolished if 
tho Nabob chose. 








Before this event, a dispute had arisen about the plun¬ 
der. Omdut ul Omrah was informed, that, by the usage 
of war, the plunder of all places, taken by dorm, belonged 
to tho captors. Omdut ul Omrah, unwilling ta lose the 


1 General Smith’s Lettc., Ibid. 742. 2 Papers, at supra, p.714 -730. 

3 Ibid. p. 755—790. 
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plunder of Tanjore, offered a sum of money in lieu of it 
to the troops. His offer was not satisfactory ; and.a dis¬ 
agreeable and acrimonious correspondence had taken place. 
By concluding a peace, before the reduction of the fort, 
any allowance to the army was a matter of gratuity, not 
of right. 1 

The presidency were struck, as they say, with “ alarm,” 
when, expecting every hour to hear of the fall of Tanjore, 
they were accosted with the news of the conclusion of a 
peace. They expi eased the greatest dissatisfaction with 
the terms, which ought, in their opinion, to have been 
nothing less than the surrender of the fort at discretion. 
The terms were not only inadequate; but no security, they 
said, was provided for the execution of them . ich as they 
were. On this account, they held it necessary to keep 
themselve s prepared as for immediate war. Orders were 
sent out to give up Vellum without further instructions. 
The expectation was entertained, that the Baja would not 
be exact to a day in the delivery of the money and jewels 
he had agreed to resign. This happened. The want of 
punctuality was pronounced a breach of the treaty ; the 
guns had not yet been drawn out of the batteries ; and 
the troops were under the walls of Tanjore : the lort of 
Vellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and Elangad, were 
demanded : a renewal of hostilities was threatened as the 
only alternative : the helpless Raja could do nothing but 
comply. 2 

In averting from themselves the effects of this disap¬ 
probation, tbo General stated, that he communicated to 
Omdut ul Omrah the progress of the siege, and the great 
probability of success: that he had no control over tho 
negotiation, and was bound by his instructions to desist 
from hostilities the moment tho Nabob desired : on the 
other hand, Omdut ul Omrah affirmed, that he took not 

a step without* consulting the General; that the troops 
wevo nuclei' the greatest apprehension on account of tho 
rains which had begun ; that when the breach was partly 

made he stated the terms to which the Baja had yielded 
declaring that he would not accept them, if the fall of tho 
place were assured ; that the General replied, he could not 
say he world take the place, but he would endeavour to 
1 Papers, ut supra, p.827. 2 Ibid.pp. 930, 931. 
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take it; that being asked his opinion, whether the Raja 
would give such terms as he now offered, if the siege were 
unsuccessful, the General said, “ My opinion is, that in 
that case he will give you nothing, but if he does he is a 
great fool; ” that when asked if he would guarantee equi¬ 
valent terms in case the enterprise miscarried, he repelled 
the proposal; that when peace was then held up to his 
view, as what in that case appeared the most politic choice, 
he replied, “It was well; it was at the Nabob’s option.” 1 

Before all things were settled with Tanjore, the Nabob 
made application for the Company’s forces to reduce the 
two Marawar Polygars. The Governor and Council, in 
their letter upon this to the Court of Directors, make the 
following pertinent remarks ; “ It is well worthy of obser¬ 
vation that Marawar and Nalcooty are the two Polygars 
whom the Raja of Tanjore attacked in the beginning of the 
year, asserting their dependence on his government; while 
the Nabob claimed the right of protecting them, as tri¬ 
butaries to the government of Trichinopoly. It was in 
this cause that the late Plenipotentiary 2 took the field of 
controversy ; asserted the Nabob’s pretensions to us, who 
did not deny them ; exaggerated the outrage of the Raja 
of Tanjore in taking arms against them : and extolled their 
obedience and submission to the Nabob’s government : 
and he will «av, he compelled us to vindicate the Nabob’s 
dignity. A\hat honours are due to the minister’s zeal for 
his friend's cause! Mark now the reasoning of that friend : 
the Raja humbled ! Marawar and Nalcooty, from obedient 
dej^endants, become immediately dangerous and ungo¬ 
vernable delinquents ; and there can be no safety to the 
Nabob’s government unless they are reduced.” 3 

Notwithstanding the contradiction which the Presidency 
tli as remarked in the pretexts of the Nabob, they con¬ 
sented, without any difficulty in this case, to undertake 
the expedition. The season of the rains of necessity de¬ 
layed their operations ; but in the meantime inquiries 
were made ; terms were Settled with the Nabob ; and the 
army was kept ready at Trichinopoly, the nearest of the 
stations to the place of attack. 

The Nabob imputed no other crime to the Mara wars, 

1 Papers, ut supra, y<p.' "3, 857. 2 Sir John Lindsay. 

3 Tanjore Papers, ut supra, p. I0$2. 
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except tlieir not sending troops to tlie late war upon Tan- BOOK V. 
jore, and not paying the money which he exacted of them. chap. rv. 

And the Presidency acknowledged that he had no right ——- 

over them whatsoever, but that right of oppression, which 1 ' /1 * 
is claimed by the strong man over the weak. The reason 
for concurring with the Nabob in his desire to attack 
them, was, that the Nabob, by his ill-usage, had made 
them his enemies. They concurred, they said, “ not to 
gratify the Nabob’s revenge on those Polygars; but be¬ 
cause, if tiioy were not originally and naturally, he has 
made them his enemies ; and therefore it is necessary 
they should be reduced. It is necessary ; or it is good 
poliev they should. AVe do not say it is altogether just; 
for justice and good policy are not often related. - 1 

The objects, however, of the Nabob and of the Company 
were somewhat different. The ardent passion of the 
Nabob was to destroy every creature who bore any rule in 
the country, and place the whole under his own immediate 
authority. The intention of the Company was by no 
means to proceed to “ the total extirpation of the Polygars; 
but onlv to reduce them to such a state of dependence, by 
seizing "their forts and strong-holds, as might prevent their 
being troublesome in future.” 2 

The Nabob’s application for reduction of the Marawars 
was made at the beginning of November, 1771 ; at the 
beginning of December, when the concurrence and views 
of the Presidency were understood, he recommended, if 
not a dereliction, at any rate a suspension of tho design, 
for fear of the Malnuttas ; and at'the beginning of March, 

177^ he renewed liis application for undertaking tho ex¬ 
pedition. On the 12th of May, a force consisting of 120 
artillery -men, 400 European infantry, three battalions of 
sepoys," six battering cannon, a body of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
and two of his battalions of sepoys, marched from Trichi- 
nopoly, accompanied by Omdut ul Omrah, who was de¬ 
puted by his father to conduct all operations, not military, 
connected with the expedition. They arrived, having met 
with no opposition, at Ramuadaporam, tho caprtal oi the 
greater Marawar, on the 28th. The batteries were opened 
in the morning of the 2nd of April, and a practicable 

> Tanjoro rapers, ut supra, p. 909, combined with p. 1035, par. 54. 

2 Ibid. p. 1081. 
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breach was effected before the evening. This time a bar¬ 
gain had been made with the Nabob, that he should not 
forestall the wishes of his allies, by the precipitate con¬ 
clusion of a peace. Terms were, however, offered both by 
Omdut ul Omrah and the General, which, notwithstanding 
their inadequate means of resistance, the people of the 
Polygar refused. The fort was assaulted the same evening, 
and carried with the loss of only one European and two 
sepoys killed. The Polygar, a minor of only twelve years 
of age, with his mother, and the Dowan, were taken in 
the place ; and soon reduced to a situation which extorted 
the compassion of Englishmen. The Nabob bargained for 
the plunder by a sum of money to the troops. 1 

The Nabob’s troops, before the 15th of June, were put 
in possession of all the forts in great Marawar; and on 
the 16th, the army began its march toward the other prin¬ 
cipality of that name. The Polygar had betaken himself 
to a strong-hold, named Kala-Koil, or Carracoil. surrounded 
by thick woods, which they approached on the morning 
of the 23rd. An English^officer, with a detachment of the 
army, was sent to approach by a road on the opposite side, 
with a hope, cither of drawing off some of the enemy’s 
attention, or of finding an opportunity to enter by sur¬ 
prise. In the meantime submissive offers arrived from 
the Polygar. To guard against any stratagem to amuse, 
the advance of the troops was not interrupted till the 
morning of the 25th,* when Omdut ul Omrah gave the 
General notice that peace was concluded, and requested 
that orders might be sdht to stop the detachment. The 
orders, it seems, were intrusted to the Polygar’s vakeels * 
the Polygar’s vakeels, it is said, used not the requisite 
diligence ; at any rate the sending of the orders was un¬ 
happily if not criminally mismanaged; the detachment 
advanced; found the Polygar reposing upon the security 
of the treaty, and totally off his guard; with scarcely 
any resistance it entered the place, and the Polygar 
was killed while endeavouring to escape at one of the 
gates. The Nabob, here too, gave a sum of mouey in 
redemption of the plunder. And these sums became 
tho subject of immediate animosities and disputes, among 


* Pa* ers, ut supra, p. 1081—1C83, and 008. 
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the parties by whom pretensions to a share of them were 
advanced. 1 

The settlement of the territory was rendered difficult, 
by excess of misgovernment. The people of the country, 
who had facilitated the conquest by remaining at their 
ploughs, and who expected equal indulgence under one 
despot as another, were turned out of their lands, and 
took arms all over the country. “I must represent to 
you,” said the English officer, who was left to support 
Omdufc ul 0 m rah, (these are the words of a letter addressed 
to the Council,) “that the settling this country in the 
manner expected by the Nabob, requires extremities of a 
shocking nature. When we are marching, we iind all over 
the country most villages abandoned by the men, there 
remaining in them only women and children, who, probably 
if the Nabob persists in this undertaking, must, with other 
poor innocents, become a sacrifice to this conquest. For, 
if any of our baggago remain behind, it is usually taken ; 
our parties and stragglers are attacked. This is done by 
the inhabitants of some village or other. Those villages 
bcim' pointed oul to me, I cannot pass the outrage with¬ 
out punishment ; and not finding the objects on which my 
vengeance should fall, 1 can only determine it by repri¬ 
sals 0 ; which will oblige me to plunder and burn those vil¬ 
lages ; kill every man in them ; and take prisoners the 
women and children. Those are actions which the nature 
of this war will require: for, having no enemy to en¬ 
counter, it is only by severe examples of that kind, that 
we may expect to terminate it, so as to answer the end 


proposed.” 2 

Complaining, that they were left without any specific 
instructions by the Court of Directors, that they were 
commanded generally to support the Nabob in all his pre¬ 
tensions that they were blamed as not having given him 
a sufficient support, that they were bullied by the Pleni¬ 
potentiaries to support him more than they could believe 
«M either expedient or Wife, the Governor and Council 

alleged that th« h' 1 W ttftt fncua auJ nllv from 

one step to another, without knowing where to stop, and 
without being able to make those reservations m favour 
of the Company which the interests of the Company ap- 


1 Papers, ut supra, pp. 1083—1080, 1006, 1037. 2 ii .il. p. 1058, 
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BOOK V. peared to require. In this manner had Tanjore been hum- 
ciiap. iv. bled and fleeced : in this manner the two Marawars had 


-been conquered, and delivered up as a dominion to the 

li7*2. Nabob. It must be allowed, that except for a little time 
when he first demanded the attack on Tanjore, the Pre¬ 
sidency had shown themselves abundantly forward to 
second, or rather to excite the Nabob’s ardour for con¬ 
quest of the minor states. The Nabob had only one scru¬ 
ple, the fear of their conquering for themselves. The 
declarations, however, of the Presidency, of the Directors, 
and of the King’s minister plenipotentiary, the interpreta¬ 
tions of the treaty of Paris, and especially the recent ex¬ 
ample in the surrender of the Marawars, raised up a hope 
in his Highness that the time was at last arrived when 
the long-desired possession of Tanjore might be fully ac¬ 
quired. 

In a conference with the President about the middle of 
June, 1773, the Nabob brought complaint, that there was 
now due from Tanjore about ten lacs of rupees, that the 
Raja had applied to the Mahrattas and to Hyder for a body 
of troops, and had encouraged the Colleries to ravage part 
of the Carnatic territory : and intimated his intention of 
subduing him ; all which he desired the President to con¬ 
sider of. 1 

After a few days, at another conference, “ the Nabob ex¬ 
pressed his earnest desire that the expedition should be 
undertaken ; spoke much of his friendship to the Com¬ 
pany ; and to show his regard for them, was willing, in 
case of success, to give them ten lacs of pagodas.” 2 

As the question immediately occurred, what, in case 
the expedition was undertaken, was to be expected from, 
or done with, their neighbours, Hyder, and the Mahrattas ; 
a curious change appeared in the sentiments of the Nabob. 
A friendship, he said, must be established between him 
and Hyder ; for notwithstanding all that he had done to 
procure for the Mahrattas the benefit of English assist¬ 
ance, “ yet he found they were not fair and opkn towards 
him at Poonah ; 3 and that whether he reduced Tanjore or 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 1107. 

2 President’s Peport to the Select Committee, Papers, ut shot*, p. llos. 

3 Ilis not eettdig them the assistance fruin the Pnu'lhh, lie* represented as 
the cause of their want of friendship, sin-, o they believed (of course he had 
tolci them) th it, “ he had ?;m the c*mir< control of the whole English nstion, 
and could make them do as he pleased.” Ibid. 
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did not reduce it, they would still come against him when 
it suited their affairs ; that by God’s blessing, however, if 
he and Hyder were joined, they would, with the assistance 
of the English, keep the Mahrattas effectually, on the other 
side of the Kistnah.” 1 

On the 22nd of June, the question underwent delibera¬ 
tion in the Select, Committee. . As to the complaint about 
the moneys unpaid, the Committeo pass it over as a mat¬ 
ter of slight importance. And as to the other complaint, 
that the Raja was looking to the neighbouring powers for 
support against the Nabob, of which they had before them 
no satisfactory proof, they were constrained to confess, 
that, if it were true, he would not bo to blame. “ That 
the Nabob,” they say, “ has constantly had in view the 
design of conquering Tanjore, will not admit of a doubt. 
We are firmly persuaded, that his chief motive for con¬ 
cluding peace with the Raja, at a time when our troops 
were upon the point of getting possession of the place, 
arose from his jealousy lest the Company purposed at a 
convenient opportunity to take the country from him. 
By that expedition, however, he obtained what he earnestly 
wished for, namely, the removal of that restraint which 
ho thought himself under, by the Company’s guarantee of 

1762 .’* _ 

The Committee next record a solemn declaration, that 

the treaty, which was then concluded, left the Raja at the 
mercy of the IJabob, and bound, by a sense of self-pre¬ 
servation, to seek for protection against him in every 
quarter. “ We then expressed our firm opinion, that the 
peace, concluded without the intervention of the Company, 
would not be considered by the Raja as any .security to 
him ; and that he would avail himself of the first oppor¬ 
tunity of freeing himself from his apprehension* <f the 
Nalob. The intelligence communicated to us by the 
Nabob, of the Raja’s application to the Mahrattas aqd 
HyderAli for assistance, is, in somo measure, confirmed 
by the advices transmitted to us by Mr. Mostyn from 
Poonah: 2 Neither is the conduct of the Raja, in this in- 


1 President’s Report to the Select Committeo, Par i n, xit ^rv^p.UOS. 

* The author of the Defeii e of Lord I \ Intl y' l V .!’• ,3) ; tluit 
the Nabob, people were employ^ to jfcrsonate tho ltajas vakeels at Poonah ; 
that letters kero fabricated; and all sorts of artifice employed to mislead the 
Company’s servants. The Presidency are often complaining that the Nabob’s 


BOOK V. 
chap. iv. 
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BOOK "V . stance, to be wondered at. The apprehensions he before 
chap. iv. had, have been increased by the publication of the Nabob’s 
intention of reducing him ; which has gained credit all 
n °’ over the country. Ho knows that, in our present situa¬ 

tion. we cannot interfere in the disputes between him and 
the Nabob ; that the Nabob did not even allow his vakeel 
to visit the late President. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising, that the Raja should endeavour to 
sti engthen himself, by every means in his power, to 
enable him to withstand any attempts of the Nabob 
against him.” 1 

That the Presidency had reason to pass over in silence, 
or at least with neglect, the complaints of the Nabob' 
respecting the payment of the Raja’s debt, sufficiently ap¬ 
pears from the statement of the facts. Of fifty lacks, 
exacted as the compensation for peace, twelve lacks and 
a half were paid down. By mortgaging jewels and land, to 
the Dutch at Negapatnam, and the Danes at Tranquebar, 
he had contrived to pay the remainder, together with eight 
lacks f >r the peshcusli of two years, leaving a balance of 
only ten lacks upon the whole. 2 

Notwithstanding the absence of criminality on the part 
of Jie Raja, the Presidency resolved that they ought to 
destroy him. “ It is evident,” they say, “ that in the pre¬ 
sent • t v stem, 3 it is dangerous to have such a power in the 
heart of the province : for, as the Honourable Court have 
been repeatedly advised unless the Company can engage 
the Raja to their interest, by a fin i promise of support 
in all his just rights, we look upon it as certain, that 
should any troubles arise in the Carnatic, whether from 
the French or a country enemy, and present a favourable 
Opportunity of freeing himself from his apprehensions of 
Mic Nabob, ho would take part against him, and at such a 
time might be a dangerous enemy in the south. The pro¬ 
priety and expediency, therefore, of embracing the present 



letters ni intelligence slate always a set of facts exactly calculated to support 
the !«•:• whatever it is. at which the Nabob is at that moment drivinr 
1 Pa; ers, ut supra, p. 1117. 

* Sv ’, liie D ttcr to™ the Dutch to the Nat>ob (Ibid. 1273 ; Defence of Lord 
rit/ot, ItUmd. G4. 


- By “ j resent system/’ they mean the orders from Kngland to fumnort the 
Nabob, as uoiolme sovereiim. in all his pretensions; which held their hands 
iiwm Interfe:; j to protect the liaja. 
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pportunity of reducing him entirely, before .such an 
event takes place, are evident.” 1 

Never, I suppose, was the resolution taken to make war 
upon a lawful sovereign, with the view of “ reducing him 
entirely,” that is, stripping him of his dominion.^ and 
either putting him and his family to death, or making 
them prisoners for life, upon a more accommodating prin¬ 
ciple. We have done the Raja great injury. We have no 
intention to do him right. This constitutes a full and 
sufficient reason for going on to his destruction. Such is 
the doctrine ; the practical improvement is obvious. Do 
you wish a good reason for effecting any body’s destruc¬ 
tion ? First do him an injury sufficiently great, and then 
,if you destroy him, you have, in the law of self-defence, an 
ample justification 1 1 

In the opinion of the Presidency, no danger attended the 
operations required for the destruction of the Raja. As 
to Hyder, he had too much business on his hands, and 
knew his own interest too well, to make the English just 
now his enemies on account of the. Raja. With regard to 
the Mahrattas, they were sure to invade the Carnatic, 
whenever they could expect to do so with any success; 
and that would happen neither sooner nor later on account 
of the reduction of Tanjore. 2 

The next point to consider was, the conditions upon 
which the Nabob should be accommodated with the 
destruction of the Raja, and the transfer of his dominion*. 
The first condition was, that the Nabob should 1 advance 
cash, or good bills, sufficient for the expense of the expedi¬ 
tion. The second was, that all sorts of necessaries, ex¬ 
cepting military stores, should he amply provided by the 
Nabob. The third was, that instead of paying for 7,000 
sepoys, he should henceforth pay* for 10,000. Ihe condi¬ 
tion, which the Presidency endeavoured before the first 
war to obtain, but which they afterwards gave up, that of 
reserving the disposal of Tanjoro to the Court of Directors; 
and the maxim laid down by the Directors, and recognised 
by the Presidency, in the case of the M&rawars, viz. that it 
was for the interest of the Company to leave the minor 
chiefs in the Carnatic totally defenceless, as likely to aid 
the Nabob in those schemes of independence which he 
4 Papers, i\t supra, p. 1117. 3 IMk P* H17. 
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incessantly cherished ; were on this occasion totally neg¬ 
lected. 


The Nabob, in these cases, was accustomed to press his 
project eagerly, as long as he found the Presidency reluc¬ 
tant or undetermined ; as soon as he found them engaged, 
and warm in the project, to manifest something of indif¬ 
ference or aversion. So it happened, on the present occa¬ 
sion. The Nabob, after several conferences, told the 
President, “he would not be too pressing upon the ex¬ 
pedition’s being undertaken, without it suited the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs.” The Presidency, however, were in a very 
different disposition; they were determined, and impatient, 
to begin the operations immediately. 1 

The Nabob, without much difficulty, accepted the con¬ 
ditions, on which the Presidency were eager to make for 
him the conquest c? Tanjore; and it -was agreed, that no 
peace should be concluded with the Raja, unless it should 
be found to be absolutely impossible to effect his de¬ 
struction. The general was furnished with his instruc¬ 
tions on the 5th of July. The Nabob bargained with 
the troops, by a sum of money, for the plunder of Tanjore, 
if the place should be taken by storm. And on the 3rd of 
August the army marched from Trichinopoly. 

They encamped, after a skirmish, within a short distance 
of Tanjore, on the 6th of August. On the 13th, the follow¬ 
ing letter was received from the Raja. “The friendship 
and support offered by the English to this country is a 
matter of universal celebration and report among all the 
Mahratta and Rajapoot nations, as well as others. We 
have quietly submitted to the hard terms imposed on us 
by the Nabob ; and have given him all that, by these 
means, ho required. Some deficiency happened in the re- 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 1122, 1120. There is a secret history in ninny of the 
proceedings of the Company’s servants, which it is not possible to bring for¬ 
ward with such evidence as history admits, and which* except i". a wry 
general manner, it is not within the province of history to trace. Such 
articles of evidence us present themselves may be submitted for consideration. 
The Autiior of the JT> tory and management of the East India Company, (inn 
whom no man was bettor acquainted with the peered of Madras, ami who* 
though he is a pre judiced and unfair, 13 not a Mendacious writer* >.iys, (p. 219) 
that the crime of the Raja was his ^ending to borrow money of the Dutch; 
and had he pursued the plan of b irrowincr at Madras “ with more constancy, 
and t*» a much larger extent, the Oueat Folks at Madras might have had an 
Interest in overlv l.ing, ftr some time longer, his designs. But hilja-ji* 
though not more faithless* was less prudent than his father, Pretattpa Sing, 
Who had always an expert agent at Madras to negotiate a loan, when he wished 
to obtain a favour.” 
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ues of the mortgaged lands; for tlie payment of the 
sums so deficient, as well as the last year’s peshcush 
(though the latter had not yet become due) I borrowed of 
the Soucars; and having engaged with them also for an 
additional sum, to discharge what was due to the young 
Nabob and other lesser accounts, I took bills for the whole 
amount, and sent them to the Nabob ; who, having pro¬ 
tested my bills , 1 has set on foot an expedition against 
me. Considering that no deviation of conduct cun by 
any means bo laid to my charge, and that I have fulfilled 
my engagements in respect of the payments I agreed to 
I am confident you can never consent to this measure! 
Some offence should surely be proved upon me, before an 
expedition be undertaken against me ; without any show 
of equity, to wage an unjust war against me, is not con¬ 
sistent with reason. This charitable country is the sup¬ 
port of multitudes of people; if you, Sir, will preserve it 
from destruction, you will be the most great, glorious, and 
honoured of mankind. T am full of confidence, that you 
will neither do injustice yourself, nor listen to the tale of 
the oppressor. I only desire a continuance of that sup- 

i This transaction is chained in the following manner, by the Author rf 
the “Defence of Lord I’igot ” (Introd. p G4.) “ It happened that one Co- 
inera, a clubash of the virtuous Mr. Bonfteld, w ars at Tanjore, when the Nabob 
threatened a second visit. This Comera, .servant of Mr. Rentield was em¬ 
ployed in lending money on mortgages, io him the Raja addressed hiuiseK- 
through him, lie mortgaged to Mr lienflold some districts which had been 
formerly mortgaged to the .>abob ; and obtained from Comoru bills on his 
master, Mr. Ben held, pay ih 6 at lodr.is, for the twelve lacks which by the 

treat v of 1771. were still to be paid. Hut it was not the intention < f the Nabob 
ceire this last instalment. Hi < in the sen a 

was increased. And he now determined at all events to get possession of 
*. II • ■ . 

bailed on him to dor tl iat he rave the draughts : by proper applications he 
raised unexpected scruples in the breast of the delicate Mr. Beuficld. Though 
he now avows that he \ias mortgages to a considerable amount in the Tanjore 
country; vet then., in a more enlightened moment, lie discovered that it wax 
hig duty, as a servant obedient to the orders of the Company, to reject anv 
proposal of lending money on mortgages, lie does not, imb ed, deny that the 
hills were drawn on him : lu> allows them to have 1>cen drawn, and actually 
sent to the Nabob: so far he contradicts his agent. Rut he seems not to know 
who it was that drew them. His own servant, Comoro, dwindles, in his ac¬ 
count, into an nndescribable creature without a name; a Mack man to the 
southward it li whom the virtuous Mr. Renfleld had, indeed, some mercantile 
concerns ’in this sUtcmcnt, the facts of the drawing of the bills, and of their 
not being accepted bv Mr. Renfleld,are established. For the remaining points 
we i):vc onlv the authority of the writer, and the mode of gaining a delicate 
point at Madras; the writer is, it is to be remembered, a partisan; but the mode 
of gaining points at Madras are notorious, habitual, and altogether concor ¬ 
dant with the assertion. , 
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port- which this country has formerly experienced from 
the English, and you will reap the fame so good an action 
deserves.” 1 

Ground was broken before Tanjore, late on tho evening 
of the 20th of August; and a party was advanced to a 
commanding spot within 500 yards of the walls. On the 
23rd, the engineers had run their parallels to the destined 
extent, but had not time to erect a redoubt which was in¬ 
tended to secure their left. On the morning of the 24th 
the enemy sallied in a considerable party, and attacked 
the trenches with musketry. They retired upon the brisk 
advance of the grenadiers ; but not without some loss to 
the English assailants. On the 27th, in the morning, the 
batteries were opened. About the same time the Presi¬ 
dency received from Mr. Mostyn, at Poonah, a letter, to 
say, that a dispute between the Peshwa’s government, and 
that of Berar, afforded present occupation to the Mahrattas, 
and removed the danger of interruption to the expedition 
against Tanjore. The approaches were made, and the 
breaching-batteries opened, early in the morning of the 
14th of September. On the 16th, a passage of twelve feet 
wide was completed across the wet ditch which surrounded 
the walls; and the breach was so considerable, that the 
enemy expected the assault by day-light the next morning, 
when 20,000 fighting men were prepared to defend the 
breach. This hour being permitted to pass, they expected 
nofuri • till the evening; but when the sun was 

in the meridian, and intensely hot, and the garrison had 
mostly retired to obtain a little refreshment and repose, 
the English troops were drawn out, without noise, to the 
assault. The success of the stratagem was complete. The 
t roops enten cl with scarcely any resistance, or any loss. And 
the Raja and his family were taken prisoners in the fori.- 
The Dutch had received the seaport town of Nagore 

1 Paper*, nt supra, p. 1177. 'l l.c tone of the Baja’s letter is Indisputable; 
his assertions with regard to matters of fact are as much, or rather us litre 
valuable, r.s those of the Kalieb. 

2 Paper*, nt supra, p. 1 Pj 7.—12!#. In giving: an account, the. next day, of 

• | . . 

situation of the Raja i truly pitiable, and likewise Monnjet’s (the Generalis¬ 
simo); 1 do therefore Inn «?, us the place has folicn bv the Knglish arms, that 
the Honourable Board *iil exert thejr influence* with his highness, that those 
nritoncr* maybe treated agroeabiy to the rank they once held in this coumrv ’• 
Ibid. p. 121a. J 
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and its dependencies, in assignment for tlie money which BOOK V. 
they had lent to the Raja of Tanjore. It was the wish, chat. iv. 

neither of the English, nor of the Nabob, that they should - 

enjoy the advantage of retaining these possessions. The 1773. 
first protence made use of was, that assistance had been 
lent to the Raja against the late expedition. Before the 
troops withdrew from Tanjore,*a letter was written by the 
Nabob to the Presidency, recording the complaint, and 
demanding assistance to punish the offenders. It was also 
necessary to send information of the charge to the Dutch. 

They utterly denied the facts; and, as there appears to 
have been nothing to prove them, the charge was per¬ 
mitted to drop. Another resource remained. The Dutch 
had purchased Nagore. Upon this the Presidency gravelv 
and solemnly declare: “ As the Raja of Tanjore held his 
lands of the Nabob in fee, he could not, agreeably to the 
feudal system, which prevails all over India, alienate any 
part of this country to any other power, without the con¬ 
sent of his liege lord, the ruler of the Carnatic Payen 
Ghaut.” 1 Upon this foundation, Jhey felt no scruple in 
joining with the Nabob to make war upon the Dutch. Yet 
it is abundantly certain, that such an idea as that of “ land 
held in fee” could hardly enter into the mind of a native 
Indian, even in the way of imagination and conception. 

Such a thing as a feudal system or a liege lord, never had 
a moment’s existence in India, nor was ever supposed to 
have, except by a few pedantic, and half-lettered English¬ 
men, who knew little more of the feudal system than the 
name. If this doctrine were true, the English had origin¬ 
ally no just title, either to Calcutta or Madras. When 
they obtained the ono from the Subahdar of Bengal, he 
was the vassal of the Mogul; when they obtained the 
other from the Nabob of the Carnatic, he was the vassal 
of Nizam al Mulk, the Subahdar of the Deccan. Besides, 
the Presidency themselves had, only two years before, de¬ 
clared that no such thing as feudality existed in India; 
that tho only right of one state over another was power ; 
that the stronger uniformly exacted tribute of the weaker; 


1 Consultation of the Governor and Council, -3rd Sept.. 1773; Papers, ut 
supra- p, img.—M. This pan o£thc argument ice ms to have been ug 
gested by iiic ministerial MH-escntaUve, Sir Robert Harlnnd.—Papers, 

VOL. IV. 
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but that legal dependence there was certainly none. 1 The 
ciiap. iv. troops advanced. The Dutch made a solemn protest 
against the injustice; but they were not in a condition 
to make effectual resistance ; and they prudently retired. 
The Nabob complained of the cold-heartedness and supine¬ 
ness of his English friends, because thby Would not support 
him iii attacking the ancient possessions of the Dutch. At 
length it was arranged, that the Dutch should be reim¬ 
bursed by the Nabob the money which they had advanced 
to the Raja; and that they should give up to the Nabob 
the lands and jewels which they had received in payment 
or in pledge. 2 

When the former war with* Tanjoro was projected, tho 
Nabob, though he would not consent that the English 
should garrison Tanjore, if taken, yet proposed that he 
himself should place in it a garrison of Europeans. This 
time he would not consent to even so much, but insisted 
upon it, that Tanjore should be garrisoned with his own 
troops. 2 The Presidency so far attended to humanity, and 
the suggestion of their own general, as to express their 
wishes to the Nabob for humane treatment of tho Raja 
and his family. But they were satisfied with very slight 
evidence of the gratification of those desires. The wretched 
Raja and his mother addressed a letter, each of them, to 
the Nabob; telling him that they were remarkably well 
treated. These letters were shown to the Presidency; and 
the Presidency tell the Directors, "We have much satis¬ 
faction to learn, by letters from the Raja and his mother 
to the Nabob, communicated to us, that they are treated 
with much attention and humanity in their con fine men t.” 4 
The Nabob could never be at a loss, upon such admirable 
terms as these, for a proof of anything which he could pos¬ 
sibly desire. 

Intelligence of the dethronement of the Raja, and of the 
transfer of his dominions to the Nabob, was not delayed 
by the Company’s servants. It was received in London, 
with all the documents and details, on the 26th of March, 
1774. Three weeks elapsed before the departure of the 
last ships of the season; but the Directors made no remarks. 

1 Vide supra, p. 65. 

- 1 ay.'., n Mt -;ipra, p. 12 _ . . 1273. 127 '' 1291, 1200, H33, 1361. 

* Ibid p. 123G. * Ibid p. 1336. 
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3pon the revolution in Tanjore. Upon so great a change BOOK V 
effected in the state of their dominions, without advice or ciiai\ iv. 

authority, the sovereign body, as if they had no opinion to - 

express, that is, were incapable for the moment of executing 
the functions of government, maintained absolute silence. 

In the course of the summer, various despatches arrived, 
describing the subsequent measures to which the transfer 
of the Tanjore kingdom had given rise. No observations 
were elicited from the Court of Directors. 1 During the 
winter of 1774, and more than two months of 1775, the 
same silence was observed; and, if acquiescence might be 
taken for approbation, the actors in India had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon a favourable coast ruction of 
their conduct. 

The secret history at that time of the East India Hou.se, 
that is, the history of the interests of the individuals by 
whom it was governed, even if it could be given upon such 
evidence as history confides in, which secret Kistory seldom 
can be, would not, on the present occasion, be of any im¬ 
portance. The only point which deserves our attention, 
is the general result; that the East India Company is a 
governing body so constituted, no matter by what secret 

i An explanation is offered of the nor-interposition of the Court in the 
Tract published under their authority, “The Restoration of the King of Tan¬ 
jore considered,”in reply to the “Statementof Facts,” and which contains the 
view of the case derived from the documents repeatedly referred to It is 
admitted, that the situation of affairs in England lessened'the attention of the 
Directors to political concerns in India. In 17G9, occurred the necessity of the 
al of their engagements with the Government of (hoot Britain,' in the 
midst of great pecuniary difficulties. In 1771, It became necessary to reduce 
the rate of dividend, uiul the court was engaged in ascertaining the cur^e of 
tress, and investigating the • - r - of those to whom it waa imputed. 

New regulations were the perpetual subject of discussion by General Courts 
and Committees of Proprietor* The succeeding winter produced other inqui¬ 
ries. Two Committees of the House ot Commons Bat at the same time, and 
their proceeding gave full employment to the attention of the Court. In June, 

1773 the Constitution and Government ot the Company, both in Engl an 1 and 
in Bemral were greatly altered; and the considerations consequent upon the 
chance wu-re numerous and Important, so that the instructions to.thegentle¬ 
men appointed he parliament, were not delivered to them before March, 1774. 

In that month arrived the news of the second expedition and capture of Tan¬ 
jore; but the consultations required to explain the measures of tho C uimil, 
were not received till Anc.i t. when the Court lost no time in prepawiu papers 
necessary for an attentive investipation. Silence, therefore, waa not observed 
through the winter of 1774, for those papers were submitted t» His Majesty's 
Ministers in January Ii75. On the 27th ot March, the intended parn.ranhs 
of a letter to Madras vver. 1 laid before the Secretory ot State, returned with his 
onourrencc on the 7th of April, and signed on the l-t!i of the same month. 


or acquiesced in the transactions iu Tanjore.—\\ . 
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V. agency in the minds of individuals,"as to be incapable of 
chap. iv. giving, or capable of withholding to give, for nearly twelve 
months, ah. opinion on one of the most important 
transactions to which their authority and power could be 
applied. 

There was no little division, at that time, in the councils 
of the East India House. Early in the year 1775, the 
question was agitated of a successor to the Governor of 
Fort St. George. The Court of Directors, by a small ma¬ 
jority, declared for Mr. Bumbold. A Court of Proprietors, 
called soon after to deliberate upon the subject, reversed 
their decision, by a small majority, and made choice of 
Lord Pigot. 

This ancient Governor had returned to England about 
the end of the year 1763; and had been successively raised 
to the dignities of a baronet, and of an Irish peer. 1 By the 
weight of his fortune, by his connexion with individuals, 
and the reputation of his services, he enjoyed a great in¬ 
fluence in the Company ; and, after a residence of twelve 
years in England, discovered an inclination, or a wish, to 
resume the burden of the Presidentship at Madras, and to 
rival the glory of Clive, by introducing the same reforms 
under the Presidency of Madras, as that illustrious Go¬ 
vernor had introduced in Bengal. The decision in the 
Court of Proprietors gave the ascendancy to his party in 
the Court of Directors, and the gratification of his ambi¬ 
tion was no longer delayed. 

Inspecting the revolution in Tanjore there was no in¬ 
decision in the mind of Pigot ; and no sooner was the 
ascendancy of his party determined, than it also disappeared 
in the East India House. The treaty of 1762, which gave 
the Baja security for his throne, was the act, and a favourite 
act, of Governor Pigot. The subversion of it became the 
subject of severe condemnation in the Company’s Courts 
There was in the transaction, it is not to be doubted, 
enough to interest the feelings of any man who looked 
upon it with partial, or even impartial eyes; and to 
account for the zeal of Lord Pigot upon the most honour¬ 
able motives. That his favourite dubash, Moodoo Kistnu, 


1 Ho had one out a writer to Madras in 173C, and succeeded Mr. SaundcT.? 
Governor in 1754, in which hi po.ntinent he continued until the end of 
1763.— W, 
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- whom he maintained a correspondence in England, 

had rented lands to a great extent from the Tanjore Raja; 
that he was offended with the Nabob, who, after appointing 
him his agent in England, had failed in those remittances 
which made the place of agent desirable; and that an 
auction between two princes for the favour of the powerful 
servants of the Company jn'ornised a golden harvest to the 
relatives and connexions of the Directors, were allegations 
thrown out by the enemies of the new resolutions ;* allega¬ 
tions which, if they had general surmise, and even general 
pyeSumptions in their favour, were unsupported by par¬ 
ticular facts. 2 

On the 12th of April, the very day on which the Court 
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of Proprietors met to choose new Directors, the Court of 
Directors proceeded at last to declare their decision on the 
business of Tanjore, and to prescribe the rules of future 
operation. 3 

Notwithstanding their ambiguous language, and still 
more ambiguous conduct, they declared that they had been 
perfectly uniform in two things ; in commanding that no 
addition should bemado to the possessions either of them¬ 
selves or the Nabob; and in condemning the policy of 
placing Tanjore under the domiuion of that ruler ; “ more 
especially,” thoy add/* as they on the spot were of opinion, 
that, on account of oppressions exercised by the Nabob in 
his own dominions, and of his inveterate hatred to the 


King of Tanjore, the Tanjoreans would submit to any 
power whatever, rather than to the Nabob.” First they 
condemn, though after solemn thanks formerly given to 
the Governor who had carried it ou, the war of 1771 ; de¬ 
claring that though it would have been right to call the 
Raja to account for arrears of tribute, and to interpose be¬ 
tween him and the Marawars, it was wholly unjustifiable to 
make war upon him when he offered to submit to the arbi¬ 
tration of the Company; and still more ‘on any account 
or pretence, or under any circumstances, to put tho Nabob 


1 Hist, and Management of the E. I. C. chap. vHh 
. 2 Why, then, should these allegations be recorded? There™ qu»te enough 
in the nature of tho occurrences to warrant their condemnation upon du.nte- 

3 As mentioned in a preceding note, upon the authority of the official^narra¬ 
tive, the deviatch containing the decision of the Court had been hnally pre¬ 
pared on the 27th March, The decision did not, therefore, come in with the 
new Directors. —-W, 
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BOOK V. in possession of that Kingdom /’ 1 They complain, upon 
iv. this subject, of their servants, as sending them disingenu- 

- ously incomplete information, and then taking their 

1775. measures without authority.- 

With regard to the second expedition, that in 1773 
intended for the complete destruction of the Raja, they 
declare that it was founded upon pretences which were 
totally false; 1. as the Raja was not proved to have com¬ 
mitted any offence ; and, 2. as the destruction of him, 
instead of adding to the security of the Company, had 
only increased its dangers. They decree, therefore, that 
Mr. Wynch, their President, shall be removed from his 
office ; that the members of their council shall be severely 
reprimanded; and, “ unless their zeal for the interest of 
their employers shall manifest a proper sense of their 
lenity, that they shall certainly experience more rigorous 
marks of their resentment.” 3 

After this retrospect of the past, the Directors imme¬ 
diately pen their regulations for the guidance of the future. 
They regarded two subjects ; 1st, the restoration of the 
Raja of Tan j ore; and, in idly, the management of the Com¬ 
pany’s own possessions, on the coast of Coromandel; that 
is, the Northern drears, and the jaghire lands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madras. “ We are convinced, 5 ’ said the Direc¬ 
tors, addre dug the Council of Madras, “ that success must, 
in a grant measure, depend upon tho wisdom of your 

counrifM, thn integrity and firmness of your miiciuot, 

and in no small degree, upon tho seasonable exertion of 
those peculiar abilities for which your Right Honourable 
President is so justly and ^minentty distinguished. 55 

With regavd to tho King of Tanjore, tho Presidency were 
first to provide security, by a proper guard, for the i>orsc>ns 
of him and his family; and next, but under certain condi¬ 
tions, to restore him to hi 5 dominions, as they existed in 
17d2. Tho conditions were, that he should receive a gar¬ 
rison of the Company’s troops into the fort of Tanjore ; 
assign lands for their maintenance ; pay to the Nabob the 
pesbeush of 1702: assist him with such troops alone as the 
Presidency shall join.in requiring; form no treaty with 


1 General Letter to Fort St. Gccrre, 12th April, 17 
p. U v 

a Ibid. p. 14G—149. 


papers, ut sapra, 
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foreign powers, except in concurrence with the English BOOK V. 
rulers ; and neither directly nor indirectly furnish any chap. iv. 

assistance to their enemies. - 

For thebetter management of the Company’s possessions, 
the Council were directed, “ when affairs respecting Tanjore 
shall have been accommodated and finally adjusted,” to 
form a committee, consisting of five members of the 
Council, who should make the circuit of the Northern 
Circars, and collect information of all those circumstances 
in the state of the country which government is chiefly 
interested in knowing; and after this information should 
be gained, to take the proper steps for letting the lands 
during a term of years, on principles similar to those on 
which the lands had been let in Bengal. Respecting the 
jaghire, which the Nabob hitherto had rented under the 
"allegation, that the appearance, presented to the peoplo of 
the country, of the exemption of any part of his dominions 
from his immediate jurisdiction, would bo injurious to liis 
authority; tho Directors declared their dissatisfaction with 
the present arrangemci^t, their determination to take the 
lands under their own control, unless the Nabob should 
submit to tlieir conditions; and they directed their ser¬ 
vants in the meantime to let them to him, only from year 
to year. 1 

Lord Pigot resumed the office of Governor of Fort St. 

George on the 11th of December, 177”). “Upon my arri¬ 
val,” says his Lordship, “1 found a general reform was 
necessary in the settlement, to preserve the Company lr.jni 
ruin.” 2 A “general reform” has many enemies ; and 
those, for the most part, very powerful ones. The injunc¬ 
tions of the Directors were to proceed immediately to the 
restoration of tho Raja of Tanjore. It was, however, 
agroud that the communication should bo made with all 
delicacy to tho Nabob, to whom it was known that it 
anpleMiBg tothehigl 

was no expedient to which Oriental artifice could have re¬ 
course, which the Nabob left untried to ward oft'the blow. 

He endeavoured to make it-appear that lie had an un¬ 
doubted right to the po-session of Tanjore ; he magnified 


1 Gen pal Letter to Fort St. George, ISlh April, 1775; paper*, it 
p. 153- l.vj. 

2 Lord Pilot's Narrative, &c.; Defence of Lord Bigot, p. 83. 
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the merit of his services and attachment to the Company ; 
he enlarged upon the disaffection of the Raja ; he claimed 
the support which the letter of the King of England, 
brought by Sir John Lindsay, had promised him ; he de¬ 
precated the policy adopted by the Company, of doing one 
thing by their servants in India, and the very reverse by 
their Directors in England, and declared that he was una¬ 
ble to understand them in this double capacity. He tried 
the tone of humility ; he tried that of audacity. Ho sought 
to aftect their sympathy by reminding them of the many 
Englishmen to whom he was indebted, and whom, if strip¬ 
ped of Tanjore, he would be less able to pay : and of that 
confidence in their honour with which he had placed his 
residence, and that of his family, under the guns of Fort 
&t. George. Ho offered to place an English garrison in the 
fort of Tanjore ; and only entreated, that the country 
might not be taken out of his hands, till the Company, who 
had proceeded upon partial information, should decide 
upon what he had to suggest. 

The Council availed themselves of his offer to admit an 
English garrison into the fort of Tanjore; because it ena- 
bled them at once to set the Raja at liberty, and ouard his 
person But they showed the Nabob that the commands 
of the Directors were peremptory in regard to the time of 
the restoration, and left them no liberty to grant the 
delay for which he applied. It seems to Wo bewi tl. 
expectation of the principal military officer belonging to 
the Piesidency, Sit- Robert Fletcher, that ho should be the 
person by whom the immediate business of restoring the 
Raja should be performed. But when the President sig¬ 
nified his intention of proceeding for that purpose to 
Tanjore in person, the Council voted unanimously, that 
the business should bo place 1 in his hands j and '• s the 
crop was on the ground, and the harvest approaching, that 
no time should be list in giving possession of the country 
to the Raja. J 

Sir Robert Fletcher, however, though he had joined in 
the vote for aiding the President, proposed another for 
sending along with him two other members, under express 
r.nd particular instructions of the Board j declaring that 
without this condition he would not have assented to tho 
vote in favour of the President; that tho Board were not 
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justified in the delegation of undefined and unlimited 
powers, except in a case of extreme necessity : and that, if 
this measure were drawn into a precedent, the effect would 
he, to serve the corrupt interests of individuals at the ex¬ 
pense of the public. The proposal was rejected by a ma¬ 
jority of the Council; but the President took with him by 
choice two members of the Council, and one of them a 
Iverson who had voted for the deputation. 

Lord Pigot set out on the 30th of March, and arrived at 
Tanjore on the 8th of April. On the 11th the restoration 
of the Raja was proclaimed. Instead of employing the 
troops of the Company to do nothing more than garrison 
the fort of Tanjore, the President got the Raja to request 
that they might be employed for the protection of the 
whole country. And instead of assigning revenue barely 
to defray their expenses, to save the trouble and dispute 
which accounts are apt to produce, lie offered to give a 
neat sum to cover all expenses; namely, four lacs of 
pagodas a year. On the 5th of May, Lord Pigot re¬ 
turned to Madras, and having laid before the Council 
a copious diary of his proceedings, with all the docu¬ 
ments which belonged to them, received a vote of appro¬ 
bation, which, with regard to the general measures, was 
unanimous. 

Mr. Paul Benfield was a servant of the Company in the 
civil department, and as yet in one of the lowest situa¬ 
tions. He had betaken himself to more lucrative func¬ 
tions than the duties of his office ; and had become not 
only a favourite of the Nabob, but the principal agent, in 
what was at that time one of the first concerns in the set¬ 
tlement, the lending of money. 

It appears that Mr. Benfield gave to Lord Pigot a gene¬ 
ral intimation of curtain interests which he held in Tan- 
jore, before the departure of that Lord for the restoration 
of the Raja, and received from him a general disavowal of 
any intention to injure his rights. Immediately after the 
restoration of the Raja was proclaimed, a letter from Mr. 
Benfield was delivered to Lord Pigot at Tanjore, in which 
he stated, that for money lent to the Nabob ho had assign¬ 
ments upon the revenues of Tanjore, to the amount of 
40.3,000 pagodas, equal to 162,000/.; and for money lent 
to individuals in Tanjore, assignments upon the present 
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crop to the amount of ISO,000 pagodas, equal to 72,000?.; 
making together the immense sum of 234,000?. lent by a 
junior servant of the Company, with a salary of a few hun¬ 
dred pounds a-year, and who was conspicuous, among 
other things, for keeping tho finest carriages and horses at 
Madras. 



Lord Pigot replied, that, in a case like this, he could do 
not.nng more than lay the circumstances before tho Board. 
,Tr. Bcnfield expressed dissatisfaction that the powers of 
government were not immediately exerted to procure him 
all that he desired; and he wrote to the Council, express¬ 
ing his coniidence that they would afford him “assistance 
to recover his property, while the Eight Honourable 
President, under their commission, remained in authority 
over those countries.” Certain Members of the Board 
were for proceeding immediately to consider the claims 
of Mr. Bcnfield. The majority, however, decided, that 
the consideration should be postponed till Lord Pigot’s 
return. 

A few days after tho return of Lord Pigot to the Board, 
the application of Mr. Bcnfield was appointed for the sub¬ 
ject of deliberation. Mr. Benfield was called upon for par¬ 
ticulars and vouchers ; but vouchers .Mr. Benfield was 
unable to produce The transactions, he said, were regis- 
teied m the books of tho Cut cherry ; and the Nabob 
would acknowledge them. As for the books of the Cut- 
cherry, they were never produced ; and as for the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Nabob, there were two questioas • one 
whether the assignments of the Nabob, if tho debts were 
real, gave any right to the revenues of Tanjore, now re¬ 
stored to the Raja; another,.whether the whole, demand 
and acknowledgment* taken together, were not a collusion 
between the Nabob and Benfield ; a studied fraud upon 
the Company and the Raja. For the debts, said to be due 
from individuals, which, in the specification had dwindled 
down to 30,000 pagodas, there was nothing to give but tho 
word of Mr. Benfiold himself. After due consideration, a 
majority of the Board cme to the following decision: 

Phat the Raja of Tanjore, Ix ing put in full possession 
and management of his country by the Company’s express 
orders, it is thp opinion of the Board that it is not in their 
power to comply with Mr. Benliold’s request in any re- 
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spect, those claims on individuals, which bear the appear¬ 
ance of having no connexion with government, not being 
sufficiently explained to enable the Board to form an opi¬ 
nion thereon, and the assignments of the Nabob not being 
admissible.” 

This resolution was passed on the 20th of May. On 
the 3rd of June Mr. Brooke, one of the majority who had 
thrown out the claims of Mr. Bcnfield, entered a minute, 
in which he stated, that supposing Mr. Benfield to have 
demanded the assistance of the Council, he had voted 
against him ; if he had then, as now, understood that he 
only requested their assistance, he would have voted for 
him ; he, therefore, moved, that the Eoard should recon¬ 
sider their vote on the claims of Mr. Benfield ; and gave 
his opinion, that the crop on the ground, at the time of 
the restoration of the Baja, was by the Company meant to 
belong to the Nabob. Tkovoto for reconsideration was sup¬ 
ported by the majority. On the 13th of Jone, the subject 
being resumed, a motion was made by Lord Pigot, that 
the vote of the 29th of May should bo confirmed ; it was 
negatived by a majority of seven to five. On the following 
dav Lord Pigot was proceeding to move that “all the 
claims of Mr. Benfield were private and not public con¬ 
cerns,” when a member of the Council claimed a right to 
priority. The claim of tho member was founded upon the 
notice which he had given tho preceding day of his inten¬ 
tion to put certain motions. The* claim of Lord Pigot was 
founded upon the custom of tho Presidency, corroborated 
bv convenience, that the Prcsid .*nt should possess tho ini¬ 
tiation of business. Tho claims were put to the vote, 
when the question was decided in favour of the member ; 
and he moved, that the crop sown during the time of the 
Nabob’s possession be declared tho Nabob’s property, his 
assignments on it, therefore, good ; and that the Kaja 
should be instructed to respect and to restore, if they had 
n disturbed, the pledges in com which were held by 
Air Benfield When all this was voted, the question ol 
tho President, whether the claims of Mr. Benfield were 
private or public, was finally considered. 1 he majority 
thought them, “so far as they regard Mr. Benfield, prisato 
claims ; so far as they regard the Nabobs assignments to 
Mr. Benfield, public/ 
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The following point was agitated next. On the 28th of 
June, the President opened a proposal for establishing a 
factory at Tanjore. A motion to this effect was rejected 
by the majority on the 8th of July. As he could not ob¬ 
tain a factory, the President supposed that a resident 
would be useful. He moved that Mr. Russel, a member 
of the Council, and a closely connected friend of his own, 
should be appointed resident at Tanjore ; and this was 
carried without much opposition. 

Velore was the principal military station in the Car¬ 
natic, as a frontier fortress, in the line of invasion both to 
Hyder and the Mahrattas ; it was, therefore, provided 
with the greatest number of troops, and regularly, as the 
post of honour, assigned to the officer second in command. 
Colonel Stuart, the officer second in command, thought 
proper to consider Tanjore, where a small number only of 
troops were required, as at this time the military station 
of principal importance in the province ; he, therefore, 
claimed it as his light, and that claim the majority sus¬ 
tained. 

Though liberty had been restored to the Raja, and his 
rights proclaimed, much was yet to he done to put the ad¬ 
ministration of the country fully in his hands. The strug¬ 
gle between the President and the majority in the Council 
now was, whether Colonel Stuart, who would manage the 
business agreeably to tho views of the majority, or Mr. 
Ruj *1, who would manage it agreeably to the views of tho 
President, should have the opportunity of placing the ad¬ 
ministration in the hands of the Raja. 

Mr. Russell was one of the gentlemen named by tho 
Court of Directors to form one of the Committee of Cir¬ 
cuit to explore the Circars; and this Committee was 
directed to proceed upon its mission, as soon as the final 
settlement, of affairs iu Tanjore should be effected. Tho 
majority laid hold of this circumstance ; and voted, as well 
for t lie immediate departure of the Committee to the 
northern Circars, as that of Colonel Stuart to his command 
in Tanjore. Tho President insisted, that neither was 
then any necessity for precipitating the departure of the 
Committee, nor was the business of Tanjore settled < tint 
the Raja, who believed that tho interests which had de¬ 
throned him were now triumphant, and those which 
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restored him overthrown, was in a state of apprehension BOOK V. 
bordering upon despair. Ho proposed that, for the ter- citap. iv. 
mination°of this unfortunate struggle, two members of the ——— 
Board, who were stationed at the out-settlements, and 17 a 6 - 
were not involved in the disputes, should be summoned 
to attend. This proposition was rejected. The President 
offered to be satisfied, if Mr. Russel was allowed to go to 
Tanjore for only a few days, to preserve the appearance of 
consistency in the proceedings of the Council, and to quiet 
the alarms of the Raja. This too was rejected. 

Hitherto the proceedings of both parties, whatever 
name they may deserve in point of wisdom or virtue, were 
regular in point of form. Only one alternative now re¬ 
mained for Lord Pigot ; the majority was either to bo 
obeyed, or their authority was to be resisted. Lord Pigot 
resolved to resist, and the method which he pursued was 


as follows: «- 

JIo assumed that the President was an integrant part 
of the Council; that it was not competent to perform any 
acts of government without him ; and that he had a right 
to withhold his concurrence from any propositions which 
the majority might urge. This was pretty nearly the 
same doctrine which had suggested itself to Mr. Hastings 
in Bengal; but the practical application was somewhat 


different. 

On the 19th of August, it was moved that a copy bf in¬ 
structions fur Colonel Stuart, prepared by the command¬ 
ing officer, should be tuken into consideration. The Pro- 
sident declare uld noi put thu qtu ■ The 

obstruction, presented a question of importance; and the 
majority resolved to ‘adjourn. The following day, the 
Council assembled, and the same motion was made. The 
President declared that he would not allow the question 
to he agil L Tll ° majority uovertkoie:-, 

approved of the instructions, and prepared the draught of 
a letter to the officer at Tanjore, directing him to deliver 
over the command of the garrison to Colonel Stuart. The 
President declared that ho would sign neither; affirmed 
th it without his signature they could have no authority, 
and warned his opponents to dcs st. Tin. minds of the 
majority were yet embarrassed, and they adjourned the 
Council for two days. On the *22ud of August, the day 
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on which they first assembled, the majority produced a 
minute, in 'which they deny that the concurrence of the 
President is necessary to constitute an act of government; 
affirm that the vote of the majority constitutes an act of 
government; and that it tends to subvert the constitu¬ 
tion, for the President to refuse either to put a question, 
or to carry into execution the decisions of the majority. 
The President proposed, that questions of so much im¬ 
portance should be left to the decision of their honourable 
masters; and that here, till their pleasure should be 
known, both parties should allow the matter to rest. 

This, too, was not agreeable to the wishes of the majo¬ 
rity. They came to a resolution, that, as the President 
would not sign the instructions to Colonel Stuart, and the 
letter to the officer at Tanjore, a letter should be written 
to the Secretary, directing him to sign them in the name 
of the Council, and transmit them as authoritative instru¬ 
ments of government to the parties addressed. 

The letter was written, and approved by all the gentle¬ 
men of the majority. They began to sign it in order, and 
two of them had already written their names, when Lord 
Pigot took, or snatched it out of the hand of the man who 
held it. He then took a paper out of his pocket, and said he 
had a charge to present against two members of the Board, 
and named the two who had just signed the letter which 
he had snatched. 1 Tlic accusation was, that by signing 
orders to the Secretary to give instructions to Colonel 
Stuart, they hail been guilty of an act subversive of the 
authority of government, and tending to introduce anar¬ 
chy. By the standing orders of the Company, any mem¬ 
ber of the Council, against whom a charge was preferred, 
was not allowed to deliberate or vote on any of the ques¬ 
tions relating to the charge. When the two accused mem¬ 
bers were excluded, the President had a majority by his 
own casting vote. It was therefore voted to suspend the 
members in question, and then the President had a perma¬ 
nent majority. After the vote of suspension, the Council 

i It would appear from thin a-count, that Lord V*, • t hod cone prepared 
with the charge, in antlci] ation of what would happen . but a particular nar¬ 
rative of the transition, written L; Mr. i iuyer, one • f the majority, to Mr. 
Orm**,'.mentions, that whilst the letter* a- bun y, written, the President re¬ 
tired from the Council to his own nparinunt, ami after a short interval 

life charge. Orme Tapers, 

No. 171.—W. 
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adjourned to the following day which was the 23rd. The BOOK V. 
gentlemen of the former majority forbore to attend; but chai\ iv. 

they sent by a public notary a protest, in which, beside - - - 

denouncing the principal act of the following day, they, as 1770. 
the majority of the Board, declare themselves the govern¬ 
ing body, and claim the obedience of the settlement. This 
protest was sent by the same agency to the commanders 
of his Majesty’s troops, and to all persons holding any au¬ 
thority at Madras, in consequence of what ho deemed so 
great an outrage, Lord Pigot summoned the Council again 
to meet at four o’clock, when they passed a vote, suspending 
the whole of the members who had signed tho protest, 
and ordered Sir Robert Fletcher, the commanding officer, 
to be put under arrest, and tried by a Court martial. 

The opponents were not behind in violence. They 
speedily assembled, declared themselves a Council vested 
with all the powers of government, and resolved to arrest 
the person of Lord Pigot, and confer the command of the 
army, Sir Robert Fletcher being ill, on Colonel Stuart. 1 
The task of performing the arrest of Lord Pigot was de¬ 
volved on the Colonel, who, by acquiescence, had accepted 
from him the command of the army. The greater part of 
the next day, the 24th, the Colonel passed in company, or 
in business, with his Lordship ; breakfasted with him as 
well as dined; and having accepted an iavitati*. n to sup 
at his house, and made his arrangement to arrest him by 
the way, was in the carriage of Lord Pigot along with him, 
when it was surrounded and stopped by the troops. 

As the point, for which all this confusion was created, 
was tho extremely minute one, whether Mr. Rmsol should 
or should not go for a few days to Tanjoiv. it is not easy to 
believe, that something of importance did not remain at 
tho bottom, which it was not the interest of the parties to 
disclose. One thing is certain, that the parties, and they 
had tho best means of information, cast the most odious 
imputations upon one another, and charged the most cor- 
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inpfc and dishonourable motives.^ They were accusecL ui 
desiring to have an opportunity of enriching themselves, 
the one party by sharing in the revenues of the Baja, the 
other by sharing in those of the Nabob.- The party who 
espoused the views of the Nabob seem to have been afraid, 
after the extremities on which they had ventured, to carry 
their own resolutions into effect. They had voted that 
the crop which was on the ground at the time of the 
restoration belonged to the Nabob, and ought to follow the 
assignments he had made ; yet the Raja was not disturbed 
in the possession of it; 3 and the debts, real or fictitious, to 
Bonfield, remained at the end of their administration still 
undischarged. 4 

* The real character of the contest is not difficult to comprehend. It lav 

between the Raja of Tanjore and the Nawab, the latter never relinquishing 
ms pretensions to the supremacy over the former, or his desire to get posses¬ 
sion of the Revenues of Tanjore; the former maintaining his claim to inde¬ 
pendence. Compelled by the orders of the Court to abstain from the open 
assertion of his pretensions, the Nawab did all that he could to embarrats 
the proceedings of those intrusted with powers favourable to the cause of the 
Ivu'a; ami he found a strong party to adopt his sintlments with even more 
•violence than himself. On the other hand. Lord Pigot and his adherents were 
equally intemperate in their support of the Raja ; am!, not content with effort- 
mg his restoration, tre ted the Nabob with indignity, threatening to remove 
him to Arcot, v r place a guard upon Ins r dace, and interdicting all communi¬ 
cation between lain ami Jus mends in the service of the Company. Thc«e 
feelings of parmn hq, were no doubt c-, acerbated by interested motives : 
many ot the Nawub’s supporter* .1 m! friends vcr. h a c- h /r ^ l 

amount—to that m nearly a million and a half steJli, ° 

be CNpertcd to view with indiffer. me tiio lo** 0 ftli«- tv v >m’.ioo ^ # 5*^i C ° n *5 nofc 
which they hud calculated lor a condderub’e iirmL rinn nf tm- Tanjore, upon 

Ls lu advocatim security; t;... 

Y possible; and it . to believe ' is 

Tanjore, or the struggle for rise office of Resident lit tlnf g Court C Sf 0r, f l ° 
Ml v. is], to benefit by sub,t.mti proofs of the Raj £ r uitndo ’ frCC 
as the dispute continued, it included a greater number of perMns^nm’tt’com'' 
prehended most of the settlements of Madras; and the parte princi™H v 

rm' .i Jh? ,- .. "?* 1 e II ' su ' iCrd i n “ te of the Council intended 

the diath or Lord Pigot was an absurd accusation, which, although resting on 
the verdict oi a Coroner's inquest in Madras, was wholly untenable and un¬ 
proven. a he cata>. be, lm vcver, contributed, witli the orders of the C( u t 
to terrify all parties into temperance, as at an curly period after the rm ipt of 

1 • Committee report tlmt dissension had ceased. General Letter 

from Madras, . r »th 1» b. 1777.—\N". r 

* Admiral Pigot declared, in the House of Commons, that his brother had 
been ottered ten Li' J;s ot ; ipo and afterwards fifteen, ri brim:, aimamtinr 
to o f ut .£.* 00,0' i) ot l.ngimlt money, ordv to defer, and that i . a short and 

ement of the Raja. bee Parliamentary History 
for the 1. tli of April, 177'J, and Im Ulev’* Annual I'-c,. 1-:cr, ^ 

• ling of 1777 n 

sort of cow promise win ffm : d with the Raja, who, .ilthm he r-fused to 
acknowledge any demrniu upon il.-s acconnt, indented to deno;dt in thc\ 
pany « Treasury four lacs of Pagodas — .£160,000, to uwn t the Court's 
( ‘nly one lourtl* of tl v.u* n .ilized at a date coi: r.hmblv sub uitn-nt tn n / 
agreement. MS Records.—W * "MHwni to tno 

4 bue tin ir affidavit, Howell's Stale Trials, xxi. P22G. 
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ev proceeded to the further violence of. suspending 
all those members of the Council, who had voted with the 
President; but it does not appear that any harshness at¬ 
tended his confinement, or that he was not indulged with 
every freedom, consistent with the means necessary to 
prevent his resuming his place in the government. 

When intelligence was brought to England of the vio¬ 
lent act of the Council of Madras, it excited among the 
members of the Company, and still more in the nation at 
large, both surprise and indignation. In the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, the party who defended, or at any rate attempted 
to apologize for the authors ot the late revolution, were 
nearly equal to the party bv whom they were condemned. 
Put in a Court of Proprietors held on the 26th of March, 
1777, a resolution was passed by a majority of 382 to 140, 
in which it was recommended to the Court of Directors to 
taice the most effectual measures for restoring Lord Pigot 
to the full exercise of his authority, and for inquiring into 
the conduct of the principal actors in his imprisonment. 
In consequence of this proceeding, it was, on the 11th of 
April, carried by a casting wote in the Court of Directors, 
that Lord Pigot and his friends should be restored to the 
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situations from which they had been improperly removed; 
that seven members of the Council, including the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, who were declared to have subverted the 
government by a military force, should be suspended from 
the service, and not restored without the immediate act of 
the .Directors. But a vote of eeusure was at the same 
time passed on Lord Pigot. whose oonduct in several 
instances was pronounced worthy of blame. The means 
were not yet exhausted of defeating this turn of affairs. 
Nob only were impediments accumulated, and placed in 
the way ; but a fresh set of resolutions wore brought f r- 
ward, importing the recall of both parties, as the only 
mode of accomplishing that fundamental investigation 
which the importance of the occasion required. These 
propositions, in favour of which the ministers wore sup¬ 
posed to have exerted all their influence, were voted by a 
majority of 414 to 317. in d General Court on tho 9th of 
May. The attention of Parliament was also attracted. 
Govern >r Johnstone, who was distinguished for tlie part 
which he had taken iu discussions relativo to Indian 
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affairs, moved, on the 22nd of the same month, a series of 
resolutions, highly approving the conduct of Pigot, and 
the measures which had been pursued for his restoration, 
while ffiey condemned the proceedings of his enemies, and 
the motion for his recall. Almost all the questions of the 
English policy, relating to the affairs of the Carnatic, 
underwent discussion in a long and animated debate ; 
which was closed by a vote of no more, notwithstanding 
ministerial influence, than ninety to sixty-seven, against 
the resolutions. 

After these proceedings, a commission was prepared 
imder the Company’s seal, bearing date the 10 of Juno 
1777, by which Lord Pigot was restored to his office ; but 
he was at the same time directed, within one week after 
the despatch of the first ship, which, subsequent to the 
date of his restoration, should proceed from Madras, to 
deliver over the government to his successor ; and either 
by that ship, or the first that should follow, to take his 
passage to England. The members of the Council who 
had concurred in displacing Lord Pigot were recalled ; and 
the military officers, who had been chiefly instrumental in 
executing tho arrest and confinement, were ordered to be 
tried by courts martial on the spot. Till inquiry should 
be made into the conduct of both parties in the reo.nt 
scenes, when it would be seen which of the actors might 
deserve, and which might not deserve to bo removed from 
the service, the Directors thought proper to form a 
temporary government; iu which Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
after the departure of Lord Pigot, was to succeed to 
the chair John Whitehill to be second in council; and 
Major General Hector Munro, Commander of the Forces, 
to be third, without the power of any further advance¬ 
ment. 1 

4 Nothing wls ever made of the inquiry. In Octoltfr, 17S9, the 0'-\ermnent 
of M .finis informed the Court that they found insuperable difficulties in ob¬ 
taining information on which dependence could be placed. An ail-. (rti*< ment 
had been published, inviting p< rsons to dc] what they 1 in •. of iho 

corruption *.f the parties: none bad come forward. Application t »the Ihya 
and the Nawabuus couriered i? expedient, ns they wen- not Jib.'y to suite 
any thing 10 the discredit of their friend'. Trial of the officer by Court 
Martial was held to he ill ^al, a* no military offence had been committed* 
tlmy liact all acted under tho orderof the itmirior Authentic*. The chief civil 
servants concerned m Hie affair returned t<» Knglanftand remained there; iho 
o:hcrs crept back again into the senhe. Colonel Smart after* arils coin- 
>' o dvd ip army, and the military wore emi loved at the siege of Pondicherry. 

A " !t! 1 the public e\cnts that toon en all minor invgularities were for¬ 
got nn.—W. 
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before 


these orders were received in India, Lord Pigot BOOK V. 
had passed beyond the reach of honour or disgrace. His 


constitution, worn out by age, and the operation of a 
hostile climate, sunk under the inactivity of his situation, 
and the painful feelings which preyed upon his mind, after 
a confinement of somewhat more than eight months. Hr. 
Whitchill reached Madras on the 31st of August, 1777, and 
boing the senior in council, acted as President and Gover¬ 
nor till the 8th of February following, when Sir Thomas 
Rum bold arrived. 1 


1777. 


Once more the subject was taken up by the House of 
Commons. On the lGth of April, 1779, Admiral Pigot, 
the brother of the deceased Governor, began the discus¬ 
sion with a history of the transactions which had led to 
the deposition of Lord Pigot, and with the heaviest charges 
against the actors in that scene. After which he moved a 
series of resolutions, affirming the principal facts; affirming 
also that orders had been given to hold courts-martial for 
1 the trial of the principal military officers engaged in the 
crime, and directing an address to his Majesty for the 
prosecution, by the Attorney-General, of four of the mem¬ 
bers of the Council, who had returned to England. The 
resolutions gave rise to considerable debate ; but were 
finally adopted. Proceedings in the courts of law wore 
immediately commenced ; and on the 20th of December 
the four members were tried for a misdemeanour, before a, 
special jury; and found guilty. When brought up for 
judgment, a fine of 1000/. was imposed upon each. To 
men of their fortunes, this was a punishment hardly to bo 
felt Such is l he difference* in the minds of English 
judges, between the crime of dep .sing tho head of a go¬ 
vernment abroad, and that of writing a censure upon ono 
of the instruments of government at home.- 


i Second Keport of tlie Committee of Secrecy, 1781; and Parliamentary 
History. 1777, 1779* 1780; S ite of Facts relative Mo Tanjove, primed for 



tioiis on the Con Quest of Ttuijore, und the iiun of the Rija. j !:• two 

lift. K.th b; the agents of the Nabob, were published hvCa.h-li, in 1 777. 
Genuine Memoirs of .Viaticus, in a series of letters to a friend. during five 
year.;’ i^i«lcncc in different palfts of India, t'nreo of which .veto spent iu 
the •■vvi-v! ,,f the Nabob of Arcot. By Philip Dormer Stnnliopo, L , 
p. I'B—I4‘i 

a Parliamentary History, vol. xx.; Howell’s State Trials, vol. xxi. 
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When the Northern Circars were first delivered into the 
hands of the Company, it was judged expedient to govern 
the country for a time in the manner which was already 
established. The Circars of Rajamundry, Ellore, and Con- 
dapilly, were consigned, under a lease of three years, to a 
native named Hussun Ali Khan, who had previously go¬ 
verned them under the Nizam, with the state and autho¬ 
rity of a viceroy. The remaining Circar of Circacble was 
placed under a similar administration, but in the hands of 
a separate deputy. 

A chango was introduced in 17G0. Administration by 
the agency of natives was discontinued; and the Circars 
were placed under the charge of Provincial Chiefs and 
Councils, a title and form which at that period the com¬ 
mercial factories were made to assume. Under the thief 
and Council, formerly the Factory, of Masulipatam, were 
placed the districts of Condapilly, Rajamundry, and Ellore. 
The Chief and Council of Vizagapatam received in charge 
the southern parts of Cicacole ; and at Canjarn, where the 
factory had been discontinued, a new establishment was 
made of a chief and council for those affairs of the country 
v/hich could bo most' conveniently ruled from that as a 
centre. To these provincial boards, the financial, judicial, 
aitd, in short, the whole civil and political administration 
of tho country, was consigned. 

The disappointment in their expectations of pecuniary 
supply from the Northern Circars, as from their other do¬ 
minions, and the sense which they entertained of tho de¬ 
fects of the existing administration, had recommended to 
the Court of Directors the formation of the Committee of 
Circuit. This Committee were directed, by personal 
inspection, and inquiry upon the spot, to ascertain with 
ali possible exactness, the produce, the population, and 
manufactures of the country; the extent and sources of 
tho revenn *; the mode and expanse of its colled ion ; the 
state of administration of justice ; how far tho financial 
and judicial regulations which had been introduced in 
Bengal were applicable in the Circars ; what was the con¬ 
dition of tin farts ; and the circumstances of tho Zemin- 
drfh* or Rajas; what the military force of each ; the ex¬ 
penses both of his army and household ; and the means 
which ho possessed of defraying them. The Directors 
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declared it to be their intention to let the lands, after the IiOOK V. 
expiration of the present leases, for a term of years, as in cnAr. iv. 

Bengal; not, however, to deprive the hereditary Zemindars - 

of their income; but leave them an option, cither to take l' 7 **. 
the lands which had belonged to them, under an equitable 
valuation, or to retire upon a pension. They avowed, at 
the same time, the design of taking the militarv power 
into their own hands, and of preventing the Zemindars 
from maintaining those bodies of troops, with which they 
were perpetually enabled to endanger the peace and 
security of the stato. 

Within a few days after the deposition of Lord Pigot, 
the new Governor and Council drew up the instructions 
of the Committee, and sent them to the discharge of their 
duties. They had made some progress in their inquiries • 
when Sir Thomas Rumbold took the reins of government 
at Madras, in February, 1778. 1 

In Council, on the 24th of March, the Governor repre¬ 
sented, that on account of tho diminution in the number 
of members, it was now inconvenient, if not impossible, to 
spare a sudicient number from the Council to form the 
Committee ; that the Committee was attended with verv 
great expense; that all the ends which were proposed 
to be served by it might be still more effectually accom¬ 
plished if the Zemindars were sent for, the desired inform¬ 
ation obtained from the Zemindars, and the jummabuudy 
or schedule of rent, settled with them at the Scat of govern¬ 
ment; that by this expedient the Zemindars would be 
made to feel more distinctly their dependence upon the 
government, both for punishment and protection ; that in¬ 
trigues, and the pursuit of private, at tho expense of 
public interests, which might be expected in the Cirears, 
would be prevented at Madras; and that an indefinite 
amount of time would be saved. For these reasons he 
moved, that the Committee of Circuit should be suspended, 
and that in future the amiual rent of the (listric s should 
be settled at the Presidency, to which the Zemindars 
should, for that purpose, be ordered to repair. The Coun¬ 
cil acquiesced iu his reasons, and without further delibera¬ 
tion tho measure was decreed. 


1 Fifth i I-port of tho Committee of the H >u«c of Commons, 1810; Second 
Ucport, Committee of S.iiOcy, 1781. App. Wo. 153. 
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As soon as this intelligence reached the Zemindars, 
they were thrown into the greatest consternation. It waar 
expressly urged by the provincial councils on the spot, 
that the Zemindars were in general poor, and hardly able 
to support their families with any appearance of dignity ; 
that many of them were altogether unable to defray the 
expense of a distant journey, and of a residence for any 
considerable time at the seat of government; that the 
greater part of them were in debt, and in arrears to the 
Company ; that they must borrow money, to enable them 
to undertake the journey, .and still further incapacitate 
themselves for fulfilling their engagements ; that their ab¬ 
sence would greatly augment the confusion of the country, 
obstructing both the collection of the revenue, and the 
preparation of the investment; and that some of them 
laboured under the weight of so many years, and so many 
bodily infirmities, as to render the journey wholly im¬ 
practicable. 1 

The President and Council persevered in their original 
design ; and o considerable number of Zemindars were 
brought to Madras* Of the circumstances which followed, 
it is necessary that a few should be pointed out. In every 
case, the Governor alone negotiated with the Zemindars, 
and regulated their payments ; in no case did he lay the 
grounds of his treaty boforo the Council; in every caso 
the Council, Without inquiry, acquiesced in his decrees. 
Of all the Zemindars in the Northern Circars, the most 
important was Vizeram Rftz, the Raja of Vizianagararn 
whose territory had the extent of a considerable kingdom, 
and whose power had hitherto held the Company in awe! 
The character of the Piaja was voluptuousness and sloth ; 
but along with this he was mild and equitable. Sitteram 
R&z, his brother, was a man who possessed in a high de¬ 
gree the talents and vices of a Hindu. He was subtle, 
patient, full of application, intriguing, deceitful, stuck at 

1 Of thirty-one Zemindars summoned to Madras, thirteen did not obey the 
summons, nor was their presence enforced, on those who •ame no l.. it 
hardship was inflicted; mid the accounts of the alarm mid distress which the 
order created, ore no doubt nm« h exim :• rated, as the arrangement withdrew, 
in some decree, the Zeuilnde. ^ from the influence of tne provincial authori¬ 
ties, .and deprived them of the valuable Nu/zurs, or presents, which they 
admitted they were in the practice of receiving. The enactions at the Presi¬ 
des y v. iv probably io..re moderate than tho>e in the provinces. 1he -■ tle- 
menti made with them were not unreasonable nor Injudicious. Minutes of 
Evidence In the case of Sir J. BumboUl, p. 208, ct seq.—W. 
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no atrocity in the pursuit of his ends, and was stained BOOK V. 
with the infamy of numerous crimes. Sitteram RAz had chap. iv. 

so encroached upon the facility and weakness of his bro- - 

tker as to have transferred to himself the principal power 1778 * 
in the province. The yoke, however, which he had placed 
upon the neck of the Kaja was galling, and sustained with 
great uneasiness. Jaggemaut Raz, a connexion of the 
family, united by marriage with the Raja, who had super¬ 
intended the details of government, as Dewan, or financial 
minister, and was universally respected as a man of under¬ 
standing and virtue, had been recently deprived of his 
office, through the machinations of Sitteram Raz. 1 The 
points which required adjustment between Vizeram Raz 
and the Company had suggested a use, or afforded a pre¬ 
text, for calling him to the Presidency before Sir Thomas 
Rumbold arrived. Against this order he remonstrated, on 
the ground of his poverty, and of the detriment to his 
affairs which absence would induce, lie offered to settle 
with the Council at Vizagapatum for any reasonable tri¬ 
bute or rent; and complained of his brother Sitteram 
Raz, whom he described as engaged in machinations for 
his ruin. Sitteram had obeyed the very first summons 
to repair to Madras, and had negotiated successfully for 
the farm of one principal division of the lands. He carried 
another point of still greater importance ; which was to 
i\ eoive from the Presidency the appointment of Dewan to 
the Raja. To this regulation the Raja manifested the 
greatest aversion. The President addressed him in tho 
following words : “ Wo are convinced that it is a measure 
which your own welfare and the interest of the Company 
render indispensably necessary. But should you continue 
obstinately to withstand the preying instances that have 
repeatedly been mado to you by the Board, conjunctively 
as well as separately, we shall be under the necessity of 
taking such resolutions as will in all probability be ex¬ 
tremely painful to you, but which, being once passed, can 


1 The characters given of both those persons arc unwarranted by the evi¬ 
dence or correspondence adduced. Sitnr.un s atrocity and Jagaunath’s virtue, 
ur<* both gratuitous. Thev were belli men of ability, and equally s<. of in. 
trtgue; they were both competitors for the control of Vitoiam, and the 
management of the Zemin dari; and Loth equally unscrupulous in taking ad¬ 
vantage of every favourable opportunity to provide fur theirown interests. 
If uir- prefer ace mil'llt be claimed iVr either, it seem:.; . .. have bt.vn due to 
Sitaram.—W. 
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BOOK V. never be recalled.*’ To this Vizeram RAz made the fol- 
ciiAr. iv. lowing answer : a I shall consider myself henceforward as 

-— divested of all power and consequence whatever, seeding 

1778 that the Board urge me to do that which is contrary to 
my fixed determination, and that the result of it is to be 
the losing of my country.” The reason which was urged 
By the President for this arbitrary proceeding was, the 
necessity of having a man of abilities to preserve the 
order of the country, and ensure the revenues. The Court 
of Directors, however, say, in their general letter to the 
Presidency of Madras, dated the 10th of January, 1781, 
“ Our surprise and concern were great, on observing the 
very injurious treatment which the ancient Raja of Vizi- 
anagaram received at the Presidency ; when, deaf to his 
representations and entreaties, you, in the most arbitrary 
and unwarrantable manner, appointed his ambitious and 
intriguing brother, Sitteram liAz, Dewan of the Circar, 
and thereby put him in possession of the revenues of his 
elder brother, who had just informed you that he sought 
his min : for however necessary it might be to* adopt 
measures for securing payment of the Company's tribute, 
no circumstance, except actual and avowed resistance of 
the Company’s authority, could warrant such treatment 
of the Raja.” 1 And in one of the resolutions which was 
moved in the House of Commons by Mr. Dundas, after¬ 
wards Lord Melville, on the 26tli of April, 1782, it was 
declared, u That the Governor and majority of the Council 
of Fort St. George did, by menaces and harsh treatment, 
compel Vizeram RAz, the Raja of Yizianagamm, to employ 
Sitteram RAz as the Dewan or Manager of his Zemindary, 
in the room of Jaggernaut, a man of probity and good 
character; that the compulsive menaces made use of to¬ 
wards the Raja, and the gross ill-treatment which } 
ceived at the Presidency, were humiliating, up 
cruel in themselves, and highly derogatory to the interests 
of the East India Company, and to the honour of the 


British nation.” 

Nor was this the only particular in which the Presidency 
and Council contributed to promote the interest and 
gratify the ambition of Sitteram ltaz. They not only pre¬ 
vailed upon the Raia to be reconciled to his brother ; they 


1 S c mid Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781; Appendix, No. 153. 
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confirmed his adoption of that brother’s son ; and “ agreed,” 
say the Secret Committee of the House of Commons, 
that all mider-leases should for the future be made in 
the adopted Raja’s name ; that his name should bo used 
in all acts of government; and that Sitteram Raz, his 
father, who was in reality to enjoy the power, should bo 
accepted of by the Board as a security for this young 
mam” 1 


In the opinion of the Directors, even this was not all. 
They accused the Presidency of underselling the lands 
by a corrupt connivance with Sitteram Raz. u The Re¬ 
port,” they said, “of the Committee of Circuit, and the 
positive evidence of Sitteram Raz, warrant us in asserting 
that more than double the amount of the tribute for 
which you have agreed, might and ought to have been 
obtained for the Company. Wo are in possession,” they 
add, “ of one fact, which, so far as it extends, seems to 
convey an idea, that the Zemindars have been abused, and 
their money misapplied at the 1 le^idency. 

The Directors alluded to the following fact ; that Mr. 
Redhead, private Secretary to Sir Thomas Rumbold, tlio 
Governor, had actually received from Sitteram Raz a bond 
for one lac of rupees, on condition of his services in pro¬ 
curing for the donor the Dewanship of the Zeminda 
reconciliation with his brother, a confirmation of his son’s 
adoption, the Zemindary of Ancapilly, and the fort of 
Vizianagaram ; advantages, the wholo of which, Sitteram 
Raz obtained; and corruption, of which though made 
known to the President and Council by tlio proceedings of 
a court of justice, they afforded tu the Court of Directors 


ao information. 3 

Another fact was: that to the same Air. Redhead, a* 
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i So , ond Report, Committee of Secrecy, 1781; p. »C.-M A* Vi/cram.was 

0 » • , AInn nfhi* ucplicw was in strict conformity to Hindu law; 

^ ( ouncdl of'ilulraa could n >t choo>e but concur in it. Iirnt the rccom-ilm- 
tlu. council of Mau lunvi-ver enforced, was permanent, uml productive 

bon Uet.veen bfothew, Uo»oerjnto^rce^ ^ ^ jn 

17% ’' d, rho rhief of Vi/aciipatai n, Mr. CasroiAjor, from Jun«\ 17M>, to March, 
17 m idurioK that period, the brothers lived in pctfevi harmony, 

ance Wlmtovcr, tt.er. the inaaewMM, !»••} lute tUU 

transact , n did not deserve tin* ceimure cast upon it. *Y. 
a vSco Letter of loth January, 1781, 'looted above. lft . . . 

3 Third lie port. Committee of Secrecy, 17S1, p. 14. TwelOJi L,solution 
of Mr. Oimduu, moved in the Home oi Cuinmona, ioih Apul, 1 1 .i. 
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appeared by a codicil to Ihm will, Ameor ul Ornra, son of 
tho Nabob, had an order from his father to pay a lac of 
rupees. 

Another fact was: that two lacs and one thousand 
rupees had been transmitted to Sitteram Raz, while at 
Madras ; of which money, though he was greatly in arrear, 
no part was paid to the Company. 

It further appeared : that according to one of the checks 
devised by the Company upon the corruption of their ser¬ 
vants, if Sir Thomas Rumbold possessed in India any 
money on loan, or merchandise on hand, at the time of 
entering upon his office, he was by his covenant bound, 
before he proceeded to recover the money, or dispose of 
the goods, to deliver to the Board a particular account of 
such property upon oath : that upon an accurate examina¬ 
tion of the records of the Council during the whole of Sir 
Thomas Rumbold’s administration, no proceedings to that 
effect could be found : that Sir Thomas Rumbold, never¬ 
theless, had remitted to Europe, betweon the 8th of 
February, the day of his arrival at Madras, and the begin¬ 
ning of August in the same year, the sum of 45,000/., and, 
during the two subsequent years, a further sum of 119,000/., 
the whole amounting, to 164,000/. ; although the annual 
amount of his salary and emoluments did not exceed 
20 , 000 /. 

Sir Thomas opposed the evidence of corruption which 
these transactions imported, by asserting, that he had pro¬ 
perty in India at the time of his return, sufficient to account 
for the remittances which lie afterwards made. The evi¬ 
dence which he produced consisted in certain papers and 
books of account, which exhibited, upon the lace of them, 
sums to a great amount. And one of tho witnesses, exa¬ 
mined before the Secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, stated hi_; having heard in conversation from 
Sir Thomas Rumbold, that he had in Bengal, at the time of 
Ins last arrival in India, about 90,000/. ; part in Company's 
cash, part in bonds, and mortgages at interest, on some of 
which three or four years’ interest was due. 1 


1 Sceon 1 K ■jort, at supra, p. 21. 22.— M. 'i Uosc particulars arc- loosetv anil 
Inurciindily stated. It wproved ’ y the evidence uml accounts « f Mr. Brice, 
Sir j. ]{ nnbold ! Attorn**} In Bengal, that at the time when Sir Thomas 
•juiUuil B* u*ttl i'l 1772, *’.• i •• '-.Tty bv *-n_ : :i•: to hi:.: was 0.02,201 rii 
exclusive of Inicrc: t, valued at 111000/. and bearing interest at »to lOper cent., 








The lands or taxes in the Circars woro let, some for BOOK V. 
ten years, some for five. 1 Thejaghire about Madras was chap iv. 

re-let to the Nabob, not for one, but for three years. And -- 

in no case was any satisfactory inquiry performed. 1778. 

Tho Directors, complaining that their orders, and tho 
interests of the Company, had been equally disregarded, 
and that while the dignity and feelings of the Zemindars 
were violated, the rights of the immediate cultivators wero 
left without protection, pronounced upon the whole of 
these proceedings their strongest condemnation. 

In the agreements formed with tho Subahdar, or Nizam, 
respecting the five Northern Circars, in 1767 and 1768, it 
wu arranged, that Guntoor, which was ouo of them, should 
be granted in jaghiro toB.alut Jung, his brother; to bo 
enjoyed by that Prince during liis life, or so loug as tho 
Subahdar should be satisfied with his conduct;* * and upon 
expiration of the interest of JBazalut Jung, to revert to tho 
Company. About the latter end of the year 1774, the 
Governor and Council were informed by letters from tho 
chief of Aiasulipatam, that a body of French troops, under 
the command of M. Lally, wero retained in the service of 
Ba/alut Jung, and received reinforcements and stores by 
the port of Mootapilly. Tho mention of a French force in 
the service of a native princo was sure to kindle tho 
jealousy of the English. The Presidency of Madras hold 
the affair of sufficient importance to communicate with 
the Supreme Council of Bengal on the propriety of using 


which balance was hander! over to > thcr rnoys in tho ie rini: ’ 4 of ,-773,at 
which time the amount of inter* : r tK-J the sum to 121,000/. Tin-re was also 
Other pmi'crty at the same date in Jkngal. The eridim-o as to what became 
of this sum in the interval between 1773 and 1/77 is d* native : but it is ptm,*. d 
that no addition to Sir Thomas Kumbold’e fortune hud been made in Fi t,land 
Utwecn that time and 1779, and therefore tt i" n ferietl no remittances had 
lK.cn tfected. That some property had been left m Bengal Is also proved by 
account, but it maybe observed that in March, 177", the bnl met of his account 
current' with his agents is but 1,12,000 rupees; to thin is to be added about 
three lues natd on account of monies lent, Ui.thma a tuul of : more 

1/. It Is also in cvi ’ l receired as sahn ; 

,, !S ;; ;.s: rob! • : 1 .1 ; xpiain the large 

amount of Ills remittances to England. Minutes of Evidence. 6lo, et 

_ m \y 

* They were let for five years. The onlv case in which ft lease of ten years 
■was .1 "iicd was to Sitaram lvflz, for th • H . 1 ii, or demesne lends; and this 
was grunted by the Madras Government some tune prior to Sir Thomas Ittun- 

b id'.. ,u I i ,J.— w. 

- Nut 60 lung as the Subahdar should be satisfied, bat until lie broke 
frier.ddiip with the Company. See tl.o treaty in Minutes 01 kvidouec, p. 
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BtTOK^Y. measures to procure the removal of the French from the 

< hap. iv. territories of Bazalut Jung : and received the authority of 
— that Board, not only to insist, with Bazalut Jung, upon 
1 u their immediate dismissal; but to prepare a body of troops 
for marching to his frontiers, and to threaten him, that 
* they would take possession of his country, and negotiate 
vitli the Nizam, even by an entire renunciation of the re¬ 
venue, for the cession of it to the Company.” It was 
deemed advisable to treat with the Nizam, as principal in 
the treaty of 17G8, and a party to every agreement between 
the Company and Bazalut Jung : and they desired his co¬ 
operation for compelling his brother, either first to dismiss 
the Europeans from his service, and trust to the English 
the defence of Guntoor, which was their own ; or, secondly, 
oO let that Circar to them at a rent determined by amica¬ 
ble valuation. The Nizam replied in friendly terms; 
declaring that he had sent a person of distinction to 
procure the removal of the French from the service of liia 
brother; and that “ every article of the treaty should 
remain fixed to a hair’s breadth.” Prom the date of these 
transactions, which extended to tho beginning of the year 
1770, though several representations had been received of 
the continuance of the French in tho territory of Bazalut 
Jun", no ulterior measures were adopted by the Board 
until the 10th of July, 1778, when the President and 
belect Committee entered a minute, expressing a convic¬ 
tion of danger from the presence, in such a situation of 
such a body of men. A negotiation, through the medium 
of the Nabob, without the intervention of the Nizam, was 
commenced with Bazalut Jung. That prince was now 
alarmed with the prospect presented by the probable 
designs of ilyder Ali, and well disposed to quiet his appre¬ 
hensions by the benefit of English protection. On tho 
30th of November, the President presented to the Board 
a proposal, tendered by Bazalut Jung, in which that Prince 
agreed to cede the Guntoor district for a certain annual 
payment, to dismiss tho French from his service, and to 
accept the engagement of the English to afford him troops 
for tho defence of his country. On the 27th of January 
1779, when the treaty was concluded with Bazalut Jure/ 
it was thought expedient to send to the court of tho Ni/am 
• a resident; who should ascertain as far a3 possible the 








views of that Prince, and his connexions with the Indian BOOK V. 
powers or the French ; obviate any unfavourable impres- chap, iv, 

sious which he might have received ; and transact any - 

business to which the relations of the two states might *'^9. 
give birth. And on the 19th of April a force, under Ge¬ 
neral Harpur, was ordered to proceed to the protection of 
the terr.tory of Bazalut Jung. 

In the contest with the Mahrattas, in which, at the Pre¬ 
sidencies of Bongal and Bombay, the English were engaged, 
the Nizam had expressed a desire to remain neutral, 
though he had frankly declared his hatred of Kagoba, and 
his connexion by treaty with Pundit Purdaun, the infant 
Peshwa, that is, with the prevailing party of the Poona 
Council; and though an allianco with the Berar govern¬ 
ment had been attempted by the Supreme Council, on the 
condition of recovering for that government some coun¬ 
tries which had been wrested from it by -the Subahdar of 
the Dcccan. When Mr. Hollond, who was sent as resident 
bv the Presidency of Madras, arrived at Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Nizam, on the 6th of April, ho was received 
with every mark of respect, and with the strongest assu¬ 
rances of a desire to cultivate the friendship of the English. 

But when, at his audience, the resident proceeded to 
explain the transactions, which, without the participation 
of the Nizam, had taken placo between the Company and 
his brother, tho painful emotions of his Highness were 
v ible; he read over the ai f the treaty of 1768; 

aitlrjned that it was violated by the conduct of the Presi¬ 
dency ; disavowed the right of the English to interfere ia 
the concerns of his family ; declared tlmt, if the treaty was 
to be regarded, the troops which, without his leave, were 
about to march into tho country, possessed by Bazalut 
Jung, a dependant of the Subah, ought to be stopped ; if 
the treaty was not to be regarded, he should be constrained 
to oppose them. To the apology urged by Mr. Hollond, 
that the probability of au immediate attack by Ryder All 
left not sufficient "time for consulting him ; the Nirain 
replied that Hyder had no immediate intention to molest 
his brother, but was meditating a speedy attack upon tho 
Carnatic, to tie conducted, like the former invasion of that 
province, by plundering and burning, while ho avoided a 
battle. The Nizam was jealous of the presence of a British 
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BOOK Y. force with Bazalut Jung,- who, with such assistance, ho 
chap. iv. doubted not, would soon aspire at independence. The 

-— French troops he had taken into his service, immediately 

1779. after they were dismissed by his brother; but he assured 
the British resident that he had adopted this expedient 
solely to prevent them from passing into the service of 
Hyder or the Mahrattas ; and described them as of little 
value, the wreck of the army of Bussy, augmented by per¬ 
sons of all nations. This was a contingency, which, in 
their eagerness to see the French discharged by Bazalut 
Jung, the Presidency had somewhat overlooked. It was, 
no doubt, true, as they alleged, that had the Nizam con¬ 
sulted the friendship of the English, he would have 
ordered tho French troops to the coast, whence, with other 
prisoners, they might have been sent on their passage to 
Europe. 

In the Select Committee, on the 5th of June, it was 
proposed by the Governor, and agreed, that the Peshcush , 
or tribute, of five lacs of rupees, which the Company wero 
bound by their treaty to pay, in compromise, for posses¬ 
sion of the Northern Circars, the Nizam should be solicited 
to remit. The payment of it had already been suspended 
for two years, partly on the pretence that the French 
troops were not dismissed, partly on account of the ex¬ 
hausted state of their finances. When this proposal was 
announced by Mr. Hollond to tho Nizam, he became highly 
agitated ; and declared his conviction that the English no 
longer meant to observe the treaty, for which reason he 
also must prepare for war. 

Mr. Hollond, who had received instructions to commu¬ 
nicate with the Supreme Council, conveyed intelligence 
of these transactions to Hengal, by sending, on the Jrd of 
Septemljer, copies of the letters which had passed between 
him and the Presidency of Madras. On the 25th of Oc¬ 
tober, the subject- was taken into consideration at Cal¬ 
cutta, wb •• proceedings of the Madras Presidency, in 
forming a treaty with Bazalut Jung, without the inter¬ 
position of his immediate sovereign, the Company’s ally, 
and in withholding tho payment, and proposing the ubuli- 
tion of the peshcush, underwent the most severe con¬ 
demnation, as tending t > impeach the character of tho 
English for juslico and faith, and to rai^e them up a for- 







THE GUNTOOR CIRCAR. 

midable enemy, when they were .already exposed to un¬ 
usual difficulties and dangers. It was agreed, that the 
case demanded the interference of the Superior Board ; 
and a letter was written on the 1st of November, 1779, to 
assure the Nizam that the intentions of the English 
government were truly pacific, notwithstanding the inter¬ 
pretation which he put upon the proceedings of tho 
Council at Madras. Mr. Hollond was directed to suspend 
his negotiations till he should receive furthor instructions 
from his own Presidency. Letters were also written to 
that Presidency, acquainting them, in terms studiously 
inoffensive and mild, with the aberrations which it ap¬ 
peared to the Supreme Council that they had made from 
the line of propriety and prudence. The Nizam declared 
the highest satisfaction with the friendly assurances which 
the Supreme Council had expressed. But their inter¬ 
ference excited the highest indignation and'resentment in 
the Council of Madras. On the 30th of December a 
minute was entered by Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Presi¬ 
dent, in which ho treats the censure which had been 
passed on their conduct as undeserved, and its language 
unbecoming ; denies the right of the Supreme Council 
thus to interfere in the transactions of another Presidency, 
and argues tint their controlling power extended to tho 
conclusion alone of a treaty, not to the intermediate ne¬ 
gotiation; he turns the attack upon the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency, enters into a severe investigation of the policy and 
conduct of the Mahratta war, which in every particular 
he condemns ; this it w*as which had alienated tho mind 
of the Subalidar, not the regulation with his brother, or 
tfce proposed remission of the pesheush; the retention of 
a pesheush offended not the conscience of the Bengal 
Presidency when themselves were the gainers, the uu- 
fortunate Emperor of India the sufferer, and when it was 
a pesheush stipulated and secured by treaty for tho most 
important grants. In terms of nearly the same import 
the letter was couched, in which the Presidency of Madras 
returned an answer to that of Bcrrga along with which 
thov transmitted the minute of their 1 resident. 

Tho Presidency of Madras had not only taken Guntoor 
on lease from Baailut Jung, they had also transferred it, 
on a lease of ten years, to the Nabob of Arcot, though 
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well aware how little the Directors were pleased with his 
mode of exaction, either in their jagliire or in his own 
dominions. 


Ihe measure of their offences, in the eyes of the Direc¬ 
tors, was now sufficiently full. In their letter of the 10th 
ot January, 1781, after passing the severest censure upon 
the abolition of the Committee of Circuit, and the pro¬ 
ceedings with tho Zemiudars of the four Northern Circars, 
on the treaty with Bazalut Jung, the transactions with 
the Nizam, and the lease of Guntoor to the Nabob, they 
dismiss from their service Sir Thomas Rumbold, President, 
John Hill and Peter Perring, Esquires, Members of their 
Council of Fort St. George ; deprive of their seat in coun¬ 
cil Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnson ; and express their strong¬ 
est displeasure against the commander of their forces, Sir 
Hector Munro. 1 


CHAPTER V. 


War with the French — Pondichermj taken—War with Eydcr 
Ali—Presidency unprepared—Colonel Baillie's Detach¬ 
ment cut off—Supreme Council suspend the Governor of 
Fort St. George, and send Sir Eyre Coote to Madras— 
I/yder takes Areot , and overruns the greater Part of the 
Country—Lord Macartney , Governor of Fort St George 
—Negapatnam and Trincomalee taken from th* Dutch— 
Treaty between the Nabob of A root and Supreme Council 
—Assignment of the Nabob's Revenues— Tellicherr t in¬ 
vested—Great Armaments sent from both England and 
l 1 ru> ce Disaster of Colonel Brathwaites Detachment in 
Tanjore-Madras reduced to a State of Famine- Death of 
Eydcr Ali—Ttppoo Withdraws the Mysorean Army from 
the Carnatic—Operations and Fate of General Matthews 
on. the Coast of Malabar-Siege of Mangalore—The 
General at Madras, refusing to obey the Civil Authority , 
is arrested end sent to Europe—French 'aid English sv.s- 


1 Tlit ■ transactions arc minntf'ly detailed in the Second and Third Konorla 
ofthe Conmiitt( o of S-M'uv, 1781; hi the Appendices to which the ollIrKl 
dnnimeuts arc to be h and - M. 

'i lie author docs not appear to have t«vn in poMCsslon of the Minutes of the 
r : v M**n«o. which was proth: •<. *,» -.stUicatlon of the Bill of Pains nmidw.i 
ties, introduced by Mr. DandiJ.—W. 
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pend Hostilities in consequence of Intelligence of the Peace HOOK V. 

in Europe _ Operations of Colonel Fvllarton in Coim- chap.v. 

before—Peace with Tippoo—Behaviour of Supreme Coun- — 77 — 
oil to Presidency of Madras. 1 “' ■ 

W AR with the French, instead of being, as formerly, 
the most alarming to the English of all sources of 
danger in India, now held a very inferior station among 
the great objects which occupied their attention. In the 
beginning of July, 1778 , intelligence was received in Ben¬ 
gal, which, though somewhat premature, was acted upon 
as certain,’that war had commenced between England and 
France. Without waiting for a formal notification of this 
event, which might be only delayed till the French had 
made themselves strong, it was resolved by a stroke, de¬ 
cisive in their present defenceless situation, to take pos¬ 
session of the whole of the French settlements in India. 

With regard to minor places the attempt was easy ; and 
Chaudornagore, with the factories at Masulipatam and 
Carical, surrendered without resistance. Pondicherry was 
the object Of importance, and it wa d to lose no 

time in takiug measures for its reduction. Instructions 
were sent to Madras, and reached it with unusual expe¬ 
dition. Major-General Sir Hector Munro, who commanded 
the Madras army, took post on an elevated ground, called 
the Rod Hills, distant about a league from Pondicherry, 

On the 8 th of August, and on the 9th summoned tho place 
to surrender. But his preparations were still so back¬ 
ward. that, it was the 21st of August before he took pos¬ 
session of tho bound-hedge, within cannon-shot of tho 
town and ground was not broken till the 6 th of Sep¬ 
tember It° was broken in two places, with a view to 
... attacks upon both sides of the town at once. 



m sting of one 
YOL, iv. 
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one of thirty-two, and two East Indiamen armed for war, 
sailed immediately, and prepared for action. The two 
squadrons met and engaged on the 10th of August. The 
battle raged with great fury for the space of seventy-four 
minutes, when the three minor ships of the French squa¬ 
dron quitted the action, and in fifteen minutes after were 
followed by the rest. The English ships, which, as usually 
happened in engagements with the French, had suffered 
chiefly in their rigging, were unable to pursue the French, 
which had suffered chiefly in their hulls. The French 
squadron reached Pondicherry the same night. Sailing 
badly, and opposed by the winds and the current, it was 
the 20th before the English recovered their station. 
Early ou the morning of the 21st, the French squadron 
was perceived under easy sail, standing out of Pondicherry 
road. During the day the alternate failure and opposition 
of the winds prevented the squadrons from closing ; and 
towards night the English commander stood in for Pon¬ 
dicherry road, and cast anchor, expecting that the enemy, 
to whom it was an object of so much importance to keep 
open the communication, of Pondicherry by sea, would 
proceed in the same direction, and commence the action 
on the following morning. M. Tronjolly availed himself 
of the night. Mis squadron was out of sight before the 
morning, and was no more heard of upon the coast. 

The garrison of Pondicherry was commanded by M. 
Bellecombo, a man whom this abandonment was not suffi¬ 
cient to dismay. Notwithstanding the total destruction 
which the works of Pondicherry had sustained in the for¬ 
mer war, its fortifications had been restored with great 
diligence, and it was defended by a garrison who availod 
themselves of all its ad vantages. The English opened 
their batteries on the 18th of September, with tho firo of 
twenty-eight camion and twenty-seven mortars, and car¬ 
ried ou their apprnaelu with unremitting vigour hut 
the vigilance, activity, and enterprise of the garrison, 
compelled them to caution, and, together with the rains, 
which fell in torrents, retarded their operations. Towards 
the middle of October, having pushed a gallery on the 
south side into tho ditch of the fort, having !nade a breach 
in one of tho bastions, destroyed tho faces of the two 
that were adjacent, and prepared a bridge of boats fur 
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pussing the ditch,; having also destroyed the face of the BOOK V. 
bastion on the opposite side of the town, and constructed chap. v. 

a float for passing tho ditch, they resolved to make the - 

assault in three places at once, on the south side, on the i7 ~ 8 * 
north side, and towards tho sea, where the enemy had run 
out a stockade into the water. All the marines, and 200 
seamen, were landed from the ships. On tho day first 
appointed for the assault* so much rain unexpectedly fell, 
as to swell the water in the ditch, blow up the gallery 
on the southern side, and damage tho boats belonging to 
the bridge. The loss was diligently and speedily repaired. 

But M. Bellecombe, who had accomplished all that an able 
governor could perform, to retard the fall of the place, 
resolved not to throw away the lives ot the gallant men 
who had seconded his endeavours, and the day before the 
intended assault proposed a capitulation. The English, 
by the geneorsity of their terms, and the liberality of their 
whole procedure, showed their high sense of the honour 
and gallantry of tho enemy whom they had subdued. 

The garrison were allowed to march out with all the 
honours of war ; and, at the request of M. Bellecombe, the 
regiment of Pondicherry was complimented with its co¬ 
lours. After a delay of some months the fortifications 
were destroyed. 

The French now retained in India nothing but Mah6, a 
a small fort and settlement on the coast of Malabar. On 
the 27th of November, the question of its reduction was 
agitated in tho.Council, when tho pride of driving the 
French entirely out of India enhanced the apparent ad¬ 
vantage of the conquest. The difficulties were not incon¬ 
siderable : the march of tho troops over land, from one 
side of India to tho other, was long and hazardous: the 
disposition of the native chiefs, through the territory of 
whom it would be necessary to pass, was not in all cases 
ascertained to be friendly : the constitution of Europeans 
would be apt to fail, under the difficulties of the march : 
there was not shipping sufficient to convey tho expo lition 
by sea : it was at the same time apprehended that Ryder 
Alt would view the enterprise with jealousy and dissatis¬ 
faction, and not regarded as impossible that he would 
directly oppose it. The importance, however, of having 
no such talents as those of Frenchmen to cope with in 
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BOOK V. India, and of not leaving to them a place to which either 
chap. v. troops or stores could be sent, though both Hyder and 

—“ the Mahrattas bad very convenient places with which 

* ’ they would have gladly accommodated them, appeared of 

sufficient magnitude to induce the Presidency to bravo all 
dangers in * * undertaking an expedition against Mah6. 
Towards the end of December, it was planned, that the 
European portion of the expedition should be conveyed 
by sea ; that the Sepoys should march over land ; that 
they should rendezvous at Anjengo, and Colonel Bratli- 
waite receive the command. On the 4th of February in¬ 
telligence was received at Madras, of the disaster sus¬ 
tained by the army of Bombay, on its march to Poona. 
The danger to which this event might expose the expe¬ 
dition, now on its way to Mah6, underwent deliberation in 
the Council; but the confession of weakness, which would 
be implied in the recall of the troops, and the supposed 
importance of accomplishing the object in view, decided 
the question in favour of perseverance. Intelligence of 
the resolution of Hyder to resent the attack produced a 
hesitation ; l and the importance was discussed of gaining 
the friendship of that powerful chief by renouncing tlio 
enterprise ; but after a short suspension, the design was 
resumed, and Colonel Brathwaite was instructed to anti¬ 
cipate resistance by velocity of completion. Tho expedi¬ 
tion encountered far less difficulty than there was reason 
to expect : no opposition was made to the march : the 
fleet and the troops arrived safely at the place of rendez¬ 
vous : and Mah6, which was strongly situated, but totally 
destitute of supplies, surrendered on the 19th of March 
before a cannon was fired. It was occupied by the Eng¬ 
lish till the 29th of November, when, Colonel Brathwaito’s 
detachment being ordered to Surat to reinforce General 
Goddard, the fort was blown up.* 

Before Colonel Brathwaite was enabled to comply with 
Ins orders, and embark for Surat, he received a requisition 
from the chief and factory at Tellicherry for the assist** 




1 A formal communication was made by his Vakeel to the Madras Oo- 
verwnent, that ho would oppos:* an attack upon Muhd, or would retaliuto 

~ nmittec of Sucreoy, 

also the Annua 
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auce of the whole detachment. That settlement had BOOK \ 
drawn upon itself the resentment of Hyder by protecting chap. v. 

a Nair chief who had incurred his displeasure. By the - 

influence of Hyder, a number of the; surrounding chiefs 1780. 
were incited to attack the settlement, which was closely 
pressed, at the time of the evacuation of Mah6. Not 
conceiving that he could be justified in leaving Tellicherry 
in its perilous situation, Colonel Brathwaite moved with 
his detachment to its support. In consequenco of the 
detention of those troops, the Council at Madras resolved 
to send another detachment to the assistance of Goddard, 
which was embarked in the months of January and Feb¬ 
ruary, 17S0. 1 

In 1774, the division among the Mahratta chiefs afforded 
to Ilyder an opportunity, which he dexterously and 
vigorously improved, of turning the tide in his affairs. 

He recovered speedily the territory which he had lost. 

He diligently employed the interval of repose which suc¬ 
ceeded, in restoring order to his country, improving his 
revenues, augmenting the number, and improving the dis¬ 
cipline of his troops. His power soon appeared to bo 
rapidly on the increase ; and afforded alarm to the Eng¬ 
lish, who, by their evasion of the treaty of 1760, were con¬ 
scious of the hatred they had inspired, and were now 
jealous of a connexion between him and the French. He 
continued to extend his dominions, and increase bis 
power, with little interruption, till the latter end of the 
year 1777, when the Mahrattas and Nizam. Ali combined 
to chastise him. r lhe u . under Hurry Pundit 

and Purseram, penetrated into the Balaghflt country, with 
an army •£ 6Q,0QQ ; but upom the ftpprpi 1 [yd©r, 

who hastened to oppose them, they retreated into the dis¬ 
trict of Adoni, where they came to an engagement on tho 
5th of January, 1778, and sustained a defeat. 

Though Ilyder was deeply exasperated against the lVe- 
sidency of Madras for their continued evasion of treaty, 
and refusal of assistance, he was induced by the state of 
affairs to make a fresh proposal in 1778.. Harassed, by the 
hostilities of the Poonah government, he had been well 
pleased to ^support a pretender in the person of Ragoba : 
the English were now involved not only in disputes with 
» first Iteport, ut supra, p. 5G. 
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tlie Poonali ministers, but in actual operations for the rein¬ 
statement of that ejected chief; and in the beginning of 
July, 1778, Hyder, through his resident at Madras, made 
a new overture towards an alliance with the English, offer¬ 
ing his assistance to establish Ragonaut Rao in the office 
of Peshwa ; and requiring only a supply of arras and mili¬ 
tary stores for which he would pay, and a body of troops 
whose expenses he would defray. The opinion of the 
Presidency appears to have been, that such an arrange¬ 
ment might be useful, more particularly to prevent the 
formation of a connexion between Hyder and the French : 
they even acknowledged their belief, that had not tho 
treaty of 1769 been evaded, Hyder never would have 
sought other allies than themselves. The Supreme Coun¬ 
cil, to whom reference was made, approved in general of 
an alliance with Hyder ; but being at that time zealous to 
form a connexion with the Raja of Berar, they directed a 
modification of the terms in regard to Ragoba, whose 
anise, they said, was supported, not as an end, but a means 
now deemed subordinate to the successful issue of tho ne¬ 
gotiation with Moodajee.- 

A friendly intercourse subsisted between Hyder and 
the French. He had bten supplied by them with arms 
and military stores. A number of adventurers of that 
nation commanded and disciplined his troops; and they 
were united by a common hatred of tho English power. 
A desire to save appearances, however, constrained Hyder 
to congratulate the English upon the reduction of Pondi¬ 
cherry ; but, anticipating the design of attacking Mahe he 
gave early intimation of the resentment with which ho 
would regard any such attempt. Mah6 was situated in the 
territory of a petty prince on the western coast, who with 
the othor petty princes, his neighbours, were rendered 
tributary to Hyde", and ranked among his dependant: . 
The merchants of various nations, it was declared by 
Hyder, had settlements, and performed traffic in liis domi¬ 
nions ; and all of them, as it they were subjects of his 
own, he would resolutely defend. To soften his animosity 
and prevent a rupture, which the dread of his power, and, 
above all, his apprehended union with the French, clothed 
in considerable terrors, there wa: sent to his presence, in 
January, 1779, a person, who, though empowered to declare 
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___£olution of attacking Mah6, should assure Hyder of 
the desire which the Presidency felt to study his inclina¬ 
tions, and to cultivate his friendship. The messenger 
was received with but little respect, and the invasion of 
tho Carnatic was threatened as the retaliation for inter¬ 
fering with Malic. 1 At that particular moment, Hyder 
was engaged in the conquests of Gooti, of Carnaul and 
Cudapah ; the former belonging to the Mahratta chieftain 
Morari Kao, tho two last to their respective Nabobs de¬ 
pendants of the Subahdar, and thence was hindered from 
taking effectual measures to defeat tho expedition against 
Mah6. But. tho Presidency were now convinced of his 
decided aversion ; and were informed of his intention to 
make peace with tho Mahrattas, for enabling him the 
more completely to carry into execution his designs against 
the English. Their thoughts were called^ to tho necessity 
of preparation ; and they saw nothing but dangers and 
difficulties in their path. The Nabob, as he informed 
them, and as they knew well without his information, was 
destitute of money : and as destitute of troops, on whom, 
either for numbers or quality, any reliance could be placed. 
Their own treasury was impoverished ; and if tho cavalry 
of Hyder should enter the country, neither could the re¬ 
venues be collected, nor provisions be procured. More 
alifte than they to the sense of danger, the Nabob urged 
the necessity of making peace with Hyder, by stopping tho 
expedition to Mah6 ; or, on tho other hand, of making 
terms with the Mahrattas and the Subahdar. So fai from 
attempting to conciliate eithor Hyder or tho Subahdar, 
tho Presidency formed with Bazal .it Jung tho arrangement 
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i his real sentiments, the Governor distrusting the representation of 
t'M-m tV.'ii llvder'i. own Vakeel, or from the officers ol the Nabob. Schwartz 
Bet off on his mission in Jody, 1770, arrive ! in Scrlngapatam in Anuust, was 
lu- ito.1 bv Hyder with kindness, and nude -the bearer oi a letter from mm to 
the government, which he delivered some time in October, as, on the ^rd of 
that month the proceeding was lint emuinmmuted to the Comm ttce. In 

renewing offers of alliance with the F.n thjta, which were disdainfully rejected, 
liotb the missions furnished sufficient evidence of Ute d, ; ^sith.n and purpose*® 
of Hyder. First Report of Select Comm 11160,25, Wflfcs’s South of India, ii. 
2 \2. Life of Schwartz, i. 341.—■ W. 
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BOOK V. which has been already described, respecting the Guntoor 
chap. v. Circar and military assistance, and which, in the highest 

-- degree, alarmed and exasperated both. The detachment 

17d0. -which under Colonel Harpur w r as sent to the assistance of 
Bazulut Jung, attempted to proceed to Adoni, through a 
part of Cudapah, which Hyder had lately subdued. His 
troops barricaded the passes ; and the detachment, afraid 
of being surrounded, was obliged to march back and w r ait 
for subsequent orders. Hyder not only assured Bazalut 
Jung, by writing, that he would not permit the English 
whom he described as the most faithless and usurping of 
all mankind, to establish themselves in a place so conti¬ 
guous to his country, and so important as Guntoor; but 
in the month of November he sent a body of troops into 
the territory of that Prince, took possession of the open 
country, and joined with Nizam Ali his brother in threat¬ 
ening him with instant ruin, unless he broke off all corre¬ 
spondence with the English. In this emergency, Bazalut 
Jung was constrained to forbid the march of the English 
detachment ; and to request the restoration of Guntoor, as 
the only means of pacifying his brother and Hyder, and 
averting his fate. The question respecting the Circar 
came under deliberation of the Council on the 30th of De¬ 
cember, whon the decree was passed that it should not bo 
restored. Though its importance was considerable, be¬ 
cause situated as it was between the territories of the 
Nabob, or, more properly speaking, of the English, in the 
Carnatic, and the four Northern Circars, it completed the 
• communication between their northern and southern pos¬ 
sessions, and, by placing in their hands the port of Moota- 
pilly, deprived Nizam Ali of all connexion with the sea, 
reduced him to the condition of a merely inland power, 
and in particular closed tho channel by which French sup¬ 
plies could easily reach him; yet the embarrassments 
created in the Council, by the bargain they had concluded 
with the Nabob, for a ten years’ lease of that Circar, con¬ 
tributed not less, it would appear, than all other induce¬ 
ments, to the resolution which they formed. 

Under the apprehensions which the resentment and pre¬ 
parations of Hyder inspired, the Presidency, at the end of 
October, had presented to the Supreme Council the pros¬ 
pect of a rupture with that chieftain, the dangerous mag- 
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nitucle of his power, and their want of resources ; had 
pressed upon them the necessity of forming a peace with 
the Mahrattas, as in that event Hyder would be restrained 
by his fears; they had also written in similar terms to 
General Goddard at Bombay. Soon after, when they were 
informed of the probability that hostilities would be re¬ 
newed with the Mahrattas, they reiterated the statement 
of their apprehensions; and concluded that, destitute as 
they were of resources for all active operations, they could 
only collect their troops as much as possible, and wait to 
see what the resolutions of the Supreme Board would en¬ 
able them to undertake. 

Before the end of November, the Nabob, whose intelli¬ 
gence respecting the proceedings of the In iian powers was 
in general uncommonly good, informed the Governor, that 
a treaty had been formed between Hyder and the Mahrat¬ 
tas, to which Nizam Ali had acceded, for a system of com¬ 
bined hostilities against the English. Though, in his 
answer to the Nabob, the Governor appeared to discredit 
the intelligence, it was not long before he was satisfied of 
its truth ; and, in the letter, which, on the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber, the Select Ccfmmittee addressed to the Supreme 
Board, they represented the treaty between Hyder and the 
Mahrattas, as an undoubted fact. Still they were not so 
much impressed with a sense of imminent danger, as to be 
deterred from sending a body of troops to the assistance 
of Goddard, in lieu of those which were detained ;il Tolli- 
cherry ; being in daily expectation of a regiment from Eu¬ 
rope ; conceiving themselves sufficiently strong to cover 
the principal garrisons; and deeming it vain, without 
cavalry, to attempt to protect the open country against 
the invasion of a vast body of horse. In the month of 
January, 1780, the President wrote to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that, notwithstanding the alarms in which they laid 
been held by the hostile app. 1 the 

Nizam and notwithstanding the provocation which tho 
support of Ragoba had given both to the Mahrattas and 
the Nizam, there was still a prospect of tranquillity ; and 
iu the following month, he repeated, in still stionger 
terms, a similar assurance. 1 Till tho nmntli of June, no 

i The President, in the early part of 17*0, 'vas Sir Thomas Knmbold ; he 
quitted Mudrag, on the score of ill health, in April, oni vitu anticipations, 
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BOOR V. measures were pursued which had a reference to the war; 
chap. v. and even then it was only commanded that Colonel Har- 

- pur’s detachment, which had been transferred to the com- 

1 < 80. niand of Colonel Baillie, should cross the Kistna, to be 

more in readiness, u in case of any disturbance in the 
Carnation On the 19th of June intelligence was received 
from the officer at Velore, that Hyder had begun his 
march from Seringapatam, and that a great army was 
already collected at Bangalore. On the 28th of the same 
month, the Select Committee of Fort St. George declared, 
by letter to the Supreme Board, that Hyder had received 
from the French islands a gr< at quantity of military stores; 
that his army, which he had been rapidly increasing for 
two years past, was now equipped for immediate service ; 
that a part of it was already ^advanced to the borders of 
the Carnatic ; and that intelligence had been received of 
his being actually employed in clearing the road to one of 
the principal passes. 

While the affairs of the Presidency were approaching to 
their present situation, a division had existed not only in 
the Council, but in the Select Committee itself. The Pre¬ 
sident, however, and the General had combined ; and they 
retained a majority in both. In contemplation of the 
resentment of Hyder, and the progre&s of liis power, the 
party, the views of which wore apt to discord with those 
of the leading members of the government, had strongly' 
urged upon them, at various times, the necessity of making 
preparations against the invasion with which they wero 
threatened by Hyder, and of which they had received inti¬ 
mation from various quarters. If the resources of the 
Nabob and the presidency combined wero unequal to the 


which after the information t.e had received, and after the strong provocation 
to In. tilitles of which ha had l>een the author, Wero unacconntmdy delusive, 
ill*, firev.cll minute begins, ‘ It affords me a particular satisfaction t!uu tho 
who!' of .no Oarnatio and the Company’s northern posse.-: ion•> arc at present 
undisturbed, ur.d In perfect tranqui lity, notwithstanding the unsettled state of 
affairs with respect to the Mabmttas, and tho connexions occasioned by tho 
march of the llcngal troops across the conntry to Surat. Ho »vever well in- 
clin» d Hyder Ah may Ik* :o give disturbance, neither he nor (lie Nizam have 
n> yet thought proper to put any of their threats to hi execution; and from tho 
* arrival of the fleet with the King’s troops, l think there is the greatest pros- 

pvet that this part of India will remain quit**, especially if the Government 
h- re cautiously n> ; l taking any measures th.it may be i .cly t > bring on 
trouble? " Minutes «»t evidence, p. AOO. And this, after he had excited 11%dor’s 
>' • i ’inert by the occupation of Gun* r, t; •• violation of ids territory by the 
imp.a in.tied inarch through it of Colonel Ilurpur’s detach me it, and the rap¬ 
ture of Malic In defiance of his menaces.--'W. 
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ntenaucc of an army sufficient for the protection of BOOK V. 
the open country, it behoved them at least to assemble chap. v. 
the troops ; which, scattered as they were in petty garrisons 
over a great oxtent of country, could not, in case of an 
emergency, be collected without a lapse of time ; and of 
which the junction would become hazardous, and perhaps 
impracticable, if the country were pervaded by Hyder s 
home. The majority, indeed, had expressed their opinion 
of the necessity of having the troops collected in a body, 
and ready to act, previously to invasion. But they had 
not yet become persuaded that tho danger was sufficiently 
imminent to render it necessary that preparation should 
begin . 1 

On tho 21st of July, information was brought from tho 
commander at Axnboor, that Ilyder and his two sons, with 
the principal part of his army, had come through tho 
pass, and that his artillery was drawn up in the road to 
Ohangama. This intelligence, though it was confirmed 
from several quartern, was treated with slight regard by 
tho party in power; and on the 23rd, when Lord Macleod 
represented to the Governor, w That perhaps the report of 
Hvder’s invasion might be true, and that he thought at all 
events they ought to take measures to oppose him ; the 
Governor answered, What can we do? We have no 
money. But added, We mean however, to assemble an 
, and you are to command it.”- The next day 
brought undoubted intelligence, that Porto Novo, on the 
coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from the capital 
had been plundered by the enemy. 

The army, with which Hyder had arrived, was not lo^j 

i On tho 19th June, two of tho Select Committee, Mo-srs. Johns m and 
s m ith submitted a minute, urging the imminence the danger, and tho 
necessity of active preparation; and a similar minute was pnx-nted on tho 
17th Jufv On both occasions, Mr. Whitehill and Sir Hector Munro, forming, 

On- . r timr vote of the former ft* 1 Minority, tnoi 

ai mvhendons expressed in thi ' -less, and that ttu 

n of an ^me<liote Invasion. Four days after tho Utter ™,n, ilyder 

o, want Of forcsUrht Sr such imbcnlUy of purpose S. M.nmo, of 

Wo ^ advice 'tluu 'ifydcr All2S ttP&SoS 
Powerful army, was treat*! by Hie 1 -eoplei In power with imitt.-iition, ami • 

ten,It wi not till C.mjcv ram. not fifty miles from the capital, nas plun¬ 
dered by tho enemy, that they could no longer close tlicir eyes to the dangers 

Lord Marie' 1 was ihe commanding officer of the Kurnpean regiment 
which had lately arrived. See tin* extract of lus Letter t • the Secretary ut 
State, quoted in tho First Report of tho Secret Committee, p. 44 an i 51. 
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tlian 100,000 strong: of his infantry, 20,000 were formed 
into regular battalions, and mostly commanded by Euro¬ 
peans. Ilis cavalry amounted to 30,000, of which 2,000 
were Abyssinian horse, and constantly attended upon his 
person ; 10,000 were Carnatic cavalry, well disciplined, of 
which one half had belonged to the Nabob, and after 
having been trained by English officers, had either 
deserted or been disbanded for want of ability to pay 
them. He had 100 pieces of cannon managed by Euro¬ 
peans, and natives who had been trained by the English 
for the Nabob. And Monsieur Lally, who had left° the 
service of the Subahdar for that of Hytler, was present 
with his corps of Frenchmen or other Europeans, to the 
amount of about 400 men; and had a principal share in 
planning and conducting the operations of the army. 

The arrival of Hyder, and the rapidity with which his 
cavalry overran the country, and spread ruin and desola* 
tion in a 'circle of many miles round Madras, filled the 
Carnatic immediately with terror and dismay. The 
people fled from the open country to the woods, and the 
mountains ; their houses were set on fire ; the fields were 
left uncultivated, or the crops destroyed. Alarm succeeded 
alarm. Intelligence poured in from all quarters, that one 
place after another was assailed; till every part of the 
Carnatic frontier appeared to he entered, and even the 
Northern Cimirs exposed to a similar fate. 

On the 24th of July, the Select Committee assembled in 
deliberation. The object of greatest urgency was, to call 
the troops together, and form an army in the field. The 
European regiment at Poonamallee, that of Velore, the bat¬ 
talion of Europeans, and the four battalions of sepoys can¬ 
toned at Pondicherry, the battalion of sepoys, and the 
grenadiers of the European Battalion at Madras, the bat¬ 
talion at Trichinopoly, and the artillery at the mount, 
received orders to be in readiness to march. Absent offi¬ 
cers were summoned to join their corps ; and all things 
necessary for an army in the field were ordered to be im¬ 
mediately prepared. Letters wero sent to the other Presi¬ 
dencies and scoelements. The Governor-General and Coun¬ 
cil were importuned for money ; and informed, that, if the 
Presidency were assured of pecuniary means, and not 
embarrassed by their ignorance of the state of affairs 
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between the Bengal government and the Mahrattas, they BOOK V. 
would produce an attack on the possessions of Uyder on chap. v. 

the western coast, by assistance sent to the detachment *- 

at Tellicherry, and the co-operation of his Majesty’s HSO. 
fleet. 

Colonel Baillie, who commanded the detachment in Gun- 
toor, consisting of about 150 Europeans, infantry and ar¬ 
tillery, and upwards of 2000 sepoys, was instructed to 
operate a diversion, by attacking Cudapah, or some of the 
other possessions of Hyder. This step was vehemently 
opposed in council by the antagonizing party; as sure, 
they said, to fail in detaching from his principal object 
any part of the attention or forces of Ilvder ; and sure to 
enfeeble their defence at homo, by tho absence of so im¬ 
portant a part of their forces, which ought to be directed 
to march without a moment’s delay by the safest route to 
Madras. As an additional reason for persisting in their 
. the Governor and his majority alleged 
their doubts of being able to procure provisions for a 
greater number of troops than the marching orders already 
embraced. But on the 31st of July, when a letter was 
received from Colonel Baillie, representing the difficulties 
he experienced in finding subsistence for his troops, or in 
detaining the bullocks absolutely necessary for his march, 
they altered their instructions, and directed him to pro¬ 
ceed towards the Presidency, taking such a route as 
might offer a chance of intercepting some of the enemy’s 
convoys. 

By the majority, in which both the Governor and the 
General were comprised, it was resolved, that the troops 
should assemble, and the army should bo formed at a 
place near Conjeveram ; where they would be nearer to 
the stores of provisions laid up by the Nabob in tho for Is, 
and prepared to yield a readier support to the garrisons 
which the enemy might assault. To constitute the majo¬ 
rity of the Governor, it so happened, that the voice of tho 
General was requisite; and if he departed to take the com¬ 
mand of the armv, that majority w<5uld be lost. On the 
ground that his councils at the Presidency were of more 
importance at this moment, than his presence with the 
army, it was moved and voted that he should not depart, 
and that the command of the army should be intrusted to 
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BOOK V. Lord Macleod. When the plan of operations, however, 
chap. v. and in particular that part of it which consisted in assem¬ 
bling the army at Conjeveram, was communicated to that 
officer, he represented the danger with which, now that 
the country was invaded, the separate detachments would 
march to a place so distant and exposed; preferred the 
security of forming a junction in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and of not taking the field till aD army should be 
assembled sufficient at least to cope with the principal 
bodies of the enemy’s horse; and declared his aversion to 
adopt a responsibility in the execution of plans of which 
his judgment did not approve. These observations appear 
to have piqued the General, who insisted upon the advan¬ 
tage of assembling close to the scene of action, for the 
purpose of protecting the forts; and instead of acknow¬ 
ledging the difficulty of uniting the forces near Conjeve¬ 
ram, he ventured to pledge himself to the Committee for 
carrying that measure into effect. Upon this, it became a 
matter of necessity, that he should leave his seat in the 
Select Committee; but to preserve its majority to the 
party to which he belonged, a new expedient was devised. 
On the allegation, that his plans had no chance of support, 
and that his reputation, neither as an officer nor a man, 
was safe, if the managing power were to pas 3 into the 
hands of the opposih party, it was, pu vious to his -depar¬ 
ture, proposed, and what was thus proposed, the majority 
which he helped to constitute had pre-ordained to decree, 
that a person whom he named should be appointed as 
an acting member of the Committee till his return. It 
naturally followed, that such procedings should be seve¬ 
rely criticized by the opposite party; and one member of 
the Council excited so much' resentment by the asperity 
of his remarks, that the majori ty, first replied to him with 
greater intemperance than that which they condemned ; 
then suspended him from his seat at the Board; and lastly 
the General wrote him a challenge. 

On the 2nd of August, whilq preparations were making, 
and the army was not yet assembled, a project was adopted 
for sending a strong detachment t6wards the passes, with a 
view to intercept the enemy’s convoys. Colonel Cosby waFi 
the officer chosen to command the expedition ; and a force 
was provided for him, out of the troops stationed at Tri- 
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chinopoly and Taujore, strengthened by two regiments of BOOK 
the Nabob’s cavalry from Tinivelly, which joined the de- chap. 
tachment at Trichinopoly on the 27th of August. Several ^17^ 
causes of retardation operated on the expedition ; but the n 
grand impediment arose from the disaffection of the inha¬ 
bitants. The sort of partnership sovereignty, which the 
Nabob and the Company had established in the Carnatic, 
had hitherto been extremely oppressive to the people, and 
had completely succeeded in alienating their minds. 
Though Ilyder was carrying devastation over the country, 
he was less detested as a destroyer, than hailed as a 
deliverer. While Colonel Cosby found himself in the 
greatest distress for intelligence, which by no exertion he 
was able to procure ; every motion of his own was prompt¬ 
ly communicated te Hyder by the people of the country : l 
He was disappointed and betrayed, even by the district 
officers of the Nabob. As he advanced, his march became 
so much infested by parties of the enemy’s horse, that .ill 
hope of any successful operation against the convoys was 
wholly cut off; and the danger which surrounded the de¬ 
tachment made it necessary to think of nothing but the 
means of re-uniting it with the army. A total want of 
intelligence reduced Colonel Cosby to mere conjecture in 
choosing his route; and he fell in with the army by acci¬ 
dent, as it was retreating before Hyder, on the 12th of 
September near Chingliput. 

Not only every day brought fresh intelligence of tho 
conquest and devastation effected by Hyder; Madras itself, 
on the 10th of August, was thrown iuto alarm. A party 
of the enemy’s horse committed ravages as near as St. 
Thomas’s Mount; and the inhabitants of tho open town 
began to take flight. 

On the 14tb of August, the General was obliged to re¬ 
port, that the place of rendezvous, which ho had persisted 


1 Cuptain Cosbv, in his offic ial ’etter, dated Gingee, 5th September, 17So, 
Bav< »•yiure k no doubt but that Hyuor h is, by so no means, greatly attache 
tho inhabitants to him, insomuch tuat my hircarral.s ^ ■»«») tel. me the news 
of my marching from Tbiagar was .omraum.-ated trom village to Milage, all 
the way to Trinomalee, from whence egresses "ere sent to Hyder: and ui 
my march yesterday from Tricaloor. the country being extremely woody, the 
line waa several tinges flre^upon by match ^+£TSf h 1 

sup; use, from different villages, by Hyder s Amuldars. . ,iae ot tb m, till my 
approach, were issuing orders six miles from this. First Report, ut supra, 
Appendix, No. 3. 
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BOOK V. in recommending, was unfit; the want of bullocks to carry 
chap. v. provisions rendering the march impracticable. On his 

- recommendation, it was therefore agreed, that the troops 

D80. should meet at St. Thomas’s Mount; and there wait till 
eight days’ provisions, and bullocks to carry it, could be 
procured. 

Colonel Brathwaite, after sending away from Pondicherry 
all the French officers capable of service, and taking an 
oath of fidelity from the principal Frenchmen who re¬ 
mained, commenced his march. He arrived at Carangoly 
on the 12th of August, and found it garrisoned by only a 
petty officer of the Nabob, and twenty sepoys. They 
would have surrendered it, he was well assured, on the 
very first summons ; and had it not by a singular oversight, 
as it commanded the only road by which Brathwaite could 
proceed, been neglected by the enemy, who had a largo 
body of horse in its neighbourhood, the most serious con¬ 
sequences might have ensued. The country through 
which he passed after leaving Carangoly would have ren¬ 
dered it so difficult for him to escape, if attacked by the 
enemy, that he formed a very contemptible opinion either 
of Hyder’s military skill, or his means of offence, when he 
allowed so favourable an opportunity to be lost. On the 
18th. after a hazardous and fatiguing march, Colonel 
Brathwaite anived at Chingliput, when he received orders 
to join the army at the Mount. 

After various speculations and reports respecting the 
plan of hostilities which Hyder would pursue, uncertainty 
was at last removed, by his marching towards Arcot, and 
taking ground before it on the 21st of August. The 
danger of that place excited no little interest and alarm. 

It was not only the capital of the province, but contained 
the principal portion of the very defective stores which 
the Nabob had provided ; and afforded to Hyder a situa- 
tion, highly convenient, both for the accommodation of 
his troops, and for spreading his operations over the pro¬ 
vince. From every quarter alarming intelligence arrived. 
The troops of Hyder were expected in the Circar of Gun- 
toor, which had neither forts nor soldiers sufficient to 
oppose them, and where the Zemindars were disaffected 
to the Company and in correspondence with the enemy. 
An army of Mahrattas from Berar had marched into 
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tack, and brought into imminent danger the defenceless 
state of the Northern Circars. A body of Hyder’s troops 
had united with the Nairs, and having driven the Com¬ 
pany’s troops from the Island of Durampatnam, threatened 
Tellicherry, with all the British possessions on the coast 
of Malabar. The enemy had appeared on the frontier of 
Madura, and the admiral of the fleet communicated to the 
President and Select Committee, intelligence which he had 
received from Europe, and on which he relied, that a 
French naval and military force might soon be expected in 
India. 

While pressed by dangers thus extraordinary both in 
number and degreo, the Presidency found their treasury 
empty; they had endeavoured to borrow money upon the 
Company’s bonds with little efffict, the loans of the Nabob 
bearing a better interest; they made m*gent applications 
to the Nabob for pecuniary and other supplies, and re¬ 
ceived from him a deplorable picture of his own poverty 
and necessities, of the wretched and unproductive condi¬ 
tion of the whole country, aud the oppressive load of his 
debts, principally, he said, produced, by the money which 
he had expended and lost in the conquest of Tanjore. To 
a similar application made to the Raja of Tanjore, the 
Raja replied, with a truth not liable to dispute, that from 
the total exhaustion of his country by the recent con¬ 
quest, and by the oppressive administration of the Nabob 
for several years, ho Wiis wholly incapable of furnishing 
any considerable supplies. By desertion for want of pay, 
•or disbanding for want of ability to pay, the Nabob’s army 
was greatly reduced. Even that reduced army was mu¬ 
tinous from the length of its arrears, and a source of ap¬ 
prehension rather than of hope. 

Ou the 2f>th of August, the General left the Presidency, 
and joined the army which was encamped at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. Of cavalry, there was one regiment, belonging to 
the Nabob, but commanded by English officers and it 
refused to march unless it received- its arrears. The men 
were deprived of their ammunition and arms ; and about 
fifty-six of them only oonsented to serve. The rest of the 
army consisted of the King’s 73rd regiment, one b attalion 
of the Company’s European troops, with the grenadiers of 
vol. xv. K 
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another, five battalions of sepoys, a company of marks¬ 
men, two troops of cavalry, and a large train of artillery, 
amounting, officers included, to 5209. 1 With the utmost 
difficulty, as much rice had been provided as would servo 
the troops for eight days; the sepoys were obliged to bo 
loaded with four days’ supply ; and the utmost efforts 
barely sufficed to procure bullocks to carry the remainder. 
The General, notwithstanding, insisted upon loading his 
march with a number of heavy cannon ; of which, as he 
had no fortifications to attack, the use did not appear to 
be very remarkable. On the 26th, the army left the Mount, 
and, after a march of four days, reached the camp near 
Conjeveram. During the two last days, the rain had fallen 
with great violence, had broken the roads, and rendered 
the march, especially with heavy artillery, slow and 
fatiguing. The enemy’s cavalry had pressed upon them 
in great numbers, and wounded and taken some of the 
men. The agent of the Nabob, who accompanied the 
army, and on whom the General depended to procure both 
provisions and intelligence, informed him, that he had no 
power for procuring either the one or the other ; and his 
only remaining resource was in the paddy in the fields 
about Conjeveram. 


> It had been concerted, that the detachment of Colonel 
Ikullie should reach Conjeveram on the day after the ar¬ 
rival of General Munro and the army .2 But on the 31st 
a letter from Bailhe gave information that he had been 
.stopped about five miles north from Tripassore by a small 
river which the rains had swelled. On the same day, it 
was reported by some deserters that Hyder had left Arcot, 
was crossing the river Palar, and marching with his whole 
army towards Conjeveram. On the 3rd of September, iho 
same day on which Baillic crossed the river by which ho 
had been impeded, the enemy encamped at five miles’ dis¬ 
tance in front of the army near Conjeveram. The con¬ 
tinuance of the rains, and the necessity of collecting the 
rice in the fields, and beating it for themselves out of tho 
husk, greatly incommoded and harassed the troops. On the 


* 148! Eoropean infan? ry, 294 artillery. 3134 sepoys, thirty-two field-pieces 
four heavy cannon, and uve mortars. 

1 lie junction mip-lit have been effected at Madras, without difflenltv or 
danger, on the 26th o** 2Gth; and It Is clear that the main army should not 
llilvc aa*iinced until the Junction had been effected. Wilks, ii. 207._W 
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Otli, the enemy moved his camp to the north-east; upon 
which the English advanced to a high ground about two 
miles upon the road to.wards Bailee and Tripassore, having 
the enemy at a distance of about two miles upon their 
left. While this movement was performing, Hyder had 
sent forward his son Tippoo Saib with a large body of the 
flower of his army to cut off the English detachment with 
Colonel Baillie, who had now advanced to Perambaucum, 
distant from the main army about fifteen miles. Baillie 
made a disposition to resist a prodigious superiority of 
force ; sustained a severe conflict' of several hours • and at 
last repelled the assailants. By a letter on the* 8th he 
informed Munro, that upon a review after the battle* lie 
found the movement, requisite for joining him, beyond the 
powers of his detachment; and intimated the necessitv 
that the General should push forward with the main body 
of the army. The General now found himself pressed by 
dangers, to whatever quarter he turned. All his provi¬ 
sions consisted in a small quantity of paddy which he had 
been able to collect in a pagoda. If he moved, the enemy 
would occupy his ground, and cut him off from the means 
of subsistence. With the concurrence of his principal 
officers, he adopted an expedient, of which the danger was 
scarcely, perhaps, less formidable; that of still further 
dividing his little army,%y sending a strong detachment, 
which, joining Baillie, might enable him to proceed. About 
nine o’clock in the evening of the 8th, Colonel Fletcher 
marched with the flank companies of the 73rd regiment, 
two companies of European grenadiers, one company ...f 
sepoy marksmen, and ten companies of sepoy grenadiers. 
The field-pieces, which the General proposed to‘send with 
the detachment, Colonel Fletcher declined, as calculated 
to impede his march. The men left even their knapsacks, 
and marched with only two days’ provisions. Being joined 
by this detachment,.Baillie was instructed io move in the 
evening of the 9th, and march the whole of the night. 
On that night the tents of the main array were -track, 
and the men lay on their arms. About 12 o’clock some 
cannon and musketrv were heard; but they presently 
ceased, and all was still. A little before daybreak, a heavy 
filing of cannon and musketry was heard at a distance. 
It was soon perceived that the enemy’s army had moved. 
The General gave orders to march by the right in the 
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BOOK Y. direction of the firing. After proceeding about four miles, 
citap. v. he ordered guns to be fired, as a signal of his approach ; 

--- and after a mile and a half, he repeated the signal. A 

1780. great smoke was suddenly perceived, and the firing ceased. 
Supposing that Baillie had repulsed the enemy, the Ge¬ 
neral led the army back into the road, in hopes to meet 
him. After marching about two miles, he met a wounded 
sepoy, who had escaped from the fight, and told him that 
Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. The General con¬ 
cluded that the saftey of the army depended upon its re¬ 
turning to Conjeveram ; where it arrived about six in the 
evening, and where the arrival of more wounded sepoys 
confirmed the report of the disaster. 

While the English General was placed in so complete an 
ignorance of the proceedings of the enemy, Hyder had in¬ 
telligence of every transaction of the English camp: he 
was correctly informed of the route of Colonel Fletcher, 
the number and quality of his troops, the time of their 
march, and even the circumstance of leaving their camion 
behind. He sent a strong detachment to intercept them. 
But the sagacity of Fletcher suggesting suspicion of his 
guides, he altered his route, and, by cover of night, evaded 
the danger. The junction of the two detachments, after 
the defeat by Baillie, of so large a portion of the enemy a 
few days before, struck alarm into the Mysorean camp. 
Even the European officers in the service of Hyder re¬ 
garded the junction as a masterly stroke of generalship, 
intended for the immediate attack of his army both in 
front and rear. Lally himself repaired to Hyder, and en¬ 
treated him to save his army from destruction by a tnnoly 
retreat. The resolution of Hyder was shaken, till two of 
his spies arriving, assured him, not only that the English 
army at Conjeveram was not in motion, but that it was 
making no preparation to that effect. To hi^ European 
officers this intelligence appeared so perfectly incredible, 
that they concluded the spies to be sold, and entreated 
Hyder not to incur his ruin by confiding in their report. 
Hyder immediately formed his plan. A difficult part of 
the road was enfiladed with conct-aled cannon ; and large 
bodies of the best part of his infantry were placed in 
ambush on either side; a cloud of irregular ca\alry 
were employed to engage the attention of the English 
main army in the direction of Conjeveram, while Hyder 
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with the main body of his army, lay in wait to watch the ■ 
attack. 

Colonel Fletcher joined with his detachment at half-an- 
hour after six in the morning of the 9th. They reposed 
during the day ; and after the parade in the evening, Co¬ 
lonel Baillie gave orders to be in readiness to march. 
Between eight and nine o’clock, the men moved off toward 
the left, by way of Subdeverim. The enemy began imme¬ 
diately to discharge their rockets ; but, from the vigilance 
of the flanking parties, did little execution. A little after 
ten o’clock several guns opened on the rear. The detach¬ 
ment countermarched, and formed in line with the front 
toward Perambaucum. The enemy keeping up an inces¬ 
sant, though not very destructive tire, and discovering no 
inclination to advance, Colonel Baillie ordered his men to 
face to the right, and march into an avenue, which they 
had passed a few minutes before. The enemy’s cannon 
began to do great execution ; when Baillie detached a cap¬ 
tain with five companies of* Sepoys, to storm their guns. 
Though a water-course, which happened at that time to 
be unfordable, prevented this detachment from performing 
the service on which they were commanded, the intelli¬ 
gence of their march, which was immediately communi¬ 
cated to the enemy, threw their camp into alarm; their 
guns were heard drawing oft' towards the English front, 
and their noise and irregular firing resembled those of an 
army under a sudden and dangerous attack. A strong 
conviction of the necessity of preserving every i>ortion of 
the little army, with which the mighty host of the enemy 
was to bo withstood, suggested, in all probability, both to 
Colonel Baillie and to the General, a caution which other¬ 
wise they would not have observed. For what other 
reason Colonel Baillie forbore to try the effect of an attack 
during the apparent confusion of the enemy ; or, for what 
reason, unless a hope of being supported by the General 
with an attack on the opposite side, he did not, when the 
firing ceased, endeavour to proceed, but remained in his 
position till morning, it is not easy to divine. During the 
night, Tippoo, who had commanded only a detachment of 
the army in the preceding att ack, had an oppoi tunity oi 
drawing his cannon to a strong post on the road, by vrhioh 
the English were obliged to pass; and of sending to his 
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-father advice, on which he immediately acted, of the ad- 
oiiAr. v. vantage of supporting the attack with the whole of his 
army. At five o’clock in the morning, Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment began to advance. A few minutes after six, 
two guns opened on their rear; and large bodies of horse 
appeared on their flanks. Four guns, which began to do 
considerable execution on their flanks, were successfully 
stormed; and the Pagoda of Conjeveram, the object of 
their hopes, and the termination of their perils and labour, 
began to appear; when they were informed that the whole 
host of Hydflp was approaching. “ Very well,” said Baillie, 
we shall be prepared to receive them.” And presently 
a ter, upwards of sixty pieces of cannon, with an immense 
quantity of rockets, began to play upon this little army* 
Great confusion was produced among the numerous fol¬ 
lowers^ the camp, who were driven in ujion the line; and 
Hydar’s numerous cavalry, supported by his regular in¬ 
fantry, and his European corps, bore upon every point of 
attack. Nothing ever exceeded the steadiness and deter¬ 
mination with which this handful of men sustained the 
fury of their enemies. No effort could break their order; 
while Sepoys, as well as Europeans, repeatedly presented" 
and recovered arms, with as much coolness and regularity 
a: l {[ the * bad becn exhibiting on a parade. Every attack 
of the enemy was repulsed with vast slaughter Their 
courage began to abate ; and even Ifyder himself was per¬ 
plexed. A movement executed by Colonel Baillie to the 
right, apparently with a view to attack the enemy’s guns, 
increased the terrors of Hyder; and he consulted Lally on 
the propriety of a retreat. Lally replied, that as the main 
aimy oi the English was probably advancing upon his 
rear, no expedient remained but to break through the 
detachment. When the heroic bravery of this little band 
pie.-; jilted so fair a prospect of baffling tbo host of their 
assailants, two of their tumbrils blew up ; which not only 
made a largo opening in both lines, but at once deprived 
them of ammunition, and overturned and disabled their 
guns. Their fire was now in a great measure silenced, and 
tli dr lines were no longor entire ; yot so great was the awe 
which they inspired, that the enemy durst not immedi¬ 
ately close. From half after seven, when the tumbrils 
bW up, they remained exposed to the fire of tlio cannon 
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cets, losing great numbers of officers and men, till BOOK Y. 
nine o’clock, when Hyder, with his whole army, came ciiap.v. 
round the right flank. The cavalry charged in separate —~— 
columns, while bodies of infantry, interspersed between 
them, poured in volleys of musketry with dreadful effect. 

After the sepoys were almost all destroyed, Colonel Baillie, 
though severely wounded, rallied the Europeans who sur¬ 
vived. Forming a square, and gaining a little eminence, 
without ammunition, and almost all wounded, the officers 
fighting with their swords, and the men with their 
bayonets, they resisted and repelled thirteen attacks, 
many of the men when desperately wounded disdaining to 
receive quarter, and raising themselves from the ground 
to receive the enemy on their bayonets. Though not 
more than 400 men, they still desired to bo led on, and to 
cut thsir way through the enemy. But Baillie, despairing 
‘ 1 now of being relieved by Munro, and wishing, no doubt, 

to spare the lives of the brave men who surrounded him, 
deemed it better to hold up a flag of truce. The enemy 
at first treated this with contempt. After a few minutes, 
the men were ordered to lay down their arms; with inti¬ 
mation that quarter would be given. Yet they had no 
sooner surrendered, than the savages rushed upon them 
with unbridled fury ; and, had it not been for the great 
exertions of Lally, Pimorin, and other French officers, 
who implored for mercy, not a man of them probably 
would have been spared. The gallant Fletcher was among 
those who lay on the field of battlo. About. 200 Euro¬ 
peans were taken prisoners, reserved to the horror* of a 
captivity more terrible than death. The inhuman treat¬ 
ment which they received was deplored and mitigated by 
the French officers in the service of Hyder, with a gene¬ 
rosity which did honour to European education. u No 
pen,” says an eye-witness, and a participator of their kind¬ 
ness 1 “ can do justice to the humanity of those gentlemen, 
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1 Sec “ \ Narrative of the Captivity and Sufferings of the Officers, Soldier.., 
and Senovs who fell into the hands of Hyder Ali, after the Hattie of Conjcve. 
ram So member 10. 1780, by an officer oi Colonel Haiiiie’s iA-tachmeM. It 
forms the second volume of the work entitled, “ Memoirs of the late War in Asia," 
published by Murray, in 178$. N-B. Before reading the proof of this sheet, I 
have bad the advantage of perusing the account n t the same action in the 
second volume (not yet published.) ot ‘ Historical Skei ncs, &»■. by Colonel 
Wilks.” The account in the text is taken from the journal of m- eye-witness. 
Colonel Wilks gives an account from that of another, much less favourable to 
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without whose assistance, many of our officers must 
have perished: but their merit will live for ever em¬ 
balmed in the hearts of all who felt or witnessed their 
beneficence.” 

Hyder withdrew to Damul, a place about six miles from 
the scene of action, and the next day returned to his- 
camp, where he had left the tents standing, and baggage 
unmoved, when he marched to the attack of the unfor¬ 
tunate Baillie. He had acted, during the whole of these 
operations, under the greatest apprehension of the march 
of Munro upon his rear. And had not that General been 
deterred, through his total want of intelligence, and his 
deficiency in the means of subsistence, from marching to 
the support of Baillie ; had he fallen upon the rear of the 
enemy while the detachment was maintaining its heroic 
resistance in front, it is probable that the army of Hyder 
would have sustained a total defeat. On returning to 
Conjeveram, after intelligence of the fate of the detaph- 
ment, the General found that the provisions, which lie 
had been so unwilling to expose, amounted to barely one 
day’s rice for tho troops. Concluding that he should be 
immediately surrounded by Hyder’s cavalry, and cut off 
from all means of providing any further supply, he began 
at three o’clock the next morning to retreat to Chingliput, 
after throwing into a tank tho heavy guns and "stores 
which he could uot remove. Hyder, informed of all the 
motions of the English army, sent a body of uot less than 
6000 horse, who harrassed continually their flanks and 
rear, wounded some of the men, and cut of!' several vehicles 
of baggage. Through several difficulties, they reached. 


the detachment and its commander. According to the authority of Colonel 
a series of military blunder ,, and not much ofment.il collcctedness. 
mark' d the conduct of the leader; and no little confusion and panic appeared 
among the men. Which account are we to believe? Why, th^; that when 
proof is balanced, it is always more probable that me n have acted like ordinary 
men, than that they have ac ted like heroes.—M. The account). are less in¬ 
compatible- than the author thinks them. Colonel Wilks speaks of no panic 
amongst the men, nor of confusion, till after tho explosion of the tumbrils: 
his description is equally favourable to their courage and conduct ru that of 
the text. Both accounts aeree as to one principal cause of tho catastrophe, 
the unnecessary halts made by Baillie, las no dec ting to advance after the first 
repulse ot ti e enemy, and remaining in portion until day-break. Hud the 
time *1 us w.Ktcd been employed in pur uing J . march, he must, by tho 
morning, have been so clo.-e .o* the main body, that tin i co-operation could 
uu h.Tigci have been prevented, and Hyder v. oulU have eithersuflered a defeat 
or U i n compelled precipitately to retire, There was no want of courage but 
a sad d«:fk ici < y of military judgment and decision.—V>\ 
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about eleven at night, a river, within a mile and a half of 
Chingliput, so deep, that the rear of the army passed only 
at nine o’clock on the following morning. At this place 
the General expected to find a stock of provisions ; but, 
with all his endeavours, could hardly procure paddy for a 
day. Fortunately for Colonel Cosby, as he was about to 
make a forced march to Conjeveram, he met with one of 
the fugitivo sepoys from Colonel Baillie’s camp, upon 
whose intelligence he proceeded to Chingliput, and, though 
considerably harrassed by the enemy on his march, joined 
the army in safety on the morning of the 12th. Leaving 
the sick, and part of the baggage, at Chingliput, the whole 
army, at six o’clock on the morning of the 13th, began 
their march for the Mount, at which they arrived in the 
afternoon of the following day. Nothing could exceed the 
consternation and alarm of the Presidency, which now 
trembled even for Madras; and destitute as it was not 
only of provisions, but supplies of every kind, if Hyder 
had followed the English with his usual impetuosity, and 
with his whole army assailed the place, it is hard to tell 
how nearly, if not completely, ho might have involvod the 
Carnatic interests of the nation in ruin. 1 

On the 4th of September, the supreme Couucil in Ben¬ 
gal had deliberated upon the situation of the Presidency 
of Madras, and the propriety of adding to their pecuniary 
resources ; but as the Supreme Council were still uncer¬ 
tain as to the reality of TTyder’s invasion, or the success of 
the Presidency iu raising money, it was agreed, that pro¬ 
ceedings should be delayed till further intelligence. 

The Supremo Council were highly dissatified with tho 
Governor and Council of Fort St. George, who had not 
only passed the severest strictures on their policy, but, in 
the business with Nizam Ali, the Suhahdar, had acted 
contrary to their declared inclinations, and even com¬ 
mands. The Madras Presidency, offended with the inter¬ 
ference of the Supreme Council in tln ir negotiation with 
the Subahdar, and -with their own envoy, Mr. llollond, as 
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an instrument in that interference, resolved that he should 
be recalled. The Supreme Council, being made acquainted 
with that resolution by Mr. Hollond, and apprehending a 
greater estrangement of the mind of the Nizam by so 
abrupt a conclusion of the correspondence with the Com¬ 
pany, came to an opinion, on the 14th of February, 1780, 
that advantage would arise from appointing a person to 
represent themselves at the Nizam’s court; and to obviate 
the appearance of disunion between the Presidencies, they 
made application to the Governor and Council of Madras, 
whose servant Mr. Hollond more immediately was, for 
their permission to vest that gentleman with the office ; 
and in the meantime directed him to remain with the 
Nizam till the answer of the Presidency was obtained. The 
offended minds of tho Presidency, not satisfied with the 
recall of Mr. Hollond, which had not produced an imme¬ 
diate effect, suspended him from their service. The 
Supreme Council, now freed from their delicacy in em¬ 
ploying the servant of another Presidency, appointed Mr. 
Hollond immediately to represent them at the court of 
the Subahdar. They transmitted also their commands to 
the Governor and Council of Madras, under date the 12th 
of June, 1780, to make restitution of tho Circar of Gun- 
toor. No step, however, had as yet been taken in the 
execution of that measure by the government of Madras : 
and this the Governor-General represented, as a conduct 
which demanded the most serious consideration, and the 
decided interposition of the Sovereign Board. 1 

On the 25th, however, of the same month of September, 
when intelligence had arrived not only of the actual inva¬ 
sion of H) der, but of the discomfiture of Baillie, and the 
retreat of the army to tho vicinity of Madras, with the 
poverty and helplessness of the Presidency, and tho gene¬ 
ral havoc of the province by a barbarous foe, the Govemor- 
General, regarding only the means of recovering the blow', 
and meeting the exigency with a clear judgment and a 
resolute mind, proposed, that all the faculties of their go¬ 
vernment should be exerted, to re-establish the power of 
the Company on the coast. He moved that the sum of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, and a large detachment of European 
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infantry and artillery, should immediately be sent to 
the relief of Madras: he also moved that Sir Eyre Coote 
should bo requested to take upon himself, as alone suffi¬ 
cient, the task of recovering the honour and authority of 
the British arms : and recommended that an offer of 
peace should be made without delay to the Mahratta 
state. Upon the joint consideration, first, of the indigence 
and dangers of the Bengal government; secondly, of the 
probability of mismanagement on the part of the govern¬ 
ment of Madras ; and, lastly, of the resources which that 
government still possessed ; Mr. Francis objected to the 
magnitude of the supply, and would have sent only-half 
of the money and none of the troops, while peace, he said, 
.should be concluded with the Mahrattas on any terms 
which they would accept. It was agreed that Sir Eyre 
Coote, and not the government of Madras, in whom con¬ 
fidence could not be wisely reposed, should have the sole 
power over the money which was supplied ; it was resolved, 
that the strong measure sliould be taken of suspending 
the Governor of Fort St. George, for his neglect of their 
commands in not restoring the Circar of Guntoor ; and 
on the 13tli of October, Sir Eyre Coote sailed from Cal¬ 
cutta, with a battalion of European infantry, consisting 
of 330 men ; two companies of artillery, consisting of 
200 men, with their complement of 630 Lascars, and 
between forty and fifty gentlemen volunteers. The preju¬ 
dices of the Sepoys rendered it hazardous to attempt to 
send them by sea ; and till the waters abated, which in 
the rainy season covered the low lands on the coast, it 
was not practicable for them to proceed by land. The 
intention, indeed, was entertained of sending by lend four 
or five battalions in the course of the next or the ensuing 
month ; but to that proceeding another difficulty was op¬ 
posed. Moodajee Bonsla, the Regent of Berar, after 
showing a great readiness to meet the proposal of an 
alliance with the English, had afterwards temporized ; and, 
though he afforded Colonel Goddard a safe passage through 
his dominions, declined all co-operation by means of his 
troops, and even evaded a renewal of the negotiation. 
When the disaffection of Nizam Ali towards the English 
was increased, that chieftain united his councils with the 
Poonali rulers, and with Hyder Ali, for the means of 
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BOOK V. gratifying his resentments; and they joined in threatening 
chap. v. the Regent of Berar, if he afforded assistance to the Eng- 
~ _ . if) lish* The Regent distrusted his means of resistance, and 

/ ‘ dared not to form the interdicted conjunction. The Nizam 
and the Poonah chiefs even insisted that he should send 
an army to invade and ravage Bengal, and he was afraid 
to resist the command ; as he had no intention, however, 
to bring upon himself the resentment of the English, he 
communicated to the Governor-General intelligence of the 
constraint under which he acted; and, though ho sent 
into Cuttack an army of 30,000 horse, under his son 
Chimnajee Bonsla, ho j^romised to contrive, by means of 
delay, that it should not reach the borders of Bengal, till 
the season of action was over, and the rains begun. When 
it did arrive, which was early in June, 1780, it was in such 
distress for want of provisions, as to find a necessity of 
applying to the Bengal government for aid. Tho policy of 
preserving, if possible, the relations of amity with tho 
state of Berar, as well as the motive of making a suitable 
return for the accommodations afforded to Colonel God¬ 
dard on his march, disposed the government to comply 
with its request. The army of Chimnajee Bonsla was in 
want of money no less than provisions; and on the 21st 
of September, an urgent request was tendered for a pe¬ 
cuniary accommodation, which the Governor-General pri¬ 
vately, and without communication with his Council, in 
part supplied; at tho same time intimating, that it de- 
pended upon the recall of that army from Cuttack, or its 
junction with the troops of the Company, to enable him 
to propose a public gratuity better proportioned to its 
wa.ds. It might, in these circumstances, be presumed, 
that Chimnajee Bonsla would not hinder an English de¬ 
tachment to pass through Cuttack for Madras; but evil 
intentions on his part were still possible ; on that of 
Nizam Ali something more than possible ; the hazard of 
a march by the countries which they occupied was there- 
foro proportionally great. 1 

Sir Eyre Coote, with a passage fortunately expeditious, 
landed at Madras on the 5th of November, and took his 
.seat in Council on the 7th. lie had bee n appointed bearer 
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oTtlie decree by which the Supreme Council suspended BOOK V. 
the Governor of Fort St. George ; and this document he chap. v. 
now produced. The Governor not only denied the com- — 3 -— 
petence of the Supreme Board to exercise the authority 1780 - 
which they now assumed ; but declared their decision pre¬ 
cipitate and unjust, no contumacy appearing in his con¬ 
duct to merit the punishment, which they arrogated to 
themselves unwarrantably the power to inflict. The ma¬ 
jority of the Council, however, recognized the suspension ; 
and the senior member of the Council succeeded to the 
chair. 

During the interval between the retreat of Sir Hector 
Munro to the Mount, and the arrival of the Commander- 
in-Chief with the Bengal supplies, the Presidency at Ma¬ 
dras had in vain importuned the Nabob for means which 
he had not to bestow. They appointed Colonel Bratli- 
waite to the command in Tanjore ; and recommended that 
a body of cavalry should be raised in that country, de¬ 
manded the assistance of. the Raja for that purpose, as 
well as for provisions to the troops. They made restitu¬ 
tion at last of the Guntoor Circar ; and at the same time 
sent a letter to the Nizam, in which they advertised him 
of the compliance they had yielded to his desires ; made 
apology for delay in paying the pesheush, and promised 
regularity, when the removal of the present troubles 
should place it more in their power. Partly the poverty 
and weakness of this Prince, partly his jealousy of Hvder, 
and partly the assurances which he had received from the 
Superior Government in Bengal had as yet retained him 
inactive during the war which lie had been eager to ex¬ 
cite. The situation of the Northern Circars was calculated 
to tempt his ambition. The troops, with the'exception 
of garrisons for the three principal places, were all re¬ 
called ; but the Sepoys in the Guntoor Circuit refused to 
proceed by sea, and* were obliged to be'left at Ungole, 
while a mutiny was the effect of an attempt to embark 
those at Mamlipatam and Vizagapatam. At the lirst of 
these places, order was restored by the address of the 
commanding officer. At Vizagapatam, however, they killed 
several of their officers, plundered the place, and went 
off, accompanied by five companies ot the first Circar 
battalion. Apprehensions were entertained, that the 
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Sepoys of the neighbouring Circar would follow their exam¬ 
ple ; and that the Zemindars would deem the opportunity- 
favourable to draw their necks out of the yoke. Sitterani 
Raz, who had been vested with so great a power by the 
favour of Governor Rumbold, stood aloof in a manner 
which had the appearance of design. But Yizeram R&z, 
his brother, who had just grounds of complaint, zealously 
exerted himself to suppress and intercept the mutineers, 
who at last laid down their arms, with part of their plun¬ 
der, and dispersed. 

Immediately after the battle of Conjeveram, Hydor 
marched to renew the siege of Arcot, defended by about 
150 Europeans, and a garrison of the Nabob's troops. In 
the service of the Nabob, there was hardly found a man 
that was faithful to his trust. Discord prevailed between 
the officers of the Nabob and those of the Company, 'dur¬ 
ing the whole of the siege. The approaches of Hyder 
w*ere carried on with a skill resembling that of the best 
engineers, and his artillery was so well served as to dis¬ 
mount repeatedly the English guns upon the batteries. 
After a siege of six weeks, the town which surrounded 
the fort w’a,s taken on the 31st of October, by assault; 
but the fort was strong, and still might have defended 
itself for a considerable time. The favour with which 
Hyder found his cause regarded by the people, he took 
caro to improve, by the protection which he afforded to 
the inhabitants of Arcot, and the treatment of his pri¬ 
soners : the applause of his generosity easily passed from 
the people without the fort to tho people within : with 
the Nabob's officers ho probably corresponded : the na¬ 
tive troops almost all deserted; and the fort capitulated 
on the 3rd of November. The officer who commanded 
the fort, on the part of the Nabob, he took immediately 
into his service and confidence. Many other of the Na¬ 
bob’s garrisons had surrendered, witji little or no resist¬ 
ance, generally upon th summons of Hyder’s hors ; and 
though an excuse was furnished, by the condition in which 
they found themselves with respect to the means of de¬ 
fence, nothing less than general treachery and disaffection 
seemed sufficient to account for the facility with which 
every place was given up. Hyder immediately supplied 
the forts with garrisons, repaired the works, and laid in 



WANT OF RESOURCES. 

s and stores. He proceeded with great expedition 
to put Ai’cot into the best possible state of defence. 
Every avenue which led to it from Madras, and from Ma¬ 
dras to the forts which the Nabob or the English still re¬ 
tained, was occupied by large detachments of his horse, and 
when need was, even L>y infantry, and fortified posts. By 
this means, the channel of communication, not only 
for supply, but even for intelligence, was almost wholly 
cut off. 

Not deficient, either in the virtues which inspire affec¬ 
tion, or in those which command respect, Sir Eyre Ooote, 
as ho was somewhat disposed to enlarge in praise of him¬ 
self, so was somewhat apt to indulge in complaint of 
others. In the letters, which after his arrival in the 
Carnatic he addressed to the Directors and the Ministers 
of the King, he drew a picture in the darkest colours, not 
only of the weak and disastrous condition into which the 
country was brought, but of the negligence and incapacity, 
if not the corruption and guilt, of those servants of the 
Company, under whose management such misfortunes 
had arrived. It was, however, much more easy to point 
out what it was desirable should have been performed, 
than, with the defective revenue of the Presidency, to 
have performed it. 1 That Presidency had repeatedly repre¬ 
sented both to the Supreme Council and to the Directors, 
their utter incapacity, through want of money, to make 
any military exertion: and by both had been left to 
struggle with their necessities. It was the poverty of the 
Carnatic, and tlio unwillingness of all parties to act as if 
they believed in that poverty, much more, it is probable, 
than the negligence or corruption of the government, which 
produced the danger by which all were now alarmed." 



i See the Fourth Report of the Committee of Secrecy p 6, where it appeal* 
to have been distinctly announced, by the Governor and Conned, on the 19th 
January 1779. that their resources were unequal, cun to their peace c»t:ib- 
lKhmont much more to make any preparations for war. 

i If the poverty of the Madras Presidency was the cons^ueno ot ims- 
__ 11 tic p j rnr motion. only ug^ ravAte ^ their culpability. Hie 

tnunagemeut at 1 e 8U ffl c i e nt, if protected against the prodigality 

ronarftvof bis European adherents, and the ignorance, or 
r. mmnv’s'orvants, to have maintained the Presidency in a 
^alltyoftheCompanyss n t t ils neighbours. At any rate, tho 

e respectable, i *wt lomi^^ t]comp iaints alluded to, 

toST 5 * from provottlng h-wtilith-., from 

K AlC from dfc - 

pleasure, end violating his territory, and from injuring and odendmg tho 
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According to the statement of the General, the whole 
army with which he had to take the field against the 
numerous host of Hyder, did not exceed 7000 men, of 
whom 1700 alone were Europeans. * 1 Having put down in 
writing the view which he took of the situation of affairs, 
and the plan of hostilities which it appeared to him most 
advisable to pursue, he called a Council of War, consist¬ 
ing of the three general officers at the Presidency, Sir 
Hector Munro, Lord Macleod, and Brigadier-General 
Stuart; laid the paper before them, and desired that, after 
the most mature consideration, they would give their 
opinions upon it separately in writing. As four of the 
principal strongholds of the Carnatic, Velore, Wandewash, 
Permacoil, and Ohingliput, represented by the Nabob as 
containing considerable stores, were invested by the ene¬ 
my, the General proposed to begin with the operations 
necessary for their relief. 2 Not contented with the sanc¬ 
tion of the general officers, he deemed it meet, with a 
condescension to which the pride of military knowledge 
can seldom submit, to communicate the proceedings of 
the Council of War to the Select Committee, and to de¬ 
sire their opinion. All agreed in approving the plans of 
the General, and reposiug unbounded confidence in his 
discretion. As Wandewash was the place in most immi¬ 
nent danger, the first effort was directed in its favour. 
The probability that Hyder would not permit them, un¬ 
opposed, to pass the river Palar, it was gallantly ’ and 
generously observed by Munro, was a motive rather to 
stimulate than repel, as the troops under their present 


Nizam. -The timely interposition ot tl.c Bengal Government alone prevented 
the active enmity of this latter p6wer, whose co-operation with Hyder, once 
before experienced, would have been decisive of the fate of Madras. In no 
part of the ;i Iministrntion of Warren Hastings dues he appeal* to more advan¬ 
tage than In the wisdom and vigour witli which he rescued the Presidency of 
rort St. George from the disastrous consequences of its misgovernment .—\\. 

1 lib fore-., therefore, did not exceed that of Munro and Baillie, had their 

ted. According to Sir T.Munro, who was then a subaltern 
with the army, it was not so strong; consisting of but MOO Europeans, with 
6000 sepoys, and 800 native cavalry. Life of Munro, i. 3 * 2 .—W. 

2 In representation, the Gen i il stated it as a known fact, that they h td 
not only Hyder, but the whole Carnatic, for enemies; and, therefor.:, no t 
assistance, but obstruction, to expect in every part of the march: one of the 
Nabob's renters, having endeavoured to Ixhay Vellore to the enemy, he hud 
ordered him, lie h.iid, into irons; hoping, “that h- might be instrumental to 
we discovery of those dark designs, which he had long suspected to exist in 
the court r>< .. nnnvc power, living under the very walls of our garrison at 
■fort St. George.” 
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ARRIVAL OF A FRENCH FLEET, 

leader he was confident -would prevail, and nothing was, BOOK V. 
therefore, more desirable than to bring Hyder to a general chap. v. 

action. On the 17th of January, 1781, the army, under —- 

the command of General Coote, marched from the en- 1781. 
campment at the Mount. Hyder was struck with awe by 
the arrival of the new commander and the reinforcements 
from Bengal. So far from opposing the passage of the 
Palar, ho abandoned Wandewash with precipitation, as 
soon as the army approached. 1 But this success was 
counterbalanced by the fall of the important fortress of 
Arnboor, which commanded one of the passes into the 
Carnatic. From Wandewash the army was on its march 
towards Permacoil, when intelligence was received by ex¬ 
press, that a French fleet had arrived. This was an event 
by which attention -was roused. The direction of the 
march was immediately changed ; and the army, after a 
few days, encamped on the Red hills of Pondicherry, with 
its front toward Arcot. 

After the reduction of Pondicherry, the inhabitants had 
been treated with uncommon forbearance and generosity. 

The fortifications alone were destroyed. The people were 
allowed to trade under the protection of the English ; and 
the officers to remain on their parole. Even upon the in¬ 
vasion of Hyder, when it was entirely evacuated by the 
English troops, the officers alone were sent to Madras. The 
flattering prospect of being speedily reinforced by tbeir 
countrymen, of seoing tliernselve.-, change places with the 
English, and of contributing something to the recovery in 
India of the glory and power of their country, tempted 
the Frenchmen of Pondicherry to forget the favours which 
they bad received. They applied coercion to the English 
resident; enlisted sepoys ; and laid in provisions at Ca- 
rangoly. Sir Eyre Coote made haste to disarm the inhabi¬ 
tants, to remove the provisions from Curangoly, and to 
destroy the boats. The French fleet, consisting of seven 

i Wandewash was not besieged by Hyder at this time in person. The 
commander of the cncniv was me of his gumrals, Mir ; the fere was 

defended by Lieut. Flint, end a garrison of 300 Sepoys only. '1 ho extraordi¬ 
nary courage, presence Of mind, and military talents «•<- Lmuc. Hmt, arc 
described with the mm-t interesting minuteness, and v. iih enthusiastic, but 
deserved cominei dation, bv Col. Vv ilka, ii. 2U1. See also Life of Munro, i, 33. 

Uydor at this period was eflfeagcd in the siege of Vellore, which was: defended 
with successful gallantry by Col. Lang'; and the failure of nn am mpi to cany 
it by storm, on the 10th of January, as well as the inuvci mats cd the English 
General, induced Hyder to raise the siege. Ibid. &5.—W. 
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large ships, and four frigates, lay at anchor off Pondi¬ 
cherry. The English army was closely followed by large 
bodies of the enemy’s horse ; and on the 8th of February 
Ilyder passed at the head of his army, within cannon-shot 
of the English camp : marching, as was supposed, directly 
to Cuddalore. The English drums beat to arms ; and while 
the enemy proceeded on one of the two roads which lead 
towards Cuddalore, the English marched parallel with 
them on the other, and encamped on the 9th with their 
right towards the ruins of Fort St. David, and their left 
towards Cuddalore. So feeble were the resources of the* 
English General, that he was already reduced to a few 
days’ provisions; and eager for a battle, as the most pro¬ 
bable means of obtaining relief. He moved the army on 
the 10th from the cover of the guns of Cuddalore, leaving 
the tents standing, and placed himself in order of battle. 
He informed the mon, as he rode along the line, that the 
very day he wished for was arrived ; and that they would 
be able in a few hour.\ to reap the fruit of their labours. 
The English remained for three successive days offering 
battle to the enemy, which he was too cunning to accept; 
and on the fourth returned to their camp, with a great in¬ 
crease of their sick, their provisions almost exhausted, the 
cattle oil which their movements depended dying for want 
of forage, Hyder in possession of the surrounding country, 
aii'l an enemy s fleet upon the coast. The deepness of the 
gloom was a little dispelled by the sudden departure of 
that fleet, which, being greatly in want of water and other H 
necessaries, and afraid of the English squadron which was 
shortly expected back from the opposite coast, set sail 
on the 15th of February, and proceeded to tho Isle of 
France. 

The inability, in the English army, to move, for want of 
provisions and equipments, and the policy of Hyder to 
avoid the hazards of a battle, prevented all operations of 
importance during several months. In the meantime 
Hyder r< duced the fortress of Tliiagar ; his cavalry over¬ 
ran and plundered the open couutry of Tanjore ; and Tip- 
poo Sail), with a large division of his army, laid siege to 
Wandetvash, 

On the 14th of June the fleet returned with a rein¬ 
forcement of troops from Bombay. While absent on tho 
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western coast, Sir Edward Huglies had attacked the ships BOOK V. 
of Hyder, in his own ports of Calicut and Mangalore ; and chap. v. 

destroyed the rudiments of that maritime power which ——- 

it was" ono of the favourite objects of his ambition to 1781 * 
erect. 

The want of bullocks, which were the draught cattle of 
the army, rendered the movement even of the English 
artillery heavy and slow. In hopes of being now supplied 
with provisions by sea, while they remained upon the 
coast, the English proceeded to Porto Novo on the 19th of 
June, not only to put a stop to the ravages of the enemy 
in Tanjore and the neighbouring districts, but to yield 
protection to Trichinopoly, against which, it was evident, 
that Hyder was preparing to march. On the 18th, Gene¬ 
ral Cootc in person conducted a large detachment to the 
assault of the fortified Pagoda of Chillambram; where ho 
was repulsed with veiy considerable loss. This event, 
winch the English regarded as a heavy misfortune, pro¬ 
duced the most favourable results. At a time when they 
could by no means venture to carry their operations from 
the vicinity of the sea ; when their imbecility was be¬ 
coming dangerously visible ; and when they might have 
been soon cooped up within the walls of Madras, this dis¬ 
aster sufficiently elevated Hyder, whose army had increased 
with the progress of his arms, to hazard a battle for the 
sake of preventing the advance of the English towards 
Trichinopoly ; "which, as holding in check the southern 
countries, "was regarded by him as an object of great im¬ 
portance, and against which ho was proportionally de¬ 
sirous that his operations should not be disturbed. He 
was dissuaded, it is said, but in vain, from this rash design, 
by the prudence of his eldest son ; and advancing on the 
only road by which the English could pr .eeed to Cud da- 
lore he took up an advantageous position, which he for¬ 
tified with redoubts, while the English were obtaining a 
few days’ provisions landed laboriously through the surf. 

Early in the morning of the 1st of July, the English army 
broke up the camp at Porto Novo, aud commenced their 
march with the sea <*t a little distance on their right, lo 
the other difficulties under which the English General 
laboured, was added a want of intelligence, partly fiom 
deficient arrangements, but chiefly, it is probable, from the 
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disaffection of the people of the country, and the diffusion 
of Hyder’s horse, who seldom allowed a spy to return. 
After a inarch of about an hour, the opening of an exten¬ 
sive prospect discovered a large body of cavalry drawn up 
on the plain. It was necessary to detach from the English 
army, small as it was, a considerable body of troops for 
the protection, from the enemy’s irregular horse, of the 
baggage and the multitudinous followers of an Indian 
camp. The General formed the army in two lines, and 
advanced in order of battle. A heavy cannonade was 
opened on the cavalry which occupied the road before 
them. This dispersed the cavalry, and exposed to view a 
line of redoubts, commanding the road, and the enemy 
behind that line, extending on the right and left to a 
greater distance on the j>lain than the eye could com¬ 
mand. The troops were ordered to halt; and the principal 
officers were summoned to council. The difficulties were 
almost insurmountable : the sea enclosed them on the 
right: impracticable sand-banks on the left: to advance 
directly upon the fire of so many batteries exposed the 
army to a dreadful slaughter, if not extermination: and 
four day.V provisions, which the men carried upon their 
backs, constituted the .whole of their means of subsist¬ 
ence. While the Council deliberated, an officer, walking 
to a little distance, discovered a road cut through the 
sand-hills. It was afterwards found to have been made 
by Hyder the preceding night, with a view to enable him, 
when the English shoujd be storming the batteries in 
front, to throw them into confusion by falling on their 
flank; when his horse would rush from behind the bat¬ 
teries and complete their destruction. The army, filed oft' 
into the newly-discovered road, the sepoys unharnessing the 
wretched oxen, and drawing the artillery more quickly 
themselves. Hyder perceived the failure of his stratagem, 
evacufded his work 7 , and moved exactly parallel with the 
English army : which, after passing the sand-bauks, turned 
and faced the enemy. A pause ensued, during which the 
General seemed irresolute, and some officers counselled a 
retreat . 1 Several of the men fell under the fife of the 


1 Both Wilks and Munro a>eril>e this pause to no irresolution in the General, 
hut t'> thu nece-'ity of waiting until hU second line was i.. position. Munro’s 
v- - juju l-s partlculariy valuable, ua he was present “ The General rode alon ; 
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enemy’s guns, which had been removed with great expedi- ROOK V. 
tion from the batteries, and placed in the line. The second chap. v. 

line of the English array was commanded to occupy some -- 

heights in the rear. Hyder, soon aware of the importance 178 h 
o^ this position, sent a division of his army to dislodge 
them. The first line of the English, led by Sir Hector 
Munro, now went forward to the attack ; and at the same 
time another division of the enemy endeavoured to pene¬ 
trate between the two lines, and attack the General in the 
rear. For six hours, during which the contest lasted, 
every part of the English army was engaged to the utmost 
limit of exertion. Tho second line upon the heights, skil¬ 
fully and bravely commanded by General Stuart, not only 
repelled the several attacks which were made to force 
them from their advantageous ground, but successfully 
resisted the attempt which was made to penetrate between 
the hues, and rendered it impossible for the enemy to aim 
a stroke at the baggage towards the sea. The first lino 
was thus left with undivided attention to maintain their ar¬ 
duous conflict with the main body of Hyder’sarmy; where 
their admirable perseverance at last prevailed, and driving 
before them promiscuously, infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
they finally precipitated the enemy into a disorderly re¬ 
treat. Had. the Euglisli possessed cavalry, and other means 
of active pursuit, they might have deprived Hyder of his 
artillery aud stores, aud possibly reduced him to the ne¬ 
cessity of evacuating the province. Their loss did not 
exceed 400 men ; and not one officer of rank was either 
killed or wounded. The enemy's principal loss was sus¬ 
tained in the first attack upon the line on the heights, tho 
strength of which they mistook, and advanced with too 
much confidence of success. In the rest of the battle, 
they fought chiefly at a distance, and with their artillery, 
which was skilfully served. The consequences of this 
victory were highly important. Hyder abandoned his do- 
si ms upon the southern provinces. Tippoo raised the 


tho front (Of the first line) encouraging every one to patience, and to reserve 
the front (01 ti ^rp „ r( i e red t- part with it: he only *a.U-l ter accounts 
!• \ eir JEfJLid fine. ✓ An aide^do-camp from General Stuart told him that ho 
from .he seco sand-hills; he immediately gave orders to advance, 

Z 0 0 cn »n the guns The Arc w» so heavy that could stand bc- 

iore of Munro. 43. See also a detailed account oi the ..ction, in \\ lilts, 

ii. 309.—W. 
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siege of Wandewash ; and both retired with the whole of 
their army to the neighbourhood of Arcot. 

The body of native troops, which it had been resolved 
by the government of Bengal to send by land to the as¬ 
sistance of Madras, was long detained by the negotiations, 
carried on as well with the Berar government, as with 
Chimnajee, the Commander of the army in Cuttack. The 
distress of that Commander for money to pay his troops, 
and the proposal of gratuity of thirteen, with a loan of ten, 
lacks of rupees, though distrust of the English power, 
now violently shaken, made his father shy, induced 
Chimnajee to engage for a safe passage to the troops. The 
detachment was placed under the command of Colonel 
Pearce; and about the end of March arrived at Ganjam, 
where it w r as long detained by the violence of an infectious 
disease. This, together with a great desertion among the 
sepoys, materially -weakened the battalions; and their 
junction was not effected with Coote, who had returned to 
Madras, before the beginning of August. 

The object which more immediately engrossed the 
desires of the English -was the recovery of Arcot. As the 
want of provision was the grand impediment to that en¬ 
terprise, and as the enemy were reported to have laid in 
great stores at Tripassorc, the siege of that place was 
undertaken, in hopes to supply the army for the siege of 
Arcot. But Tripassore, though it surrendered after a few 
days’ resistance, was found to contain a small supply of 
provisions; and the advanced parties of Hyder’s army, 
who was in full march to its relief, appeared in sight’ 
before the English troops had taken full possession of the 
works. Hyder fell back a few miles to what he reckoned 
a lucky spot, a strong position on the very ground where 
he had defeated Baillie. And the English General, eager 
for another battle, which might reliove him from his diffi¬ 
culties, came, in sight of the enemy about eight o’clock on 
the morning of the 27th. The position of Hyder gave him 
great advantages, while his gun - boro upon the approaching 
army, and the advance was rendered peouliriily difficult by 
a number of water-courses cutting the ground. The se¬ 
cond line of the English army, consisting of two brigades, 
wore directed to occupy a situation of some strength on 
the left, wiiilc the first line, consisting of three brigades. 
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formed in face of six or eight cannon, which they were BOOK V 
commanded to storm. No sooner had they pushed through chap. v. 

some intervening underwood, than they found the guns - - ■ ■ 

removed from the front, and beginning to fire upon both 
their flanks ; while at the same instant a tremendous can¬ 
nonade opened on the second line. Sir Hector Munro, 
who commanded the first line, was ordered to join the 
second, which could hardly maintain its ground. The two 
lines having closed, and presenting the same front, were 
commanded to advance on the enemy’s artillery. The in¬ 
tervening ground was not only difficult but impracticable; 
where the army stood, some protection was derived from 
a long avenue of trees. This was observed by the whole 
line ; and Sir Hector Munro pointed it out to the. General. 

“You talk to me, Sir, when you should be doing your 
duty.” The army accordingly advanced; the men began 
to drop very fast; and grew impatient. A tumbril blew 
up, the second in the course of the day. At an impassable 
difficulty, the army came to a stand, and impatiently 
waited for orders. None arrived. Sir Hector Munro, 
seated sullenly by the only tree that was in the plain, re¬ 
fused to issue a single command. The battalions, opening 
for the purpose of giving way to the enemy’s shot, had 
fallen into clusters, and become noisy. The second line 
broke into great confusion. Two hours did the army 
remain in this perilous situation, in which, had they been 
vigorously charged by the enemy’s cavalry, they could 
scarcely have avoided a total defeat. It is probable that 
Ilyder’s experience had rendered it difficult for him to 
conceive that the English were in a s:ate of confusion. 

Night advancing, he ordered his guns to be drawn oil, and 
the English returned to tho strong ground which the se¬ 
cond line originally occupied. A conference was hold 
among the principal officers, when the impos ability of re¬ 
maining, and the danger of advancing, being apparent to 
oil one gentleman, in expressing his sentiment s, made use 
of the word retreat. The general immediately swore, he 
had never retreated in his life. He added, that lie would 
permit the army io faU hack. Spies oame in with intelli¬ 
gence that Hyder was preparing to attack the English 
army between midnight and break of day. ^ke troops in 
consequence were ordered to pass the night under anps 
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BOOK Y. in front of the camp. The report was false, artfully given 
cHAr. v. out by Hyder, to cover his intention of removing in the 
” * night, to a place more secure from surprise. The next 

day the English buried their dead, and collected the 
wounded ; when, being masters of the field of battle, they 
fired the guns in token of victory. They now marched 
back to Tripassore; when Hyder, calling the march a 
retreat , proclaimed a victory, with all the pomp of war, to 
the nations of India. 1 

The English suffered considerably more in this than in 
the previous action; and the enemy less. Of the privates 
not less than 600 were lost to the service. 2 Several offi¬ 
cers of distinction were wounded, and some were killed. 

Affairs were now in great extremity. The moment 
seemed approaching when the army would be constrained 
to quit the field for want of provisions. Madras itself was 
threatened with famine. The fort of Velore was so 
exhausted of provisions, that it could not hold out beyond 
a short time longer; and the fate of the Carnatic in a 
groat measure depended on the fort of Velore. The 
greatest exertions were made to enable the army to march 
to its relief. Madras was for that purpose actually 
exhausted of the means of subsistence. The enemy were 
encamped at the pass of Sholingur on the road to Velore ; 
to which the English came up on the 27th of September! 
A strong body was detached, in order to occupy a rising 




1 The description of this action in the text, is taken evidently from authori¬ 
ties unfavourable to Sir Eyre Coote, and is at least imprecise* The account 
given by Colonel Wilks is much more distinct, and, for the military details, 
more worthy of credit. Munro’s description is brief, but authentic. “ The 
position of Hyder was such, that a stronger could not have been imagined. 

vlllag s, which the enemy had occupied, the ground along their 
front, and on their flanks, was intersected in every direction by deep ditches 
and v. a..cr-c<mrsos; th< ir artillery fired from embrasure i cut in mounds of 
(. arth, which had been formed from the hollow ing of the ditches, and the main 
body of their army lay behind them. The cannonade became general about 
10 o’clock, and continued with little intermission till sunset, for we fmind it 
almost impossible to advance upon the enemy, as the cannon could not be 
brought, without much time and labour, over the broken ground in front. 
The enemy retired as we advanced, and always found cover in the ditches and 
behind the banks. They were forced from them all before rnn*' t, and after 
standing a short time a cannonade on open ground, they fled in great hurry 
and confusion towards Conjcceram.” Lite, i. 15. That his army was saved 
from a total rout by the difficulty of getting ut it, was politically converted by 
Hyder into the cr dit of having fought a drawn battle. Such, according to 
Wilks, it is termed in the Mysorean accounts: not a victory, as in our text 
Wilks, ii. W. 

* The Knglish army lo^t no more than 421 killed, wounded, and mining 
officers included. Wilks. Our loss was above 500. Munro.—\V. 
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inci to the left of the enemy’s encampment, while the 
main army advanced in a single line upon their front. 
Hyder, from his former experience, had concluded that 
Sir Eyre Coote would keep the whole of his troops to¬ 
gether ; and had only provided against a direct movement 
on his line. His good sense made him resolve not to 
change the disposition of his rude and unwieldy mass in 
the face of an enemy ; and his only effort was to draw it 
out of the field. He endeavoured to alarm the detached 
portion of the English 'army with a feint; while, after a 
short firing, his guns were hurried off. His horse during 
these operations stood the fire of the English cannon, and 
suffered severely. Before he could extricate himself, and 
before night came to his aid, he had sustained a con¬ 
siderable loss, with the power of inflicting only a trifling 
injury in return. 1 

The English were in no condition to press upon the foe. 
In the minor operations which succeeded, as in the whole 
course of the war, one of the most remarkable circum¬ 
stances was the extraordinary promptitude and correct¬ 
ness of Hyder’s intelligence, who had notice of almost 
every attempt, even to surprise the smallest convoy, and 
in this important' respect, the no less remarkable deficiency 
of the English. On the 2Gth of October, the General 
removed his camp to the neighbourhood of Palipett, where 
ho obtained a quantity of rice. With this he afforded 
Void™ a temporary supply ; and was even encouraged to 
undertake the siege of Chit tore. That place, not being 
provided for defence, capitulated in two days; while 
y Hyder, obliged to humour his army, Was unable to obstruct 
these operations. The month of November was now 
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* The accounts of Will s and Mnnro arc much more particular and clear 
than that of the text. Hyder was taken unprepared, nml hud not struck his 
tents when the head of the British line appeared before His encampment; find 
In 1 only object in the action that followed, was to effect his escape without the 
loss of his guns. To accomplish 1’iis he sacrificed his cavalry. “He divided 
his best horse into three bodies, and sent them under three chosen leaders to 
attack, n *. many parts of our army at the same time. They came d.iwn at full 
'"ullop till they arrived within reat h of grape, when, being thrown into eonfu- 
"1011 the greater part either halted or lied, and those that persevered in ad¬ 
vancing were dispersed by a discharge of musketry, Except a few who thought 
it safer to push through the intervals between the battalions and their guns, 
than to ride back through the cross Are of the artillery; but most cf these 
were killed by parties in'the rear. This attack enabled Hyder to save his guns. 
Except the escort with the artillery, every mar. in the Mysorean army shifted 
f • • himself. he loss of the enemy was estimated at 5000, that of the English 
foil short of a hundred.”—’W. 
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V. arrived, and every thing announced the falling of the 
monsoon floods, when the rising of the rivers, and the 
softening of the roads, would make the return of the 
English army extremely difficult; so far, too, from 
being supplied with subsistence, the army continued in 
a state of want; yet the General lingered where he was, 
apparently absorbed in his own chagrin. He was sum¬ 
moned from his reveries about the middle of the month, 
by intelligence of an attack upon Palipett and Tripassore. 1 
The rains fell upon him during his march: in the space of 
a few days the roads became so deep, that one elephant, 
three camels, a great number of bullocks, carriages, and 
horses, were left inextricably entangled in the mud: and 
the Palar was just fordable when he passed it on the 21st. 
On his approach, however, the enemy abandoned both 
Palipett and Tripassore : and after encamping a few days 
on the Coccalore plain, above Tripassore, he placed the 
troops in cantonments; having lost one-third of the force 
with which, after his junction with Colonel Pearce, he 
marched in August from the Mount. 2 

At the Presidency, changes of more than ordinary im¬ 
portance had taken place during this campaign. The state 
of affairs in the Carnatic having greatly alarmed the Com- 


1 j here was no preat delay in the movements of the British force. Chittoor 
VU tl 

raise the siege of Tripassore.—W. 

2 For the materials of this war with ITydcr, up to tho presem date, the most 

important sourcesarc the First, Second, Third,and Sixth Reports of the Com¬ 
mittee of Secrecy, in 1781. Of the military transactions, narratives of con¬ 
siderable value are to be f und in the Annual Register; Robson’s Life of 
Ryder Ali; and the publication entitled, Memoirs of the late War in Asia. 
For part of this campaign, sec also Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney. To the 
pages of Colonel Wilks, I can now* only refer, not having had the opportunity 
of availing myself of his lights, till what I had written could not be conve¬ 
niently altered. Where my facts stand upon the authority of public records, 
I conceive, in the few instances in which we differ, that I approximate to the 
truth more nearly than he. To my other authorities I should have prcfiured 
him ; though it is a grievous defeat, that he so rarely tells us the source from 
which he derives Ids information; and though I repose no great confidence 
in the vague censures, and still more vague eulogies, in which ho has in¬ 
dulged.— M. . . 

Colonel Wilks explains in his preface the authorities he employs, and the 
reasons why more p r ' ciso reference is not given. He writes from native 
doc uments, and from the official r cords of the Madras government, io these 
a i m ti< ular reference would have been of no n-e, cs they ere no. generally 
accessible. Oi the care and fidelity with which they are cited, we have every 
reason to entertain a favourable belief, and the censure* and eulogies which 
offend nur author, are apparently in oil cases judiciously, although they may 
l>e v irmly, bestowed. As a militarv history of a very important period of our 
transactions i. ! !i;i, Col. Wilks’s South of India is a won: of the highest 
possible authority.—W. 
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pany in England, misfortune pointed resentment against BOOK V, 
the men under whose superintendence it had arrived ; and chap. v. 

according to the usual process of shallow thought, a change ——- 

of rulers, it was concluded, would produce a change of 1781. 
results. So much of misconduct having been imputed to 
the servants of the Company, a party appeared to be 
forming itself, even among the Directors and Proprietors, 
who called for an extension of tho field of choice: and 
represented it as rather an advantage, that the chief 
governors in India should not be selected from the ser¬ 
vants of the Company. It necessarily followed that a 
party arose who contended with equal zeal that by the 
Company’s servants the stations of greatest power and 
trust in India ought exclusively to be filled. At a Court 
of Proprietors, held on the 30th of November, 1780, Mr. 
Lushington moved, “ That it be recommended to the Court 
of Directors to appoint forthwith a Governor of Madras, 
and that it be earnestly recommended to them to appoint 
one of their own servants to fill that vacancy. It was on 
the other hand contended, that the fittest man, not a man 
of any particular class or order, ought always to be sought 
for the places on which the interests of the community 
principally depended ; and that integrity, unshaken by the 
example of plunder and corruption, a character to lose, 
and consequently one to save, by shunning the offences of 
former governors, were to be considered as the fittest 
qualifications in their new Governor of Madras. The 
Court adjourned without proceeding to a ballot; but on 
the 23rd of the same month the question was renewed. 

Lord Macartney, who had recently gained reputation by 
negotiating a commercial treaty with Russia, was pointed 
out to the choice of the Company; the advantages of a 
liberal education, of political experience, acknowledged 
talents and honour, were placed in the strongest point of 
view by the one party; the benefits of local knowledge, 
and of the motives to zeal, to industry, fidelity, and the . 
acquisition of knowledge afforded to the whole line of the 
Company's servants, by the high prizes of tho principal 
stations in the government of India, were amply displayed 
by the opposite party : and, on a division, it was decided 
by a majority of seventy-nino to sixty, that new men 
should be eligible to tho office of Governors in India. Tho 
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Court of Directors were guided by similar views ; and on 
the 14th of December, Lord Macartuey was nominated 
Governor and President of Fort St. George. After a pas¬ 
sage of four months, he landed at Madras on the 22nd of 
June, 1781, and then first obtained intelligence that the 
country was invaded. 

He came to his office, when it, undoubtedly, was filled 
with difficulties of an extraordinary kind. The presence 
of a new Governor, and of a Governor of a new description, 
as change itself under pain, is counted a good, raised in 
some degree the spirits of the people. By advantage of 
the hopes which were thus inspired, he was enabled to 
borrow considerable sums of money. Having earned out 
intelligence of the war with the Dutch, and particular 
instructions to make acquisition of such of their settle¬ 
ments as were placed within his reach, he was eager to 
signalize his arrival by the performance of conquests, 
which acquired an air of importance, from the use, as sea¬ 
ports, of which they might prove to Hyder, or the French. 
Within a week of his arrival, Sadras was summoned and 
yielded without resistance. Pulicat was a place of greater 
strength, with a corps in its neighbourhood of Hyder’s 
army. The garrison of Fort St. George was so extremely 
reduced, as to be ill prepared to afford a detachment. But 
Lord Macartney placed himself at the head of the militia; 
and Pulicat, on condition of security to private property, 
was induced to surrender. 

Of the annunciation, which was usually' made to the 
Princes of India* of the arrival of a new Governor, Lord 
Macartney conceived that advantage might be taken, 
aided by the recent battle of Porto Novo, and the expec¬ 
tation of troops from Europe, to obtain the attention of 
Hyder to an offer of peace. With the concurrence of the 
General and Admiral, an overture was transmitted, to 
which the following answer was returned, characteristic 
at once of the country and the man: “ The Governors 
and Sirdars who enter into treaties, after one or two years, 
return to Europe, and their acts and deeds become of no 
effect; and fresh Governors and Sirdars introduce new 
conversations. Prior to your coming, when the Governor 
and Council of Madras had departed from their treaty of 
alliance and friendship, I sent my vakeel to confer with 
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Vhem, and to ask the reason for such a breach of faith , BOOK V. 
the answer given was, that they who made these condi- chap. v. 

tions were gone to Europe. You write that you have - 

come with the sanction of the King and Company to 
settle all matters; which gives mo great happiness You, 

Sir, are a man of wisdom, and comprehend all things. 

Whatever you may judge proper and best, that you will 
do. You mention that troops have arrived, and are daily 
arriving, from Europe: of this I have not a doubt. ^ I 
depend upon the favour of God for my succours.” Nor 
was it with Hyder alone, that the new Governor inter¬ 
posed his good offices for the attainment of peace. A letter 
signed by him, by Sir Edward Hughes, and Sir Eyre Coote, 
the commanders of the sea and land forces, and by Mr. 
Macpherson, a Member of the Supremo Council, was ad¬ 
dressed to the Mahrattas, in which they ottered themselves 
as guarantees of any treaty of peace which might be con¬ 
tracted between them and the Governor-General aud 
Council of Bengal: and declared their willingness to 
accede to the restoration of Guzerat, Salsette, and 
Bassein. 

The principal settlement of the Dutch, on the Coio- 
mandel coast, was Negapatam, near the southern boun¬ 
dary of Tanjore. This, Lord Macartney was desirous of 
adding to the rest of the conquests from, the Dutch, 
immediately after his arrival, but was overruled by the 
opinion of the Commander-In-Chief, who represented the 
importance of recovering Areot, in tho lii'sfc instance, and 
of marching afterwards to the attack of Negapatam. The 
President was eager to avail himself of the assistance of 
the fleet and marines, in his design against Negapatam — 
assistance, without which, the object could hardly be ac¬ 
complished, and which could only be obtained while the 
season permitted shipping to remain upon tho coast. 

Though the General had been disappointed in his hopes 
of being able to attempt the recovery of Arcot, he con¬ 
tinued in the north-western part of the province appar¬ 
ently disposed neither to march to the attack of Negapa¬ 
tam, nor to spare for that enterprise any portion o his 
troops To Lord Macartney the attainment ot the object 
did not appear to be hopeless without him. The intima¬ 
tion, however, of a design to make the attempt, brought 
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BOOK V. back from the General an eager renunciation of all respon- 
chap. v. sibility in the exploit, a pretty confident prediction of 

--- disappointment, and, from disappointment, of conse- 

1781. quences deplorable and ruinous. The President declared 
that, convinced as he was of the propriety, and hence 
obligation of the enterprise, ho would not shrink from 
the responsibility. To avoid interference with the General, 
not a man was taken from his army. Colonel Brathwaite, 
who commanded in Tanjore, and in whom the President 
complained that he found not all the alacrity which could 
have been desired, was directed, with his troops, to aid in 
the attack. The choice of a leader, too, was involved in 
difficulties. After the affront received by Sir Hector 
Munro, imthe battle of the 27th of August, he retired as 
soon as possible from the army commanded by General 
Coote, under whom he served not again, and remained at 
the Presidency recruiting his health. It was to him that, 
in etiquette, the command of the expedition belonged ; 
but Mr. Sadlier, with whom he had the violent dispute, 
was now a member of the Select Committee; and ho 
refused to serve under orders or directions in which that 
gentleman should have any concern. The scruples of the 
General met a contrast in tlio liberality of the Committee, 
who readily consented that he should receive his instruc¬ 
tions from tho President alone ; and the President, with 
the Admiral of the fleet, was empowered to form what¬ 
ever arrangements the enterprise should require. On the 
21st of October, the seamen and marines were landed 
from the ships; on the 30th, the lines and redoubts were 
attacked and carried; on the 3rd of November, ground 
was opened against the north face of the fort, and tho 
approaches were pushed on with great rapidity; the Go¬ 
vernor was summoned on the 6th, after a battery of ten 
eighteen-pounders was ready to open within three hundred 
paces of the walls ; he refused to surrender ; but, on the 
12th, after making two despetate sallies, and after one of 
the bastions had suffered from a formidable breaching- 
battery, he offered to accept, and received, terms of 
honourable capitulation. The number of troops who sur¬ 
rendered was 6551 — considerably greater than that of tho 
l army. A large quantity of warlike stores, toge¬ 
ther with a double investment of goods—no ships having 
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arrived from Holland for the investment of that or the BOOK V 
preceding year—was found in the place. WithNegapatam, chap. y. 
the whole of the Dutch settlements on that coast fell into —— . 

the hands of the English ; and the troops of Hyder began 1782. 
immediately to evacuate the forts which they had occupied 
in the kingdom of Tanjore. A body of 500 men were put 
on board the fleet, which sailed from Negapatam on the 
2nd of January, and proceeded to the attack of Trincoma- 
leo, a celebrated Dutch settlement on the island of Ceylon. 

It arrived before the place on the 4th, and on the 11th 
the best of the two forts which defended Trincomalee was 
taken by storm. 1 

Tho deplorable indigence of the -Presidency; the feeble¬ 
ness of military operations unsupported by funds; the 
power of the enemy, and the diminished prospect of sup¬ 
plies from Bengal, presented to the eyes of Lord Macartney 
a scene of difficulties, from which it was hardly possible 
to discover any source of relief. Participating in the 
general aversion to believe that the Nabob was no less 
exhausted than the Company, and representing to that 
chief how great the interest which he, no less than the 
Company, had, in the expulsion of so dangerous a com¬ 
mon foe, the President, at an early period of his adminis¬ 
tration, renewed the importunities of the government on 
the subject of a pecuniary supply. The Bengal govern¬ 
ment, by their letters, had already given a sanction to 
strong measures of coercion ; declaring that, while every 
part of the Nabob’s dominions, except tho part retained 
by the English troops, was in the hands of a foreign power, 
and could only be wrested from it by their exertions, the 
Nabob could no longer be looked upon as the proprietor of 
the country; and that such a combination of circum¬ 
stances not only justified, but required, the immediate 
assignment of all his revenues, to defray tho expenses of 
the war. 2 The President, expressing his desiro to avoid 
this extremity, offered to accept a few lacs of pagodas as a 
temporary supply. This pressure upon the inability of 


1 Some Account of the^Pttbhe Life cf the Karl of Macartney, by John 
narrow, F.R. 8 . i. r, 7— 109 ; Anuu \\ Register for 178*2. —M. Some miercsttaj.; 
parti- nlars of the capture of tbrt Ostcnburg, are #iven in the Memoirs of a 
f ield Officer (Colonel Pri< of the East India 

was present ns a subaltern.—W. 

* Letter of Gov.-Gcn. and Council, Feb, 26, 1781. 
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BOOK V. the Nabob, drew from him language of asperity and recri- 
ohap.v. mination; and when importunately urged, he at last 

- declared, that his future contributions were defined, by a 

1782. treaty which he had just concluded with the government 
of Bengal. The declaration, though it justly surprised the 
President and Council of Madras, was not at variance with 
the fact. The Nabob, who had tried the effect of an agency 
in England, both on the legislative and executive branches 
of the government, was advised to make trial of the same 
expedient on the controlling Board in India; and in 
March, 1781, he sent, on a commission to Calcutta, his 
dewan or treasurer, together with Mr. Joseph Sullivan, a 
servant of the Company, whom, without the consent of 
the Presidency, he had appointed his agent. The object 
of tho Nabob was to obtain a clear recognition of his 
being the hereditary sovereign of the Carnatic, not subject 
to any interference on the part of the Company in the 
affairs of his government; a promise of exemption from 
all pecuniary demands, beyond the expense of ten batta¬ 
lions of troops, to be employed in his service ; an admis¬ 
sion of his right to name his successor, in pursuance of 
his wish to disinherit his eldest, in favour of his second 
son ; a promise to add, by conquest, certain districts 
possessed by Hyder to his dominions, and to restore to 
him the kingdom of Tanjore ; and, finally, the assistance 
of the Company, in forming a settlement with his European 
creditors. 

To this embassy, the rulers of Bengal afforded a cordial 
reception. For the independence of the government of 
the Carnatic Prince, they undertook, in general terms: 
his requisition, respecting the ten battalions, and the; 
limit of his pecuniary contributions, w r as approved: his 
right to appoint bis successor they recognised as already 
admitted: the conquest of certain districts possessed by 
Hyder, they declared to be as desirable on account of the 
Company’s as the Nabob’s interest : the restoration of 
Tanjore, they informed him, was not placed within the 
limits of their authority: with regard to his European 
creditors, they proposed, that after the addition to the 
principal sum, of all interest due to the -hr of November, 
1781; and after a deduction of one-fourth from all the 
debts which might have been transferred from the ordinal 
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creditors, by purchase or otherwise, Company’s bonds, BOOK Y. 
with the usual interest, should be granted, and paid, chap.v. 
according to a proportion which might bo fixed, out of the ~ 
assigned revenues. And upon these conditions, it was pro- 
posed, but pot without his own consent, that the Nabob 
should make over all the revenues of his country, during 
the war, to the Company; that his agents, in conjunction 
with persons appointed by the Presidency Ot Fort St. 

George, should perform the collections; and that as much 
only should be retained by the Nabob as was necessary 
for the disbursements of his family and government. Not 
only was this agreement transmitted to Madras, with 
instructions to consider it as possessing the validity of a 
treaty; but Mr. Sullivan returned with credentials, as 
minister from the Governor-General and Council of Bengal 

at the Court of the Nabob. ... 7 

Nothing is more pregnant with mischief than ill-woidc u 
and indefinite laws ; and the best legislators have, as yet, 
displayed but little of the art of rendering the language 
of their enactments unambiguous and certain, vi e ha\ e 
already contemplated the disputes with the Presidency oi 
Bombay, occasioned by the loose and imperfect phraseo- 
logy of the law which conferred the power of control upon 
the Presidency of Beugal. In that instance, the Supremo 
Council were even rebuked by their masters for carrying 
thoir pretensions beyond the intent of the Company, and 
that of the law ; but on thp present occasion they pushed 
their interference into tho most immediate and important 
concerns of the Madras government; inveigled from their 
service and obedience the servants of that Presidency; 
and set up an agency of their own at Madras, which im¬ 
plied the suppression of the chief powers of the Governor 
and Council. Though tho chaniotei oi Lord Mav. utney 
was tinged with vanity as well as ambition, ho possessed 
great temper and urbanity; and the Governor and Council 
of Madras, instead of treating this new assumption of 
power on the part of the Bengal government as an injury, 
expressed only their apprehensions that they were not 
free to divest themselves of powers, with which their cm- 
ployers had intrusted them, and ior the exercise of winch 
they would hold them responsible, di e) lemarked, that 
they wove therefore at liberty to consider the scheme of 

VOL. IV. M 
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ITOtflv V. arrangemcuts, wliicli had been transmitted to them by the 
ciiap. v. Supreme Board, as only materials to aid, not as commands 

-- to supersede their judgment. The words, they observed, 

1782. j n w i 1 i c p L the Supreme Council had appeared to sanction 
the independence of the Nabob, an independence which 
they had received the express and repeated commands of 
the employers to prevent, were so adroitly ambiguous, as, 
in fact, to evade the question, and were inconvenient only 
in so far as they tended to inflame the pretensions of that 
troublesome associate ; but as, in the government of tho 
country, there were certain departments in which it was 
assumed as necessary that the Company’s government 
should take a share, and yet those departments and that 
share remained totally undefined, the vagueness and am¬ 
biguity of the words of the Supreme Board loft the Madras 
Presidency, if bound to qbey, without any rule to guide 
their proceedings. The article which regarded the ten 
battalions of troops appeared, they said, to them, to con¬ 
vey a power over their marches and operations, which tho 
Court of Directors had ever been most anxious to with¬ 
hold. The Nabob had requested tho power of employing 
these troops in settling his country. The answer of the 
Presidency is worthy of [record: “ We wish to know what 
is meant by this article, before we form any judgment as 
to its propriety: we know not how troops can be properly 
said to contribute to the settlement of a country; if it bo 
meant that he should have tlm Company’s forces to enablo 
him to punish or extirpate any of his tributaries* and if it 
be proper to lend our forces for such a purpose, should we 
not plainly say so, without reserve or ambiguity ?” If the 
Nabob was to have the troops,tin all cases, upon his simple 
requisition, “ he might soon,” they add, “ require, what he 
has hitherto in vain solicited from the Court of Directors, 
—the means of attacking, contrary to their express com¬ 
mands, the principal tributary Rajas who claim and de¬ 
pend upon the protection both of the Crown and the 
Company.” If he was only to be assisted in those cases 
which tho President and Council should approve, the 
clause, though void of meaning, was uot exempt from 
mischief, as it tended to raise “a claim, which, being 
undefined, would be measured only by the wishes of the 
claimant ” Tho right of the Nabob to nominate a sue- 
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cessor, or to infringo the rule of primogeniture, they BOOK V. 
declined to discuss ; but affirmed their total ignorance of chap. v. 
any such admission of that right as the Governor-General 7Z } 

and Council appeared to assume. That the mode which * 

was proposed for collecting the revenues, by the agents of 
the Nabob and of the Company in conjunction, was calcu¬ 
lated to produce altercations between the different parties, 
and to afford the agents of the Nabob a pretence for de¬ 
falcations, alleging obstructions from the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, experience, they said, most fully evinced. Whether 
the defect proceeded from the want of intention on the 
part of the Nabob, or from his inability to eusure the 
obedionce of his collectors, it had, through them, been 
found impossible to obtain the revenues. With regard to 
the arrangements in behalf of the creditors of the Nabob, 
they were unwilling to wear the appearance of opposing 
either the will of the superior Board, or the interest of 
the creditors ; but they professed themseh es ignorant, 
whether the creditors would regard the arrangement as 
advantageous, or the Directors would be pleased to find 
the Company pledged for bonds to so great an amount. 

On the point, however, of the assignment, the situation 
of affairs, and the sanction of the Bengal government, 
appeared to the President and Council sufficient authority 
for urging the Nabob forcibly to concur with their views. 

With much negotiation it was at last arranged ; that the 
revenues of all the dominions of the Nabob should bo 
transferred to the Company for a poriod of live years at 
least; that of the proceeds one-sixth part should be re¬ 
served for the private expenses of himself and his family, 
the rcmaiim, • be&g placed to hi shat the col¬ 

lectors should all be appointed by the President: and that 
the Nabob should not interfere. By this deed, which bore 
date the 2nd of December, 1781, the inconveniences of a 
double government, which by its very nature engendered 
discordance, negligence, rapacity, and profusion, were so 
far got rid of; though yet the misery and weakness to 
which they had contributed could not immediately be 
removed. 1 


* This is evidently the main object of fto agreement executed, 

with the Nabob, bv the government of Bengal. In the reyly of Hastings to 
the objections of the government of Madras, he tirst apologises foi the inter- 
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BOOK V. It was not one spring alone of dissension which dis- 
chaf. v. tracted the government of Madras. The species of iudc- 

- pendent authority which had been conferred upon the 

1782 ‘ General, produced many of the evils of a double govern¬ 
ment in the Presidency itself. The General had a sus¬ 
ceptibility of temper, which, heightened by the infirmities 
of old age, by flattery, by the difficulties of his situation, 
and his want of success, made him take offence, with the 
levity and hastiness of a child. The civil authority, de¬ 
prived, in 'a period of war, of all share in the military 
arrangements, found the business of government with¬ 
drawn from their hands, and themselves degraded into a 
capacity little superior to that of agents for supplying the 
wants of the army. The visible loss of authority, by 
weakening their influence, diminished their resources; 
and persons were even discouraged from relieving them by 
loans. A situation like this was ill calculated to please a 
man of Lord Macartney’s rank and pretensions. Aware of 
the uneasiness which it was probable he would feel, it was 
natural for the General to view him with suspicion from 
the moment when he arrived. Tho mutual desire to save 
appearances, preserved an uninterrupted intercourse of 
civilities, till Lord Macartney discovered his design of 
attempting the conquest of Negapatam against the advice 
and without tha co-operation of the General. From that 
moment the General gave way to his spirit of dissatisfac¬ 
tion and complaint; refused to attend the consultations of 
the Select Committee ; quarrelled with every measure 
that was proposed ; and even wrote to the Governor- 
General and Council that he suffered from interference 
with his authority, and, unless he were vested with power 

fcrcm i* by the character of Lord Macartney's predecessor >. “ Your Lordship,” 
he says, “will not a>k why we thought our intervention on thoccasion 
i;Cctv try. and why wc did not rather refer the accommodation to the Presi¬ 
dency of* Fort st. ‘ h- whVh was the regular instrument of the Company’s 
participation in tike government of the Carnatic; but I will suppose the ques¬ 
tion. I might properly answer it by another. Why did the Company with¬ 
draw' their confidence from the same ministry, to bestow it on your Lordship?” 
He also declares, that had he known of lord Macartney’s nomination, ho 
should have referred the Nabob to hi - government. He urges the enforcement 
of the agreement os being the act of the government of Bengal, and having 
been done by them; but he lays stress only on the 8th, 10th, 11th, and p>tti 
articles: the two first insisting upon the assignment of the revenues of the 
Ornuttc and Tanjore, and their application to the ] orposes of the war; and 
tho two last proposing the consolidation of the Nabobs debts, and arrangement 
with the creditoi t. The whole njitlt'-.r was, however, left finally to the deC.m n 
O! the Madras Presidency. —W. 
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ARMY CONVEYS SUPPLIES TO VELLORE. 

lly independent, that he would resign the command. 
Reside the loss of their authority and the diminution of 
their power over even the sources of supply, the civil 
authorities lamented, that they possessed no control over 
the expenditure of the army, aud that, from the total dis¬ 
regard of economy, in which, notwithstanding the ruinous 
poverty of the government, the General indulged, that ex¬ 
penditure was enormously great. It nevertheless appears, 
that Lord Macartney, aware of the importance not only of 
united efforts, but of the name and influence of Coote, 
entertained not an idea of withdrawing from him any 
portion of that authority with which he had been in¬ 
trusted ; and strove to preserve his good humour by 
studied forbearance and courtesy . 1 

The army had not been many days in cantonments, 
where they expected to repose during the remainder of the 
monsoon, when the fall of Chitore was announced at 
Madras, and intelligence was % received, that for want of 
provisions Vellore would not be able to hold out beyond 
the 11th of January. No exertion was to be spared for 
the preservation of this important place. The treasury 
was drained to the last pagoda, to afford some pay to the 
army, which was deeply in arrear. But the exorbitant 
demands for equipment and conveyance were the principal 
source of difficulty and alarm. To carry the necessaries 
of thirty-five days for twelve or fourteen thousand fighting- 
men, the estimate of the Quarter-Master was 3.3,000 bul¬ 
locks. Not to speak of the money wanted for the purchase, 
so great a number could not bo procured ; nor was it easy 
to conceive how protection could be afforded from Hyder’s 
horse to a line of so many miles us the march of 35,oou 
bullocks would of necessity form. The number of bullocks 
now in store was 8000. With these and 3000 coolies, or 
porters, whom he could press, it appeared to the President 
that the army might convey what was absolutely neccs- 

I In p letter to a private friend, at the time, his Lordship says, *‘1 never 
retort anv sham exnasMon which may occur in his letters. In fact, I court 
Wm 1 and humour him like a child; but with all this I ha«, 
a t.o.st sincere re-arJ for him, and honour him highly, lint 1 am truly grieved 
at heart t. «: £ man of his military reputation, at Ills tune of hfc, male 
miserable by those who oughHo make him happy, and irem ft great pul.lie 
character, worked into the little instrument of private malignity and disap¬ 
pointed avarice. All, however, lias been, and shall be, good-humour and 
good-breeding on my part/’ Extract of a Letter to Mr. Mucpherson, dated 
Tort St. George. 
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Y. sary; and the urgency of the case made the General dis- 
cjhap. v. posed to waive his usual objections. Though with broken 
health, he joined the army on the 2nd of January ; but on 
the 5th he suffered a violent apoplectic attack, and the 
army halted at Tripassore. On the following day, he was 
so far'revived as to insist upon accompanying the army, 
which he ordered to march. They were within sight of 
Vellore on the 10th, and dragging their guns through a 
morass, which Hyder had suddenly formed by letting out 
the waters of a tank, when his army was seen advancing 
on the rear. Before the enemy arrived, the English had 
crossed the morass ; when Hyder contented himself with a 
distant cannonade, and next day the supply was conducted 
safely to Vellore. As the army was returning, Hyder, on 
the 13th, again presented himself on the opposite side of 
the morass, but withdrew after a distant cannonade. On 
the evening of the 15th, the enemy’s camp was seen at a 
distance ; and a variety of movements took place on both 
sides on the following day: after mutual challenges, how¬ 
ever, and a discharge of artillery, the contenders separated, 
and the English pursued their march to the Mount. The 
General expressed a desire of making a voyage to Bengal 
for the benefit of his health, but allowed himself to be per¬ 
suaded to alter his design. 1 

After the capture of Mah6, the Madras detachment re¬ 
mained at Tellicherry, besieged by Hyder’s tributary Nairs. 
Early in May, 1781, beingurgently demanded for the defence of 
the Carnatic, the detachment was relieved by Major Abing¬ 
don, who arrived with a force from Bombay. One of Hyder s 
principal generals, with a detachment from his army which 
greatly outnumbered tho garrison, now carried on a vi¬ 
gorous attack. Tho utmost efforts of the besieged were 
incessantly demanded to counteract tho operations of the 
enemy; and the commander was under the necessity of 
applying to Bombay, both for provisions and troops. The 
answer declared the inability of the Presidency to make 
any further provision for the defeuco of Tellicherry, and 
the resolution to wliich they had been reluctantly brought 
of giving it up. His military notions of disgrace, and tho 
still more important considerations of tho cruel sacrifice 

1 Harrow’s Life of I.oru Macartney, I. 109—117; Wilks’s Historical Skotchc 
rU. xxiil; Memoirs of the lute W ar in Asia, i. -3i—234. 
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lich would thus be made of the lives and fortunes of the BOOK Y. 
people in the place, as well as the doubtful possibility of chap. v. 
withdrawing the troops, induced Major Abingdon to con- 
coal the contents of the letter, and to remit a strong 
remonstrance against the orders which he had received. 

It produced the desired cfiect, and a packet was imme¬ 
diately despatched from Bombay to assure him of speedy 
support. The arrival of his reinforcements determined 
this enterprising officer no longer to confine himself to 
operations of defence. Every thing being prepared for a 
silly, upon the signal of the clock striking twelve, the 
troops got under arms, on the night of the 7th of January, 
and at one, in profound silence, began to march. After 
passing a deep morass, and escaping the notice of the 
enomys picquets, they stormed an advanced battery at 
break of day, and forming the line, moved rapidly towards 
the camp, when the enemy fled in the utmost confusion, 
and their leader was wounded and taken. Master now of 
the surrounding country, Major Abingdon turned his 
thoughts to the re-establishment, in their respective dis¬ 
tricts, of the various chiefs whom Hyder had either ren¬ 
dered tributary or compelled to fly. Having, after this, 
demolished the enemy’s works, and improved the defences 
of the settlement, he marched towards Calicut. On the 
12th of February, he took post within two hundred yards 
of the walls, and the next day, a shell having fortunately 
blown up a part of the grand magazine, the garrison, ex¬ 
posed to an assault, immediately surrendered. 

The hostilities of the French and Euglish Governments, 
not contented with Europe and America as a field, at last 
invaded the two remaining quarters of the globe A 
squadron of five ships of the line and some frigates, under 
the conduct of M. de Suflrein, together with a body of 
land forces, was prepared at Brest in the beginning of 
1781; and sailed in company with the grand fleet bound 
to the West Indies, under Count de Oras3e, at the latter 
end of March. At the same period, a secret expedition, 
with which for some time rumour had been busy, was 
prepared in England. The state of the Spanish colonies 
in South America, and the rich prizes which they appealed 
to contain, had pointed them out as the destined object 
to the public eye. But the war with Holland, and the 
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mportance of the conflict now raging in India, comii 
cated a different direction to the views of ministers: and 
the acquisition of the Cape of Good Hope, with the effec¬ 
tual support of the war in India, became the ends, for the 
accomplishment of which the enterprise was planned. 
One ship of seventy-four guns, one of sixty-four, three of 
fifty, several frigates, a bomb-vessel, a fire-ship and some 
sloops of war composed the squadron ; of which Com¬ 
modore Johnstone, with a reputation for decision and 
boldness, received the command. A land force, consisting 
of three new regiments of 1000 men each, was placed 
under the conduct of General Meadows, who had pur¬ 
chased fame in the action at St. Lucia with d’Estaing. On 
the 13th of March, in company with the grand fleet 
destined for the relief of Gibraltar, the armament sailed 
from St. Helen’s, and, including several outward-bound 
East Indiamen, with store-vessels and transports, amounted 
to upwards of forty sail. v The secret, however, of this 
expedition had not been so vigilantly guarded as to es¬ 
cape the sagacity of the Dutch and the French. The 
armament under Suffrein was ultimately destined to re¬ 
inforce tho squadron now at. the Isle of France ; "and to 
oppose the English fleet in the Indian seas. But the 
particular instructions of that officer were, in the first 
instance, to follow, and counteract the expedition of John¬ 
stone, and above all, his design upon the Cape of Good 
Hope. For the sake of water and fresh provisions, the 
English squadron put into Prava Bay in St. Jago, one of 
the Cape de Verd Islands ; and having no expectation of 
an enemy, cast their anchors as chance or convenience 
directed. A considerable proportion both of men and of 
officers, partly for business, partly for pleasure, were per¬ 
mitted to go on shore ; and thp decks were .speedily 
crowded with water-casks, live stock, and other incum¬ 
brances. On the 16th of April, after nine o’clock in the 
morning, a strange fleet, suspected to he French, was seen 
coming round the eastern point of the harbour; and 
Suffrein, s< pirating from the convoy with his five sail of 
the line, soon penetrated to the centre of the English 
fleet. The utmost despatch was employed in getting the 
men and officers on board, and preparing the ships for 
action. The French ship, the Hannibal, of seventy-four 
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ACTION IN PEAYA BAY. 

jled the van, and coming as close to the English ships 
as she was able, dropped her anchors with a resolution 
which excited a burst of applause from the British tars* 
She was followed by the ship of Suffrein, of equal force- 
Another of sixty-four guns anchored at her stern. And 
the two other ships, of sixty-four guns each, ranged 
through the fleet, filing on either side as they proceeded 
along. 1 The ships being extremely near, and the guns 
being played with unusual fury, much destruction was 
effected in a little time. After the abatement of the first 
surprise, several of the Indiamen brought their guns to 
bear upon the enemy with good effect. Within an hour, 
the French ships at anchor had suffered so terribly, that 
the last of the three, having lost her captain, cut her 
cables and began to withdraw. Thus deserted a stern, 
and despairing of success, Suffrein followed her example, 
and gave the signal to retreat; the Hannibal alone re¬ 
mained, a mark to every ship the guns of which could be 
made to bear upon her ; and displayed a resolution, which 
may be compared with the noblest examples of naval 
heroism. She had lost her foremast and bowsprit; her 
cable was cither cut or shot away ; in the effort of hoist¬ 
ing more sail to get out of the fire, her main and mizen 
masts went overboard, and she remained, as it were, a 
hulk upon the water. Sustaining the weight of a dreadful 
fire, to which, enfeebled as she was, her returns were slow 
and ineffectual, she yet joined the rest of the ships at the 
mouth of the bay ; and, being towed off, erected jury- 
masts, and proceeded with the fleet. An attempt on the 
part of the English to pursue was totally ineffectual. 
They sustained not any considerable loss, notwithstanding 
the closeness of the action, and the crowded situation of 
the ships. • Their own steady and determined bravery 
counteracted the effects of surprise, and baffled the well- 
concerted scheme of the enemy. They remained to refit 
and provide till the 2nd of May, and on approaching the 
Capo ascertained that Suffrein had arrived before them. 
Though previous to the arrival of Sufi rein, that sc th - 
rnent, then supposed of great importance, was not in a 


1 That Port Prava, belongiog to the Portuguese, was a nt itral harbour, hut 
little affected the delicacy «»f the French, though the English observed the 
punctilio of reserving their fire till attacked. 
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condition to have offered any considerable resistance to 
the land and naval force under Meadows and J ohnstone 
it was now accounted vain to make on it any attempt. 
While the French fleet lay at anchor in False Bay, it ap¬ 
peared not to the Commodore impossible to make prize 
of a fleet of Dutch East Indiamen, in Saldanha Bay. Suc¬ 
cess depended on being able, by surprise and celerity, to 
prevent them from being run ashore and burnt. The end 
was pretty completely attained ; as, out of five ships, four 
were secured. The Commodore in his own ship, with the 
prizes and most of tljo frigates, returned to Europe ; the 
rest, together with the troops, proceeded to India. Suf- 
frein, leaving a sufficient garrison for the protection of the 
Cape, sailed for the Island of Mauritius ; where he aug¬ 
mented the French fleet to ten sail of the line, one fifty 
gun ship, and several frigates. The English, on the 2nd 
of September, stopped at the Island of Joanna, to land 
and recover the sick, who now amoimted to a third part 
both of the seamen and soldiers. They left the island on 
the -24th of the same month ; were becalmed from the 
11th of October to the 5th of November ; at 260 leagues 
distant from Bombay, they were carried, by the shifting 
of the monsoon, to the coast of Arabia Felix ; on the 
26tli of November anchored in Morabat Bay ; on the 6th 
of December, the principal ships of war, having on board 
General Meadows and Colonel Fullarton with the chief 
part of the troops, proceeded in quest of Admiral Hughes ; 
tho remaining, ships and transports with part of two 
regiments, under the command of Colonel Ilumberston 
Mackenzie, left Morabat on the 9th ; and arrived at Bom¬ 
bay on the 22nd of January, 1782. 

The Colonel remained only six days at Bombay, when 
ho re-embarked the men, and set sail for Madras. On the 
9th of February, at Anjengo, in the dominions of the King 
of Travancore, alarming intelligence reached him from the 
Coromandel coast, that Hyder Ali had overrun the whole 
of the Carnatic with an immense army ; that he threat¬ 
ened Tanjoro, Marawar, Madura, and Tinivelly with de¬ 
struction ; that he circumvented and cut off two British 
armies ; that dissension, improvidence, and pusillanimity 
reigned at Madras ; and that Fort 81. George itself was 
insulted and endangered. To these statements was added 
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intelligence tliat the French fleet were at this time to as- BOOR \. 
semhlo off Point de Galle ; and that magazines for them chap. v. 
had for some time been forming at Colombo and other ■ 
ports in Ceylon. He called a Council of War; when he 
came to the determination, in consequence chiefly of the 
intelligence respecting the 1’ rench fleet, rather to attempt 
a diversion on the Malabar side of llyder s dominions, 
than to incur the chances of delay and danger attached to 
the voyage round to Madras. He landed his troops, 
amounting to scarcely a thousand men, at Calicut, on the 
18th of February, where he joined Major Abingdon, and 
as senior officer assumed the command. He immediately 
took the field; proceeded into Hyder’s territories ; drove 
before him the army which was left for the protection of 
those parts ; and took several forts; when, the monsoon 
approaching, he returned to Calicut, and placed his little 
army in cantonments in the month of May. 

The French fleet, with a.body of laud forces, forming 
part of the armament which, under Bussy, was destined to 
restore the influence of tlie 1 rench in India, left t le 
islands a considerable time after the English sailed 101 
Joanna ; and, the Admiral dying on his passage, the com¬ 
mand devolved upon M. Sufirein, a man of great resource, 
of Unwearied enterprise, and, in every respect, one of tho 
best naval commanders whom France had ever produced. 

The English fleet, delayed and dispersed by tho weather, 
incurred considerable danger of a very unseasonable ren¬ 
counter ; and the Hannibal, a fifty-gun ship, being separated 
from the rest in a hazo, unexpectedly found herself sur¬ 
rounded by the enemy, whore, after a fruitless though 
gallant resistance, she was taken. The French fleet 
arrived on the Coromandel coast in the month of January, 
and intercepted several vessels bound to Madras with 
grain Sir Edward Hughes, after taking Trineomalee, was 
obliged on the last day of January to set sail for Madras, 
beW in great want of stores and provisions, his ships 
much decayed, and liis crew diminished and sick. On Ins 
arrival at Madras, on the 11 th of February, he earned that 
he had fortunately gscaped the French fleet already upon 
tho coast; but still found himself exposed to their attack 
in an open road, with only six ships of the line, out of 
condition from long service, and almost destitute of sup- 
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plies. By another fortunate chance (for had either 
squadron fallen in with the French, the most fatal con¬ 
sequences might have ensued), the ships which earned 
General Meadows and his army, consisting of one seventy- 
four, one sixty-four, and one fifty-gun ship, arrived the 
next day in the road ; and within twenty-four hours, Suf- 
frein, with ten ships of the line, two ships, including the 
captured Hannibal, of fifty guns, six frigates, eight trans¬ 
ports, and six prizes, hove in sight, reconnoitred Madras, 
and anchored a few miles to windward of the English 
fleet, which, with the utmost diligence, was making the 
necessary preparations for action. Deceived in his pro¬ 
bable expectation of finding Sir Edward Hughes with only 
six sail of the line, not re-inforced, and of signalizing his 
arrival by so decisive a blow as the destruction of the 
English fleet, he, on the 14th, passed Madras in line of 
battle to the southward. The English weighed anchor, 
and followed. On the 15th, in the evening, the fleets 
passed each other, so near, as to exchange some shots. 
On the 16th, the English Admiral found an opportunity 
of making a push at the French convoy separated from 
the fleet, when he retook five of the vessels which had 
been captured on the coast, and a large transport laden 
with provisions, ammunition, and troops. On the 17th, 
after a variety of movements, in which Suffrein still kept 
the weather-gage, the two fleets came to' action late in the 
day ; and separated after a short conflict, on the approach 
of night, when the French steered to windward, and the 
English to Trincomalee. 

The French Admiral proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2000 men. 1 They were soon joined by a large 
detachment of Hyder’s army, under the command of 
Tippoo his son, who had just been employed in inflicting 
upon the English one of the deepest wounds which they 
had sustained during the war. Colinel Brathwaite, with 
100 Europeans, 1500 native troops, and 300 cavalry, sta¬ 
tioned for the purpose of protecting Tanjoro, lay encamped 
on the banks of the Coleroon, at a distance of forty miles 
from the capital of that uamo, exposed indeed on an 
open plain, but apparently secured by the intervention of 

1 The author of Hlstoirc ric la Demiore Guerre (p. 297) says about 3000; 
nit, that v.a-, including a ra iment of Caffres. 
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atiiwaite’s detachment defeated. 

several large and deep rivers, and the distance of the 
enemy. His position gave encouragement to Hyder. 
Tippoo, with 10,000 horse, an equal number of infantry, 
twenty pieces of cannon, and M. Lallv, with his European 
troops 400 strong, surrounded Colonel Brathwaitc before 
lie had received even a suspicion of their inarch. His first 
endeavour was to reach Tanjore, or some other place of 
safety ; but the superior force of the enemy rendered this 
impracticable. The next resolution was to make a brave 
defence; and seldom can the annals of war exhibit a 
parallel to the firmness and perseverance which he and 
his little army displayed. From the 16th to the 18th Of 
February, surrounded on all sides by an enemy, who out¬ 
numbered them, twenty to one, did they withstand inces¬ 
sant attacks. They formed themselves into a hollow 
square, with the artillery interspersed in the faces, and 
the cavalry in the centre. Tippdo laboured, by the fire of 
his cannon, to produce a breach in some of the lines, and 
as often as he fancied that he had made an impression, 
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urged on his cavalry, by his presence, by promises, by 
threats, by stripes, and the slaughter of fugitives with his 
own hand. Repeatedly they advanced to the charge ; as 
often were they repelled by showers of grape-shot ard 
musketry; when the English cavalry, issuing from the 
centre, at intervals suddenly made by disciplined troops, 
pursued their retreat with great execution. After twenty- 
six hours of incessant conflict, when great numbers of the 
English army had fallen, and the rest were worn out with 
wounds and fatigue, Lally, at. the head of his 4(X> Euro¬ 
peans, supported by a large body of infantry, covered on 
his flanks by cavalry, advanced with fixed bayonets to the 
attack. At this tremendous appoarance, the resolution of 
the sepoys failed, and thoy were thrown into confusion. 
The rago of barbarians was with difficulty restrained by 
the utmost efforts of a civilized commander. Lally is re¬ 
ported to have dyed his sword in the blood of several of 
the murderers, before he could draw them off' from the 
carnage. It is remarkable, notwithstanding the dreadful 
circumstances of this engagement, that out of twenty 
officers, only one was killed, and eleven voundid. And 
it is but justice to add, that Tippoo treated his piisoners, 
especially the officers and wounded men, with real atten¬ 
tion and humanity. 
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The arrival of so important an aid as that of 2000 
Frenchmen, augmented to an alarming degree the army ot 
Tippoo. Cuddalore yielded to their imited force on the 
3rd of April, and afforded a convenient station both naval 
and military for the French. In the meantime Sii Edward 
Hughes left Trinoomalee, having effected the most neces¬ 
sary repairs, and arrived at Madras on the 12th ot March. 
Towards the end of that month, the French. Admiral 
slipped from Porto Novo, hearing that a fleet of English 
Indiamen had arrived upon the coast. As soon as his de¬ 
parture was known at Madras, Sir Edward Hughes got 
under weigh ; but had not lost sight of the flag-staff of the 
fort, when he fell in with the rieet, of which the French 
were in quest, consisting of seven Indiamen and two line- 
of-battle-ships 2 having a king’s regiment on board. Ho 
ordered the men of war to join him, and proceeded to laud 
a reinforcemeut and stores for the garrison of Trincoinalee. 
His policy was to avoid an engagement till this service was 
performed. Suffrein, on the other hand, whose crews were 
sickly, and his provisions wearing low, was eager to fight. 
The two fleets came in sight on the bth of April; but the 
English Admiral held on his course, and the French fol¬ 
lowed, during that and the three succeeding days, when, 
having made the coast of Ceylon, about fifteen leagues to 
windward of Trinoomalee, the English bore away for it 
during the night. This appeal's to have been the oppor¬ 
tunity for which Suffrein was in wait; for having gained 
the wind of the English squadron, he was seen on the 
morning of the 12th crowding all the sail which lie could 
carry in pursuit, while the English were so alarmingly close 
upon a lea-shore, that one of the ships actually touched 
the ground. A severe conflict ensued, in which the in¬ 
trepid resolution of the English again counterbaluuced tlio 
disadvantages of their situation ; and the fleets, aftor suf¬ 
fering in nearly an equal degree, were parted by tbe night. 
So much were both disabled, that they lay for seven days 
within random-shot, onlv to prepare themselves to sail; 
and retired, the English to Trinoomalee, the French to the 
Dutch harbour of Battacalo, without on either side at¬ 
tempting to renew the engagement. 

The English army, who had now been some months m 
cantonments, took the field on the 17th of April. The 
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object first in contemplation was to relieve Parmacoil; but 
on arriving at Carangoly, the General found it already sur¬ 
rendered. On the 24th, the army encamped near Wan- 
dewash, on the very spot on which Sir Eyro Coote defeated 
the French General Lilly in 17G0. The general orders 
boasted of the victory, and a double batta was issued to 
the troops ; but on the next day, on account of water, the 
position was shifted to the other side of the fort. Hyder 
and his French auxiliaries lay encamped on a strong post 
on the red hills near Parmacoil, from which, on the ap¬ 
proach of the English, they removed, to another in the 
neighbourhood of Kellinoor. As the magazines of Hyder 
were deposited in the strong fort of Arnee, Sir Eyre con¬ 
cluded that a inarch upon that place would draw the 
enemy to its assistance, and afford the opportunity of a 
battle. He encamped on the first of June within three 
miles of tho place; and Hyder,'passing over a ;pacc of 
forty-three miles in two days, took up his head-quarters at 
Chittapet, on the evening of the same day. Before the 
dawn of the following morning, the English army were in 
motion toward Arnee ; but with the first of the light, a 
heavy eanuonade was opened on their rear. The troops 
came twice to the right about, and the baggage was brought 
twice through the files, before it was possible to discover 
whence the fire proceeded. A Council, which was called, 
and deliberated in great uncertainty, agreed in opinion, 
that an attack was expected on the rear, and the army was 
immediately drawn up to receive it. Tho enemy’s horse* 
in the meantime, occupied tho circumjacent grounds, more 
elevated than the low spot which was occupied by the 
English, and considerably galled them ; while Hyder, dex¬ 
terously detaching u division of his army under Tippoo, 
carried* off tho treasure from Arnee, gave instructions to 
the commandant, and reinforced the garrison. Having ac¬ 
complished his object, he retired as the English advanced; 
and one of 1 iis gum, and ft tumbril which stuck in the bed 
of the river, were the only trophies of tho day. Deeming 
it vain to attempt the reduction of Arnee, the English on 
the 7th were considerably advanced on their march back to 
Madras, when a regiment of European cavalry, which Sir 
Eyre Coote called his grand guard were drawn into an 
ambuscade, and either killed or taken prisoners. After 
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attempting without success'to lead the enemy into a similar 
snare near Wandewash, on the 9th, the General proceeded 
on his march, and on the 20th arrived at Madras. 

On the 29th of that month, by a letter from the Go¬ 
vernor-General to Lord Macartney, the conclusion of peace 
with the Mahrattas was announced at Madras. Sir Eyre 
Coote, as solely invested with the power of war and peace, 
of his own authority, and without consulting the Governor 
and Council of Madras, proposed to Hyder, or rather sum¬ 
moned him, to accede to the treaty concluded between the 
English and the Mahrattas, to restore all the forts which 
he had taken, and within six months to evacuate the Car¬ 
natic ; otherwise, the arms of the Mahrattas would be 
joined to those of the English, in order to chastise him. 
Lord Macartney, alarmed at so daring an assumption of 
the whole power of the Presidency, is accused of having 
diverted the mind of Hyder from peace, by teaching him 
to doubt the validity of any agreement with the General 
in which the Governor and Council had not a part. 1 But 
Hyder too well knew the politics of India to receive great 
addition to his apprehensions from the threats of the 
General; and was too well acquainted with the intrigues 
of Madras to receive new lights from the communication, 
oven if it had been made, which was thus imputed to 
Lord Macartney. To retain the negotiation more com¬ 
pletely independent of the civil authority, the General 
moved from Madras, on the 1st of July, and lessened his 
distance from Hyder. Sir Eyre was a most unequal match 
for the Mysorean in the arts of diplomacy, and allowed 
himself to be duped. Hyder amused him in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Wandewash, till the army had wholly con¬ 
sumed not only their own rice, but also that of the gar¬ 
rison ; and till he had completely arranged with the 
French Admiral a plan of combined operations for the re¬ 
duction of Negapatam. He then demanded a little time 
for deliberation, and, suddenly withdrawing his vakeol, 
left the General in total darkness with regard to his 
designs.* 


1 Memoirs of l!ie lute War in Asia, i. 403, which, being 1 an tiudistlnguishing 
pt.negvric upon Hastings, takes part again>t Macartney. 

2 Colonel Wilks’? account of thi- negotiation i.^ somewhat different. Accord¬ 
ing to him. it originated vith Hyder. Some advances to negotiation being 
mule by him through O.lonci Brathwaitc, a prisoner in Hyder's camp, theso 
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ir Eyre Coote was obliged to return to Madras; and 
good fortune alone defeated the train which was laid for 
the reduction of Negapatam. Suffrein, in sailing to Nega- 
patarn, was descried by the English fleet, and in spite of 
every attempt to gain the road without fighting, was by 
the skilful movements of the Admiral constrained to ven¬ 
ture a battle. After refitting at Ceylon, both fleets had 
returned to the coast about the end of June ; the French 
to the port of Cuddalore, the English to that of Nega- 
patam. Weighing anchor about three in the afternoon on 
the 3rd of July, the English Admiral steered in a south¬ 
ward direction, in order to gain the wind of the enemy, 
and about 11 o’clock on the following day the action com¬ 
menced. It was close, warm, and general. After an hour 
and a half, during which the fire had been equally well 
maintained on both sides, tho French line appeared to be 
getting into disorder ; and the English began to cheer 
themselves with the hopes of a speedy and glorious vic¬ 
tory, when a sudden alteration of the wind disturbed their 
order of battle, affording an opportunity to Suffrein, of 
which he dexterously availed himself, to form a lino with 
those ships which had suffered the least, for covering the 
disabled part of his fleet, and induced the English Admiral 
to collect the scattered ships. At the approach of evening 
he cast anchor between Negapatam and Nagore. * 1 Tho 
French, having passed the night about three leagues to 
leeward, proceeded the next morning to Cuddalore; and 
the English fleet, though it saw them, w f as too much dis¬ 
abled to pursue. The English Admiral, after remaining a 
fortnight at Negapatam, arrived at Madras on tho 20th, in 
order to refit. In the mean time Suffieiu had proccetlc 1 
with characteristic activity, a quality in which he was 
never surpassed, in preparing liis fleet for sea at Cud- 
dalore. He was a man, that, when the exigency required, 

advances were followed by the mission of an envoy to the English camp, 
, v i wlth no definite proposals, and instructed merely io ft-el the disp< d- 
tiniw •• nri v.robable demands of the English in the event of a bom* m.t !e. 

Sir* Eyre Coote declined to aa . • -Actal to*!., 

Siti, rnrri t, the nature of these communications— conduct certainly un- 

l lw glaringly so, than if the tic, .era! hart taken 

upon himself to propose terms of peace v KUout tho knowledge ot the govern- 

“i’nT,"'sai<t that two of the French line-of batt'e-ahips a' ruck during ti-.o 
action, bnt tlmt Suffrein <ircd Into them till they hoisted colours again; and 
in consequence were saved. 

YOL. 1Y. N 
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would work for days, like a ship’s carpenter, in his shirt 
He visited the houses and buildings at Cuddalore, and for 
want of other timber, had the beams which suited his pur¬ 
pose taken out. To some of his officers, who represented 
to him the shattered condition of his ships, the alarming 
deficiency of his stores, the impossibility of supplying his 
wants in a desolated part of India, and the necessity of re¬ 
pairing to the islands to refit; the whole value, he replied, 
of the ships was trivial, in comparison with the object 
which he was commissioned to attain ; and the ocean 
should be his harbour, till he found a place in India to 
repair them. On the 5th of August, the Governor of Fort 
St. George was informed, that the French fleet was already 
not only prepared for sea, but had actually sailed to the 
southward on the 1st of the month ; that the first division 
of the French reinforcements expected from Europe was 
actually arrived at Point de Galle ; and that the second, 
with Bussy himself, was daily expected. Greatly alarmed 
for the fate of Trincoraalee, and even of Negapatam, the 
President and Committee deemed it requisite to quicken 
the preparations of the Admiral, whose activity equalled 
not his courage and seamanship, by a letter in which they 
drew his attention to this intelligence, and to the danger 
which every day was incurred, while an enemy’s fleet kept 
the sea, without a British to oppose it. The jealousy of 
the Admiral was acute ; of the time for sailing, he replied, 
that he was the judge ; that he was not responsible for his 
conduct to the government of Madras ; and that he should 
proceed to sea with his Majesty’s squadron under his com¬ 
mand, as soon as it was fit for service. 1 He did not pro¬ 
ceed to* - ca before the 20th of August, when he sailed to 
Trinoomalee, and found it already in the hands of the 
enemy. Suffrein, after proceeding to Point de Galle, 
where he was joined by the reinforcements from Europe 
and two ships of the line, anchored in Trincomalee Bay on 
the 20th ; landed the troops before day the next morn¬ 
ing ; opened the batteries on the 29th ; silenced those of 
the garrison before night; and . ummoned the place before 
morning. Eager to anticipate the arrival of the English 
fleet, Suffrein offered the most honourable terms. The 


1 Barrow’: Lift -f Lord Macartney, i. 122. 
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forts were surrendered on the last of the month, and 
Hughes arrived on the 2nd of September. 

Early on the following morning the French fleet pro¬ 
ceeded to sea ; when tho English were eager to redeem 
by a victory the loss of Trincomaiee. Tho French had 
twelve, the English eleven sail of the line ; the French had 
four ships of fifty guns, the English only one. The battle 
began between two and three in the afternoon, and soon 
became general. After raging for three hours with great 
fury, in every part of the line, the darkness of the night at 
last terminated one of tho best-fought actions then re¬ 
corded in the annals of naval warfare. The exertions of 
Suffrein himself were remarkable, for he was ill seconded 
by his captains, of whom he broke no fewer than six, 
immediately after the engagement. Fortunately for the 
French fleet, they had the island of Trincomaiee at hand, 
to receive them ; but in crowding into it in the dark, one 
ship struck upon the rock, and was lost; and tw o others 
were so much disabled, that ten days elapsed before they 
were ablo to enter the harbour. Suftrein then described 
them as presents which he had received from the British 
Admiral ; who, regarding the proximity of Trincomaiee as 
a bar to all attempts, and finding his ammunition short, 
immediately after tho battle proceeded to Madras. 

Hyder, upon the disappointment of his plan against 
Negapatam, by the rencounter between the French and 
English fleets, returned upon his steps ; and proceeded 
toward his magazine at Arnee. Upon the return of the 
English army to Madras, a plan had been concert'd for tho 
recovery of Cuddalore. The return, indeed, of Hyde r, by 
alarming the General for the safety of Wandowash, made 
him wish to lessen rather than increase his distance from 
that fort; but after a day’s march, having learned that 
Ilyder had passed the river Arnee, he proceeded in the 
direction of Cuddalore, and on the fit h of September en¬ 
camped on the Red Hills of Pondicherry. Intelligence, 
here received, of the fall of Trincomaiee, of another action 
between the fleets, and of the intention of the British 
Admiral to return to Madras, induced the General, who 
had sustained a second paralytic attack, to return to the 
same place with the army. 

The Presidency were thrown into the utmost agitation 
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and alarm by an unexpected event; the refusal of the 
Admiral to co-operate in the enterprise against Cuddalore ; 
and the declaration of his intention to proceed to Bombay, 
and leave the coast during the ensuing monsoon. If the 
coast were left unprotected by a British fleet, while the 
harbour of Trincomalee enabled the enemy to remain, and 
while Hyder was nearly undisputed master of the Carnatic, 
nothing less was threatened than the extirpation of the 
English from that quarter of India. Beside these impor¬ 
tant considerations, the Council;pressed upon the mind of 
the Admiral the situation of the Presidency in regard to 
food; that their entire dependence rested upon the sup¬ 
plies which might arrive by sea; that the stock in the 
warehouses did not exceed 30,000 bags ; that the quantity 
afloat in the roads amoimted but to as much more, which 
the number of boats demanded for the daily service of his 
squadron had deprived them of the means of landing : 
that the monthly consumption was 50,000 bags at the 
least; and that, if the vessels on which they depended for 
their supply w r ere intercepted, (such would be the certain 
consequence of a French fleet without an English upon the 
coast,) nothing less than famine was placed before their 
eyes. T ral was iv 'hat he had remained 

in safety upon the coast during the easterly monsoon of 
the former year, and might still undoubtedly find some 
harbour to afford him shelter. A letter too was received 
express from Bengal, stating that Mr. Ritchie, the marine 
surveyor, would undertaketo conduct his Majesty’s ships 
to a safe anchorage in the mouth of the Bengal river. And 
it was known that Sir Richard Bickerton, with a reinforce¬ 
ment of five sail of the line from England, had already 
touched at Bombay, and was on his way round for 
Madras. 

The Admiral remained deaf to all expostulations* In 
the mean time intelligence was received that the enemy 
was preparing to attack Negapataiu. The President, had 
already prevailed upon Sir Eyre Coote, to send a detach¬ 
ment of 300 men under Colonel Fullarton, into the 
southern provinces, which, since the defeat of Colonel 
Brathwaite, had lain exposed to the ravages of Hydor, and 
w< - e now visited with scarcity, and the prospect of famine. 
’Within two days of the former intelligence, accounts were 
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received that seventeen sail of the enemy’s fleet had ar¬ 
rived at Negapatam, and that the place was already 
attacked. The most earnest expostulations were still ad¬ 
dressed to the Admiral in vain; and the morning of the 
loth of October exhibiting the appearance of a storm, the 
fleet set sail and disappeared. The following morning 
presented a tremendous spectacle to the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants of Madras; several large vessels driven ashore, 
others foundered at their anchors, all the small craft, 
amounting to nearly 100 in number, either sunk or 
stranded, and the whole of tho 30,000 bags of rice irre¬ 
trievably gone. The ravages of Hyder had driven crowds 
of the inhabitants from all parts of the country to seek 
refuge at Madras, where multitudes were daily perishing 
of want Famine now raged in all his horrors ; and the 
multitude of the dead and the dying threatened to super¬ 
add the evils of pestilence. The bodies of those who 
expired in the streets or the houses without any one to 
inter them, were daily collected, an,d piled in carts, to be 
buried in large trenches made for the purpose out of the 
town, to the number, for several weeks, of not less, it is 
said, than twelve or fifteen hundred a-week. What was 
done to remove the suffering inhabitants to the less 
exhausted parts of the country, and to prevent unneces¬ 
sary consumption, the Governor sending away his horses, 
and even his servants, could only mitigate, and that to a 
small degree, the evils which Were endured. 1 On the fourth 
day after tho departure of Sir Edward Hughe* and his 
fleet, Sir Richard Bickcrton arrived, with three regiments 
of 1000 each, Sir John Burgoylie’s regiment of light horse, 
amounting to 340, and about 1000 recruits raised by tho 
Company, chiefly in Ireland; but as soon as Sir Richard 
was apprized of the motions of Sir E. Hughes, he'imme¬ 
diately put to sea, and proceeded after him to Bombay. 
Sir Eyre Cooto also, no longer equal to the toils of -coin- 


* The violence of the tendency there was to calumniate Lord Macartney, is 
witnessed by the absurd allegations which ev« n found their way into publica¬ 
tions iu England; that he kept the ,Train on board the ships to make liis 
profit out of its engrossment. See Memoirs of the late Wm m A$»», i. 413.— 
M. This is not asserted, nor Insinuated, by the author of the work, cited : ho 
merely states that such suspicion! were I, aooo r d to tt to the man- 

I, ■, t ,. i ,.vi . . ; in some restrictions laid U] sal of 

tin* carg K’s thought ads i able by the ^ovenunent of Madi as, on public prin¬ 
ciples, such as were common in those days, before political economy was 
understood.—W, 
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maud, set sail for Bengal; and General Stuart remained 
at the head of the army, now encamped at Madras, with 
provisions for not many days, and its pay six months in 
arrear. 

The exclusive power over the military operations, which 
had been intrusted to Coote, and which, though it greatly 
impeded the exertions of the President, motives of delicacy 
and prudence forbade him to withdraw, belonged, under 
no pretext, to General Stuart; and the Governor and 
Council proceeded to carry their own plans into execution, 
for checking the profuse expenditure of the army, and 
making the most advantageous disposition of the troops. 
A reinforcement of 400 Europeans was despatched to co¬ 
operate with the Bombay army in effecting a diversion on 
the western side of Hyder’s dominions ; 300 of the same 
troops were sent to the Northern Circars against an ap¬ 
prehended invasion of the French ; and 500 to strengthen 
the garrison at Negapatam. Fortunately for the English, 
the French had no information or conception of the un¬ 
protected and starving condition in which Madras had 
been loft. It remained unvisited, even by a few frigates 
to intercept the corn-ships: and from Bengal and the 
Circars considerable supplies were received. An event 
also arrived, of such magnitude, as to affect the views of 
almost every state in India, and suddenly to cheer the 
gloom which darkened the prospects of the English. Their 
great enemy, Hyder Ali, who began his career in one of 
the lowest situations of life ; who, totally destitute of the 
benefits of education, raised himself to be the sovereign of 
a great empire, and displayed a talent for government and 
for war, of which they had met with no example in India, 
died at Chittore in the beginning of December, at an age 
not exactly ascertained, but certainly exceeding eighty; 
when his destined successor Tippoo was at a great 
distance; having been detached to the western coast, to 
oppose Colonel Humberstone’s invasion. 

That officer, after remaining at Calicut from the end of 
May till the beginning of September, proceeded to Pala- 
cotab, a strong fort, . ; tuated about a mile from 1 alacat- 
cherry, and commanding the great southern pass between 
the coasts, with an army consisting of more than 90o i 
tish troops, and 2000 Bombay sepoys ; beside 1200 sepoys 
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^ SjSh European officers and serjeants, furnished by the 
King of Tanjore ; and a proportional train of artillery of 
which, however, they were obliged, for want of draught 
bullocks, to leave the whole of the heavy part, and one 
half of the remainder by the way. They remained before 
Ramgurree from the 20th of September to the 0th of 
October. Being deserted in the night, it was garrisoned 
with convalescents, and made the centie ot a c am o 
communications. After taking another fortonthebith 
they approached Palacatclierry ; and on the 18th, without 
much difficulty, dispersed the enemy, who met them at 
about three miles’ distance from the fort. lo take Pala- 
catchorry, without heavy artillery, was after three days’ 
inspection, considered impossible; and the army were 
ordered to march at four o’clock on the morning of the 
22nd, in order to occupy a camp at^several miles’ distance 
till the battering cannon should arrive. Unfortunately, 
the officer who conducted the retreat, instead of putting 
the hue to the right about, ordered them to countei maich 
which threw the baggage aud stores to the rear. App - 
of all their motions, the enemy dexterously watched them 
in a narrow defile, till all except the rear guard and the 
baggage had passed, when the enemy suddenly made an 
attack, and the whole of the provisions, and almost ail the 
the ammunition, fell into their hands. It now only re¬ 
mained for the English to make their retreat to the coast 
with the greatest expedition. They were attacked from 
every thicket; exceedingly harassed both on flanks and 
rear: during the two first days they hardly tasted food ; 

and on the 18th of November, when they reached llun- 

curree, the fortifications of which, os well as those of Man- 
Lracotah, they blew up, they received intelligence that 
Tippoo Saheb, with 80,000 men, whom the weakness of the 
Prudish in the Carnatic had enabled Hyder to detach for 
the protection of his western provinces was advancing 
uno i them with rapid marches, and already at hand, 
They had marched but a few miles on the followmg 
morning, when TipP^B advanced 

nonadc on their rear. Fighting every step ot the march, 
they -Hved towards^ 

SSwm' found, which though it reached up to the chm of 
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an ordinary man, they resolved to attempt, and happily 
passed with the loss of but two black women, among the 
followers of the camp. The enemy, expecting to find them 
an easy prey in the morning, had totally neglected to 
watch them during the night. Next day they reached the 
town of Paniani, against which the operations ot Tippoo 
were immediately commenced. 1 Before dawn on the 28th 
of November, the enemy, divided into four columns, in¬ 
cluding a portion of Lall/s corps, with that officer him¬ 
self at their head, made a strong assault upon the English 
lines, as yet incomplete. They had dislodged a body of 
sepoys, and were in possession of the guns, before the 
English troops got under arms; when the forty-second 
regiment, advancing with fixed bayonets, threw them into 
confusion. They made various attempts to rally, but with 
considerable slaughter were compelled to retreat. 2 Tippoo 
continued the blockade, and was understood to be medi¬ 
tating another attack, "when he received the news of his 
father’s decease. He departed immediately with a few 
horse, leaving orders for the army to follow. 

No sooner was intelligence received of the death of 
Hyder, than Lord Macartney aware of the feeble cement 
of an Indian army, and justly estimating the chance of its 
dispersion, if, at the moment of consternation, it were 
vigorously attacked, expressed his eagerness for action. 
General Stuart-, instead of seconding this ardour, either by 
having the troops in readiness, or putting them in motion, 
was employing his time and his talents in squabbles with 
the civil authority. Slight symptoms of military im¬ 
patience, under the command of the Company’s servants, 
had, at different times, already appeared. But it was un¬ 
der Coote, that it first assumed a formidable aspect. The 
independent authority which w'as yielded to that com¬ 
mander corrupted the views of the military officers ; and 
General Stuart was well calculated to uphold a controversy 
on the subject of his own pretensions. From the moment 
of his elevation to the command of the troops, and to a 
voice in the deliberations which regulated their actions, 


1 The command had been assumed by Colonel M itleod, sent by SirEyro 
Coote for tin.* p-.irwse, and who arrived at Paniani on the 

*' According to Wilk*. the a-^ault took place on the 29th; on the oOtli, Sir 
E. Hughes with his squadron touched at Paniani, and reinforced the detneb- 
Jnxmr with 4 jO Europeans,—W. 
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he is accused of having diligently objected to almost every' BOOK V. 
proposal • and of having filled the records of the Company chap. v. 
with teasing discussions on his own dignity, privileges, 
and emoluments. The King’s officers, indeed, from an 
early period of their sendees m India, assumed an air, 
proportionate, as they imagined to the dignity of the 
master whom they served; and they now, under General 
Stuart, distinctly asserted the doctrine of being at liberty 
to obey, or not to obey the Company, as they themselves 
held lit. A doctrine which implied the extinotion of the 
civil authority, and wertt to subvert the government of 
the Company, appeared to Lord Macartney to demand an 
explicit and” decisive resistance. The Committee agreed 
with him in recording a declaration: that when the King 
lent his troops for the service of the Company, and when 
they passed from the pay of the King into the pay of the 
Company, their obedience to the Company, till the period 
of their recall, was a condition necessary and understood: 
that the king reserved to himself the regulation of their 
interior economy; but with regard to their opera ions, 
gave them not so much as instructions; which were e 
exclusively to the Authority, for the service of which t ley 
were emp'loycd. The General, having thought tit to de¬ 
liver to the Committee what he called an answer to this 
declaration, and therein to assert a right of judging when 
he should obey, and when not, received by the unanimous 
resolution of the Committee, a positive order to send no 
commands or instructions, except on business of discipline 
or detail, to any of tho King’s or Company’s officers with¬ 
out tho approbation of the Committee. To these decisive 
measures, General Stuart abstained from any direct or de¬ 
clared resistance ; and rather chose to thwart the views of 
the President and Council by placing obstacles in their 
wav Upon their earnest application, when the news 
arrived of the death of Hyder, that the army should 
march the General affected to disbelieve the intelligence ; 
and if it was true, replied, that the army would be ready 
for action in the proper time. When the fact was u 
taiued and the remonstrances wore redoubled; wlieu 
letters were daily received, describing the importance of 
the moment for striking a decisive blow ; when the com¬ 
manding officer at Tripassore sent express intelligence, 
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tlmt the whole of the enemy's camp was in consterna¬ 
tion, that numbers had deserted, and that, in the opinion 
of the deserters, the whole army, if attacked before the 
arrival of Tippoo, would immediately 7 disband and fly into 
their own country’, the General declared the army deficient 
in equipments for marching at that season of the year; 
though for upwards of a month he had been receiving the 
strongest representations on the necessity 7 of keeping it 
in readiness for action, with offers of the utmost exertions 
of the government to provide for that purpose whatever 
was required. 

Tippoo, in the mean time, had admitted no delay. 
Having reached Colar, where he performed the accus¬ 
tomed ceremonies at the tomb of his father, he pursued 
his course to the main army, which he joined between 
Arnee and Vellore, about the end of December. The 
address and fidelity of the leading officers, 1 who concealed 
the fatal event, had been able to preserve some order and 
obedience among the troops till he arrived; when the 
immediate payment of their arrears, and a few popular 
regulations, firmly established Tippoo on his father’s 
throne. Shortly after his arrival, he was joined by a 
French force from Cuddalore, consisting of 900 Euro¬ 
peans, 250 Caffres and Topasses, 2000 Sepoys, and twenty- 
two pieces of artillery ; while at this time, the whole of 
the British force in the Carnatic, capable of taking the 
field, amounted to no more than 2,945 Europeans, and 
11,545 natives. 

On the 4th of January, the army at last took the field. 
On the 5th of February they marched. On the 8th, they 
arrived at Wandewash, where the enemy appeared. On 
the 13th, the General advanced and offered battle ; when 
the enemy retired in haste and disorder towards the river. 
He withdrew the garrisons from Wandewash and Curan- 
goly, which it was held impracticable to maintain, arul 
blew up the fortifications of both.* He thou marched 
towards Vellore, and at that place received intelligence 

1 The two principal ministers of Ilyder -were Hindus, both Brahmans 
Ponraea and K is hen Kao. Wilks, it. 413. — W. 

3 This was done In compliance, and in concurrence with, the views of the 
Madras government; imt General Stuart afterwards expressed his regret at 
havin', precipitately adopted a measure of which the army soon felt the in¬ 
convenience. It also received the condemnation of the Supreme Government. 
Wilks, Li. 421, 426.—W. 
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Ippoo Saib was retreating from the Carnatic, that BOOK V. 
he had ordered Arcot to be evacuated, and two sides of chap. y. 
the fort to be destroyed. 

Tippoo was recalled, not only by the care of establish¬ 
ing his government, but of meeting a formidable invasion 
on the western coast, which had already approached the 
vitals of his kingdom. The English army, which had been 
left unobstructed on his departure from Paniani, about 
the beginning of December, proceeded, about the end of 
that month —the sepoys, by land, to Tellicherry, the 
European part, by sea, to Merjee, about three hundred 
miles north of Paniani. In January, General Matthews, 
with an army under his command, from Bombay, arrived 
at Merjee, and summoned to his standard the rest of the 
troops on that part of the coast. He took by storm the 
fort of Ouore, and reduced some other places of smaller 
consequence ; and about the middle of the month, with a 
force consisting of about 1200 Europeans, eight battalions 
of Sepoys, and a proportionate quantity of artillery and 
Lascars, moved toward the great pass which is known by 
the appellation of the Hussain Gurry Ghaut. 1 The ascent 
consisted of a winding road of about five miles in length, 
defended by batteries or redoubts at every turning. The 
army entered the pass on the morning of the 25th, and, 
chiefly with the bayonet, carried every thing before them, 
till they reached a strong redoubt at the top of the Ghaut; 
this appeared impregnable ; but a part)', clambering up 
the rocks, came round upon it behind, and the whole of 
the pass was placed in thoir power. The next day they 
advanced to Hyder-nagur, or Bednore, the rich capital of 
one of the most important of all the dependencies of 
Mysore. They were on their march with no more than 
six rounds of ammunition for each man, when an English 
prisoner arrived, with terms from the Governor, and a 
proposal to surrender, not only the city of Bednore, but 
the country and all its dependencies. With the capital, 
most of the minor forts made a ready submission ; but 
Ananpore, Mangalore, awl some others, held out Anan- 
pore, after violating two flags of truce, stood the storm, 

i This movement, inten lcil to advance upon lk-dnore, was in MjMftqinme 
of from the Bombay Government and in opposmon to the 

opinion of General Matthews. Vf ilks» u. 44.. 
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and was carried on the 14th of February. In Mangalore, 
a breach being effected, the commander, unable to prevail 
upon his people to maintain the defence, was obliged to 
surrender. In these transactions, particularly in the re¬ 
duction of Onore and Ananpore, the English army have 
been accused of a barbarity unusual at the hands of a 
civilized foe. It appears not, however, that quarter, when 
asked, was refused; but orders were given to shed the 
blood of every man who was taken under arms ; and some 
of the officers were reprimanded for not seeing those 
orders rigidly executed. 1 After the acquisition of Manga¬ 
lore, the General, with a portion of the army, returned to 
Bednore, where the flames of discord were kindled by 
pretensions to the spoil. A va^t treasure, amounting to 
eighty-one lacs of pagodas, £801,000, besides a quantity 
of jewels, was understood to have been found in Bednore* 
Of this, though the'army was in the greatest distress for 
want of money, having received no pay for twelve months, 
some of the troops for a longer time, the General posi¬ 
tively refused to divide any part. The most vehement 
complaints and remonstrances ensued. Refractory pro¬ 
ceedings were severely, if not arbitrarily, punished ; and 
three of the leading officers, Colonel Macleod, Colonel 
Humberstone, and Major Shaw, left the army, and, pro¬ 
ceeding to Bombay, laid their representations before the 
Governor and Council. So flagrant to the Governor and 
Council did the conduct of the General appear, that they 
superseded him; and appointed Colonel Macleod, the next 
in rank, to take the command in his stead. Suspicions of 
his rapacity blazed with violence; but it ought to be 
remembered, that he lived not to vindicate his own 
reputation; and that in circumstances such as those in 
which he was placed, suspicions of rapacity are easily 
raised. 2 


1 See Animal I? orris ter for 1783; and “A Vindication of the English Forces 
employed in the late War, nmler the command of Brigadier-General Matthews, 
against the Nabob Tippoo Sultana,” by sundry Officers of the Bombay Esta¬ 
blishment. Parliamentary Papers, ordered to be primed, lltli Ma h, 1791 , 
—M. Wilks states that the garrison of Ananpore was put to the sword in 
retaliation for what the English considered an act of treachery — their firing 
ujHiii a parry advancing under a promise of the peaceable surrender of the 
fort; which promise hud, without any communication with the assailants, 
been revoked by a different authority, li. 433.—W. 

3 As far as they originated with the disappointment of the army, they were 
unfounded. No such amount of treasure could have been collected in Bednore. 
TLc circumstances of the surrender of that place to the English, which General 
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Colonel Macleod, now Brigadier-General and Corn- 
man der-in-cbief, returning to the army with the two 
other officers, in the Banger snow, fell in with a Mahratta 
fleet of five vessels off Geriah, on the 7th of April. This 
fleet was not, it appears, apprized of the peace ; and Mac¬ 
leod, full of impatience, temerity, and presumption, instead 
of attempting an explanation, or submitting to be de¬ 
tained at Geriah for a few days, gave orders to resist. The 
Banger was taken, after almost every man in the ship was 
either killed or wounded. Major Shaw was killed, and 
Macleod and Humberstone wounded the latter mortally. 
He died in a few days at Geriah, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age, and was lamented as an officer of the most 
exalted promise ; a man, who nourished his spirit with 
the contemplation of ancient heroes, and devoted his 
hours to the study of the most abstruse sciences con¬ 
nected with his profession. 

During this interval, the forty-second regiment was sent 
from Bednore to seize some forts below the Ghauts ; the 
army was dispersed in detachments, to occupy almost 
every town and mud-fort in the country ; nothing, it was 
said, was dreamt of but riches: intelligence, fortifications, 
and subsistence, were all equally neglected. In this state 
of supine insensibility, Tippoo suddenly appeared on the 
9th of April, drove in a detachment stationed four miles 


Matthews thought little )e<s than providential, considering the defective state 
of nu equipments, have been telly explained by Colonel Wilke, from original 
documents, Bednore was yielded without resistance. vuson of the 

governor, Ax ns. (Hvat) Khan, cue of ilyder’s military pupiN or slaves, who 
had always 1 n in disfavour w il l Tippoo, who apprehended disgrace or death 
upon that prince’s accession; ami w ho had intercepted orders for his destruc¬ 
tion* He therefore at once ceded the province auu capital to th 1 m li.-li, and 
upon its investment by Tippoo, made his escape to Bombay. He probably 
stipulated for the preservation of what treasure there was in the fort, and ho 
claimed compensation for what was lo-r, when the place was re-cap turt d. Ih$ 
claim was but 1,40,0U0 pagodas, uroJ the accounts of the Finance minister of 
Mysore state the embezzlement to have been upwards of one luck, not cighty- 
one, cm particularized in the text. As usual, Uierelore, the English, were de¬ 
ceived by their own unreasonable expectations,and as the negotiation between 
Ay ax and the General was kep' a profound socret; — Indeed Col. Wilks sup¬ 
poses it possible that General .Matthews himself was not aware, jf the motives 
of the Governor, which is by no means probable they were at a less to un¬ 
derstand why they were deprived of even so much of their booty as was to be 
divided. The conduct of tho General uftcr the occupation of Bednore, when 
the withdrawal of the positive orders of the Bombay Government left him free 
to fall back on the coast, exhibits as great a want of military judgment, us his 
disputes with his Olivers manifested irritability of temper. Col. Wilks has 
given a very copious and interesting account of the whole of this calamitous 
transaction, vol. ii. 448, et seq.—W. 
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distant, at Fattiput, seized the town of Bednore, with a 
considerable quantity of ammunition, neglectfully remain¬ 
ing without the magazine ; laid siege to the fort; and 
sent detachments to occupy the Ghauts and surrounding 
country. The English in Bednore were then cut off from 
retreat; the fortifications ruinous, their ammunition ex¬ 
pended, their provisions low, and their numbers dimi¬ 
nishing by disease and fatigue, as well as the sword. 
Honourable terms being promised, they surrendered by 
capitulation, on the 30th of April ; but, instead of being 
sent, according to agreement, to the coast, they were put 
in irons, and marched like felons to a dreadful imprison¬ 
ment in the strong fortresses of Mysore. To apologize 
for this outrage upon the law of even barbarous nations, 
Tippoo charged the English with a violation of the articles 
of capitulation in robbing the public treasure ; and the 
suspicions which were attached to the character of the 
General, have given currency to a story that he ordered 
the bamboo of his palanquin to be pierced and filled with 
pagodas. 1 

After this important success, Tippoo proceeded to 
Mangalore, in which the remains of the English army 
collected themselves, with such i provisions as the sudden¬ 
ness of the emergency allowed them to procure. On the 
possession of Mangalore, the chief fortress and the best 
harbour of Canara, Tippoo, as well as his father set an 
extraordinary value. On the 16th of May, a reconnoitring 
party of his horse appeared on a height near the town. 
On the 20th, the picquets; on the 23rd, the outposts of 
the garrison were driven in, and the investment of the 
place was rendered complete. 

During the march of Tippoo from the Carnatic to the 


1 Hint the public treasure was divided amongst the English, is uniformly 
admitted. Annual Keister, 1783. Uilks, ii. 4G2. Colonel Price, who was 
then serving with a detachment of General Matthews’s nrmy nearer the coast, 
observes, “ The a . ount of the captured treasure was at the time enormously 
exaggerated, but the imprudent and unwarrantable manner in which at the 
last extremity it was distributed, and that, after it had been determined to 
capitulate, furnished too plausible an apology n>r that breach of the capitula¬ 
tion of which the Sultan became immediately guilty.” The same officer gives 
an account of nn operation, the success of Which might have had <omo effect 
upon a more favourable remit. A sortie from the cltu.lcl took the Trench de¬ 
tachment so completely by surprise, that it might easily have been destroyed. 
One of the French officers, however, adroitly stepped forward, and requested 
ft parley, as if preparatory to a surrender. The commandant of the detaeh- 
rnent unwiselj milled to receive his overtures, nml during the pause the 
eiiexuj armed and ivpi bed their assailants. Memoirs of a Field Officer 101 



ITERATIONS OF THE ARMY AT MADRAS. 

western side of his kingdom, and the operations which BOOK V. 
preceded his arrival at Mangalore, the following occur- ciiAr. v. 
rences took place at Madras. As soon as the General —■ 
ascertained the departure of the enemy, he returned with 
the army, and ou the 30th of February encamped near 
the Mount. The policy of supporting the English army 
in Bednore against the army of Tippoo, strong incur¬ 
sions on the southern and eastern parts of his dominions, 
presented itself, in the strongest point of view, to the 
Governor and Council. The army stationed in Tanjore 
and the southern provinces received orders to march 
towards the west; and to General Stuart it was recom¬ 
mended, to march upon Tippoo’s frontier in the direction 
of Vellore. Any such movement he declared to be im¬ 
possible ; and while the army remained inactive, Suflfrein, 
whom the British fleet had not yet returned to oppose, 
found no difficulty in landing Bussy, with a reinforcement 
of French troops,‘ at Cuddalore. It was an object of great 
importance to recover possession of that place, before the 
works should be strengthened, and the army ot Tippoo, 
with the French troops which were with him, should be 
able to return. To all the expostulations of the Governor 
and- Council, the General is accused of having replied, 
only by the statement of wants and difficulties, operating 
us grounds of delay. About fourteen days after the time 
fixed upon by himself, that is, on tho 21st of April, in 
consequence of peremptory commands, he marched with 
the army towards Cuddalore. Contrary to his pledge, 
that he would not recall to his assistance tho southern 
army, without the strongest necessity, <»f which ho en¬ 
gaged to apprize tho Committee, he secretly wrote to tho 
Commanding Officer three days before bis departure, to 
ioin him with the greatest part of the force under his 
command. By this abuse of their confidence, the Com¬ 
mittee were induced to withdraw the discretionary power 
over the southern army, which they hail granted at his 
leuuest The march from Madras to Cuddalore, about 
100 miles, is usually performed in twelve days. General 
Stuart had no obstruction either to meet or to fear ; he 
was, to a degree unusually perfect, supplied with all tho 
requisites for his march; yet he spent forty days upon 
the road, that is. marched at the rate of less than three 
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miles a-day, thougli the chance of success mainly de¬ 
pended upon despatch, and the Admiral, who was to 
co-operate with the expedition, declared that he could not, 
for want of water and provisions, remain before Cuddalore 
till the end of June. The fleet had returned to Madras 
on the 12th of April, augmented to seventeen sail of the 
line, four frigates, and some smaller vessels ; and soon 
after, a fleet of ten Indiamen, and three store-ships, with 
1000 recruits to the army, arrived under convoy of the 
Bristol man-of-war, after a narrow escape from the squa¬ 
dron of Suflrein. 

The army arrived at Cuddalore on the 7th of June, 
where the enemy had already thrown up, and almost com¬ 
pleted, considerable works. An attack was to be made on 
these works on the 13th, in three several places at once ; 
and it was planned to give the signal by tiring three guns 
from a hill. Amid the noise of firing, a signal of this 
description could not be heard ; and the attacks were 
made at three several times. The English were repulsed ; 
but the enemy quitting, in the pursuit, a part of their 
works, which were dexterously occupied by a division of 
the English army, were thrown into consternation, and 
withdrew. This attack had nearly incurred the ruin of 
the English army, and left sixty-two officers, and 920 men, 
almost all Europeans, either dead or mortally wounded, 
on the field. The English lay upon their aims during the 
night in expectation of an attack, which the troops, fa¬ 
tigued and unprotected, would have found it difficult to 
sustain. But the spirit of Bussy was chilled with ago 
and infirmities; and he restrained the impetuosity of his 
officers, who confidently predicted the destruction of the 
British army. 1 

On the following day, Sir Edward Hughes, and Suflrein, 
who had followed him from Trincomalee, arrived with their 


1 No such cause of confusion as that indicated by the text, is noticed by 
Wilks, nor does it appear thaf three simultaneous movements were intend d; 
the object was to gain possession of what was considered the key of the enemy’s 
position. The first operation, which was merely preliminary, succeeded. The 
second failed, and rendered a third necessary, which euco t led hut partially. 
Thirteen guns, and the Key of the contested position remained in po,<session of 
the English army. The retirement of the French on tiie same night, within 
the Avails of Cuddalore, evinced their seiue cf the operations ot the day, but 
their being jieriuiucd darh ;; the night to draw oft without molestation all 
their heavy guns, furnished equal evidence of the Impression made upon tire 
KugUah by a victory so dearly purchased.--W. 
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respective fleets. The English remained at anchor till the BOOK V. 
16th ; on the 17th, and two succeeding days, the fleets chap. v. 
performed a variety of movements for the purpose of 
gaining or keeping the wind ; and about four o’clock on 
the 20th they engaged. The English consisted of eighteen 
sail, the French only of sixteen, and so leaky, that most 
of them it was necessary to pump during the battle : yet 
Sufi rein, by dexterous management, contrived in several 
instances to place two of his vessels upon one of the 
English, of which five were but little engaged. The com¬ 
batants were parted by night, and the next day the French 
were out of sight, but appeared at anchor in the road of 
Porto Novo on the morning of the 22nd. The British 
Admiral, deeming it inexpedient to attack them, only 
offered battle, and then made sail for Madras. 1 2 It has 
been both asserted and denied that SuftVein weighed, and 
stood after him ; but it is certain that he arrived at Cud- 
dalore on the following day. He immediately proceeded 
to land as many men as he could spare from the fleet: and 
measures were concerted between him and Bussy for the 
most vigorous operations. They made a sally on the 25th, 
which was repulsed ; 3 but a grand effort was preparing 
for the 4th of July ; and so much were the English re¬ 
duced by the sword, by sickuess, aud fatigue, that the 
most fatal consequences were probable and feared. Sir 
Edward Hughes at Madras, and the British army exposed 
to Suflrein and* Bussy at Cuddaloro, presented a dismal 
prospect to the imaginations of the Governor and Council; 
when intelligence was received of the signature in Europe 
of a treaty of peace between the English and French. It 
was immediately resolved, though official intelligence had 

1 The English fleet was much crippled by the sickly state of the crews. 

Eleven hundred sick of the scurvy had been landed nt Madras; and i i the 
short space of a fortnight, seventeen hundred more had from the same 
cause become unfit for duty. On the other hand SuffTein had been rein¬ 
forced by Bussy on the night of the 17th, with 1200 men, givlnc him the 
advantage at the lowest estimate of 3000 hands more than the strength of 
fcir Edward Hughes. After the action, not only were the men re-Inrlded, 
hut 2400 men were furnished from the fleet, Aaiat. Keg. 1783. Wilks, ii. 

440.-W. 

2 In this affair, Marshal Bcmadofte afterwards Crown Prince of Sweden, 
served ^ a Serjeant in the French army,and v. as wounded and taken prisoner, 
as he acknowledged at a subsequent period to General Langenheiin, who at 
Cuddaloro was Commandant of the Hanoverian troops in the British service, 
and v'h 0 had treated him with particular kindness. See the Anecdote in 
" liks, ii. 442. —W. 
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not yet arrived, to send a flag of truce to Bussy, recom¬ 
mending an immediate cessation of arms. To this pro¬ 
posal the French commander acceded, with less difficulty 
than might have been expected. Bussy even consented 
to invite Tippoo to a participation in the peace, and to 
send positive orders to the French troops to retire imme¬ 
diately from his service. 

Upon the evacuation of the Carnatic by Tippoo, the 
occasion was not omitted of making to him an overture 
of peace by means of a Brahmen, in the confidence of the 
King of Tanjore. A favourable answer was remitted ; but 
a point of etiquette, for which the Governor was a great 
stickler, leading to another on the part of Tippoo, broke 
off the negotiation. To the application from Bussy, how¬ 
ever, an answer was returned in little more than a month, 
offering peace upon certain conditions, and expressing a 
desire to send two ambassadors to Madras. Upon the 
arrival of the vakeels it appeared that a peace, upon the 
basis of a mutual restitution of conquests, might easily 
be made ; and for the acceleration of so desirable an 
event, especially on account of the prisoners, to whose 
feelings, and even lives, a few weeks were of importance, 
it was deemed expedient to send three commissioners 
along with Tippoo’s vakeels, to expedite on the spot the 
business of negotiation. 

Measures, in the meantime, were pursued for creating a 
diversion in favour of the detachment besieged in Manga¬ 
lore. The two divisions of the army which were stationed 
for the protection, the one of the northern, tho other of 
the southern provinces, were reinforced ; and instructed 
to threaten or attack the enemy in that part of his do¬ 
minions to which they approached. The division in the 
south was, in the opinion of Colonel Fullarton, by whom 
it w r as commanded, augmented sufficiently to penetrate 
into the very heart of Mysore, and possibly to attack the 
capital itself. 

Amid these proceedings, the contentions which prevailed 
between the heads of the civil and military departments 
were hastening to a decision. Along with the flag of truce 
which was forwarded to tho French, it was resolved in the 
Committee to send orders for the recall of General Stuart 
to the Presidency, as well because they could not depend 
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his obedience, as because they deemed it necessary BOOK V. 
to hear the account which he might render of his conduct. 

After a temporary neglect of the commands of the Com¬ 
mittee, the General thought proper to leave the army and 
proceed to Madias; where, superseding mutual explana¬ 
tions, the customary disputes were renewed and inflamed. 

The Governor at last submitted to the Committee a mo¬ 
tion, that General Stuart should be dismissed from the 
Company’s service. In Ihe minute by which this motion 
was introduced, the misconduct of the General in the ex¬ 
pedition to Cucldalore, and the acts of disobedience, which 
were sufficient in number and magnitude to imply the 
transfer of all power into his hands, were stated as the 
principal grounds of the proposed proceeding ; to which 
the votes of the Committee immediately imparted their 
unanimous sanction. Stuart, however, announced his de¬ 
termination to retain the command of the King’s troops; 
and Sir John Burgoyne, on whom, as second in rank, the 
commaud would devolve, intimated his intention to obey 
the orders of General Stuart. Decisive acts were now in¬ 
evitable. The Town Adjutant, accompanied by the Gover¬ 
nor’s Private Secretary, and a party of sepoys, proceeded 
to the villa of the General, and brought him quietly a pri¬ 
soner to tho fort; where he remained a few days, and was 
then embarked for England. 

The original plan, to the execution of which the army 
in the south was destined, was, that it should penetrate 
on the one side, and the army under Colonel Humberstone 
at Paniani on the other, into the country of Cuimbetoro, 
forming a line of communications from tho one coast to 
the other, through the middle of Tippoo’s dominions. In 
this scheme, which was framed and suggested by Mr. 

Sullivan, the gentleman at the head of the civil depart¬ 
ment in the Tricjpnopoly district, was included a negotia¬ 
tion for raising disturbance against Tippoo in his own 
dominions, by setting up the pretensions of the deposed 
Raja of Mysore. In the months of April and May, 1783, 
the forts of Oaroor, Aravarcouchy, and Dimligul, were 
reduced; but the exhausted state of tho country, not 
more from the ravages of the enemy, than the disor¬ 
ganization of the government, cramped the operations of 
the army by scarcity of supplies. The first object of 
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Colonel Fullarton, who took the command of the southern 
army, was to augment the field force by battalions from 
Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Tinivelly ; and, vigorously aided 
as he was by the chief civil servants ol the Company, not 
only to procure supplies, but soothe the minds, and con¬ 
ciliate the favour, of the different classes of the people. 
It was not before the 25th of May, 1783, that he began to 
march from Dindigul towards Daraporam. The reduction 
of this place, which fell on the 2nd of June, afforded one 
incident, which, being a characteristic circumstance, de¬ 
serves to be stated. It was impossible to approach so 
near the fort as to determine with precision the most ad¬ 
vantageous point of attack. One spy explained the cir¬ 
cumstances of the place to the commanding officer, and 
another to the Adjutant General. Each of these officers 
drew a plan from the description which he himself had 
received ; and they coincided so exactly both with one 
another, and with the facts, that a body of troops marched 
in a dark night, crossed a river, and occupied a strong po¬ 
sition within 400 yards of the fort, where the batteries 
were constructed which effected the breach. The accuracy 
with which the Indian spies convey the idea of it fort 
even by verbal communication, and still more by models 
made of clay, is represented as not surprising only, but 
almost incredible. The orders which General Stuart, un¬ 
known to the Committee, dispatched to the southern army 
stopped them at this point in their career of conquest; 
and they were within three miles of the enemy s camp 
when they received intelligence that hostilities with the 
French had ceased, and that an armistice was concluded 
with Tippoo. 1 In the interval Colonel Fullarton had pro¬ 
ceeded with great activity in restoring obedience and 
order in Madura and Tinivelly, in which, during the dis¬ 
tress of the Madras government, almost* all the Poly gars 
had revolted. According to Fullarton, the management 
of the province by the Company’s and the Nabob’s ser¬ 
vants had been corrupt and oppressive, and hence preg- 


1 Colonel Fullarton received, at the same time, orders from the General to 
advance; from the government to return to the South ; () * remtuo judi¬ 
ciousness of these orders, he demonstrated his opinion by disobeying the lat¬ 
ter. The str. ngthenlng of '.tenoral Stuart’s army was of mu< h more impoit- 
aiu o than an Fu ITU live atrmnpt at diverting fippoofrom the siege of Eednerc. 
Fullarton s View, p. 116.—W. 
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nant with disorder, in the extreme. One single exception 
lie produces, Mahomed Issoof Khan. "While he ruled 
these provinces, his whole administration denoted vigour 
and effect : his justice was unquestioned, his word un¬ 
alterable, his measures were happily combined and firmly 
executed, the guilty had no refuge from punishment. On 
comparing,” says the English commander, “ the state of 
that country with his conduct and remarks, I found that 
wisdom, vigour, and integrity, were never more con¬ 
spicuous in any person of whatever climate or com¬ 
plexion.” 2 In the month of August, when the reinforce¬ 
ments had joined him from the army of Cuddalore, and 
the Polygars were sufficiently reduced and humbled to be 
disposed to a general submission, this Commander moved 
towards the frontier of Mysore, under instructions to re¬ 
main inactive while the result was uncertain of the nego¬ 
tiation with Tippoo. In the interval thus afforded, among 
other arrangements, Colonel Fullarton established a sys¬ 
tem of intelligence, under a defect of which the English 
had laboured during the whole of the war: and established 
it in such perfection, even into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, that, “ during many months,” to use his own ex¬ 
pressions, "of continued marching, through a country 
almost unexplored, he never once failed in his supplies, 
nor did v.ny material incident escape his knowledge.” On 
the 18th of October, when tho supplies of t he army were 
almost exhausted, intelligence arrived that Tippoo had 
recommenced hostilities against Mangalore. Colonel Ful¬ 
larton had long meditated an enterprise against Scringa- 
patam, but none of tho forts, directly in the route, were 
sufficiently strong to be confided in as an intermediate 
magazine, or, in the event of failure, as a place of retreat. 
It was therefore determined to march upon Palacatcherry, 
which was one of the strongest places in India, com¬ 
manded the pass between the coasts, and secured a com¬ 
munication with a great extent of fertile country. After 
a march of great difficulty, much impeded by woods and 
incessant rain, the army reached Palacatcherry on the 4th 
of November. They immediately commenced and carried 
ou their operations with great vigour ; but the strength 
of the place, and the active resistance of the garrison, 


1 Fulterton’s View of the English Interests in India, p. 139, 
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i;OOK V. threatened them with a tedious siege. On the 13tli, two 
batteries were opened, and before sun-set the defences of 
the enemy were so much impaired, that their fire was con¬ 
siderably abated. At night, Captain Maitland took advan¬ 
tage of a heavy rain to drive the enemy from the covered 
way, and to pursue them within the first gateway, to the 
second : here he was stopped, but gallantly defended him¬ 
self, till additional troops arrived; when the enemy, 
alarmed by the idea of a general assault, called for quar¬ 
ter, and put the English in possession of the fort. The 
army then marched to Coimbetore, which they reached on 
the 20th of November, and which surrendered before they 
effected a breach. They had now the conquest of Seringa- 
patam, and the entire subversion of the power of Tippoo 
full in their view”. The brave garrison of Mangalore had 
long baffled his whole army, which had suffered severely 
by a perseverance in the siege during the whole of the 
rains. A chain of connected operations could now bo car¬ 
ried on by the army of Colonel Macleod on the western 
coast, and that of Fullarton in the' south. The army of 
the north was acting in Cudapah, in which, and the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces, the power of Tippoo %vas ill established 
All the petty princes on the western coast, were supposed 
ready to shake off their dependance. Tho co-oporation 
was confidently expected of the Hindu inhabitants of My¬ 
sore, of whom the Brahmens were in corr&spondence with 
the English. Fullarton had provided his army with ten 
days’ grain, repaired the carriages, and made every arrange¬ 
ment for pushing forward to Seringapatam, with nothing 
but victory sparkling in his eye; when he received, on the 
28th of November, commands from the Commissioners, 
appointed to treat with Tippoo, to restore immediately all 
posts, folds, and countries, lately reduced; and to retire 
within the limits occupied on the 26th of July. He had 
made some progress in the execution of these commands, 
when he received on tho 26th of January, directions to re¬ 
assemble the army, and prepare for a renewal of the war. 

Tho negotiators, whom the President and Council had 
dispatched to the presence of Tippoo, for the purpose of 
accelerating the conclusion of peace, had not attained their 
object without many difficulties and considerable delay. 
Scarcely had they entered the territory of the enemy, 
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they were required, and almost commanded, to sur- BOOK V. 
render Mangalore, which they regarded as the chief se¬ 
curity for the lives and restoration of the English prisoners ■ 
in the hands of Tippoo. On their approach to Seringa- 
pat am, they were made acquainted with the intention to 
conduct them to Mangalore. No communication was 
allowed between them and their unfortunate countrymen, 
when they passed Bangalore, and-other places in which 
they were confined. Their letters, both to and fro, were 
intercepted. Upon complaining they were informed, that 
Colonel Fullartou, notwithstanding the commencement of 
their mission for peace, had taken and plundered the 
forts of Palacatcherry and Coimbetore. Not aware that 
the proceedings of Fullarton were justified by the intelli¬ 
gence which he had received of Tippoo’s broach of faith to 
the garrison at Mangalore, they sent their commands to 
that officer to restore the places, avhich, since the date of 
their commission, had fallen into his hands. After a 
tedious and harassing journey, through a country almost 
impassable, in which some of their attendants and cattle 
actually perished, they joined Tippoo at Mangalore, where 
he had wasted almost a year, and a considerable portion of 
his army. 

The force with which, in the month of May, in the pre¬ 
ceding year, he invested Mangalore, is stated at 60,000 
horse, 30,000 disciplined sepoys, 600 French infantry, 
uuder the command of Colonel Cossigny, Lallj s corps of 
Europeans and natives, a French troop of dismounted 
cavalry, commanded by an officer of the King of France, 
irregular troops to the amount of many thousands, and 
nearly one hundred pieces of artillery. The British gar¬ 
rison consisted of 696 Europeans, including officers, and 
2850 black troops, besides pioneers, and camp followers. 

The operations of the enemy proceeded with so much 
activity, that on the 27th of May they had completed 
eleven embrasures, which the English made an eftort to 
destroy, but were repulsed. Oil the 29th, large stones, 
some of them weighing, 150 pounds, began to be thrown 
by mortars into the town. As often as they lighted upon 
soft earth, they buried themselves without mischief: 

"When they fell upon houses, they laid them open, where 
no materials could be had to repair them, to all the incle- 
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BOOK Y. mency of the monsoon: When they fell upon a substance 
chap. v. harder than themselves they were dashed into a thousand 

-- pieces; and even the wounds and lacerations which were 

produced by the splinters proved peculiarly destructive, 
hardly any person surviving who received them. 

From batteries erected on the north, the east, and the 
south, a heavy fire was constantly maintained ; the feeble 
fortifications on the northern side were entirely dis¬ 
mantled on the 4th of June ; on the 7th a practicable 
breach was effected in the wall; and the English, espe¬ 
cially as a flag of truce had been rejected, looked for an 
immediate assault. In the mean time they repulsed with 
the bayonet repeated attacks on the batteries which they 
had erected without the fortress ; repeatedly silenced the 
batteries of the enemy, and spiked their guns, which were 
as often expeditiously repaired. Masked batteries were 
opened and the approaches of the enemy brought so near, 
that they threw fascines on the covered way, and edge of 
the glacis. On the 4th of July, the assault was under¬ 
taken. A body of troops, armed with knives, of the shape 
of pruning hooks, two feet long, and with spears mounted 
on light bamboos of a prodigious length, rushea into a 
tower on the left of the eastern gate, while the line 
marched forward to support them. The enterprise did 
not succeed. The assaulting party were so warmly re¬ 
ceived, that they were soon disposed to retreat. On the 
6th a general attack was made on the northern covered 
way, which, though very fierce and obstinate, was also 
repulsed. The garrison "were now obliged to defend them¬ 
selves from almost daily attempts to penetrate into tho 
fort, while they severely suffered both from scarcity and 
disease. At last intelligence arrived of the peace between 
France and England, with the orders of Bussy to tho 
French to cooperate no longer in the hostilities of lippoo. 
The French envoy made some efforts to effect a pacifica¬ 
tion ; but even during the suspensions of hostilities, 
which were frequently terminated, and frequently renewed, 
Tippoo continued his operations. A trait of Indian hu¬ 
manity ought not to be forgotten. During the progress of 
hostilities, and especially after the prospect of peace, tho 
enemy’s sentinels in many instances beckoned to the men 
to got under cover, and avoid their fire : a generosity which 
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English were well disposed to return. At last, after a 
long and intricate correspondence, a cessation of hostilities, 
including the garrisons of Onore 1 and Carwar, was con¬ 
cluded on the 2nd of August. Of this agreement one 
important condition was, that the English garrison should 
three times a week be furnished with a plentiful market of 
provisions, at the rates of Tippoo’s camp. This was 
evaded, and prices were daily, in such a manner, increased, 
that a fowl was sold at eight, and even twelve rupees ; and 
other things in a like proportion. At last the market was 
wholly cut off; and horse-flesh, frogs, snakes, ravenous 
birds, kites, rats, and mice, were greedily consumed. Even 
jackals, devouring the bodies of the dead, were eagerly shot 
at for food. The garrison had suffered these evils with 
uncommon perseverance, when a squadron appeared on 
the 22nd of November, with a considerable arm} under 
General Macleod. Instead of landing, the General, by 
means of his secretary, carried on a tedious negotiation 
with Tippoo; and having stipulated that provisions for 
one month should be admitted into the fortress, set sail 
with the reinforcement on the 1st of December. 3 Even 
this supply was drawn from damaged stores bought of a 
navy agent, and of the beef and pork, not one in twenty 
pieces could be eaten, even by the dogs. Another visit, 
with a similar result, was made by General Macleod, on 
the 31st of December. The desertion of the sepoys, and 
the mutiny of the Europeans, were now daily appre¬ 
hended : two-thirds of the garrison were sick, and the rest 
had scarcely strength to sustain their arms: the deaths 
amounted to twelve or fifteen every day ; and at last, 
having endured these calamities till the 23rd of January, 
the gallant Campbell, by whom the garrison had bet a so 
nobly commanded, offered, on honourable terms, to with¬ 
draw the troops. The Sultan was too eager to put an end 
to a siege which by desertion and death had cost him 


i For a very interesting detail of the defence of Onorc, which was 
maintained with consummate ability and heroism, by Cayi .in ria.m, 
till the conclusion of the treaty, see Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs, iv. Ill 

1 'V’riie excuse was that it would have been a violation of the annhtioo, which 
did nm expire till the 2nd December, and the ships could not wait another day 
for want of water. The armistice had been repeatedly broken by Tippoo. 
Colonel Wilks states the reasons assi gned for this neglect of tl e • arrison, but 
they are anything but satisfactory, ii. 470.—\Y. 
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nearly half his army, to brave the constancy of so firm a 
foe; and they marched to Tellicherry, with arms, accoutre¬ 
ments, and the honours of war. 

The negotiating commissioners, whose journey had been 
purposely retarded, were now allowed to approach. The 
injuries which the English had sustained, since Tippoo 
had joined in the business of negotiation, were such, as in 
a prouder state of the English mind, would have appeared 
to call for signal retribution. But the debility and de¬ 
jection to which their countrymen were now reduced, and 
their despair of resources to continue the war, impressed 
the negotiators with a very unusual admiration of the 
advantages of peace; and meeting the crafty and deceit¬ 
ful practices of Tippoo with temper and perseverance, 
they succeeded, on the 11th of March, 1784, in gaining 
his signature to a treaty, by which, on the general con¬ 
dition of a mutual restitution of conquests, peace was 
obtained. 1 

It is only necessary, further, to relate the manner in 
which the treaty was ratified by the Governor-General and 
Council; and to explain the mode in which, during these 
momentous transactions, the relations between the Su¬ 
premo and Subordinate Presidency were maintained. Lord 
Macartney was not only of superior rank to the highest of 
the Company’s servants in India, but in him was set one 
of the first examples of elevating a servant of tho king to 
a high station in that country ; and of intercepting the 
great j)rizes which animated the ambition of the indi¬ 
viduals rising through the several stages of the Company’s 
service. To these causes of jealousy were added, recom¬ 
mendations and injunctions, which had been pressed upon 
so many governors, and which had not failed to involve in 
odium and difficulties as many as had attempted to obey 
them ; recommendations and injunctions of peculiar ur 

1 For the narrative of the preceding events, have been explored, and con¬ 
fronted, Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their orders 
of the 9th of February, ls03, regarding the affairs of the Carnatic, voi. U.; 
Barrow’s Macartncv, 1.109— 232; Memoirs of tin 1 late War In Am.'i, l. 

5^36, 252— ‘2*0, and 403—012 ; A View of the KnglUli interr*ts in luma, by 
William Fullartmi, M.l\. p. Os— 195 ; Annual Jie aster for 1 and I oJ ; the 
Collection of Treaties and Kngngen.ents with the initivu pnnees n uia : and 
the Sixth Keport of the Committee of Sc< recy of 1782. Ihe recent narrative 
<.f Colonel Wilks, drawn up under the advantages of peculiar knowledge, 
affords nic too halisfactic:: < f per*. coving, that ih re is no material fact which 
my former outnoritics hacl not euuUod me to state and to comprehend. 
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g£Hcy, to correct abuses and effect retrenchments. Though 
the accomplishments and talents of Lord Macartney, which 
were not of an ordinary kind, and a considerable pro- — 
pensity to vain glory might have added to the flames of I 
discord, the calmness of his temper, his moderation, and 
urbanity, were well calculated to allay them. lie was 
aware of the sentiments to which, among the members of 
the superior government, his appearance in India w r as 
likelv to give origin ; and lost no time in endeavouring to 
avert the jealousy which might naturally arise. He not 
only assured the Governor-General of the sentiments of 
esteem, and even of admiration with which all that 
he knew of his administration inspired him, but openly 
disclaimed all designs upon the government of Bengal ; 
and declared that the objects w r ere not Indian to which 
his ambition was directed. Mr. Hastings met his pro¬ 
fessions with similar protestation;. both of personal re¬ 
gard and of desire for co-operation. He also expressed 
his regret that the suddenness of the arrival of Lord 
Macartney had not allowed him the opportunity to furnish 
to that nobleman the explanation of certain acts, by 
which the Supreme Government might appear to him to 
have passed beyond the limits of its own province, and to 
have taken upon itself an authority which belonged to the 
Presidency of which he was now at tho head. 

Of the acts to which Mr. Hastings made allusion, one 
was, the treaty, into which, in the beginning of the year 
1781, he had entered with tho Dutch. The object of that 
measure was to obtain, through the Governors of Colombo 
and Cochin, a military force to assist in the expulsion of 
H^der from the Carnatic; but as these Governors acted 
under the authority of the government of Batavia, for 
whose sanction there was no leisure to wait, a tempting 
advantage was represented as necessary to prevail upon 
them to incur so unusual a responsibility. Tho nego¬ 
tiation was carried on through the medium of the Direc¬ 
tor of the Dutch settlements in Bengal; and it was 
stipulated that for 1000 European infantry. i'JO European 
artillery and 1000 Malays, who should bo paid and main¬ 
tained by the Company, during the period of their service, 
the province of Tinivelly should be ceded to the Dutch, 
together with the liberty of making conquests m the 
neighbourhood of Cochin, and the exclusive right to the 
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pearl fishery on the whole of the coast south from Ramis- 
cram. In nmne and ostent, the sovereignty of the Nabob 
Mahomed Ah was not to be infringed; and the treaty, 
framed and concluded for him, was not to be ratified by 
his signature. The small value of the cession, and the 
extreme danger of the Carnatic, were urged as the motives 
to induce compliance on the part both of the Nabob, and 
of the Presidency of Madras. The ideas, however, of the 
Nabob, and of the Presidency of Madras, differed very 
widely from those of the Governor-General, respecting 
the value both of what was to be given and what was to 
be received. They not only set a high estimate on Tini- 
velly, but treated the offer of a body of troops, when they 
were much less in want of troops than of money to pay 
and maintain those which they had, as a matter of doubt¬ 
ful utility. In consequence, they declined to forward the 
treaty, transmitting their reasons to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. And the accession of the Dutch to the enemies of 
England, of which Macartney carried out the intelligence, 
superseded, on that ground, all further proceedings . 1 

Of the transactions, which Mr. Hastings might expect 
to impress unfavourably the mind of the noble Pre*sidont, 
another was, that of which the history has already oc¬ 
curred ; the engagement into which he and his Council 
had entered, for setting aside the intervention of the 
Government of Madras, and transacting directly with the 
Nabob of Arcot. Lnder the same predicament was 
placed the negotiation into which the Governor-General 
and Council of Bengal had entered with Nizam Ali, the 
Subahdar of the Deccan, for obtaining from that Prince tho 
aid of a body of his horse, and for Ceding to him in return 
the Northern Circars. Though a treaty to this effect had 
been fully arranged, yet as the orders for carrying it. into 
execution had not been despatched when Lord Macartney 
arrived, Mr. Hostings paid him the compliment of sub¬ 
mitting it for Ids opinion. Ou this occasion also, the 
Governor-General represented, as of vast importance, the 
aid which the Company was thus to receive ; and ascribed 
but little value to the territory which they wore about to 
surrender, both as it yielded a trilling revenue, and, being 
a narrow stnp along the coast, was, by its extent of fron- 


? nt tot); V rst import of tho Committee of Secrecy, 17«2 ; p. 8, 9; 

on;’, the Sixth ditto, p. il8. 
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tier, difficult to defend. Here again the opinions of the BOOK Y. 
Governor-General found themselves widely at variance -- - 
with those of the Governor of Fort St. George Lord 
Macartney stated the net revenue for that year of the four 
Northern Circars, not including Guntoor, at 61-,000 pa¬ 
godas ; he affirmed that to the English the defence of 
territory was easy, not in proportion to its remoteness 
from the sea, but the contrary, as a communication with 
their ships enabled the troops to move in every direction ; 
that as manufacturing districts, tho Circars were of great 
importance to the Company’s investment; that they would 
be important in a still higher point of view, as forming a 
line of communication between Bengal and the Carnatic, 
and giving to the English the whole of the eastern coast, 
when they should be augmented by Guntoor and Cuttack; 
and that the friendship of Nizam Ali was of no value, 
both as no dependence could be placed on his faith, and 
as the expense of his undisciplined and ungovernable 
horse would far outgo the utility of their service On all 
these accounts Lord Macartney declared, that, without the 
special command of his employers, he could not reconci e 
it to his sense of duty to consent to the treaty which ^vas 
proposed. Mr. Hastings gave way; but a diffidence so 
marked of his judgment, or liis virtue, did not lessen the 
alienation towards the government of Madras, with temp- 
tatious to which the situation of the Governor-General so 
largely supplied him. 

The first occasion on which his measures gave uneasi¬ 
ness to the government of Madras, was furnished by the 
complaints of Coote, whom that government found it 
impossible to satisfy with power. Instead of interposing 
with their authority to allay the unreasonable dissatisfac- 
tious of the querulous General, and to strengthen the 
hands at so perilous a moment, of tho government of 
Madras, the Supreme Council encouraged his discontent, 
and laid their exhortations upon the Presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, to place themselves in hardly any other capacity 
than that of Commissaries tp supply his army, and while 
continue iheacjsoft! 

to retain with them hardly any other e-ninexnu.. to no 
degree to possess over tb d.stantial contiol. As 

the coolness on the part of the Governor-General seemed 
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to Macartney to increase, and to threaten unfavourable 
consequences, which it was of the utmost importance to 
avert, he sent to Bengal, in the beginning of the year 
1782, his confidential secretary, Mr. Staunton, in whoso 
judgment and fidelity he placed the greatest reliance, to 
effect a complete mutual explanation, and, if possible, to 
secure harmony and co-operation. With this proceeding 
Mr. Hastings expressed the highest satisfaction, and de¬ 
clared his “anxious desire to co-operate with Lord Ma¬ 
cartney firmly and liberally, for the security of the 
Carnatic, for the support of his authority, and for the 
honour of his administration.” But, even at the time 
when he was making these cordial professions, and enter¬ 
taining Mr. Staunton with the highest civilities in his 
house, he signed, as President of the Supreme Council, 
whose voice was his own, a letter to the President and 
Council of Madras, in which, with an intimation of a right 
to command, they say they “do most earnestly recom¬ 
mend, that Sir Eyre Coote’s wishes in regard to power 
may be gratified to their fullest possible extent; and that 
he may be allowed an unparticipated command over all 
the forces acting under British authority in the Carnatic.” 
Though Macartney announced his determination to act 
under this recommendation, as if it were a legal command, 
he yet displayed, first in a private letter to the Governor- 
General, to which no answer was ever returned, and also 
in a public communication, in the name of the Select 
Committee of the Council of Madras, his opinion, that 
the measure, as it regarded either the antecedent conduct 
of the Governor and Council of Madras, or the nature of 
the case, was destitute of all reasonable ground ; calcu¬ 
lated to involve the Madras government in difficulties ; 
and liable to produce the most dangerous consequences. 
Of the rooted enmity of the Governor-General ho regarded 
this proceeding as a decisive proof. And from this time 
but little between the Presidencies was preserved even of 
the appearance of concert. 1 


1 The importance of the services of Coote, and the advantage of leaving to 
his experk i n c and skill the control of all military operations, was mliy evinced 
bv the events that followed his retirement and death. Mismanaged as the 
war had teen by General Stuart and the Government * f i lt at e ms pro¬ 
bable that but fur the opportune uc- urviuo of peaft v.*th fiance, the South 
of India would have been lost to the Kngllsh. Tin* annihilation ot the army 
at Cuddnlore would have been followed by the sie fe e of Madras, and there was 
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"the inconvenienco to themselves of the transfer 
'which the Supreme Council had ordered of the powers of 
the Presidency, one instance speedily occurred. Upon a 
requisition to send a detachment from Madras to Bombay, 
the President and Council were obliged to return for 
answer, that compliance no longer remained in their 
power, since all authority over the troops resided in the 
General. It is remarkable enough, that this incident, 
which, with others of the like description, might have 
been so easily foreseen, determined the Supreme Council 
to revoke the orders which they had formerly given, and, 
by explaining away the meaning of their former words, to 
substitute a new regulation for the degree of power with 
which the General was to be supplied. A great diminution, 
following close in succession upon a great enlargement of 
power, was not likely to produce a healing effect upon 
such a temper as that of Coote. He now insisted upon 
relinquishing the command of the army; and on the 28th 
of September, 1782, sailed for Bengal. Measures for giving 
him satisfaction were there concerted between him and 
the Supreme Council; and he departed from Bengal in 
the following spring to resume the command. It has been 
historically stated, and without contradiction, that nothing 
but an accident prevented the two Presidents, even at that 
trying moment, from plunging their countrymen in India 
into something of the nature of a civil war. That Coote 
was despatched with powers to resume the military com¬ 
mand, exempt from dependence upon the Madras govern- 
ment; and that to this illegal subversion of the authorsy 
of the subordinate Presidency, Lord M acartney was deter¬ 
mined not to submit. * 1 The death of the General happily 
prevented the chance of a struggle. The ship, in which 
he was proceeding from the Ganges to the coast, was 


little chance of defending it successfully against Tippoo anil the French. 
Without denying that there was much to reprehend m the conduct "f the null* 
authorities ret it is evident that there was a constant deposition in tho 
chnl authorities of Madras to appropriate the direction of military art.iirs, and 
tolnterfere blwond thestrict necessity of interference, which i xposed them, 
"utSn, to the disapprobation^ the Bengal Uovemment.-W. 

1 Memoirs of th$ late War m Asia, l* . 
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K V. chased several days by some of the French cruisers, and 
chap. vi. at times in imminent danger; the extreme anxiety of this 


- situation operating upon the irritable and enfeebled frame 

1784. 0 f the General, accelerated a third tit of apoplexy, and ter¬ 
minated his life on the 26th of April, only three days after 
landing at Madras. To. such an extreme the distrust of the 
Supreme Government was now carried, that a sum of ten 
lacs of rupees from Bengal, which arrived a few days after, 
could not be received, because the person who brought it 
had orders to deliver it not to the civil government, but 
into the hands of Sir Eyre Coote. From this time the 
Governor-General and Council withheld from Macartney, 
not only the powers which were necessary for effecting, by 
negotiation, a division among the enemies of the English, 
but all instruction with respect to their views of peace or 
war; and, instead of those supplies which they had 
hitherto afforded in considerable quantity, they forbade 
the Carnatic Presidency to draw on the government of 
Bengal for a single rupee. Repeated applications were 
sent before any answer was received, for instructions in 
regard to the treaty which Tippoo had declared his wil¬ 
lingness to form. It was not till after the commissioners 
had departed that any were received ; and when they 
came, they were so equivocally worded, that whatever 
course the Carnatic Presidency might pursue, their con¬ 
duct would equally stand open to blame. 1 

The treaty of peace with Tippoo was transmitted for 
ratification to Bengal. In the absence of Mr. Hastings, 
who was then at Lucknow, it was acknowledged and 
signed by the Supreme Council, who were vested with all 
the powers of government. It was returned in due form. 
It was then, with the requisite solemnity, transmitted to 
Tippoo. The receipt of it was acknowledged. And this 
great transaction was closed. 

After a number of months had elapsed, a fresh copy of 
the treaty was received from Bengal, having the signature 
as before, of the Members of the Council at Calcutta, and 
the additional signature of the Governoi*General at Luck¬ 
now. To this instrument was annexed a declaration, that 
the Nabob Wala Jah had a right to be included in the 


i Papers presented to the Iloiise of Commons, 
the Karl of Macartney, 1. lbO and *233. 


ut supra; Barrow’s Life of 
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reaty; and a command to the President and Council of 
Madi'as, “at their peril,” to transmit the ratification of 
the treaty in its second form to Tippoo. 

For understanding this transaction, it is necessary to 
recollect, that the Nabob, and, along with him, his mis¬ 
chievous agents, expressed their uneasiness at the unhappy 
state of his affairs, by imputing blame to the Governor, 
and obstructing the Government. The Supreme Council 
had taken part with the complaints, not only of the Gene¬ 
ral, but also of the Nabob. To all practicable arrangements 
for peace, that dependent, ambitious, and insatiate chief 
had shown aversion, and. in particular, a poignant abhor¬ 
rence of Hyder Ali and his son. Important as the blessings 
of peace had now become, to the exhausted resources of 
him and the Company, he treated with unreserved disap¬ 
probation the terms of any treaty which, to the Presidency, 
it seemed practicable to obtain ; and neither gave his con¬ 
sent, nor appeared to desire to become a party, to the 
arrangement which they endeavoured" to effect. The 
treaty of 1769, in which the Nabob was not included as a 
party, nor his name mentioned, appeared to furnish a 
piecedent to justify a treaty in which, though his partici¬ 
pation was not expressed, his interests were secured. And 
as it was absolutely necessary, on behalf of the Company, 
that the Nabob should not have the power of breaking a 
treaty, essential to their interests, though by him violently 
condemned, it was held a great advantage to place it on a 
foundation independent of his wilL Besides, previously 
to the negotiation, the Supreme Council were so far from 
holding up the Nabob, as a necessary and a principal 
party, that they did not even direct the communication to 
him of their instructions, or hint the propriety of taking 
his advice. The complaint, however, which on this account 
the Nabob had been instigated to raise, the Supreme 
Council treated now as a matter of infinite importance; 
and to Lord Macartney they appeared to be actuated by a 
wish to multiply the embarrassments of his administra¬ 
tion. Considering the jealous temper of Tippoo, his dis¬ 
trust of the English, and his perpetual apprehension of 
treachery and deceit, Lord Macartney was convinced, that 
to present to him a second ratilicatiou of a treaty, after 
the first had been received as final and complete, could 
tol. iv, ? 
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only serve to persuade him that either on the first or 
second of these occasions imposition was practised ; and 
that hostility should anticipate the effect of hostile de¬ 
signs. The danger of such a result determined the Presi¬ 
dent to brave the resentment of the superior government, 
and, exonerating his council from responsibility, he de¬ 
clared his readiness to submit to suspension as the conse¬ 
quence of his refusal to obey the orders of the governing 
Board. The situation of Mr. Hastings himself became, 
about this time too alarming, however, to leave him 
inclination for a stretch of his authority ; and the disobe¬ 
dience of Lord Macartney was followed by no unpleasant 
esult. 1 

. ( i 


CHAPTER VI. 

Financial Difficulties—Campaign of General Goddard 
on the Bombay Side of the Mahratta Country.—Attack on 
the Bengal Bide.—Peace with B India.—Supreme Court of 
Judicature.—Efforts of the Supreme Court to extend its 
Jurisdiction.—Their Effects upon Individuals .— Upon 
the Collection of the Revenue .— Upon the Administration 
of Justice. — Interference of Parliament claimed. — 
Granted.—The Chief Justice placed'at the Head of the 
Sudder Dewannee Adaulut. — Chief-Justice recalled.— 
Judicial and Police Regulations.—Provincial Councils 
abolished , and a new Board of Revenue set up. 


W E return to the events which, during these great 
transactions in the south, had taken place in Bengal, 
and other parts of the British dominions in India. 

Before the commencement of the “war with Hyder, the 
finances of the Company in every part of India had become 
a source of distress. The scanty ressourcea of Bombay, 
which seldom equalled the expenditure of a. peace- 
establishment, had not, even with the supplies which had 
been sent from Bengal, sufficed to save that Presidency 
from the necessity of draining the channels of loan, and 
from sinking in arrear so deeply, even with the pay of the 

1 Barrow’s Life cf Macartney, i. 232—23**; Papers presented to the House 
of Commons, ut supra. 
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army, that the General, in the month of August, 1780, de¬ 
clared it was no longer fit to be depended upon. 1 Even 
Bengal itself, though it had enjoyed entire tranquillity, 
and had only contributed to the maintenance of Goddard’s 
army, and to other feeble operations against the Mahrattas, 
was so completely exhausted, that, in August, 1/bO, the 
Supreme Council were again reduced to the expedient of 
contracting debt; and before the end of the year, when 
exertions in favour of the Carnatic were required, they 
were obliged to announce to the Directors the probability 
of a total suspension of the investment. 2 

In the important consultations of the *25th of Septem¬ 
ber 1780, upon the intelligence of the fatal irruption of 
Ilyder, it was resolved, that terms of peace should be 
offered to the Mahrattas, through the mediation of the 
Raja of Berar ; and on the 2nd of October a draught of a 
treaty was prepared, according to which all conquests made 
by the English were to bo surrendered, with the exception 
of the fort of Gualior, destined for the Rana of Gohud, and 
of that part of Guzerat which had been ceded to Futty 
Sing Guicowar. Should the fort of Bassein, however, be 
taken by the English forces, before the final agreement, it 
was proposed to cede, in its stead, all the territory and re¬ 
venue which they had acquired by the treaty of Poorunder. 
Of tki3 draught, a copy with power of mediation, was sent 
to the Raja of Berar ; and at the same time letters were 
written to Nizam Ali, to the Peshwa, to Sindia, and to the 
Poonah ministers, apprizing them of the terms on which 
the English government was ready and desirous to con¬ 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Oil the 16th of October, General Goddard, reinforced by 

l See Goddard’s Letter to'tlie Select Committee of Bombay, dated 24th 
ITSO Sixth Report of the Committee of Secrecy, ut supra, p. 1H mid 
m 5 t lo o 89 and 90, with the Appendix, No. 250, for d-rads, of the 
extreme poverty and necessities of the Presidency “necessities/* they s ;y, 
“ now orossinc to a degree never before experienced.' 

“ Six P thffirt, ut supra, p. 101, 102, tor. In a letter to General <*o M >d, 
under d o 90th April, 1780. the Suprcui • Council wrote. “Our resources are 
nr, ir/ ! - " h f , tii.'. TMivment of vour army. In another, dated lath Mav, 
thev n f r ° r e< VVi!i! C R- -mib-iv rp^ideiicv against any reliance <>n continued sup- 
nSthfr ti'u’ir m-iuv**, .Or tl.o currc-tuy ,.f the „ro- 

tiwi r. ! • i ih.. «wth of August, he said, “Our expenses have 

And it is » painful duty 

upon me. to propose that we should agaiu lift'e rei oursc to the mt ana of jup- 
hiving < ar growing wants, by taking up money at Interest, iho sum I do 
uot propose, b.yause I think it should not be limited . 
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BOOK V. a body of Europeans from Madras, and relieved from ap- 
chap. vi. prehen»sion of Holkar and Sindia by intelligence ibat an 

attack would bo made upon their dominions from the 
upper provinces of Bengal, put the army in motion from 
Surat. The roads were still so deep, and the rivers so 
full, that they were unable to reach their ground before 
Bassein till the 13th of November. From the strength of 
the place and the number of the garrison, the General 
deemed it necessary to carry on his operations with re¬ 
gularity and caution. A battery of six guns and six mor¬ 
tars, within nine hundred yards of the fort, was completed 
on tho morning of the 28th. Under cover of its fire, 
approaches were carried on to a spot within 500 yards of 
the wall, where a battery of nine heavy guns was opened 
on the morning of the 9th of December, while a battery of 
twenty mortars began to play upon one of the parapets. 
On the morning of the 10th, when a practicable breach 
was nearly effected, the fort made an offer of surrender, 
but in consequence of some demur the fire was renewed, 
and the next morning the enemy yielded at discretion. * 1 

After the reduction of Bassein, the General repaired to 
Bombay for the purpose of settling with the Committee 
the further operations of the army, and there received in¬ 
telligence of the irruption of Hyder into the Carnatic, and 
tho destruction of Colonel Baillie’s detachment. An at¬ 
tack, which might operate as a diversion, on tho western side 
of Hyder’s dominions, was pressed upon the Presidency of 
Bombay by that of Madras; and at the same time arrived 
from the Supreme Council intelligence of their designs 
respecting peace with the Mahrattas, and a copy of the 
treaty which it was intended to offer. Though directed 
immediately to obey a requisition in writing from the 
Peshwa to suspend hostilities, General Goddard and the 
Committee of Bombay were exhorted to prosecute the war 

1 No notice is taken in the text of the important ami brilliant operations of 
a division of the Bombay army, under Colonel Hartley, in the Oonca , ic ob¬ 
ject* of which were to secure the rc\ enues of the country t »r tne n a autn io- 
rity, amt thou to cover the siege of Bus'icin. The Jlrst object wiHparuuuy, the 
litter completely, effected. Colonel Hartley defeated, in tne reuniting or 
October, a considerable Muhnitta force at Mullunghur. ana tw n driving the 
cnemv’s parties out of the C cm can, took up a position not iji iroin the Bhore 
Ghaut. From hence he fell back to.Doogaur, ninemles Bast of Bassein, upon 
the advance of .in overpowering (vreo intended to raise the hic^c ; and there, 
on the 10th and lltli December repulsed every attack of the Mahratta army, 
JO,000 strong, with the losa of iheir general. Duff, u . 201. — \Y . 
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vigour, till sucli timo as that application should 
arrive. After several fluctuations of opinion, it was deter¬ 
mined not to evacuate Tellicherry; as a place which, 
though burdensome to defend, might ultimately bo >of im¬ 
portance for commencing an attack upon the dominions 
of Hydcr. And, notwithstanding the desire of the Com¬ 
mittee to secure the Concan, or the country below the 
Ghauts, it was resolved, upon the recommendation of the 
General, to occupy the passes of the mountains, and 
to threaten the enemy’s capital, advancing into the 
country as far as might appear consistent with the safe 
return of the army. The terror which might thus be 
inspired was expected to operate as the most effectual in¬ 
ducement to peace ; and that terror would be the more 
powerful, as the two leading chiefs, Sindia and llolkar, 
were understood to be occupied in the defence of their 
own dominions against the attack carried on from 
Bengal. 

The army marched from Bassein about the middle of 
January. The Mahratta force in the Concan was com¬ 
puted at 20,000 horse and foot, with about fifteen guns. 
It was commanded by Hurry Punt Furkca, and posted 
on the road to the Bhore Ghaut, 1 by which, as the easiest 
of the passes, and that leading most directly to the 
Mahratta capital, it was expected that the English would 
endeavour to ascend. Notwithstanding the numerical 
superiority of the enemy, they offered little resistance in 
the level of tlio country, aud with only a few slight skir- 
he English foot of >hv passion tire 

8th of February. The enemy had ascended ; and from 
intelligence, it appeared that they had assembled in great 
force to dispute the passage. llolkar, whom the attack 
from Bengal bad been too feeble to retain on the opposite 
side of the Mahratta country, and who had loft Sindia 
as sufficient to cope with the force by which he was 
assailed, had lately joined the Poonah army, of which the 
whole was encamped near the top of the Ghaut. The 
General who saw the advantago o? audacity and despatch, 
resolved to storm the pass the very night of his arrival. 
The storming party, which consisted of the grenadiers, 

' It wu, the wme army which bad taw « ^ C 2j° nel “ d 

had been obliged to fall back into an attitnde of defence.—\\ . 
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Leaded by Captain Parker, entered' about midnight, and 
with consummate gallantry, forcing the enemy from every 
battery and post which they occupied, reached the sum¬ 
mit at five o’clock in the morning. 

At the top of the Ghaut, the English army were not 
distant more than forty-five miles from the Mahratta 
capital. On the 12th, a person arrived, commissioned, 
as he said, by Nana Furnavese, the Poonah minister. 
His object was, to declare the earnest desire of the minister 
to obtain the friendship of the English ; but he brought 
with him no credentials to authenticate his mission. For 
this, he apologized, by the doubts which Nana felt of the 
disposition towards him entertained by the English. 
Goddard was not -willing that a mere adherence to forms 
should obstruct the acquisition of peace. He instructed 
him to assure the minister of the readiness vrith which 
the English would second his views for a termination of 
the existing contests, and the formation of an alliance 
aeainst their respective enemies. Among other circum¬ 
stances, the Mahratta agent affirmed that the copy oi 
the treaty which had been sent for transmission to the 
Regent of Berar, the Regent, who had not approved of it, 
had declined to forward. The General, therefore, trans- 
mitted to the minister a copy, together with information 
of his being vested with full powers to treat; -and agreed 
to wait eight days for an answer. The answer arrived 
within the time prescribed, containing a simple and ex¬ 
plicit rejection of the terms. Fully acquainted with the 
progress of Hyder in the Carnatic, and regarding the 
eagerness of the English for peace, as a declaration of 
inability for war, the Mahrattas, at this juncture, expected 
greater advantages from continuing, than terminating 
hostilities.' To the application of the Supreme Council 
to Moodajce, that he would employ his mediation between 
them and the Poonah government, an answer was not 
received till the 9th of January, 1781 ; and when it did 
arrive, it contained so many objections to the rca \ and 
even advanced so many pretensions on the par o Moo- 
dajee himself, that it not only convinced them of the 
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j, but brought into doubt the BOOK Y. 
sincerity of the former professions of that person himself, chap. vi. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment in the hopes of —-- 

peace, and the approach of the English army to the 1781 - 
capital of the enemy, Goddard, convinced that possession 
of the capital, which the enemy had determined to burn, 
would by no means ensure the attainment of his object, 
declined any further progress into the interior of the 
country ; and recommended a system of defensive war¬ 
fare, 1 permitting the return of the Madras troops to the 
coast of Coromandel, both for assistance against Hyder, 
and to lessen the pressure upon the Bombay finances. 

After maintaining their post with little disturbance at 
the head of the Ghauts till the 17th of April, the English 
descended secretly during the night. 2 The difficulty of 
supplying the troops with provisions, while the enemy, 
it was found, could descend by other passes, and in¬ 
tercept their convoys; together with the expense of 
fortifying the post at the top of the Ghauts, appeared 
to surpass the advantage of maintaining it. The enemy 
descended in pursuit the following day. The route from 
the bottom of the hills to the coast was about twenty-four 
miles, through a country full of bushes, thickets, and 
narrow defiles. This was highly favorable to the irregular 
and unexpected assaults of the Mahrattas, who greatly 
harassed the English during the three days of the 
march : but though several lives were lost, and among the 
rest that of Colonel Parker, the second in command, no 
material impression was made, nor any loss sustained of 
the baggage and stores. The Mahratta army re-ascended 
the Ghauts; and the English, left in possession of the 
Conean, prepared, with the Madras detachment, which 
the reduced state of the battalions now rendered it desi¬ 
rable to retain, to remain at Callian through the approach¬ 
ing moonsoon. 3 




1 The recommendation carnc from the Bombay Government, and now 
only obtained Colonel Goddard’., acquiescence upon his finding the ini- 
possibility of maintaining an advanced portion in the Mahratta country, 
against Inch powertul forces as they could bring against bun. Dud, n. 

43«j_w 

* * Although not attacked in their post, the Knglish had suffered much 
from well-concerted operations upon their commonicationa; the country 
below the Ghaut being overrun by lhirseiam Bhuw, with 1200 bora. Duft, 
il. *137.—W. 

a Sixth Report of the Commith " of Secrecy, 17*V2, p. 100 113, with tho 
official documents, in its voluminous Appendix. 
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On the Bengal side of the Maliratta country, it was 
determined, notwithstanding the eminent services ot 
Major Popham, to supersede that officer in the command, 
and relieve his corps by that of Colonel Camac, 1 who, having 
already advanced into the territory of the Rana of Gohud, 
was, about the beginning of the year 1781, commanded 
to penetrate, at the head of five battalions of sepoys, 
towards Oogein, the capital of Sindia. The force employed 
in this service, as it was too small to prevent Holkar from 
returning to assist in turning the balance against Goddard, 
so it was too feeble to intimidate even Sindia alone, and 
seems to have been saved from destruction, or at any 
rate from flight, by nothing but a fortunate exploit. 
Having reached Seronge, in the month of February, it 
was surrounded by a powerful enemy ; its supplies were 
cut off; it was harassed on all sides; the princes, ex¬ 
pected to join it, stood aloof; it was reduced *to distress 
for want of provisions : and the commanding officer was 
obliged to apply by letter for the troops stationed at Futty- 
ghur, under Colonel Muir, to enable him to retreat into 
the country of the Rana. Colonel Muir arrived at Gohud 
on the 29th of March. But before this time, Colonel 
Camac was reduced to such extremity, that on the 23rd 
of the same month he had summoned a council of war, 
in which Captain Bruce, the officer who commanded the 
storming party at the taking of Gualior, recommended, 
as the only possible means of preserving the army, to 
make that very night an attack upon the camp of Sindia, 
After some debate and hesitation, the resolution was 
adopted. At sunset on the 24th, the army moved from 
their ground, and after a march of thirteen hours arrived 
at the camp. 2 The surprise was, happily, complete : ami 
all the terror and confusion ensued, which usually result 
from a nocturnal a. c .*ault unexpectedly falling upon a bar¬ 
barian army. The enemy dispersed, and fled in disorder, 
leaving several guns and elephants, with a quantity oi 
ammunition* as prize to the victor. 



' A typographical error, pervades all the previous edit tons, and instead of 
Canute, thin ofllcer is termed Carnac, a very different person. » • 

a it k very unlikely that a march of thirteen hour* a non la nave preluded 
a surprise, especially u nocturnal surprise, as the interval imi 5 . have brought 
daylight on the •t:*-<:ulant«. Duff .-Tutos that it was Simlm s cu. s tv m to encamp 
every night at the distance of five or six miles, ii. 0*7 i ami Colonel Camac, in 
his etikial report, says, “the enemy cncumpd within three cos3,” a distance 
of live or six i lilvs. Sixth Report, Append. 1072. W. 
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Colonel Muir was so retarded by want of cattle for the 
conveyance of provisions, and by other difficulties, 1 that 
he arrived not at Autry till the 4th of April; and, as senior 
officer, upon joining Catnac, he assumed the command: 
Ill order to overcome the backwardness of the R tna of 
Gohud whom the apparent feebleness of the English led 
to temporize, and even to intrigue with Sindia, directions 
were given to place him in possession of the fort of Gua- 
Uor, which had been professedly taken only for him. 
Though the English were now enabled to remain within 
the territory of Sindia, they were too feeble to undertake 
any active operations ; and spent several months in vain 
endeavours to induce the JEtana of Gohud, and the neigh¬ 
bour in:; chieftains, to yield them any efficient support. 
In the meantime, the army of Sindia lay close to that of 
the English, which remained at Sissai, a place within the 
Mahratta dominions, several days’ march beyond the 
frontiers of Gohud. The Mahratta horse daily harassed 
the camp, and cut off the supplies. -And the troops w ere 
reduced to great distress, both by sickness and want of 
provisions. 2 Happily the resources of Sindia, too, were 
not difficult to exhaust; and he began seriously desire 
an end of the contest. About the beginning of August, 
an overture was made, through the Rana of Gohud, which 
the English commander encouraged; and on the 16th of 
that month, an envoy from Sindia, with powers to treat, 
arrived in the English camp. Similar powers were trans¬ 
mitted to Colonel Muir. Negotiation commenad ; and on 
the 13th of October a treaty was concluded. All the ter¬ 
ritory which the English had conquered on the further 
side of the Jumna was to bo restored to Sindia: on the 
other part, Sindia was not to molest the chiefs who had 
assisted the English, or to claim any portion of the terri¬ 
tory which the English had annexed to the dominions of 
the Rana Gohud: it was also agreed, that Sindia should 
use his endeavours to effect a peace between the English 
and their enemies, Ilyder Ali, and the Peshwa.* 
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. » Difficulties beytod conception '' ^they are called by Mr. Hastings. Sec 
“5 Mr n H^rtTgs*A^c rt ^f«^ <»« House of Commons, on the Forme enth 

Ch , nr ,f\. ■ » _r nt sunra- A retrospective View, and Consideration of 

t„ r . riiV\ilaid?of the Transactions of the Mahratta War, from 

Tnolan AfTuiiS} purticitL ) , . i- ti, .tiior of 

iti commencement to the montu ot October, 17b2, p. <2. lbo aatnor ot Una 
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During these proceedings the Governor-General and 
Council were involved in other affairs of no ordinary im¬ 
portance. 

When the wisdom of parliament embraced the subject 
of the government of India, and by its grand legislative 
effort, in 1773, undertook to provide, as far as it was com¬ 
petent to provide, a remedy both for the evils which 
existed, and for those which might be foreseen, a Court ot 
Judicature was created, to which the title of Supreme was 
annexed, and of which the powers, as well as the nomina¬ 
tion of the judges, did not emanate from the Company, 
but immediately from the King. It was framed of a Chief 
Justice and three Puisne Judges ; and was empowered to 
administer in India all the departments of English law. 
It was a court of common law, and a court of equity ; a 
court of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery; an eccle¬ 
siastical court, and a court of admiralty. In civil cases, 
its jurisdiction extended to all claims against the Com¬ 
pany, and against British subjects, and to all such claims 
of British subjects against the natives, as the party in the 
contract under dispute had agreed, in case of dispute, to 
submit to it.- decision. In affairs of penal law, its powers 
extended to British subjects, and to another class of per¬ 
sona, who were described, as all persons directly or in¬ 
directly in the service of the Company, or of any British 
subject, at the time of the offence. 

In the establishment of this tribunal, the British legis¬ 
lature performed one important act of legislative wisdom. 
They recognised, and by adopting, they sanctioned, the 
principle, that to leave any part of the emoluments of 
judges, as so great a portion of them in England is left, 
to l)e made out of fees extracted from the suitors in their 
own courts, is an abuse ; an infallible cause of the perver¬ 
sion of judicature. They enacted that a sufficient salary 
should be fixed for the judges ; that no additional emolu¬ 
ment, in the shaj>e of fees, or in any other, should accrue 


short narrative has evidently enjoyed the advantage of access to the records of 
the Bombay government. Some narticuhrs have been gleaned in Uic Me¬ 
moir* of the lute War in Asia.’’ See also the copy of the 1 reaty with bindiu, 
in the Collection of Treaties with the Princes of Asia, printed by the D. J. 
in 1*12, p. 97.—M. „ v ^ . 

To these authorities, the superior one of Duff’s Mahratta History may be 
adJcd.—W. 
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r their judicial functions. A sure temptation to exert, 
for the multiplication of suits and of their expenses, the 
great power of judges, was so far, accordingly, taken away; 
and that oppression which is inflicted upon the public by 
the unnecessary delay, vexation and expense of judicial 
proceedings, was in part deprived of its fundamental and 
most operative cause. 1 

On the principal ground, however, the parliament, as 
usual, trode nearly blindfold. They saw not that they 
were establishing two independent and rival powers in 
India, that of the Supreme Council, and that of the Su¬ 
preme Court; they drew no line to mark the boundary be¬ 
tween them : and they foresaw not the consequences which 
followed, a series of encroachments and disputes which 
unnerved the powers of government, and threatened their 
destruction. 2 

The judges had not been long in the exercise of their 
functions when the effects of their pretensions began to 
appear. The writs of the Supreme Court were issued at 
the suit of individuals against the Zemindars of the 
country, in ordinary actions of debt; the Zemindars were 
ordered to Calcutta to make appearance, taken into cus¬ 
tody for contempt if they neglected the writ, or hurried 
from any distance to Calcutta,, and, if unable to find bail, 
were buried in a loathsome dungeon. 3 In a minute of Ge¬ 
neral Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, dated 
the 11th of April, 1775, they declare that process of this 
description had been issued into every part of the pro¬ 
vinces. “ Zemindars,” they add, “farmers, and other pro¬ 
prietors of the lands, have been seized upon their estates, 
and forcibly brought up to the Presidency, at the suit or 

i Thev created fee led offices, and had the patronage of thorn ; this class of 
impure motives was not therefore destroyed. 

a Mr. George Rous, Counsel to the Rust India Company, in the rej^rt which 
he made to the Directors upon the documents relathe to this business sub¬ 
mitted to him in 1TS0. says': 1 It is remarkable, that the judges on the one 
hand, and the Council on the other, were perfectly unanimous, in every inr.i- 
surc taken throughout this unhappy contention. This fact will lead a candid 
mind to look for the source of this contention, not in the temper of imiiv iduals, 
hut in the peculiarity of their situation. In no country of which I have read, 
did two powers like these, ever subsist di-tinct and independent of each 
0 ti MT M Sc- Report of the Committee of the House of Commons m 1781, on the 
petitions relative to the administration of justice in India, < t Touehct and 
others, of Hastings, and the other members of the Supreme Council, and of 
the East India Compauy, General Apiiendix, No. 3D. 

3 See the description of the horrid gaol of Calcutta, m the k First Report of 
the Select Committee in 1782; see also vol. iii. p. 186. 
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BOOK V. complaint of other natives, and detained there, or obliged 
chap. v. to give bail, according to the nature of the case.” By 
these proceedings, the minds of the natives were thrown 
into the utmost consternation and alarm. They saw them¬ 
selves surrounded with dangers of a terrible nature, from 
a new and mysterious source, the operations of which they 
were altogether unable to comprehend. The principles of 
English law were not only different, in many important 
respects, from those to which they had hitherto been in¬ 
debted for the protection of every thing which they held 
dear ; but opposite and shocking to some of their strongest 
opinions and feelings. The language of that law ; its 
studied intricacies and obscurities, which render it unin¬ 
telligible to all Englishmen, who have not devoted a great 
part of thefr lives to the study of it; rendered it to the 
eye of the affrighted Indian, a black and portentous cloud, 
from which every terrific and destructive form might at 
each moment be expected to descend upon him. Whoever 
is qualified to estimate the facility and violence with which 
alarms are excited among a simple and ignorant people, 
and the utter confusion with which life to them appears 
to be overspread, when the series of customs and rules by 
which it was governed is threatened witli subversion, may 
form an estimate of the terrors which agitated the native? 
of India, when the process of the Supreme Oourt began 
to operate extensively among them. 

The evils, not of apprehension merely, but of actual 
suffering to which it exposed them, were deplorable. 
They were dragged from their families and affairs, with 
the frequent certainty of leaving them to disorder and 
ruin any distance, oven as great as 500 miles, either to 
give bail at Calcutta, a thing which, if they were strangers, 
and the sum more than trilling, it was next to impossible 
they should have in their power ; or to be consigned to 
prison for all the many months which the delays of English 
judicature might interpose, between this calamitous stage 
and the final termination of the suit. Upon the affidavit, 
into the truth of which no inquiry whatsoever was made, 
upon the unquestioned affidavit of any person whatsoever, 
a person of credibility, or directly the reverse; it made no 
difference, whether the individual prosecuted, was within 
the jurisdiction of the court, the natives were seized, carried 
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to Calcutta, and consigned to prison, where, even if it was BOOK Y. 
afterwards determined that they were not within the ciiaf.vi. 

jurisdiction of the court, and of course that they had been — 3 -- 

unjustly prosecuted, they were liable to lie for several 1761 • 

months, and whence they were dismissed totally without 
compensation. Instances occurred, in which defendants 
were brought from a distance to the Presidency, and when 
they declared their intention of pleading, that is, objecting to 
the jurisdiction of the court, the prosecution was dropped ; 
in which the prosecution was again renewed, the defendant 
again brought down to Calcutta ; and again, upon his of¬ 
fering to plead, the prosecution was dropped. The very 
fact of being seized was, in India, a circumstance of the 
deepest disgrace, and so degraded a man of any rank, that, 
under the Mohammedan government, it was never at¬ 
tempted, except in cases of the greatest delinquency . 1 

Not only the alarm which these proceedings diffused 
throughout the country, but the effects with which they 
threatened to strike the collection of the revenue, strongly 
excited the attention of the Company’s servants and the 
members of their government. To draw from the ryots 
the duties or contributions which they owe, is well known 
to be a business of great detail and difficulty, requiring 
the strictest vigilance, and most minute and persevering 
applications. Anything which strikes at the credit of 
the Zemindar, farmer, or other functionary, by whom this 
duty is performed, immediately increases the difficulty, 
by encouraging the ryot in the hope of defeating the de¬ 
mand by evasion, cunning, obstinacy, or delay. The total 
absence of the functionary, called away to attend the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court, his forcible removal, 
or the ignominious seizure of his person, went far to sus¬ 
pend the collections within his district, and to cut off tho 
source of those payments for which he was engaged to 


tho Company. 

It had been the immemorial practice in India, for that 
great branch of the government intrusted with the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, to exercise the department of 
jurisdiction which regarded the revenue, to decide in that 
field all matters of dispute, and to apply the coercive 


1 See the evidence of Mr. Ewan Law, Report of the Committee on Touehet’s 
Petition, &c., p. 19. 
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. process which was usual for enforcing demands. These 
powers were now exercised by the Provincial Councils, 
and the courts established, by the name of Dewannee 
Adaulut, under their authority. The mode of decision 
was summary, that is, expeditious, and unexpensive ; and 
the mode of coercion wsa simple, and adapted to the 
habits and feelings of the people. One or more peons, a 
species of undisciplined soldiery, employed in the collec¬ 
tions, was set over the defaulter, that is, repaired to the 
house, and there watchfed and restrained him, till the surn 
in demand was discharged. In a short time the Supreme 
Court began to interfere with these proceedings. The 
defaulters were made to understand by the attorneys, who 
had spread themselves pretty generally through the coun¬ 
try, that if they would throw themselves upon the Su¬ 
preme Court, they would obtain redress and protection. 
They were taught, as often as any coercive process was 
employed by the judges of revenue, to sue out a writ of 
Habeas Corpus in the Supreme Court; where it was held 
competent, and was in practice customary, for the judges 
to set them at liberty upon bail. This excited still more 
violently the apprehensions of the members of govern¬ 
ment, in regard to the collection of the revenue. As the 
disposition to withhold the payment is universal and 
unremitting in India, and never fails to lay hold of every 
occasion which affords any chance either of delay, or eva¬ 
sion ; they apprehended that such a resource, held up to 
the people, would breed a general tendency ; and they 
concluded, with justice, that if, in the innumerable cases 
in which compulsion was necessary, it could only bo ex¬ 
ercised through the tedious, laborious, and expensive 
forms of English law, the realizing of a revenue in India 
was a thing altogether impossible. 

While the Company exercised the office of Dewan, in 
other words, that department of government which re¬ 
garded the collection of the revenue, and in civil esses 
the administration of justice, they had been careful to 
keep up the appearance of the Nizamut, or remaining 
branch of the ancient government, in the person of the 
Nabob ; imd to him, the penal department of judicature, 
under the superintendence of the Naib Dewan, or deputy 
Nabob, appointed by the Company, had in particular been 
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To this government of the Nabob, which, BOOK V. 
though totally dependent upon the servants of the Com- chap. vj. 

pany, and subservient to their will, was yet the instrument -■ 

of a great portion of all that security for order and pro- 17SU 
tection which existed in the country, the Supreme Court 
declared, that they would pay no regard. In their repre¬ 
sentation, under date of the 15th of January, 1776, the 
Governor and Council complain to the Court of Directors, 
that Mr. Justice Hyde had declared publicly on the bench, 

«The Act of Parliament does not consider Mubaruck al 
Dowla as a sovereign prince. The jurisdiction of this 
court extends over all his dominions.” That Mr. Justice 
Le Maistre had said, “ With regard to this phantom, this 
man of straw, Mubaruck al Dowla, it is an insult on the 
understanding of the Court, to have made the question 
of his sovereignty : but it comes from the Governor- 
General and Council; I have too much respect for that 
body to treat it ludicrously, and I confess I cannot con¬ 
sider it seriouslyand that the Chief Justice had treated 
the Nabob Pas a mere empty name, without any legal 
right, or the exercise of any power whatsoever.” 

By these pretensions, the whole of that half of the 
powers of government which were exercised in the name 
of the Nabob, was taken away and abolished. By another 
set of pretensions, the same abolition was effected of the 
other half, which, in the character of Dewan, were exer¬ 
cised in the name of the Company. 

In the same address, the Governor-General and Council 
add the following statement: ‘‘Mr. Le Maistre, in his 
late charge to the grand Jury, declares that a very erro¬ 
neous opinion has been formed by the Governor-General 
and Council, distinguishing the situation of the East 
India Company, as Dewan, from the common condition of 
a trading company ; he makes no scruple of avowing a 
decided opinion, that no true distinction, in reason, in 
law, or justice, can or ought to be made, between the East 
India Company as a trading Company, and the East India 
Company as Dewan of these provinces. With respect to 
the management of the territorial revenue, he is pleased 
to declare, that the only true interpretation of the Act of 
Parliament is, that our management and government is 
not exclusive, but subject to the jurisdiction of the King’s 
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Court; and that it will be equally penal for the Company, 
or for those acting under them, to disobey the orders and 
mandatory process of the King*s Court, in matters which 
merely concern the revenues, as in any other matter or 
thing whatsoever.” The Governor and Council declare: 
“ By the several acts and declarations of the judges, it is 
plain that the Company’s office of Dewan is annihilated ; 
that the country government is subverted ; and that any 
attempt on our part to exercise or support the powers of 
either, may involve us and our officers in the guilt and 
penalty of high treason ; which Mr. Justice Le Maistre, in 
his charge, expressly holds out, in terror cm , to all the Com¬ 
pany’s servants and others, acting under our authority.” 

It would be difficult, in any age or country, to discover 
a parallel to the conduct which this set of judges exhibited 
on the present occasion. Their own powers, as it was 
impossible for them not distinctly to see, were totally 
inadequate to the government of the country; yet they 
proceeded, contrary to the declared, though badly ex¬ 
pressed, intention of the legislature, to avail themselves of 
the hooks and handles, 1 which the ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance, to 
draw within their pale the whole transactions of the 
oountry ; not those of individuals only, but those also of 
the government. That this was to transfer the govern¬ 
ment into their hands is too obvious to require illustra¬ 
tion. When a government is transferred from one to 
another set of hands, by a simple act of despotism, every 
branch of authority is directly supplied; the machine of 
government remains entire ; and the mischief may bo 
small, or the advantage great. But when the wheels of 
government were threatened to be stopped by the techni¬ 
cal forms of a court of English law, and when nothiug 
but those forms, and a set of men who could ostensibly 
perform nothing, but through the medium of those forms, 


1 The following is an amusing instance. The Provincial Council of Dacca, 
thu grand administrative and judicative organ of government, for a great ] ro- 
vincc. is thus ir< itcil: "Who are ihe Provincial Chief mul Council "f Dacca ? 
.... They are no Corporation in the eye of the law. .. . The Chief and Provin¬ 
cial Council of Da«a is an Meal body.*. .. A man might as well say thr.t he was 

I of Dacca j 

1 h body.” Argument and Judgment of Mr. Jus¬ 

tice Lc Maistre, on the return to Seroopchand'g Habeas Corpus. Report, nfc 
supra, Got • ral Appendix. No. 9. S . 1 ,r another specimen, equally beautiful, 
a lew pages onwards, the nmxim Delegatus nonjoteat dckjare. 
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and the pretence of administering justice, was provided to 
supply the place of the government which was destroyed, 
a total dissolution of the social order was the impending 
consequence. The system of English law was so incom¬ 
patible with the habits, sentiments, and circumstances of 
the people, that, if attempted to be forced, even upon that 
part of the field of government which belonged to the 
administration of law, it would have sufficed to throw the 
country into the utmost disorder ; would have subverted 
almost every existing right; would have filled the nation 
with terror and misery; and being, in such a situation, 
incapable of answering the purposes of law, would have 
left the country in a state hardly different from that, in 
which it would have been, under a total absence of law. 
But when the judges proceeded to apply these forms to 
the acts of government, the powers of administration 
were suspended ; and nothing was provided to supply 
their place. Either with a blind ignorance of these con¬ 
sequences, which is almost incredible, unless from our 
experience of the narrowness which the mind contracts by 
habitual application to the practice of English law, and by 
habitual indulgence of the fancy that it is the perfection 
of reason ; or, with a disregard of these consequences, for 
which nothing but a love of power, too profligate to be 
stayed by any considerations of human happiness or 
misery, is sufficient to account,— the judges proceeded, 
with the apparent resolution of extending the jurisdiction 
of their court, and leaving as little as possible of the 
business of the country exempt from the exercise of their 
power. 

To palliato the invasions which they made upon the 
field of government, they made use of this as an argu¬ 
ment : That the great end of their institution was to 
protect the natives against the injustice and oppression 
of the Company’s servants ; and that, without the powers 
which they assumed, it was impossible for them to render 
to humanity this eminent service. But to force upon the 
natives the miseries of English law, and to dissolve the 
bands of government, was ta inflict upon the people far 
greater evils than those from which they pretended to 
relieve them. If the end proposed by the legislature 
was really to protect the natives from the injustice of 
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>K V. Englishmen, they made a very unskilful choice of the 
means. 

The representations upon this subject, which the 
Governor-General and Council transmitted to England, 
induced the Court of Directors, in the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1777, to lay a statement of the case before the 
Ministers of the Crown. The supposed dignity of a 
King's Court , as it inflated the pretensions of the Judges, 
who delighted in styling themselves King’s Judges—con¬ 
trasting the source of their own power with the inferior 
source from which the power of the Governor-General 
and Council was derived— so it imposed awe and irresolu¬ 
tion upon the Court of Directors. They ventured not to 
originate any measure for staying the unwarranted pro¬ 
ceedings of the Supreme Court; and could think of no 
better expedient, than that of praying the ministry to 
perform this important service in their behalf. 

The Directors represented to the ministry, that the 
Zemindars, farmers, and other occupiers of land, against 
whom, writs, at the suit of ^natives, had been issued into 
all parts of the provinces, it was not the intention of 
the legislature to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; that the proceedings, by which they were 
hurried to a great distance from their homes, their persons 
arrested, and a long confinement in the common gaol in¬ 
flicted upon them, appeared to be replete with irregularity 
and injustice ; that the parties are “ sure to suffer every 
distress and oppression with which the attorneys of the 
court can easily contrive to harass and intimidate them,” 
before the question whether they are subject or not to the 
jurisdiction of the court can bo so much as broached; that 
after pleading to the jurisdiction, they are sure of an ad¬ 
verse decision, u unless they are able to prove a negative ; 
that is, unless a native of Bengal is able, from an act of 
parliament, which the Governor-General and Council have 
declared liable to different constructions, to prove himself 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; 5 
that the consequences were in the highest degree alarm¬ 
ing, as almost all the Zemindars in the country, standing 
in the same predicament, felt themselves exposed to the 
same dangers ; as the disgust and hatred of the natives 
Were excited by tho \iolation of their customs and laws; 
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and the collection of the revenue was impeded, and even BOOK V 
threatened with suspension. chap. vi. 

They represented also, that the Supreme Court, beside- 

extending its jurisdiction to such persons, had extended it 17S1. 
also to such things, as it was clearly the intention of the 
legislature to exempt from it : that these were “ the 
ordering, management, 1 and government of the territorial 
revenues,” including the powers which that ordering and 
government required: that over this department the 
whole Bench of Judges had declared their resolution to 
exercise a power, superior to that of the Company : that, 
accordingly, the process of the ordinary Revenue Courts 
was opposed ; persons whom they had confined being 
released by the Supreme Court; suits which were cogniz¬ 
able in none but the Revenue Courts being instituted and 
entertained in the Supreme Court; prosecutions being 
carried on by tho Supreme Court against the Judges of 
the Revenue Courts, for acts done in the regular perform¬ 
ance of tho business of the Court; farmers of the revenue, 
who had fallen into arrear, refusing to obey the process of 
the Revenue Courts, and threatening the Judges with 
prosecution in the Supreme Court, if any coercive pro¬ 
ceedings were employed: that in consequence of these 
acts, in some instances, the operation of the Dewannee 
Courts was suspended; in others, the very existence of 
them destroyed: and that the Governor-General and 
Council, in their capacity of a Court of Appeal, or Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut, were discouraged from the exercise of 
this important jurisdiction, under the apprehension that 
their powers might be disputed, and their decrees an¬ 
nulled. 1 

Under the third head of complaint, the Directors repre¬ 
sented that the Supreme Court had, on the pretext of requir- 
ing evidence, demanded the production in Court of papers 
liable to contain the most secret transactions of tho 


1 See vol. iii. p. 529, for the rank which w.-s assigned to this, in the 0 ua- 
loirne of l Yovisions for riving to the ]x.*op!e of India the benefits of law. From 
the first arrival of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Court of Sudder IV- 
wunnee. Adawlnt never uct< d; and for all that v, umber of years, whkh inter¬ 
vened till a new regulation, nothing was provided to supply its place. A cor¬ 
respondence on the subject between the Council and the Supreme Court took 
place in the year 1775. The Court aid that the Council had., rigid to receive 
appeals in all cases in which the Provincial Councils had a legal Jurisdiction. 
Tni". the Council treated as a denial of any right at all: as the Court, by not 
telling what they me mt by “legal,” and reserving to themselves a right of 
deciding, without rule, on each case which occurred, had the power of deciding 
ust as they pleased. 
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government; that the Secretary of the Council was served 
with the writ called the sub poena duces tecum , and attend¬ 
ing the Court without the papers, was informed that he 
had brought upon himself all the damages of the suit; 
that upon his representing the impossibility of his pro¬ 
ducing in Court the records of the Council which the 
Council had forbidden to be so produced, he was ordered 
to declare which of the Members of the Council voted for 
the refusal of the papers, and which (if any) for the pro¬ 
duction ; and that upon his demurring to such a question 
a positive answer w’as demanded, and every Member of 
the Council who had concurred in the refusal was declared 
liable for an action ; that the Council agreed to send such 
extracts as had a reference to the matter in dispute, but 
persisted in the refusal to exhibit their records; that 
of this species of demand various instances occurred ; 
and that it was manifestly impossible for the Board to 
deliberate and act as a Council of State, and as the admi¬ 
nistrative organ of government, if publication of their 
minutes might at any time be called for, and if every 
Member was answerable, in an action of damages, lor 
any measure in which he concurred, to as many persons 
as might think themselves aggrieved by it. 

In the fourth place, the Directors represented, That 
the penal law of England was utterly repugnant 1 to those 
laws and customs by which the people of India had been 
hitherto governed ; that, nevertheless, Maha Raja Nun- 
comar, a native of high rank in Bengal, was indicted, 
tried, convicted, and executed, for an offence, which was 
not capital by the laws of the country where the offence 
was committed; that if the court w as unable to miti¬ 
gate the punishment, it might have deemed it prudent 
to use its power of respiting the prisoner until the plea¬ 
sure of the King was known; that this the Directors 
“ conceived to be a matter of the most'sen < >us importance, 
and big with consequences the most alarming o the 
natives of India ; that the Judges seemed to have laid 
it dowrn as a general principle, in their proceedings against 
Nuncomar, that all the criminal law of England is in force 
and binding, upon all the inhabitants within the circle of 
their jurisdiction in Bengal.” The Directors, therefore, 
adjure the Minister to consider what will be the conse- 
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quences, if this principle, and the example grounded upon BOOK V. 
it, were followed up with consistency. “ Can it be just,” cinvr. vi. 

they say, “ or prudent, to introduce all the different species - 

of felony created by what is called the Black Act ? or to 1781. 
involve, as what is called the Coventry Act involves, 
offences of different degrees in one common punishment \ 

— or to introduce the endless and almost inexplicable 
distinctions by which certain acts are or are not bur¬ 
glary ? ” They ask whether Indian offenders, of a certain 
description, were to be transported to his Majesty’s colo¬ 
nies in America, or sent to work upon the river Thames ? 

And whether every man convicted for. the first time 
of bigamy, “ which is allowed, protected, nay almost 
commanded by their law, should be burnt in the haud 
if he can read, and hanged if he cannot read ? ” “ These, ,, 

they add, are only some of the consequences which we 
conceive must follow, if the criminal law of England be 
suffered to remain in force upon the natives of Bengal. 

If it were legal to try, to convict, and execute Nun comar 
for forgery , on the Statute of George II., it must, as wo 
conceive, be equally legal, to try, convict and to punish 
the Subahdar of Bengal, and all his court, for bigamy , upon 
the statute of James L n 

On the 2nd of January, 1777, a suit was instituted 
before the Provincial Council at Patna, which afforded 
occasion to the Supreme Court of carrying the exertion 
of their powers to a height more extraordinary than they 
had before attempted. A person of some distinction and 
property, a native Mohammedan, died, lca\i ng a widow, 
and a nephew, who for some time had lived with him, 
in the apparent capacity of his heir, and adopted son. 

The widow claimed the whole of the property, on tho 
strength of a will, which she affirmed the husband had 
made in her favour. The nephow, who disputed tho 
will, both on the suspicion of forgery, and on the fact 
of the mental imbecility of his uncle for some time 
previous to his death, claimed in like manner the whole 
of the estate as adopted son and heir of the deceased. 

For investigation of the causes, the decision of which 
depended upon the principles jf the Mussulman law, 
the Provincial Councils were assisted by native lawyers, 
by whose opinion in matters of law it was their duty to 
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be guided. In the present instance, the Council of Patna 
deputed a Cauzee and two Muftees, by a precept or per- 
wannah, in the Persian language, directing them to ta ^e 
an account of the estate and effects of the deceased, an 
secure them against embezzlement; to inquire into t A e 
claims of the parties ; to follow strictly the rules o 
Mohammedan Law ; and report to the Council their 
proceedings. In all this, nothing appeared which was 
not according to the approved and established mode of 
procedure. 

On the 20th of January, the Cauzee and Muftees, having 
finished the inquiry, delivered their report; in which, after 
a statement of the evidence adduced, they declare their 
opinion, that neither the widow, nor the nephew, had 
established their claims, and that the inheritance should 
be divided according to the principles provided by the 
Mohammedan law for those cases in which a man dies 
without children and without a will; in other words, 
that it should be divided into four shares ;> of which one 
should be given to the widow, and three to the brother of 
the deceased, who was next of xin, and father of the 
nephew who claimed as adopted son. Upon a review of 
the proceedings of the native Judges, and a hearing of the 
parties, the Provincial Council confirmed the decree, and 
ordered the div ision of the inheritance to be carried into 
effect. They did more: as it appeared from the evidence, 
that part of the effects of the deceased had been secreted 
by the widow, before they could be secured by the Judges, 
and that both the will, and another deed which she pro¬ 
duced, were forged, they put her five principal agents 
under confinement, till they should account for the goods ; 
and directed that they should be afterwards delivered to 
the Phousdary, to take their trial for forgery. 

It is to be observed, that the widow had opposed all 
these proceedings from the beginning, not by course of 
law, but such irregular and violent acts, as suggested 
themselves to an angry and ignorant mind. When called 
upon by the Cauzee to appoiut, in the usual manner, a 
vakeel, or representative, to act in her behalf, she posi¬ 
tively refused ; and when the Cauzee recommended to her 
a relative who had lived in the house, was much in her 
confidence, and acted as her principal agent, she persisted 
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lQ fier refusal, but sent her seal, with a message that the 
Judges might appoint him if they pleased Upon the 
arrival of the Cauzee and Muftees to carry the decree of 
the Council into execution, the widow resisted. The 
Cauzee and Muftees proceeded to enforce the orders under 
which they acted. The widow, contrary to their request 
and remonstrances, left the house, and betook herself to 
an asylum of Fakeers, which was in the neighbourhood, 
carrying along with her certain title-deeds and the female 
slaves. The Cauzee 'and Muftees divided the remaining 
effects, upon the valuation of appraisers, mutually chosen 
by the parties, into four shares, of which the vakeel of the 
widow chose one for her, and the rest were set apart for 
the brother of the deceased. The widow refused to sub¬ 
mit to the decision, or to accept of her share. She also 
refused to give up the title-deeds, which she had carried 
away, or the female slaves. In consequence of this pro¬ 
ceeding, a petition was presented to the Council, by the 
nephew, representing that she had not complied with the 
decree, but by absconding, reflected, according to the 
Mohammedan ideas, disgrace upon the family, and praying 
that she might be compelled to deliver up the papers and 
slaves, and to return to the house, under his protection as 
representative of the heir. An order was directed by the 
Council to comply with this request. After some time, 
another petition was presented by the nephew, complain- 
ing that the Cauzee and Muftees had not yet complied 
with the injunctions of the Board. Upon this, the Council 
agreed, that the Cauzee should be reprimanded for his 
delay, and directed to proceed immediately in the execu¬ 
tion of his orders. The Cauzee represented by memorial, 
that he had not only made frequent demands upon the 
widow, but had placed hircarrahs to watch her, aud that, 
in his opinion, that species of constraint which was autho¬ 
rized by the Mussulman law, and customary in the 
country, namely, restriction from all intercourse by a 
guard of soldiers, was necessary to be applied. The guard 
was ordered, and continued for a space of six weeks. The 
widow still refused compliance, and at that time the 
guard was withdrawn. 

Tho widow was advised to bring an action in the Su¬ 
preme Court, against the nephew, the Cauzee, and Muftees, 
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on the ground of their proceedings in the cause, and laid 
her damages at 600,000 sicca rupees, about 66,000£. The 
objection taken, on the part of the nephew, to the juris¬ 
diction of the court, the judges overruled, on the pretence 
that every renter was a servant of the Company. 1 The 
justification set up for the Cauzee and Muftees was, that 
they had acted regularly, in their judicial capacity, in 
obedience to the lawful orders of their legal superiors; that 
the Provincial Councils were vested with a power of deter¬ 
mining suits between the natives, with the advice and 
assistance of the native lawyers ; that the established mode 
in which the Provincial Councils availed themselves of that 
advice and assistance was, by directing them to hear the 
parties, to collect the evidence, and to deliver in a report 
of the whole, comprehending the opinion of the deeision 
which ought to be pronounced ; which decision the Coun¬ 
cil, upon a review of the whole, or with the addition of such 
other inquiries as they might think the case required, 
affirmed, or altered, subject only to an appeal to the 
Governor and Council: and that a judge acting in his 
judicial capacity could not be responsible in damages to 
those who might suffer by the execution of his decrees. 

This defence, which to the eye of reason appears appro¬ 
priate and irrefragable, the Court treated with the utmost 



contempt; and upon a ground which rouses surprise and 
indignation. A form of words, among the numerous loose 
expressions, which fall from the lips and pens of English 
lawyers, without any binding authority, or any defined and 
consistent application, occurred to the judges. This was 
the phrase, Delegatus non potest delegare, “he who is dele¬ 
gated cannot delegate” And upon this, and no other 
reason, so much as alleged, they decreed, that the Cauzee 
and Muftees, for acting regularly, acting as they were 
obliged to act, and had in fact been accustomed to act 
ever since the jurisdiction of the country had passed under 
English control, were liable to actions of damages at the 
suit of every person whom their proceedings displeased, 


1 This decision prcatly increased the alarm among the farmers and other 
landowners. In the province of llahar they joined in a petition to the 
Governor and Council, 'praying for protection against the processor the 
Supreme Court, or if that could not be grunted, for leave to relinquish thejr 
farms, that they might retire into another country. .Report, ut supra, p. 8, 
Tatua Appendix, No. U. 
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that is, one at least of the parties in almost every cause. BOOK V. 
It would be absurd to attempt, by illustration, to render chap. vj. 

more apparent the deformities of this proceeding. To -- 

quote a maxim of English law, though ever so high in 1781. 
authority, and invariable in its force, as a ground for com¬ 
mitting "in India a flagrant violation of natural equitv 
amongst persons who knew not the English law, nor owned 
its authority, was an act of chicane, which the history of 
judicial encroachments, rich as it is in examples of in¬ 
justice, cannot frequently surpass. It is, however, a 
maxim, of which, even where admissible, the authority is 
so little determined, that, like many more, with which the 
appetite of judges for power is in England so quietly gra¬ 
tified, it has just as little woight or as much, as, in each 
particular instance, the judge may happen to please. And 
in a variety of remarkable cases, the established course of 
English law goes directly against it. 4 

Deciding, upon the strength of this assemblage of words, 
that the provincial council could not delegate any authority 
to the native magistrates, even as their agents ; and hence 
that every thing which these assistant magistrates had 
performed was without authority, the Supreme Court 
thought proper to enter minutely and laboriously into the 
whole of the case, aud, after voluminous proceedings, 
gave judgment against the defendants, damages 300,000 
rupees, and costs 0,208, amounting to the sum of about 
3d,000/. 2 

At the commencement of the suit, a capias was granted 
with a bailable clause. A bailiff proceeded from Calcutta, 
and arrested at Patna the nephew, and also the Cauzco, as 
lie was returning from his duty in one of the courts of 


i In Chancery for example; when cases are referred by the Chancellor to 
the Master; when commissions are issued to examine witin>^ <, &e., In the 
common law courts, when cases arc sent to arbitration, &c. 

u in the judicial investigation, all the chicanery which Uo of its fruitful 
sources the formalities about notice, and the rules of evidence, could supply, 
was played off, with decisive effect, upon the defendants. Mr. Lous, in his Co¬ 
port quoted above, savs, “ When they attempted to mitigate the datuagi s, by 
showing the circumstances, they were embarrassed by the cf their 

notice: afterwards by the rules of evidence. Particularly they were not able 
to prove the personal delegation of aft authority to act for her, by a woman of 
rank, who could not appear without disgrace ; the public acts of her nearest 
relations in the house being rejected as no legal evidence of her con cm. 
With this defect fell the whole of the exculpation. Lesser difficulties arose 
from j* papers not being translated : others being fair copies, when the foul 
draughts were the originals.” Patna App. No. 39. The Patna Appendix is a 
rich mine of information respecting the beauties of English law. 
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■ justice. The bail demanded was 400,000 rupees, or about 
44,000/. The Council of Patna, struck with consternation, 
at the probable effects of so extraordinary a procedure, 
upon the minds of the people, upon the authority of 
government, upon the collecti-fli of the revenue, and upon 
the administration of justice, which it threatened to stop, 
by deterring the native lawyers and judges from yielding 
their services, resolved, as the best expedient which the 
nature of the case afforded, to offer bail for the prisoners, 
who, after a confinement of some time, in boats upon the 
river, were enlarged. The Governor-General and Council, 
as soon as they were informed of these proceedings, re¬ 
solved, u That as the defendants are prosecuted for a re¬ 
gular and legal act of government in the execution of a 
judicial decree (except one of them, 1 2 the plaintiff’ in the 
suit before Dewannee Adaulut at Patna, whose arrest is 
not for any apparent cause) they be supported and indem¬ 
nified by government from all consequences from which 
they can be legally indemnified.’ 52 Judgment being given, 
the defendants were put under a guard of Sepoys, that 
they might be conveyed to Calcutta, to be surrendered. 
Tlie Cauzee, an old man,- who had been chief Cauzee of the 
province for many years, was unable to endure the vexa¬ 
tion and fatigue ; and he expired by the way. The rest 
were carried to Calcutta, and lodged in the common gaol, 
where they remained tiff relieved by the interference of 
the British parliament in 1781. By that authority, a pe¬ 
cuniary compensation was awarded to them for their losses 
and hardships; and the Muftees were ordered to bo not 
only reinstated in their former situation and condition, but 
to be elevated to the office of Mohammedan counsellors to 
the court and council of Patna. 

The Supreme Court and the widow were not satisfied 
with these proceedings against the native magistrates : an 
action was also brought against Mr. Law, and two other 
members of the provincial council "at Patna. And this 
prosecution was instituted for official acts performed in 


1 i. e. the nephew. 

2 The Governor-General, though, in Ills opinion, ihe examination of wit¬ 
nesses was a part of the procedure which the Council should not have dclo 
rratcfi, not only affirmed the power of delegation, but his conviction of the ju u - 
tH-.-of the iecision to which, in this case, the Council lmd come. See his 
letter to Air. Law, Patna App. No. 7. 
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> Company’s service, tlie Governor-General and Council BOOK Y. 
thought it fit that the Company should bear the burden of chap. vi. 
their defence. Here too the Court decided in favour of 
the party who brought it jurisdiction: and awarded da¬ 
mages to the amount of 15,000 rupees, which money was 
paid from the Company’s treasury. 

It was in this manner, that a thirst for jurisdiction 
incited the English judges to interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in the native civil courts. The following 
is the manner in which it induced them to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of the native criminal courts. From a 
former statement it will be recollected, that the system 
of criminal judicature among the natives had been left by 
the Company nearly upon the footing, on which they 
found it, and on which it had long been established in the 
country. It was a branch of authority which was reserved 
to the Nabob in his character of Nazim. The judges of 
the courts (they were known by the name of Phoujdary 
Courts) were appointed by the Naib Subah, or Nabob’s 
deputy, by whom their proceedings were reviewed and 
controlled. They were entirely independent of all other 
authority; and it does appear that, considered as Indian, 
justice was administered in them without any peculiar 
strain of abuse. About the middle of the year 1777, an 
attorney of the Supreme (^ourt took up his residence at 
Dacca. In the month of September of that year, this 
attorney proceeded to execute a process of arrest, issued 
by one of the judges of the Supreme Court, against the 
Desvan, or principal public officer of the Phoujdary Court 
at Dacca. Tho process was issued at the suit of a man of 
the low rank of a pyke, or messenger, who had been prose¬ 
cuted in the Phoujdary Court for a misdemeanour, con¬ 
victed and confined till he made restitution. The action 
was brought against tho principal officer of the court, for 
trespass and false imprisonment, in the execution of this 
decree. A native, employed by the attorney as a bailiff; 
who proceeded to the house of the Phoujdar, or chief cri¬ 
minal judge, entered the hall of audience in which the 
Phoujdar was sitting with several of his friends, and the 
principal officers of his court: and attempted, in a violent 
and disrespectful manner, to seize the person o + his Dewaii, 
or principal agent. It is to be observed, that, in India, a 
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man considers an indignity offered to liis servants, as in 
reality offered to himself. No writ or warrant, it was 
affirmed, was produced by the bailiff; and he was not 
allowed to perform the arrest. Upon this the attorney 
proceeded to the house of the Phoujdar, in person, accom¬ 
panied by a crowd of attendants: and entered it in a 
forcible manner, by breaking down the gate. To see 
violated the sanctuary of his house, the mysterious repo¬ 
sitory of his wives, is a disgrace to a Mussulman more 
dreadful than death. The reserve of Eastern manners, and 
the respect bestowed upon the very walls which contain 
the sacred deposit of the master, render the forcible 
entrance of a house an event which occurs only in the 
exercise of the most violent hostility. It is one of the 
last outrages which may be expected at the hands of an 
implacable foe. When the Phoujdar of Dacca, therefore, 
beheld his gate broken down, and an irregular crowd of 
men bursting into his house, the greatest calamity which 
could befall him rushed naturally upon his apprehension; 
and he proceeded to repel a danger, which every honour¬ 
able Mussulman would resist at the expense of his life. 
An affray arose in the court of the house. The father of 
the Phoujdar received a wound in the head, from a sword 
by an attendant of the attorney; and the brother-in-law, 
of the Phoujdar was dangerously wounded in the body 
with a pistol-shot, by the attorney himself. 

Mr. Justice Hyde, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, wrote, after hearing of these facts, to the military 
officer upon the spot, instructing him to afford assistance 
to the attorney; and adds, “I beg the favour of you, for 
fear my letters to him should not be suffered to come safe, 
to tell him, that I highly approve his conduct, and doubt 
not that he will receive proper support from the court 
'whose officer he is.” 1 

It is unnecessary in this case any further to pursue the 
proceedings of the attorney or his court. The Provincial 
Council gave bail for the Dcwan ; transmitted to the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council au account of the facts ; and 
they concluded their letter in the following words : It is 
fitting we should poii.t out to your notice, that all criminal 
justice is at a stand, and seems not likely to be resumed, 

• lteport, ut supra, p. 24. 
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until the decisive consequences of the present disputes BOOK V. 
shall be publicly declared and kuown. It touches the very chap. vi. 
existence of government throughout the province, that the - 
jurisdiction of the Phoujdar, and his superior, the Naib 
Subah, be admitted; free from all doubt or ambiguity. 

How, otherwise, can it be supposed, a Phoujdar will per¬ 
form any function of his office 1 IIow presume to execute 
a criminal convicted, and sentenced to death by the esta¬ 
blished laws of the government and his religion, if he is 
liable himself to stand to actions of damages, or to answer 
to a criminal accusation, according to the laws of England, 
for any punishment he may inflict 1 Paint to yourselves, 
gentlemen, the anarchy and distraction which may arise, 
if the present uncertainties are not effectually removed!” 

In England, one of the notions which judges, and other 
lawyers are in most particular manner eager to stamp 
upon the public mind is, That the administration of justice 
is to a most astonishing degree sensitive and delicate 
That the acts and character of judges should be treated 
with exquisite, indeed a religious, respect. That they can 
hardly bear to be exposed to criticism, or blame in the 
slightest degree. And that, if the criticism is to any con¬ 
siderable degree searching and severe, it ought to be re¬ 
pressed and punishod, however just, with terrifying penal¬ 
ties. This doctrine, which is so very palatable to the 
judges in England, and so very favourable to all the abuses 
of their power, we see in what respect they themselves 
retain, when their power may be enlarged, by trampling 
upon it in the dust, by annihilating the power and the 
dignity of the whole order of judges by whom law was ad¬ 
ministered to a great people. 

These are specimens of t ho manner in which the Supreme 
Court in Tmlia attempted to carry their pretensions into 
effect And specimens are all which here it is possible to 
adduce * A summary of the principal instances in one de¬ 
partment, I am happy to be able to present in the words 
of Mr. Rous, the great law-officer of the Company them¬ 
selves “Persons confined,by the courts of Dewannee 
Adaulut are coUuaively arrested by process from Calcutta, 
or removed by Habeas Corpus, where the languages os 
unknown as the power of the court. The process is abused 
to terrify the people; frequent arrests made lor the same 
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BOOK V. cause; and there is an instance of the purchaser of a 
chap. vi. Zemindary near Dacca, who was ruined by suits commenced 

—-- by paupers, suits derived from claims prior to his pur* 

1781. chase, and who was at last condemned in considerable da¬ 
mages for an ordinary act of authority in his station. 
Hence the natives of all ranks become fearful to act in the 
collection of the revenues. The renters, and even here¬ 
ditary Zemindars, are driven away, or arrested at the time 
of the collections, and the crops embezzled. If a farm is 
sold, on default of payment, the new farmer is sued, ruined, 
and disgraced. Ejectments are brought, for land decreed in 
the Dewannee Adaulut. A Talookdar is ruined by the ex¬ 
pense of pleading to the jurisdiction, though he prevails. 
And, in an action, where 400 rupees were recovered, the 
costs exceeded 1,600 rupees. When to these abuses, in¬ 
cident to the institution of the court itself, and derived 
from distance, and the invincible ignorance of the Datives 
respecting the laws and practice of the court, we add the 
disgrace brought on the higher orders, it will not, perhaps, 
be rash to affirm, that confusion in the provinces, and a 
prodigious loss of revenue, must be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of upholding this jurisdiction. The Zemindar of 
Duckensavagepore, upon pretence that he had been ar¬ 
rested, and afterwards rescued, has his house broke open, 
and even the apartments of liis women rudely violated. 
Another Zemindar surrenders himself to prison, to avoid 
the like disgrace to his family.” 

seen with astonishment,” say the Governor* 
General and Council, “process of contempt ordered in one 
instance, and civil process issue in another, against the 
Naib Nazim of these provinces residing at Moorshedabad, 
a party not owing allegiance to the King, nor obedience to 
his laws; deriving no benefit or security whatever, in life 
or member, in fame, liberty, or fortune, from the adminis¬ 
tration of justice under the authority of these laws; a 
party, it is worth attention, who is the chief magistrate of 
criminal jurisdiction throughout the provinces, and in 
whose jurisdiction in matters of criminal cognizance the 
judges have not only at all times acquiesced, but in a par¬ 
ticular instance have actually resorted to it, in aid and 
exoneration of themselves ” 1 

1 Si.:'aver; important Letter free: the Governor-General and Council to 
the Court of Directors, dated Fort V iiliain, 85th January, 1780, Report. ut 
supra, General Appendix, No. 13. 
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It length a case arose, in which the disputes between 
the executive and judicial powers reached a crisis. Upon 
the 13th of August, 1779, a suit was commenced in the 
Supremo Court, against the Raja of Cossijurah, by Cos- 
sinaut Baboo, his agent at Calcutta. Upon the affidavit of 
Cossinaut, a capias was ordered to issue, in which bail to 
the amount of £35,000 was allowed to be taken. The 
Raja absconded, to avoid the execution of the writ, and 
was unable to fulfil his duty, as Zemindar, in the govern¬ 
ment of the country, and the collection of its revenues. 
The writ of capias having been returned as unexecuted* 
on account of the concealment of the Zemindar, another 
writ was issued to sequester his land and effects. ’ For the 
execution of this writ, the Sheriff despatched to Cossijurah 
an armed force, consisting of sixty men, headed by a ser- 
jeant of the court. It was represented by the Raja, that 
they entered the house, and endeavoured to pass into tho 
Zenana, or women’s apartment; that of the servants of the 
Raja, who attempted to prevent the dishonour of their 
master, several were beaten and wounded; that the party 
then broke open and forcibly entered his Zenana, and 
plundered his effects; that they committed outrages upon 
his place of religious worship, and stript it of its orna¬ 
ments ; and that a stop was put to the collections, and the 
farmers prohibited from paying him their rents. 

Upon the first intimation of this procedure, the Gover¬ 
nor-General and Council, by the advice of the Advocate- 
General. had come to the resolution of instructing the 
Raja not to recognise the authority of the court, or to pay 
obedience to its process; and orders wore sent to tho 
officer commanding the troops at Midnapore, to intercept 
the party of the Sheriff, and detain them in liis custody 
till further orders. The orders arrived too late to prevent 
the outrage committed upon the house of the Raja; but 
afterwards the whole of the party were seized . 1 

Affairs having come to this extremity, the Governor- 
General and Council issued a notification, to all Zemindars, 
Choudries, and Talookdars, in the three provinces, that^ 
except in the two oases of being British, servants, or bound 


1 The substance of this is not denied by the Chief Justice. He only dwells 
upon the resistance which was offered. See his Letter to Lord Weymouth 
Cossijurah Appendix, No. 2G. * Q » 
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by their own agreement, they were not to consider them¬ 
selves as subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
or to obey its process; and the provincial chiefs were foi - 
bidden to lend a military force to aid the Court in carry¬ 
ing its mandates into effect. 

A rule was granted by the Supreme Court to show cause 
why an attachment should not issue against the Company’s 
attorney, and the officers who were immediately instru¬ 
mental in seizing the Sherift’s officers and their attendants 
at Cossijurah. The officers were instructed, by the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council, to resist the execution of any 
writ, which had a reference to acts done in obedience to 
their orders in seizing the persons in question. But the 
attorney was committed to the common gaol of Calcutta 
for contempt, and a criminal prosecution carried on against 
him. Upon this, even Mr. Rous remarks, 1 “ I am sorry to 
observe, that the judges, at this period, seemed to have 
lost all temper, particularly in the severe and unexampled 
manner of confining Mr. Nayler, attorney to the Company, 
who merely procured information from the office of the 
number of men employed by the Sheriff, and once gave 
directions to the vakeel, of the Zemindar to withhold his 
warrant of attorney ;—both, acts done in obedience to the 
Governor-General and Council.’ , 

The Governor-General and Council themselves were at 
last individually served with a summons from the Su¬ 
preme Court of Judicature, to answer to Cossinaut Baboo, 
in a plea of trespass ; but finding that the suit was brought 
against them for acts done in their collective capacity, as 
the governing organ of the country, they delivered, by the 
Company’s counsel, a declaration that they would submit 
to no proceeding of the Court, in any prosecution against 
them as individuals, for acts done by them as Governor- 
General and Council; acts to which the jurisdiction of the 
Court did not extend. 

These proceedings were not brought to this stag©, before 
the middle of March, 1780; and in the meantime a peti¬ 
tion to parliament bad been prepared and signed, b} the 
principal British inhabitants in Bengal* again* 
orcise which the Supreme Court of Judicature made of their 
powc r: and this, together with a petition from the Gover¬ 
nor-General, and members of the Supremo Council, and 

1 Report of Mr. Rous, ut supra. 
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* petition from the Company itself, was~presented in 
1780, and referred to the Select Committee, which after¬ 
wards reported at such length on Indian affairs. In de¬ 
fence of the Supreme Court, the only matter which ap¬ 
pears, with the exception of the speeches of the Judges 
in Court, which refer only to the grounds of their pro¬ 
ceedings in special cases, is contained in three letters of 
the Chief Justice, addressed to Lord Viscount Weymouth 
Secretary of State ; one dated the 25th of March, 1779 
and the other two dated the 2nd and 12th of March, 178(1 
In vindication of the attempt to force the jurisdiction of 
the Court upon the Zemindars, it is affirmed that although, 
as Zemindars, they are not subject to that jurisdiction,' 
yet, as renters and collectors of the revenue, they are in¬ 
cluded in the description of servants of the Company. 
And it cannot be denied that the vague and inaccurate 
phraseology of the act, a species of phraseology which 
forms so remarkable a characteristic of the language of 
the English law, and is the source of so many evils, did 
leave open a door to the dispute, and to all the mischief 
which it produced, and which it threatened to produce ; 
though it is clear as day, from the general import of the 
act, that no such jurisdiction was intended to be given. 
To the allegation of the mischievous consequences which 
would ensue, and which were proved to be so extensive 
and alarming, the Chief Justice offers no reply. If there 
is a verbal, or technical reason, to justify the exercise of 
his power, the consequences, in regard to the happiness 
or misery of others, are what, from his habits, must to an 
English Judge appear, in general, as in the present case, 
very much a matter of indifference. To the accusation 
of interfering with the administration of criminal justice 
in the native courts, over which the Supremo Court had 
undeniably no control, the only defence which is offered 
by the Chief Justice is, that in those tribunals justice was 
administered very ilL Tt is, however, abundantly certain, 
that totally to destroy those tribunals by prosecuting the 
Judges in the Supreme Court, when, having destroyed 
them, it was impossible for that Court to substitute any 
thing in their room, was not the way to improve the da- 
imnistration of justice. If those native Courts were sus¬ 
ceptible of reform, as most assuredly they were, though, 
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>OK V. considering the state of society and the former experience 
iiap. vr. of the people, there was at this particular period some 
ground for praise as well as for blame, it would have been 
a fit and noble exercise for the mind of the Chief Justice 
and his brethren, to have formed an excellent plan for the 
administration of justice among the natives, and to have 
recommended it with all the weight of their authority to 
parliament and the Company. 

The motive in this case, which guided to so desperate a 
line of conduct, cannot be mistaken, and ought not with 
hypocrisy to be disguised. It was not any conception of 
good; it was not ignorance of the evil; for it was too 
obvious to be misunderstood. It was the appetite for 
power, and the appetite for profit. The power sufficiently 
Risible and extraordinary ; tho profit more concealed . 1 
Nor can the pleasure of exercising unbounded sway, 
through the forms of administering law, be justly re- 
garded as a feeble inducement. We see what, in this in¬ 
stance, it was capable of producing. And a faithful history 
of the law of England would exhibit “no less wonderful 
proofs, in the misery which it has brought, and still obsti¬ 
nately binds, upon the people of England. Of this im¬ 
portant inlet of evil, with which the British legislature 
ought to have been well acquainted, they appear, in framing 
the act for the administration of justice in India, to have 
had no remembrance or regard. And even when they set 
that important example of cutting off the direct profit of 
the Judges in the plunder of the suitors, by deprh 
them of all direct share in the fees ; they did not cut off 
an indirect profit of no trifling importance, by allowing 
them to create offices, with emoluments derived*from fees; 

1 Although these motives may have unconsciously Influenced the conduct of 
the judges, yet it were more charitable to refer their unreasonable pretensions 
to the novelty of the r position, and their consequent ignorance of tlirlr rein- 
tl ye an d absolute duties. '1 hey were English lawyers, hod been .sent out to 
administer Lnghfchlaw; tlu-y hurl I cn •iuvated In a K bi t of it< viiq :• I. n- 
sh. ne and perieetion. They knew nothing of India, had never heard of 
Hindu or Mohammedan law, <md would have despised it if they had: they 
had been accnst".ud to knew that gross abuses vf law uml justice pro* 
Tuned in India, and they imagined it to be their fir«t of duties to show that 
they would reaoluteJy exert the powers whi< h they thought tin' they pc.,. 

law which they 

reived to lie capable of protecting the interests of society. That they en¬ 
tertained n. mistaken opinion of their r: ti dignity, and an equally un¬ 
funded contempt for the Compuny’s functionaries,* originated in the’ same 
enu o and to ignorance maybe referred the origin of their indiscretion und 
iu temperance. - \V. 
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of which they enjoyed the patronage, itself a BOOK V. 
valuable power, and of which they could not fail to dis- cnAr. vi 
cover various ways of disposing for their own advantage. 

They still, therefore, retained an interest, and a very dis¬ 
tinct and operative interest, in the amount of the fees 
which might be gathered in the Court; and the candour is 
amusing with which the Chief J ustice bewails the decline of 
those profits, as one of the principal evils, if not the only evil, 
for he scarcely specifies another, which sprang from the 
measures taken to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
Court. “ But one term,” he says, “ has intervened, and the 
business of the Court, as I estimate, has- fallen oft' near 
one-third, and in a term or two, when the causes already 
commenced are got rid of, I expect it will be reduced 
to the trial of a few causes arising in Calcutta. The 
advocates, attorneys, and officers of the court, who have 
not already succeeded, will be reduced to a most deplorable 
condition. The attorneys have petitioned us, that on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of their procuring subsistence in 
the present state of things, their numbers may not be in¬ 
creased by new admissions. Though persons may come 
from England so qualified and recommended, that we may 
not be able to comply with this requisition, yet I really 
apprehend we shall do them little service by admitting 
them ; for, it seems to me, it will bo only to give them the 
privilege of starving in company with the present attor¬ 
neys. 1 ’ 1 That there might be great abundance of advo¬ 
cates and attorneys, and that they, and the officers, in 
regard to whom the Court possessed the patronage, mi 'hi 
be richly rewarded, appeared to tho Chief Justice a sutfi- 
ii reason • court ah mid retain a jurisdiction 


ruinous to tho country. One of the surest effects of an 
excellent administration of justice, the diuiinuuon of the 
number of law-suits, that is, the diminution of the busi¬ 
ness of the Courts ; an ©fleet which, if produced by the 
proper cause, is so highly to bo desired, is here set down 
by tho judge as one of the greatest oi evils. It is no 
wonder. It was an effect directly contrary to his profit 
and power. And it may with assurance be expected, that 
judges who enjoy the profits of a defective and vicious 


* Ucport, ut snpra, Letter from Sir Elijah Impcy to Lord Weymouth* 2nd 
March, 1780. 
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system of law, will regard as an evil whatever has any 
tendency to lessen those profits ; that is, any tendency to 
purify the law of its profitable defects. 1 

At this stage of the discussions, respecting the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, a considerable alteration in the con¬ 
stitution of the tribunals in the civil department of the 
native law, was brought forward by the Governor-General, 
and adopted by the Council. According to the regulations 
of 1773, this department was wholly administered by the 
Provincial Councils, sitting as Dewannee Adaulut, or Court 
of Civil Judicature. It was now, on the 11th of April, 
1 / 80, arranged, that the business of these Courts should 
be divided into two parts; that which peculiarly con¬ 
cerned the revenue, and that which peculiarly concerned 
individuals. A separate Court, styled Dewannee Adaulut, 
vas established for the cognizance of such disputes as 
arose between individuals: all such disputes as respected 
the revenue continued subject exclusively to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Provincial Councils. The new tribunals were 
severally composed of one covenanted servant of the 
Company, who was not a member of the Provincial Coun¬ 
cil, nor dependent upon it; and denominated superin¬ 
tendent of the Dewannee Adaulut. The reason adduced 
for this alteration was, to exonerate the Provincial Councils 
10 m part of their burden, and afford them more time 
for attending to the important business of the revenue. 

About the same time, an expedient, of which the fore¬ 
going alteration was probably contrived as a subsidiary 
portion, suggested itself to the mind of the Governor- 
General, for neutralizing the animosities which prevailed 
between the Sovereign Council and the Supreme Court; 


i' Some opinion tvbv be form. <1 of the Fort of faith with which the defence 

unv rl - ls by t!ie 11 l»‘ 1 ' ( aati.-n which ho mad- of fw ts. 

He thus describes t lie circum tuuces of the Patna case. “A widow of an 
•mi .th of the empire, to whom her huMiand had, h - deeds cxei uted in his 
iife-tniic, pvenpersonal effects to the value of some lacs of rupc< and a con- 
, ra ' ' 1 lmicd P r "! was, nn-\ r pretetue th-it the dr .!< had * c-ii fnr/.-d, 
though proof wus made to the contrary, plundered .md stript of the whole 
estate, turned out without bed or cover!my into the public street.**, compelled 
t ; take refuge in a monument inhabited by fakcora, and to depend upon their 
Cliaruy for subsidence, &c.. .. Phis action wu* llkcv. i>r brought against 
Black Agent*, wiiom the Council at Patna l,.id, contrary to their original in- 
BUtulion, empowered to hear and determine a petition." See Ibid Letter 
from Sir K. Impey to Lord Weymouth, 2f.rh M .rdi, |??P. “ Alack Ar rtfs”— 
titls is the appropriate uno he L. rows on td Magistrates and Jud cs 
ot the highest respectability in thee antry “ Hear and (hum :ne; this 
!■> whnt ho affirms, though ho knew that tboy only collected evidence and re- 
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ftd thereby for terminating their disputes. He devised 
the plan of creating a Court for the Chief J ustice, with a 
large allowance both of power and emolument, dependent 
on the pleasure of the executive power. The scheme was 
conducted in the following manner. Along with the 
establishment of the Provincial Dewannee Adauluts in 
1773, had been appointed a Sudder Dewannee Adaulut at 
the Presidency, the object of which was to receive appeals 
from the Provincial Adauluts. The Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut was to consist of the Governor-General and 
Council in person ; but up to this time .they had not so 
much as entered upon the discharge of the functions of 
this Court; although the Governor-General declared, and 
the declaration ought not to pass without remark, that, 
if one-half of the time of the Council were devoted to 
this Court, its important duties could not be adequately 
discharged 1 If a judicial function of the highest im¬ 
portance, for which there was so extensive a demand, was 
left for seven years totally undischarged, what an opinion 
is it proper we should form of the situation ot justice 
during all that time ? And what opinion are we to form 
of a Governor-General and Council, who let justice remain 
in that situation ? If they had time for the duties of the 
office (and few of the duties of government could be more 
important), they were inexcusable for not applying it; 
if they had not time, they were inexcusable for not de\is- 
ing and executing another plan. 

In consultation on the 22nd of September. 1780, the 
Governor-General introduced a minute,in which cc stated, 


that the arrangement, established a few months before, 
respecting the Courts of civil law, had produced not the 
most desirable effects, but a great deal of inconvenience, 
ffThe institution,” he f the new (• De- 

wanuee Adaulut, has already given occasion to very trou- 
>me and alarming con petition Vivo . I the 

Provincial Councils, and too much waste of time at this 
Board.” He represented it as the business of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut, not only to receive appeals from these 
Courts, but to superintend their conduct, revise their 
proceedings, remedy their defects ; and, generally, to form 


‘ Uovcn»;>r-Cencrara Minute in coirtuUaUon, 20th September, 17*0. See 
Fiv^t lteport of the Select Committee, 17S2. Appendix, No. 3. 
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BOOK V. such new regulations and checks, as experience .shall prove 
chap. vi. to be necessary to the purpose of their institution. He 

7 ~- affirmed, that it was impossible for the Council of Govern- 

H81. men t to spare time from its other functions for this 

important duty; and thus made two declarations ; one, 
that respecting the disorders of the Dewannee Adauluts; 
another, this respecting the Court of Appeal: and both 
expressive of the miserable foresight, which attended his 
own attempts at legislation. He therefore proposed, That 
the constitution of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut should 
be totally changed. That it should not consist of the 
Governor-General and Council: but that the Chief Justice 
oi the Supreme Court of Judicature should be vested 
with all its powers. A large salary was intended to be 
annexed ter the office ; but that, for politic reasons, was 
not as yet proposed. And it was expressly regulated, 
that the Chief Justice should enjoy the office and the 
salary, during the pleasure of the Governor-General and 
Council. The happy effects which the Governor-General 
represented as about to flow from this arrangement, were 
these; that whetl the Chief Justice possessed the super¬ 
intendence of the Dewannee Adauluts, that is, obtained 
the choice portion of their power, the Supreme Court 
would no longer interfere in their jurisdiction ; that when 
the Chief Justice obtained this addition of power, with 
the lai L'c salary which would attend it, and held them 
both at the pleasure of the Council, it “ would prove an 
instrument of conciliation between the Council and the 
Court, and prevent (t those dangerous consequences to 
the peace and resources of the government, which every 
member of the Board,” he said, “foreboded from the con¬ 
test in which they had been unfortunately engaged with 
i he Court.” The imputation which was essentially in¬ 
volved in this proposition, and which the Governor- 
General cast upon the Chief Justice, was the most dis¬ 
honourable, t hat. ever was thrown upon the character of 
the most infamous of inefe. The Chief Justice*, in extend¬ 
ing so vehemently the jurisdiction of the {supreme Court, 
had affirmed, That it was au imperious sense of duty 
which thus resiraiuod him to act; That by the King 
whoso h.ervant he v .^s, and tlio Act of Parliament which 
constituted the Court over which he was placed, the 
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jundaries of liis jurisdiction, that is, of his sacred duties, 
were assigned and marked out; that from these duties 
it was not optional for him to recede; that the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature were strictly bound 
to occupy every portion ol the field allotted to them , 
and could not abandon any part of it, either from lespect 
for the Governor-General and Council, or on account of 
any contingent effects which the discharge of their im¬ 
perative duties might be supposed to produce. Yet, what 
did the proposition of the.Governor-General to the Coun¬ 
cil infer? That if they gave to the Chief Justice a 
sufficient quantity of power, and of money, dependent 
upon their will, the Chief Justice would confine the 
pretensions of the Supreme Court within any limits 
which they might wish to impose. It might naturally 
have been objected, that to such a proposition the Chief 
Justice would never consent. But Mr. Hastings, it would 
appear, was better acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case: for the Chief Justice immediately discovered, 
that infinite ; > [6 would arise from the plan. The 

proposition was, indeed, opposed, with strong arguments, 
by Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler. They insisted, that if 
the Dowanne© Adauluts were defective institutions, this 
was not the proper course for their amendment; that, if 
the authority of the Governor General and Council, under 
which they acted, was doubtful, resting, as Mr. Hastings, 
to recuinmend his measure, had asserted, on the disputed 
construction of an Act o! Parliament, the authority of 
tho Council to make the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court Judge of the Suddor Dowannee Adaulut could not 
be less than equally doubtful, and the Chief Justice, by 
acceptin'' the office, would acknowledge thaijr authority, 
and disclaim tho construction which hitherto he had put 
upon the Act; that to accept a new office, with new 
J» min meats, and those dependent upon the pleasure of 
tin Cunnany seemed inconsistent with the Act which 
had expressly a-siguad him a large salary, in lieu of all 

XSSS ttat duties of tho on. offic wor, 
inconsistent with those of the other; especally if the 
doctrine of tho Chief Jud.ioe lnmsclf were sound, that 
the Judges of the Adauluts might he sued for damages ; 
because ho might thus have to answer, in his own Court, 
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for the acts which he had performed as Judge of Sudder 
Adaulut; that if the jurisdiction of the Sudder Adaulut 
would occupy one-half of the time of the Council, so it 
would that of the Chief Justice, whose time was already 
so much engrossed, that he could not join with his col¬ 
leagues in performing the important office of a Justice of 
the Peace for the city and district of Calcutta ; that the 
present exhausted state of the Company’s finances did 
not justify them in creating a new office to which large 
appointments were annexed ; that the power which would 
thus he wielded by the Chief Justice would Moo much 
hide the government from the eyes of the natives and 
that, if the attorneys and forms of the Supreme Court 
were in any degree introduced into the business of the 
dewannee, u a new and a wide door of litigation would 
be opened.” When these two opponents of the measure 
advanced as objections, that the new powers allotted to 
the Chief Justice would endanger the rights of the Coun¬ 
cil or of the Company as Dewan, and still might not 
terminate the endeavours of the Chief Justice to encroach 
on their department, they estimated far less correctly, 
thni! Mr. Hostings, the powers of the instrument which 
he proposed to employ. They did not consider, that, by 
rendering the Chief Justice dependent upon themselves 
for a large portion of money and power, they lost no part 
of that power which they lent to him, but gained tho 
command even of that which ho derived from another 
source. 

It v as on the 24th of October resolved, by a majority 
of the Council, that the Chief Justice should be requested 
to accept of the office of judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut; and at the same time proposed, that, (»0,000 
sicca rupees per annum, nearly seven thousand pounds 
shoukl be annexed to tho office, under the title of salary' 
and 7,*2U0 sicca rupees, upwards of eight hundred pounds* 
under tho denomination of rent for an office The assent 
of the Chief Justice, and his appointment to tho office, im¬ 
mediately ensued. 

When intelligence of the reconciliation between tho 
governing Count il and the Supreme Court, effected by 
the appointment of Sir Elijah Impey, with a large salary 
to the station of Judge of Appeal from the Dewannee > 
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Adauluts, was brought to the Court of Directors, the case BOOK V* 
appeared to them of so much importance, as to require chap. vl. 
tho highest legal advice ; aud it was laid before the ■ 

Attorney and Solicitor General, Mr. Dunning, and then 
own counsel, Mr. Rous. It is a fact, more full of meaning 
perhaps, when applied to the character of the profession 
than of the individuals, that an opinion in the following 
words —“The appointment of the Chief Justice to the 
office of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, and 
giving him a salary for the latter office, besides what ho 
is entitled to as Chief Justice, does not appear to us to 
be illegal, either as being contrary to the 13 Geo. III. 
or incompatible 'with his duty as Chief-Justice; nor do we 
see anything in the late act, 21 Geo. III., which affects 
the question ”—was signed by the names, J. Dunning, 

Jas. Wallace, J. Mansfield. The opinion of Mr. Rous, the 
Counsel of the Company, was different, as had been that 
of their Advocate-Gene ml in India; and Mansfield, a few 
days afterwards, stated, in a short note to the Directors, 
that doubt had arisen in his mind, whether the acceptance 
of a salary, to be held at the pleasure of the ( ompany or 
their servants, was not forbidden by the spirit of tho 
act, or at any rate the reason of the case. He concluded 
in these words, “I have not been able to get the better 
of these doubts, although I have been very desirous of 
doing it, from the groat respect I havo for the opinions 
of those gentlemen with whom I lately concurred, and 
whose judgment ought to have much more weight and 
authority than mine.” 

Tho question was taken under consideration or the 
SUW-.t Committee of the House of Commons ; who treated 
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regulations, that is to lay down laws, for governing the 
civil jurisdiction of the country. And all this power 
was conferred upon a man, who, in the opinion of 
Mr. Hastings at least, had been distinguished by no 
disposition to make a moderate use of his power. The 
grounds of expediency and policy, on which, ostensibly, the 
measure was put, were treated as having been already pro¬ 
ved to be frivolous and weak, by the arguments of Mr. Fran¬ 
cis and Mr. Wheler, to which no answer had ever been made. 
“The idea,” it was affirmed, “of establishing peace upon 
the ground of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which 
nothing even appears to reconcile but the lucrative office 
given to the Chief Justice, can be maintained but upon 
suppositions highly dishonourable to the public justice, 
and to the executive ad ministation of Bengal.” One of 
the most important features of the case was then held 
up to view : Mr. Hastings, it was remarked, assumed, 
and he was well acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, in the whole courso of his reasoning, that in 
substance and effect the Chief Justice was the whole of 
the Supreme Court: by selling his independence to tho 
Governor-General and Council, the Chief Justice, there¬ 
fore, sold the administration of justice, over every class 
of the inhabitants of Bengal. “By the independence of 
one tribunal, says the report, “both, are rendered depen¬ 
dent ; both are vitiated, so far as a place of great power, 
influence, and patronage, with near eight thousand pounds 
a-vear of emoluments, held # at the pleasure of the giver, 
can he supposed to operate on gratitude, interest, and fear. 
The power of the Governor-General over the whole royal 
and municipal justice in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, is 
as absolute and mi controllable, us both those branches 
of justice are over the whole kingdom of Bengal.” 

An observation of the Committee is subjoinod, to which 
the highest degree of importance belongs. It is founded 
upon the grand fundamental truth, that nothing is more 
favourable to the augmentation and corruption of the 
executive power, than the faculty of doing, through tho 
medium <>f tho courts of law, things which would awaken 
suspicion or hatred, if done by the executive itself. 

In the situation in which tho dependence of tho Chief 
Justice has placed Mr. Hastings, “ho is enabled,” say the 
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Committee, '‘to do things, under the name and appearance 
of a legal court, which he would not presume to do in 
his own person. Tho refractory to his will may appear 
as victims to the law ; and favoured delinquency may 
not appear, as protected by the hand of power, but cleared 
by the decision of a competent judge.” When a nation 
ia habituated, even as much as our own is habituated, 
to pay a blind and undistinguishing respect to the cha¬ 
racter* and acts of judges; tho subservience of tho 
courts of law is an instrument of power, of portentous 
magnitude. 

The consequence of tlie discussion which these trans¬ 
actions underwent, and of the sensations which they 
produced in tho nation, was an act of parliament to 
regulate anew the Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
deprive it of the powers which had,been found 
tive: and, upon a change of ministry, an address to tho 
King was voted by the House of Commons, on the 
3rd °of May, 1782, for the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, to 
answer to the charge of having “accepted an office not 
agreeable to the true intent and meaning of the act 


13 Geo. 1IL” 1 

Soon after his appointment to the office of Judge of 
Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, thirteen articles of regulation 
for the practice of that Court and of the subordinate 
tribunals were recommended by the Judge, approved by 
the government, and adopted* With these were incor¬ 
porated various additions and amendments, which were 
afterwards published in a revised code, comprising ninety- 
five articles. The number of provi ncial Dewan i e o Adaulufcs 
was in April, 1781, increased from : ix to eighteen, in 
consequence of the inconvenience experienced from the- 

extent of their jurisdiction. 

As the establishment of tho police magistrates, colled 
foujdars and tannadars, introduced in 1774, followed tho 


. iirocccdinirs, the Report of the C rnm'tuv tho 
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BOOK V. example of so many of tlie contrivances adopted in the 
<"hai\ vi. government of India ; that is, did not answer the end for 
~ ~ which it was designed ; the judges of Dewannee Adaulut 

W ere vested with power of apprehending depredators and 
delinquents, within the bounds of their jurisdiction, but 
not of trying or punishing them; a power which was still 
reserved to the Nizamut Adauluts, acting in the name of 
the Nabob. The Governor-General and Council also 
reserved a power of authorizing, in cases in which they 
might deem it expedient, the Zemindars to exercise such 
paih ol the police-jurisdiction as they had formerly exer¬ 
cised under the Mogul administration. And in order to 
afford the government some oversight and control over 
the penal jurisdiction of the country, a new office was 
established at the Presidency, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of the Governor-General. To this office, 
reports ol proceedings, with lists of commitments and 
convictions, were to be transmitted every month ; and an 
officer, under the Governor-General, with the title of 
Jtemembruncer of the Criminal Courts , was appointed for 
the transaction of its affairs. In November, 1782, in con¬ 
sequence of commands from the Court of Directors, the 
jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut was resumed 
by the Governor-General and Council. 1 

Upon these changes in the judicial, followed close 
another change m the revenue, system. In 1773, the 
plan had been adopted of performing the collection of 
the revenues by means of provincial Councils; but under 
the declared intention of its being only temporary, and 
preparatory to another plan ; namely, that of a Board of 
Revenue at the Presidency, by whom, with local officers, 
the whole business of realizing the revenue might be per¬ 
formed. Afterwards, when disputes with Mr. Francis, 
and other opposing members of the Council, arose, Mr. 
Hastings had maintained, that the expedient of provincial 
Councils was the most excellent which it was possible for 
him to devise. On the 20th of February, 1781, however, 
a very short time alter the departure of Mr. Francis, he 
recurred to the plan which was projected in 1773, and 
decreed as follows : that a Committee of Revenue sh< aid 

1 I >ftii Report of the Select Committee in 1*10; Second Report of c i 
Committee in 17ol . Ulc a,ect 
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be established at the Presidency, consisting of four cove- BOOK V. 


nanted servants of the Company; that the provincial chap. vi. 

Councils should be abolished, and all the powers with - 

which they were vested transferred to the Committee ; 1781. 

that the Committee should transact, with full authority, 
all the current business of revenue, and lay a monthly 
report of their proceedings before the Council; that the 
majority of votes in the Committee should determine all 
those points on which there should bo a difference of 
opinion ; that the record, however, of each dissentient 
opinion was not expected ; that, even upon a reference to 
the Council, the execution of what the majority had de¬ 
termined should not be stayed, unless to the majority 
themselves the suspension appeared to be requisite ; and 
that a commission of two per cent, on all sums paid 
monthly into the treasury at Calcutta, and one per cent, on 
all sums paid monthly into the treasuries which remained 
under charge of the collectors, should be grauted as the re¬ 
muneration, according to certain proportions, of the mem¬ 
bers and their principal assistants. Against this arrangement, 
it was afterwards urged, that it was an addition to those 
incessant changes, which were attended with great trouble, 
uncertainty, and vexation to the people; that it was a 
wanton innovation, if the praises bestowed by Mr. Hast¬ 
ings on the provincial Councils were deserved ; that it 
divested the Supreme Council of that power over the 
business of revenue, with which they w ere solely intrusted 
by tbe legislature, to lodge it in the hands of Mr. Hast mgs 


as the members of the Committee w r ere under his ap- 
pointmeut, and the Council wore deprived of the means of 
forming an accurate judgment on all disputed points — 
hearing the reasons of the majority alone, while those of 
the minority were suppressed. To these objections, Mr. 
Hastings replied, that the inconve? were 

no argument against any measure, provided the advantages 
of the measure surpassed them; that he w as not bound 
by his declarations respecting the fitness of the provincial 
Councils, when the factious disputes which divided them, 
and the decline of the revenues, proved that they were ill 


adapted to their purpose; that the business of the revenue 
was necessarily transferred from the Supreme Council, 
because the time of the Council was inadequate to its 
demands; that the Committee of Revenue were not 
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V. vested with the ppwers of the Council, in any other 
chap. vn. sense than the provincial Councils, or any other dele¬ 
gates ; but, on the contrary, acted under its immediate 
control. 

It was intrusted to the Committee to form a plan for 
the future assessment and collection of the revenues. 
And the following are the expedients of which they made 
choice : to form an estimate of the abilities of the several 
districts, from antecedent accounts, without recurring to 
local inspection and research: to lease the revenues, with¬ 
out intermediate agents, to the Zemindars, where the 
Zemindary was of considerable extent: and, that they 
might save government the trouble of detail, in those 
places where the revenues were in the hands of a number 
of petty renters, to let them altogether, upon annual 
contracts . 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

Journey of the Governor-General to the Upper Provinces .— 
History of the Companrfs Connexions with the Raja of 
Benares.- Requisitions upon the Raja.—Resolution to 
rJv 'c the Company*s Necessities by forcible Exaction on 
the ltaja . The Governor-General arrives at Benares , —- 
Jhe Raja put under Arrest.—A Tumultuous Assemblage 
of the People. An Affray between them and the Soldiers. 
— The Raja Escapes .— War made upon him , and the 
Country subdued,—Condemnation of Mr. Hastings by the 
Directors.—Double Negotiation with the Mahraitas of 
Poonuh.—Treaty of Peace. 

I T was immediately subsequent to these great changes in 
the financial and judicial departments of the govern¬ 
ment, that the celebrated journey of the Governor-General 
to the Upper Provinces took place. Important as was the 
business, which at that time pres < :1 upon th a attention 
of the government, when war raged in the Carnatic, when 
the contest with the Mahrattas was cm Tied on in two 

1 Th* offlriAl docuBUHit* are found in the Appendix, Sixth Biport of the 
StUvt OMinmitCT, 17*2. and in the papers primed lor tlo* Mou'cn* Commons. 

Ujc question of the injjvurhment. Soc ion the Fifteenth artldo of Clouse 
ngaina Hasmiks, .trtd ihe answer. 
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places at once, and when the Supreme Council was so BOOK V. 
greatly reduced in numbers, that, upon the departure of chap mi. 

the Governor-General, one member alone, Mr. "Wheler, was —- 

left to conduct the machine of government, it was to be 17M - 
concluded, that matters of great concernment had with¬ 
drawn the Governor-General from the principal scene of 
intelligence, of deliberation, and of action. The transac¬ 
tions which he had in view were chiefly those proceedings 
which ho meditated with regard to the Raja of Benares, 
and the Nabob of Oude. The government was distressed 
for money, and the intention was avowed, of making those 
tributary Princes subsorvient to its supply. The Governor- 
General departed from Calcutta on the 7th of July, 1781, 
and arrived at Benares on the 14th of August. To under¬ 
stand the events which ensued, it is necessary to trace 
from its origin, the connexion Which subsisted between 
the English and the Raja. 

After the shock, which the empire of the Great Mogul 
sustained by the invasion of Nadir Shah, when the Subah- 
dars and other governors, freed from the restraint of a 
powerful master, added to the territory placed under their 
command, as much as they were able of the adjacent 
country, the city and district of Benares were reduced 
under subjection to the Nabob of Oude. This city, which 
was the principal seat of Brahmenical religion and learn¬ 
ing, and to the native inhabitants an object of prodigious 
veneration and resort, appears, during the provion- period 
of Mohammedan sway, to have remained under the imme¬ 
diate government of a Hindu. Whether, till the time at 
which it became an appanage to the Subah of Oude, it had 
ever been governed through the medium of any of the 
neighbouring viceroys, or had always paid its revenue im¬ 
mediately to the imperial treasury, does not certainly 
appear. With the exception of coining money in his own 
name ; a prerogative of majesty, which, as long as the 
throne retained its vigour, was not enfeebled by communi¬ 
cation ; and that of the administration of criminal justice. 

\ i, the Nabob h i -’awn, the B*ja of Benares had 

always, it is probable, enjoyed and .•x.jrcisodall (lie powers 
of government, within his own dominions,* In 17G1, when 
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the war broke out between the English and the Subahdar 
of Oude, Bulwant Sing was Raja of Benares, and, excepting 
the payment of an annual tribute, was almost independent 
of that grasping chief, who meditated the reduction of 
Benares to the same species of dominion which he exer¬ 
cised over the province of Oude. The Raja would gladly 
have seen the authority of the English substituted in Oude 



w r ith „ th . e Report of the Select Committee, who talk 

f.u>t hJwr!vor , /t a ? ^ aJ , a °, fth ? hl » hest rank from his dominions." In point 
nif-nV in thp r p lttd en j ( 0 'ed and exercised the powers of govem- 

tlie la est V, nce tl,e middle of the eleventh century, at 

kinedom of Knnni tT* 0 ^ ° 1 H Mohammedan conquest, it was part of the 
the 13th cent aU .°^‘ }\ v, ’ as annexc ^ to Delhi by the arms of Kutteb, early in 
oi'.lonnur .Tn rhi* was included in the Mohammedan kingdom 

bad mri m of A T kbar . >t was comprised in the Suhah of Allaha- 

SuhSI * n I' -t ‘ Anrnngzeb it was comprehended in that of Oude. In all 
Lmmd^fr nfTnP 1 • 1 ? mu , de of a Raja of Ik * narca - The title originated in the 
^rTrnn L K f cn / C 2? tt TT» orAD - 17 30, when Mansa j am, Zemin- 
i,r h p ^ ; : ,avln ^». il1 the distracted state of affairs, added lnr lv to 

mere^onnr^rv , t!ti l,n ^ < a Sunnud of I.aju, from Mohammed Shah of Delhl-a 
nitre honorary title, • onferred then, as it is now by the British Government, 

Ram rSS'ti*'- p,,in 5 cly P° wcr OT territorial dominion. 

JTT d Hi® Ha® for h,s 8on ’ ®ulwunt Sing, who succeeded him 
1 1 e forty > eurs ol(l at the time of Clieit 

Sin„ s ltmotal It had never conferred independence, for the It'd i ha l still 

u , t rthes " haMar £2 

r4 fC - U ? f ''“ rini « **(<?.« »]*nk of the l!aja as a sort of kinir; 
kiniolom’ cM' uHU'iM^ ),ls ' " n riklit, and by the position of his supposed 
fnent s’.ine of hi, ' J ,.i k ' '" ndat0 !;>' ,,r “»>- nf '-he British Govern- 
The word i:.m t m . ms to havo ?»wE2t nt;; ’ ? of expression, some of it ignorance, 
upon Claverir.g und ids party andhn^ 11 Upon Hl T infis; certainly It did 
Sing, which cxpoied Hasfin^to^ $£$£*}£! "-'V* al ‘ Usion tf * Clicit 
There is no vagueness or iiiconslstl-ncy howler l?jS 10 *! 011 a,,d lncons,stem v * 
Cheit Sing’s whole power and right toScd % 
to the Itnj.i by the Governor and CoumYl and which ^t. tL 76 ^™ 110 ? 

‘ causes all former Sunnuds to become null and 1 * b 

acknowledge* no hereditarv rights, fixes no Derueti iiBmti S*?» n °i royol ! ,C8 ’ 

“l"kZi“T lal ,i'" lge - lhc Kai «*«. <" ««« to this Summd 
Cl. at Sing in knowledges the sovereignty of the Company, and pimnises to pav 

orZr * Whn ’ rT;i h Y* ll “ atcd net revenue, and to JSE^oce Ld 
Jiuw S i ,nay l tht ‘ Wanting and contradictory Ian- 

guu r e of the minutes ot Counei tin re is not the >li hto>t pretext f < r treating 

! b cifau-n f -! „rH , ; n, ; i irc . s 1 - " h : ,,vtr . cifl:n ’ however subordinate or tributary, to 
ii 11 1 . f,( ™ tile oil jal p.ij er acknowledge d by himself to bo the u nitre by 
* j K * ‘ whatew-r power he enjoyed. it is true, that the genuineness 
of tins < ' ruiuciit wjis disputed by the presccurors; and tiiev a Mimed tint the 
bunnud was altered in compliance with the ret resentation of C:licit Sing, who 
iV' tCd to J b< ’ : ‘ t,, ‘' f<?r ^n, “ MachUika,” und the clause annulling 

an lormcr Sunm ds. Tiiey cnuhi uut prove, however, that any other Sunnud 
was ever executed ; £g»d v. h ite\e» might at one time have been the disposition 
of the Council to accede to tin- I ha's wi-hes. it d . i not nppcnr that any 
a< mnl mensure ensued. Kvpti, i. »v ever, it thf'■ r.ions had been made, of 
is no proof, t is nn pretended that .uiy clause, exempting thn 
via lor (■•.* r trom a)i fu/i.. dcruands, wa-i m < id and this was tl e ,.«{-• 
u 4 '- ml foixit at i-- no. Mhmtcs o; Kvidcntc, . eO.—W. 
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that of the Vizir, whom he had so much occasion to 
dread. He offered to assist them with his forces ; and, to 
anticipate all jealousy, from the idea of his aiming at inde¬ 
pendence, expressed his willingness to hold the country, 
subject to the same obligations under them, as it had sus¬ 
tained in the case of the Nabob ; and so highly important 
was the service which he rendered to the Company, that 
the Directors expressed their sense of it in the strongest 
terms. 1 When peace was concluded, the Raja was secured 
from the effects of the Nabob’s resentment and revenge, 
by an express article in the treaty, upon.which the Eng¬ 
lish insisted, and the guarantee of which they solemnly 
undertook. Upon the death of Bulwant Sing in the year 
1770, the disposition of the Vizir to dispossess the family, 
.and take the province into his own hands, was strongly 
displayed, but the English again interfered, and compelled 
the Vizir to confirm the succession to Cheyte *Sing, the 
son of the late Raja, and his posterity for ever, on the same 
terms, excepting a small rise in the annual payment, as 
those on which the country had been held by his father. 2 3 
In the year 1773, when Mr. Hastings paid his first visit to 
the Nabob of Oude, the preceding agreement was renewed 
and confirmed. “The Nabob,” said Mr. Hastiugs, “pressed 
me, in very earnest terms, for my consent, that he should 
dispossess the Raja of the forts of Leteefgur and JBidgegur, 
and take from him ten lacs of rupees over and above tlio 
stipulated rents : and he seemed greatly dissatisfied at my 
refusal." 13 Mr. Hastings, however, insisted that a)I the ad¬ 
vantages which had been secured to Bulwant Sing, and 
confirmed by the Nabob's ow n deed to Cheyte Sing, rhouId 
be preserved ; and he expressed, in the samo letter, his 
opinion both of the faith of the Vizir, and the independ¬ 
ence of the Raja, in the following words ; 

“ I am well convinced that the Raja’s inheritance, and 
perhaps his life, are no longer safe than while ho enjoys 
the Company’s protection; which is his due, by the ties 
of justice, and the obligations of public faith ; and which 

1 In their Ben 'il Letter, 2)rh May, i7'* J. 

9 This stipulation ceased to be in force under the subsequent Sunnud of 

177'. — V . 

3 I’lw Vixir had urtred no more than he had a right to do, and the opposition 
of the GHumor-General established a claim to tho gratitude of the Benares 
family.—w. 
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policy enjoins us to afford him ever most effectually: his 
country is a strong barrier to GUI'S, without subjecting us 
to any expense ; and we may depend upon him as a sure 
ally, whenever we may stand in need of his services.” It 
was established accordingly, that “no increase of revenue 
should ever thereafter be demanded.” 1 

When the Company’s new government, established in 
1774, resolved upon forming a new arrangement with the 
son and successor of the Vizir, lately deceased ; the inter¬ 
est, whatever it was, which was possessed by the Vizir in 
the territory of the Raja Cheyte Sing, was transferred 
from that chief to the Company. Upon this occasion it 
was resolved, not only that no infringement should tako 
place of the previous rights and privileges of tho Raja, but 
that other advantages should be annexed. Mr. Hastings 
took the lead in this determination ; and earnestly main¬ 
tained the policy of rendering the Raja totally independent 
in his government of Benares, under no condition but the 
payment of a fixed and invariable tribute. To this, with 
only a nominal modification, the Council agreed. It was 
a primary object, professed by all, that the Raja should be 
completely secured from all future encroachments, either 
upon his revenue, or his power; and a unanimous reso¬ 
lution was passed, that so long as he discharged his en¬ 
gagements, “ no more demands should be made upon him, 
by the Honourable Company, of any kind ; nor, on any 
pretence whatsoever, should any person be allowed to in¬ 
terfere with his authority.” To preclude all ground for 
such interference, the right of coining money, and of admi¬ 
nistering penal justice, was transferred to him. Mr. Has¬ 
tings proposed that the Raja should pay his tribute, not 
at his own capital of Benares, but at Patna, which was tho 
nearest station for the bu3ine- of government, within the 
territory of the Company. And the reason which he sug¬ 
gested ib worthy of record : “If a resident was appointed 
to receive tho money, as it became due, at Benares ; such 
a resident would unavoidably acquire an inti nonce over the 


1 Sec n't Consultation s, Fort William, 4th Oct. 1773; Extract of the Go¬ 
vernor- < tenoral's Report; Second Report of the Select Committee, 1782, 
p. l‘J.—M. 

lit re is no a. km ^lodgement of independence, unless the word “ally' he so 
construed; bnt in the voluminous corre^ .n deuce of the Indian Cfovcnimenla, 
it i imp. ^iiilo that words should not be used sometimes in their general sense, 
without j itciiding a rigid interpretation.— W. 
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Raja, ancl over his country ; which would, in effect, render 
him master of both. This consequence might not, per¬ 
haps, be brought completely to pass without a struggle ; 

and many appeals to the Council, which, in a government 
constituted like this, cannot fail to terminate against the 
Raia- and, by the construction, to which his opposition 
to the agent would be liable, might eventually draw on 
him severe restrictions: and end in reducing him to the 
mean and depraved state of a more Zemindar. 1 The chain 
of acknowledgements is instructive and memorable: 1st, 
that a resident of the Company, at the court of a native 
Prince, though for ever so confined and simple a purpose, no 
more than that of receiving periodical payment of a defi¬ 
nite sum of money, would engross the power of the 
Prince and become, in effect, the master of the country : 
2ndly That in any disputes which might arise with the 
agent! in the resistance offered by the Prince to these en¬ 
croachments, the Prince is sure of injustice from the Com¬ 
pany's government, sure that all appeals to 1 wi ei mi 
nate against him, and that even his attempts to oppose 
the encroachments of the agent will be liable to such con- 
structiona, as may induce the Company s servants to plunge 
him into the lowest state of oppression and degradation . 
and, 3rdly, That this state of “ meanness and depravity ” is 
the ordinary state of a Zemindar. 2 

1 Minute in Council of the Governor-General on the 12th of .Tune, 1775. 
a Mr. Barwcll even went so fur, as to record it in his minute as his oilnion 
and desire, thui the K ij i should lx: exrniot even from tribute, and ivm.ered 
in ail respects an independent Sovereign, nia words s^ these : 
nendenco of Gauzecpore (the BnJft’t country; on <>ude. Is a great r 
obi t and ought to be insisted on ; and whatever may be re»ol\ed resj ecting 
V c revenue mid by the Itui i of that country, the Eng Ish e •vernme t ou ht 
not to stand in the same reunion to it as the 1 «tc \ mr, because the count v >f 
?Vn i^nd Gauzecpore is a nitnml barrier t- fhoe provinces ; and Uu* 1 ; 

j.uiaiys ana . tie llf int; rcst t,. supi» *rt our government, m e -sc ot 

should havethe st Sllbah of Onde.—To make this his hitercst, hr 

any future riu t ) . , i; n riisii government; f^r, fro 

from that moinem \re may expect him to side a.-uinst 
beeomeH Its tnpuu . i j the troubles and commotions that m iv arise. 

nn<l n him c'fofliia ] eeuuiu v obligations.” Ihm.nil L •n 5 .ilt:t- 

Jltempt to disburden him im ‘ cnot l . y. 

. lath ■ 

- 

Harwell, not three years 1 the military cMaMiahnient 

Council, 9tl\ of July, l , r< \ ; i 

of iV’i ires, under the R ‘ . M ^ a i {hr three disciplined battalions to It 

heartily agree to the present pr ' y; n vr . •, hope the Cumpanv will dev : 
V : b* up and p ild by the Raja, a - . orc U1 (1| r t he ZcmimUr, b i 

th e. the whole force of Wnnrw •• - 

plucvd upon the same footing a>- $ batulioM were a mere pre- 

sulcncy. - It is to bo observed, that i - battalions were 

tenee. T he Raja was only required to gl' c money, 
never raised. 
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It was in the erid arranged, that the payment of the tri¬ 
bute should be made at Calcutta, a commission being 
allowed for the additional expense : and Mr. Francis was 
anxious that the independence of the Raja should be 
modified no further than by an acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the English; a condition not practically 
affecting his government, and conducive no less to his se¬ 
curity than to the dignity of those to whom the compli¬ 
ment was paid. 1 

Upon these terms the settlement was concluded; and 
the Raja continued to pay his tribute with an exactness 
rarely exhibited in the hisfory of the tributary princes of 
Hindustan. Unhappily for him, he was not an indifferent 
spectator of the disputes which agitated the Supreme 
Council. “ It is a fact,” says the Governor-General, u that 
when the unhappy divisions of our government had pro¬ 
ceeded to an extremity bordering on civil violence, by tho 
attempt to wrest from me my authority, in the month of 
June, 1777, 2 he had deputed a man named Sumboonaut, 
with an express commission to my opponent; and the 
man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, when hearing 
of the change of affairs, he stopped, and the Raja recalled 
bim.’ It is somewhat wonderful that a circumstance, no 
greater than this, should have made so deep an impression 
upon tho mind of tho Governor-General, as to be enume- 

» The third paragraph of hi* Minute in Council, on the 13th of February, 

1 < was in these words : M The present Raja of Kcnares to be confirmed in' 
the Ze mindary, which maybe* perpetuated in the family under a fh.ccl animal 
tribute, and a fixed fine at each future investiture; the Raja’s authority in his 
own country to be loft full and uncontrolled.” And this he further explained 
in a Minute, dated the 4th of March, in the following words : “ In agreeing to 
the proposed independence of the Ihtfa of Benares, my meaning was. 

Ptrktly to the mil d paragraph of my Minute of the 13th of Febnim that the 
Zcmindary tuny U: perpetuated in his family on fixed and unalterable condi¬ 
tions. It Is It: hly for ld> own advantage, to l>e considered as >v v. - ul of the 
f-v. reign of those kingdom', holding a great hereditary fief by a fixed tenure, 
and acknowled ;imr the Sovereign of Bengal and Bahai* to bd In* lord pav i¬ 
n'' ant. Shaking niv K-ntlim-nts without reserve,I muM dm lan*. that in set¬ 
tling this article, 1 look forward to the assertion or accoptam c 
of these provinces, j Ir > ,ure, on the part of hio most Gracious Majesty, the 
• • ... 

2 What he culls the attempt to wrest from him his authority, wai his own 
refusal to obey the appointment of the Company, when Sir John Chiveringwas 
nominated to the place of Governor-General, upon tho resignation which Mr. 
Ilu sth g? -1!sowncd. — M. 

Having disowned it, he had not resigned, and tho conditional uppointment, 
therefore, fell to the ground. The attempt to enforce it w ifhoutthc condition, 
was an attempt at usurpation.—W. 

9 The Governor-Gent !.»}’s Narrative "f the Transactions at Benares, App, 
No. I; Second Report of the Select Committee, 17ol. 
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rated, after the lapse of years, in a laboured apology BOOK V. 
among the causes which justified the prosecution of the chap. vii. 

Raja to his ruin. 1 "7 

In the year 1778, the Governor-General proposed, that 1<81 - 
a requisition should be made upon the Raja Cheyte Sing? 
for the maintenance of three battalions of sepoys, esti¬ 
mated at five laes of rupees per annum, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. In settling the terms of the con¬ 
nexion of the Raja with the Company, in 1775, it had been 
proposed, for consideratio?i y by the Governor-General, 
whether the Raja should not engage to keep a body of 2000 
cavalry constantly on foot, which should be consigned to 
the service of the Company, receiving an additional pay or 
gratuity, as often as the public interest should require. 

But this proposition was rejected by the rest of the 
Council, even by Mr. Barwell, on the score of its being a 
mere enhancement of the tribute of the Raja, under a 
different name. And the Governor-General then declared, 
that “it was far from his intention to propose this, or any 
other article, to be imposed on the Raja by compulsion ; 
he only proposed it as an article of speculation. ’ Mr. 

Francis and Mr. Wheler, in 1778, consented that an aid, to 
the amount which the Governor-General proposed, should 
be requested of tlio Raja, but demurred as to the right of 
enforcing any demand beyond that of the stipulated tri¬ 
bute : and Mr. Hastings agreed to reserve the question of 
right to their superiors. 3 Professing a strong desire to 
show his friendship to the Company, the Raja, as was to 
be oxpeoted, endeavoured to obtain an abatement of the 
sum; and when he gave his consent to the whole, expressly 
declared that it was only for a single year. In resentment 
of these endeavours to limit the amount of the contribu¬ 
tion the Governor-General proposed, 1 hat no time should 
be allowed for the convenience of payment; but the whole 
should be exacted immediately. “I acquiesce,” wore the 
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BOOK V. words cf Mr. Francis’s Minute; “though, in my own 
chap. vii. opinion, it would answer as well to us, and be less dis- 

—-- tressing to the Raja, if the subsidy were added in equal 

1781. proportions to the monthly receipts of the tribute.” 

The Raja pleaded poverty, and praying for indulgence in 
point of time, engaged to make good the total payment in 
six or seven months. The Governor-General treated the 
very request as a high offence, and added tho following 
very explanatory words, “ I will not conceal from the 
Board, that I have expected this evasive conduct in the 
Raja, having been some time past well informed that he 
had been advised in this manner to procrastinate the pay¬ 
ment of the five lacs, to afford time for the anival of 
dispatches from England, which were to bring orders for a 
total change in this government; and this he was given to 
expect w ould produce a repeal of the demand made upon 
him by the present government.” A delay, founded upon 
tho hope that the Governor-General would be stript of 
power, might sting the mind of the Governor-General, if it 
was a mind of a particular description ; but a delay 
founded upon the hope of remission (even if it had been 
ascertained to be the fact) would not by any body, unless 
he were in the situation of the Governor-General, be 
regarded as much of a crime. Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler 
were over-ruled, and the resident at Benares was com¬ 
manded immediately to repair to the Raja, to demand, that 
in five days the whole of the money should be paid, to de¬ 
nounce to him that a failure in this respect would be 
treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal, and to abstain 
from all intercourse with him till further instructions, if 
the requisition was not obeyed. 

In the following year, the demand was renewed. Tho 
Raj * now more earnestly represented the narrowness of 
his circumstances ; the hardship which was imposed upon 
him by so heavy an exactiou ; his exemption, by the terms 
of his treaty, 1 from all demands, beyond the amount of his 
tribute, which was most regularly paid ; and his express 
stipulation, annexed to his former payment, that it was 

1 There was no treat)-; a Samuel is not atre tty, bn* a i.:rnnt or patent from 
asu, >r i<> an tuteri 1 . No it » wa s ; niul although a sp<*. 

am v.. *; named, there was no pledge that it miuuU never be altered. 
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not to be for more than a year. The Governor-General 
replied in terms more imperious and harsh than before, 
threatening him with military execution unless he paid 
immediate and unconditional obedience to the command. 
The Raja repeated his remonstrance, in the most earnest, 
but the most submissive, and even suppliant terms. The 
troops were ordered to march. He was compelled to pay 
not only the original demand, but 2000£. as a fine for 
delay, under the title of expence of the troops employed to 
coerce him. 1 

In the third year, that is, in 1780, the exaction was re¬ 
newed ; but several new circumstances were, in this year, 
annexed to the transaction. The Raja sent his confidential 
minister to Calcutta, to mollify the Governor-General, by 
the most submissive expressions of regret for having 
incurred his displeasure, even by confessions of error and 
of fault, and by the strongest protestations of a desiro to 
make every possible exertion for the recovery of his 
favour. This however included not the payment of the 
five lacks, of which the agent was instructed to use his 
utmost endeavours to obtain a remission. For the better 
accomplishment of this object, he was furnished with a 
secret compliment to the Governor-General, of the amount 
of two lacs of rupees. At first, as we are told by Mr. 
Hastings, he absolutely refused the present, and assured 
the agent of the Raja that the contribution must bo paid. 
Afterwards, however, he accepted the present; with a 
view, an he himself informs us, to apply the money to a 
peculiar exigency of the public service. Be it so. The 
money of the Raja however was tendered, for a purpose 
which it was impossible to mistake ; and that money, with 
all the obligation which the receipt of it imported, was in 
fact received. 2 The contribution, nevertheless, was ex- 


» The auctions at issue were the ability an l disposition of Chnt Sint: to 
render effective assistance to tlie state in a pent*l of real emergency- 
the latter been evinced, luU not a coutrary disposition been chenshc l.mora 
leniency would have boon deserved, u d wo aid no doubt have been man noted, 
in piiforcing the demands of the government. W. 

,S Of tills present, sec Hastings* Answer to Burke’s 
J-uht h Char re • the Kleventh lieport n* the -elect Committee, 1« «1. >’ • 1 th o 
Minutesoftte i vidcnce taken at the trial of Warren Ha, uu: •. J he***: rviun- 
stances are remarkable and characteristic. At first, perfect com ealmeut of 
the trans iction • sneh measures, however, taken, os may, it afterwards n 
sarv, ? tar t“ tody adoto of future disclosure; when concealment be- 
conies dim J ?»d tonid,^ then di-losur- : i,. The (oivcrnor-tnoieral, 
on the 2'Jth of June, offered to apply ‘23,000*., which, as he described it, qp- 
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acted. The remonstrances of the Raja, and his renewed 
endeavours to gain a little time, were treated as renewed 
delinquency; and for these endeavours the Governor- 
General imposed upon him a mulct or fine of 10,00(F. ; l 
and the troops were ordered to march into the Raja’s 
country, on the same errand, and on the same terms, as in 
the preceding year. 

The Raja again submitted, and the money was again 
discharged. But these submissions and payments were 
no longer regarded as enough. An additional burthen was 
now to be imposed. A resolution was passed in the Su¬ 
preme Council, that the Raja, besides his tribute, and the 
annual contribution of five lacs of rupees, should be re¬ 
quired to furnish to the Bengal Government such part of the 
cavalry entertained in his service, as he could spare : and 
the resident was instructed by the Governor-General to 
make a peremptory demand of 2000. The Raja repre¬ 
sented that he had only 1300 cavalry in his service, and 
that they were all employed in guarding the country, or in 
collecting the revenues. The Governor-General reduced 


peaty/ to U\ though not averted to be, money of im own, to the support of 
the detachment under Colonel Camac, destined to act in the country of Seindia. 
Whether the accommodation was meant to be a lean or a gift, did not appear. 
Of the re «m of this money as a present, no intimation was made to the 
Court of Directors before the Vlhh of November following; when he onlv al¬ 
lies to it, hut expressly withholds explanation ; stating the reason of men¬ 
tioning the math r at ull, to be a de:ir© of “obviating the f&lseconclusions or 
purposed misrepresentations ” which might be made of his offer to defray the 
expense of Camue’s detachment, as if that offer were “ either an artifice of 
ostentation, or the effect of corrupt influence," he tell? them, “ that the money, 
by whatever means it came into Ins possession, was not his own ; that lie lmd 
himself no right to it, nor would or could have received it,but for the occasion 
which prompted him to avail himself ot the accidental means which were at 
that instant afforded him, of accepting and converting it to the property and 
use of the Company. ’ Even here, he represents his converting it to the u:.o 
of the Company, as a voluntary favour he conferred upon the Company, w lien 
the money was in reality the money of the Company, and when every Unrig 
received in presents was their*. lie had given no further explanation up r<; 
the end of 1783 ; ut.d the first knowledge obtained in England of the source 
whence the r. .niy was derived, was drawn from Major Svott by the Interroga¬ 
tories of the Select Committee. See Eleventh Report, p. 7.—M. 

The transaction, however exceptionable in many respects, is not open to one 
very important part of tlio * barges here preferred. TU re was not “ perfer t 
concealment.” It appeared in evidence that Hastings communicated all the 
circumstances relating to this present, to the Accountunt-Ueucnil, who re- 
ceived the money, and transferred it to the Company's Treasury, from whence 
it was issued in payments on public account. It is undeniable, therefore, that 
I fasting . never intended to appropriate this money hid own use. Min. of 
Evid. 1155. 2747.—W. 

1 The payment of this mulct if stated as doubtftal, in Burke 8 Charges; but 

it is parsed without mention iu the Answer, the silence must, in this, as in 
other eases, bo taken for confession. 
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liis demand, first to 1500, and at last to 1000. The Raja 
collected 500 horse, as he himself, and without contradic¬ 
tion, affirmed, and 500 matchlock men as a substitute for 
the remainder. 1 He sent word to the Governor-General 
that this force was ready to receive his commands; but 
never obtained any answer. 

The Governor-General had other views. He wanted 
money, and he was resolved that the plunder of the un¬ 
happy Raja, whom ho disliked, should be the source from 
which it was to flow. “ I was resolved,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the 
Company’s distresses. In a word, I had determined to 
make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for his past delinquency.” 2 The confession has 
the merit of frankness, be the other virtues belonging to 
it such as they may. The guilt as it is called, consisted, 
exclusively, iu a reluctance to submit' to tho imposition of 
a very heavy burthen, from which the Raja considered that 
ho ought to bo froe. 3 

The Raja was informed of tho hostile designs which 
were entertained against him, and in order to mitigate the 
fury of the storm, sent an offer to the Governor-General 
of twenty lacs of rupees for the public service. The offer 
was scornfully rejected. A sum of not less than fifty lacs 
was the peremptory demand. From the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral’s information we learn, that he was at this time offered 
a large sum of money for tho dominions of the Raja, by 
tho Nabob of Oude ; that he was resolved to extort tho 
obedience of the Raja ; otherwise to reduce his forts, and 
seize the treasure which they were supposed to contain ; 
or to conclude a bargain for his dominions with tho Nabob 
Vizir. 

It is necessary to be remarked, that Mr. Fowke, who 
had boon replaced in the office of resident at Benares by 
the express command of the Court of Directors, tho Co¬ 
ver nor-General removed about six months before his 


1 A return riven by one of his principal officers, stated his established forces 
toU« aW 70 B 00 horie anrt foot. After h;. flight from Ben**, Wo. rcad.ly 
assembled above 20,000. Narrative, 43.—W. 

W*. HU nuin ofc., was 
diaa'.Te :u.,u to the Company’s Government, and the purpose of Ire. ‘g himself 
from it whenever opportunities offered.—W. 
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journey to Benares, on the sole pretence that ‘*he thought 
the resident there should be a man of his own nomination 
and confidence;” though the Court of Directors nad de¬ 
creed the contrary, and issued to that eftect then mos 
peremptory commands. It is also requisite to be state , 
that though the Governor-General departed for Benares 
with the intention of inflicting a severe vengeance on t ic 
Raja, a design which he communicated in trust to some 
of his confidential friends, 1 he entered no intimation oi 
this design in the consultations, or records of the Delibera¬ 
tive Council, but on the contrary a minute importing no¬ 
thing beyond an amicable and ordinary adjustment, and 
desiring powers for nothing but to make such arrange¬ 
ments, and perform such acts, for the improvement of the 
Zemindary “ as he should think fit and consonant to the 
mutual engagements subsisting between the Company and 
the Raja.” The aptness of the expression consisted in 
its having sufficient laxity to stretch around all that tho 
actor had in view, while its more obvious signification led 
not the mind of the hearer to any but ordinary transac¬ 
tions. 

Upon the approach of the Governor-General to the 
boundary of the Raja’s, dominions, that Prince went out 
to meet him, and, to render the compliment still more re¬ 
spectful, with a retinue unusually great. Not contented 
with a mere interview of form, the Raja pressed for a more 
confidential conversation. “ He professed,” says Mr. 
Hastings, “ much concern to hear that I was displeased 
with him, and contrition for having given cause for it 
assuring me that his Zemindary, and all that he possessed, 
were at my devotion ; and he accompanied his words by 
an action, either strongly expressive of the agitation of 
his mind, or his desire to impress on mine a conviction of 
his sincerity—by laying his turban on my lap-’ 
Hastings, according to his own account, treated the c e- 
elarations of the Raja as unworthy of his regard, and dis¬ 
missed him. . 

Mr. Hastings arrived in the capital of the Raja on the 
14th of August; earlier by some hours than tho Raja 
Im - if. Tho Raja communicated bis intention of wait- 



1 lie common letted it to the only other 
that gentleman publicly acknowledges. 


nvmi cr of Council, Mr. Whelcr, 
Narrative 13, Note.—W. 



MR. HASTINGS ARRESTS THE RAJA. 

ing upon him in the evening. But the Governor-General 
•sent his prohibition \ and at the same time directed him. 
to forbear his visits, till permission should be received. 
The resident was next morning sent to the Raja with a 
paper of complaints and demands. The Raja in reply 
transmitted, in the course of the day, a paper in which he 
endeavoured to make it appear that his conduct was not 
liable to so much blame as the Governor-General imputed ; 
nor deserved the severity of treatment which was be¬ 
stowed. The Governor-General, without any further 
communication, put him under arrest the following morn¬ 
ing ; and imprisoned him in his own house with a military 
guard. 

This is the point at which the reader should pause, to 
examine, by the rules of justice, the conduct of the 
parties /since to this time their actions were the offspring 
of choice ; afterwards, they became more the result of ne¬ 
cessity on both sides. 

Suppose the justice of the demand to have been ever so 
clear and certain ; suppose that the Raja had procrasti¬ 
nated, and endeavoured to evade the payment of his 
defined and est ablished tribute, which on the contrary he 
always paid with singular exactness ; suppose that im¬ 
portunity on each occasion had been requisite, and the 
delay of a few months incurred even in this case, where 
blame, if inability hindered not, might without dispute 
have been due, it will bo acknowledged, that the behaviour 
of the Governor-General would have be en harsh, precipi¬ 
tate, and cruel. Even the fines, and the soldiers would 
have been too hastily and vindictively applied to an offence, 
so common in India, and to which any consequences of 
importance are so little attached. The arrest, which to a 
man of rank is the deepest disgrace and injury, would 
have been an excess of punishment to a very considerable 
degree beyond the line of justice and humanity. If «o, 
how much must be supposed to be added to that excess, 
when it is considered that the demand itself was extra¬ 
ordinary, irregular, and liable to the imputation of injus¬ 
tice ; that some even of Mr. Hastings’ colleagues diluted 
the right of the Company to enforce any such demand; 
and that Mr. Hastings, though he declared that his opi¬ 
nion was in favour of the right, dared not to decide upon 
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it, but. in express terras left the question doubtful, and re¬ 
served the decision lor his superiors ? 

Mr. Hastings imposes a heavy burden upon a native 
Prince. His right, in point of law or justice is a matter 
of doubt. The Prince shows reluctance to submit to what 
he very naturally regards as oppression: and by some little 
and ordinary artifices he endeavours to elude the demand. 
To this reluctance and these little artifices, Mr. Hastings 
attaches the name of guilt. Having sufficiently attached 
to them the name of guilt, he holds it requisite that guilt 
should meet with punishment: and as it is the dignity of 
the state against which the offence has been committed; 
the dignity of the state, which is infinite, requires that 
punishment should be adequately severe. If this be jus¬ 
tice, a way may be found for inflicting any punishment 
justly at any timo, upon any human being. 

There are considerations, on the opposite side, which must 
not bo forgotten. Mr. Hastings, in his present exigency, 
might naturally expect assistance from the Raja. It was 
common for the tributary Princes of the country to be 
compelled to assist their .superiors in war. And it is 
probable that Mr. Hastings counted upon that assistance, 
when, in 1775, the agreement with the Raja was formed. 
It is, however, not a matter of doubt, that by the terms 
of that solemn compact, the Governor-General and his 
colleagues, whether they so intended or not, did surren¬ 
der and renounce all right to make any demand upon the 
Raja of such assistance, or of any emolument or service 
whatsoever beyond the amount of his annual tribute. 1 

Mr. Hastings, in contest with his accusers, endeavoured 
to lay the burthen of his defence upon the duties which 
in India a dependent ruler owes to the authority on which 
he depends. But if these duties, whatever thoy may be, 
are solemnly remitted by him to whom they are due, and 
the right to exact them is formally given up, the obli¬ 
gation is destroyed, and becomes as if it never had existed. 
That the words of the grant of the Rajah Cheyte Sing 
barred every demand beyond that of his tribute, and by 
consequence that which was now made, Hastings no 



1 This, a* 'Mentioned above, was cancelled by 
note.—W. 
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1 directly controverts. 1 He meets not the argument, 
because it could not be answered; lie endeavours to 
defeat it by other means ; by hiding it from observa¬ 
tion, while he sedulously directs the attention to different 
points. 2 
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1 The fonn of the words was affirmative and negative ; the first clause de¬ 
fining that which he was t > pay; the latter clause excluding by express decla¬ 
ration whatever was not dciined and sodded in the former. Ambiguity could 
not more effectually bo excluded. The first clause included his tribute, and 
nothing else ; the latter negatived whatever was not in the first clause, that 
is, whatc ver was not hi? tribute. The words to which reference is always 
made, are the words of the resolution of the Council. It is true, that the 
word ? of the Snnnud, which was afterwards actually granted, md which ought 
to have been exactly correspondent to the words of the resolution, were too 
indefinite to nx any thing whatsoever in favour of the K J.i. Hut this is one 
of the injuries which the Haja sustained; and cannot hu employed to justify 
the oppression which was grounded upon it; it is on the contrary, a heinous 
fraud, tor which the authors were justly accountable. And t:so words of the 
resolution ought to l>e the explanation, and the standard of what is left un¬ 
defined in the Sunnud. It is remarkable, that there was a great dc d of (Irre¬ 
gularity, and some suspicious circumstances, in the mode of making out the 
jjjeds, and performing the investment, l'hc Raja objected to the first forms. 
'I hey were altered. Other forms were adopted. And in the charges against 
Mr. Hi* tings, voted by the House of Commons, it,is stated, that neither the 
first set of deeds, nor the second set of deeds, were entered in the records, or 
transmitted to the Court of Directors. In fact, there is so much of the appear- 
an'-o ,,f improper design in these proceedings, that Mr. Burke scruples not to 
Ray, they “ give, by that complicated, artificial, and fraudulent management, 
as well as by his (Mr. Hostings; omitting to record that material document, 
strong reason to presume tiiar ho did even then meditate to make some evil 
uze of the deeds which he thus withheld from the Company, and which he did 
a.rerwards in reality make, when he found means and opportunity to Affect his 
6yd purpose.” The design was, however, probably, no worn) than to icav 
mmsclt a latitude of power with regard to tho Raja. But the indetinitencss of 
tnc Sunnud very ill agreed with the solicitude expressed in Council by the 
lyOYemor-General, in 1775, to exemptthe Raja from dependence, and all ohanco 
of encroachment on his power. It is also necessary to state, that Mr. Hastings 
avers he had no conccni in making out the Sunnuds. or omitting to record 
them ; that rhc>e practical operations belonged to tho Secretary of tho Baird, 
under the snperlntemlcneo of the majority, of which at this time he w as not a 
l’Urt; and that if there wus au\ misi <<uduri f that muj>.ril •• .u*u to answer for it. 
See Ida Defence on the Third Charge. 

2 Tho argument in the text and that In tho note, repeated after Burkr. 
rests upon cither an erroneous or a wilful confounding of v ry different things! 
Thore are no such words in the grant as are here assorted. The grunt con¬ 
tains no clause excluding, by express declaration, alfrduraands beyond the 
specified sum: there is but one grant, one Sunnud. that which wi s inly 
executed by the government, and accepted by Chcit Sing. Where then aru 
tho conditions to l>e found which the adversaries of Hastings choose to con- 
aider as conceded? Either in a Sunnud, granted by tho Vizir in 17^3, or in 
the resolutions of the Council. The former is declared to he < annulled by the 
Sunnud ut 177G; the latter were not final, and the public w.u.’.d v e ! - vn 

r 0 f them had they not been dragged into observation: and thu worst 
that cun be said of them is, that they were incoiu : lent w«th the measure 
final'v adopted. They afforded to Chcit Sing no ground of v mplaint. They 
had not b**en communicated to him to raise- hopes win h w. ro disappointed, 
lie knew of nothing but the tenns to which he acceded —for him there were 
no others, and none could therein c Irtivo been violated. Hastings may N* 
blamed for evading opposition, by acquiescing in purposed stipulations which 
he did not carry into t treed, but it is nut true that any hr. ach i-t m npftct was 
co in mitt- d. The Sunnud, the only authority that c. : b * apj to, remits 
no duties, relinquishes no rights, and annihilates no obligations,—W. 
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We must also be allowed to examine the rights which 
the custom of India gave to the Prince who received, 
over the Prince who afforded, the tribute. Far were they, 
indeed, from being of such a nature, as Mr. Hastings, for 
the benefit of his own exculpation, affirmed. By whose 
construction 'l By the habitual construction, by the pub¬ 
lic acts, of Mr. Hastings himself. The East India Company 
were the dependants of the Shah Aulum,and paid him a tri¬ 
bute. Did the East India Company hold themselves bound 
to obey every demand which the Emperor might choose 
to make upon them for assistance in his wars? Did 
they not treat him as a person to whose commands, or 
most urgent supplications, not the smallest attention 
was necessary 1 Did they not even treat him as a person 
toward whom they had no occasion to fulfil even the most 
solemn engagements ? Did they not, as soon as they 
pleased, refuse to pay him even his tribute for that part 
of his dominions which they continued to hold in 
his name 1 Did not their ally, the Nabob of Oude, in 
like manner depend upon the Emperor, and owe him 
tribute, which he never paid 1 Was he not even his Vizir i 
in other words, his chief minister and servant, and there¬ 
fore bound by a double duty to obey, to aid, and to 
protect him ? Did he, on these accounts, perform towards 
him the smallest act of service, or obedience l No one, 
than Mr. Hastings, better knew, that in India the obli¬ 
gation of the person who pays tribute to the person who 
receives it is deemed so very slight, as scarcely to be 
felt or regarded; and no man was more ready to act 
upon that principle, when it suited his purposes, than 
Mr. Hastings. The law of the strongest, indeed, was in 
perfect force; and whenever any party had the power 
to enforce obedience, it had no limit but that of his 
will. 1 

1 This argument is a complete vindication of Hastings’ proceeding*;. No 
doubt the 'uburdinate autiioriiii -1 of the Mohammedan kingdom of Delhi, in 
it* declining condition, were well enough disposed to withhold from the stale 
It just duos, whenever they thought themselves strr ed cnoiu'h to do so with 
impunity; but what does*1 he admission of this <»/t amount to?-~ftottoa 
justification of the subordinate, but tile condemnation of the principal; to 
evidence of extreme impolicy or helpless weakness, which relaxed irrecover¬ 
able the reins of authority, and prostrated the vneroign :t the feet of Ids 
bui'ject: \Y« it for the Governor < 0 ' Bengal t" imitate the hnbn il ty and folly 

of the Mogul, and allow refractory or 1 ebcUlous dependants to grow into dlspro- 

' ' . 

expected from such a policy, bu' luce of whu h tin empire of Delhi furnished 
so striking un illustration—the utter subversion oi the state?—W. 
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e relation in which the Company stood to the Raja, 
the one as sovereign, the other as subject, Mr. Hastings 
represented as conferring “an inherent right to impose 
such assessments as the Company thought expedient.” 


But, in that case, the compact into which the Company 
entered with the Raja, 1 that on no pretence whatsoever 
should any demand whatsoever be made upon him, be¬ 
yond the amount of his tribute, were a form of words 
totally destitute of meaning, or rather a solemn mockery, 
by which the Company gave security and assurance to 
the mind of the Baja, that they would take from him 
nothing beyond his tribute, excepting just as much, and 
just as often, as they pleased. 2 

Mr. Hastings, in his own justification, and after tho 
time when his conduct had produced the most alarming 
events, alleged the previous existence of designs, and even 
preparations, on the part of the Raja, traitorous and 
hostile to the Company. For the evidenco of those de¬ 
signs, Mr. Hastings presents his own naked assertion. 
But to that, in such circumstances, little value is to 
be attached. The assertion was also contradicted ; and 
by the man who best knew on what grounds it was made; 
by Mr. Hastings himself. It was contradicted, by his own 
actions, a better testimony than his words. So far from 
repairing to the capital of the Raja, as to a place where 
any danger was to be apprehended, he repaired to it as a 
place where he might commit the greatest outrage upon 
its sovereign without the smallest dread of opposition or 
revenge. 3 


1 There was no such compact - W. 

3 Mr. Francis at the time remarked; '* I did, from the first, express a doubt, 
whether we had strictly a right to increase our demands upon the Raja bevond 
the terms which we originally agreed to give him: which ho consented to; 
and which, as I have constantly understood it, were made the fund-i mental 
tenure by which he held his Zexnindary. If such demands can be h xn\isu\ 
upon him at the discretion of the superior power, he has no right *; he has no 
property; or at least he has no sect ! or. Instead of five lacks, let 

us demand fifty; whether he refuses, or Is unable to pay the money, t' . for¬ 
feiture of his Zemindary may be tho immediate consequence of it, un he 
can find meanB to redeem himself by a new treaty.” Minute in Council, 2dth 
.1778; Second Report, ut aimra, p. 30. 

3 The affidavits, appended to Mr. Hasting’ Narrative, instead of proving 
that uuy design of rebellion was on foot, prove the contrary; by showing the 
total w:tnt of a fount ition for the pretended *• qdcions. Mach testimony was 
given in defence to tins point on the trial. Il amounted, however, to nniiin# 
but a sbitcim m of rumours, or of equivocal appearances, or of the op inions of 
witnesses wb > believed that which they wished. (See printed Minutes of 
Evident e on the Benares Charge, p. 1601 to 1616 and 1664—17SB.) I.iou- 
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By Mr. Hastings tlie Baja was represented as having 
vast riches, which he ungratefully desired to wit 110 c. 
from the Company in their greatest distress. If the ac 
had corresponded with the assertion, it is not very allow¬ 
able, for a mere debt of gratitude, to prosecute a man to 
his ruin. Of the riches of the Baja, however, we look 
in vain for the proof; and the fancy of those riches 
was, in all probability nothing more than a part of that 
vain imagination of the unbounded opulence of India, 
which the experience of our countrymen might at a very 
early period have extinguished in their minds, but which 
their cupidity has, in spite of their experience, kept alive, 
to hurry them into many of the weakest and most ex¬ 
ceptionable of their acts. Of the Princes of India, there 
has not been one whom, after experience, they have not 
found to be poor; scarcely has there been any whom, 
before experience, they have not believed to be rich. 

Mr. Hastings endeavoured to strengthen his justifica¬ 
tion by chicaning about the quality of the Baja, or his 



tcuunt-Colonel Crabb, on the subject of the reports respecting the disaffection 
of the Rnja—(after the treatment which lie had received, the known existence 
of a caiu>e for dmlYection was very likely to be confounded with tin- .supposed 
existence of disaffection itself)--was asked by the Select Committee (Second 
Report, Appendix, No. 11 /,—V Whether there were any circumstances in tlio 
Company's situation at that time to conoid r those reports probable? He 
said. Not that ho knew of; reports were circulated one half-hour, and contra¬ 
dicted the next; aud no otic cun trace the origin.” Among the alleged proofs, 
was given, a recent augmentation of his 1 1 oops; of cavalry, to the amount of 
5000; (see the Evidence of Major Fairfax, Report, ut supra, Appendix No. 15); 
yet all the horse in his service, when he was obliged to take the held,amounted 
only to about 2000; see Hastings’ Narrative, ut supra, Dd. The same sort of 
suspicions, and the same sort of reports, existed against the Nabob of Qode; 
and with more probability, and with more danger, because he hod greater 
jvjwer. The < .<>.crnor-<j ; oral himself >uys, “ 1 had received sever 1 intima¬ 
tions imputing evil designs to the Nabob, and warning me to guard myself 
against the t• , and especially be careful that I did not expose myself to the 
fUlects nl coin c.iled treachery, by visiting him without a strong guard. Many 
circumstances favoured tins suspi<.ion. No sooner had the reu nion of thu 
Zemlndary (Benan*) manifested itself* tlum its contagion hid ant ly flew to 
Fyxabad—and »>• extensive terriiory lying on the north of »nc river Dewa, 
and Known t»y the names of Goorucpoor and Bareech. in the cuy ot Fysab&d, 
thv mother and grandmother of the Nabob openly espoused the party ot ( iu-yie 
Slog, cmh on raging a; d inviting people to enlist for his j-ervlce, and tliei: ser¬ 
vants took lip arms against the English. Two battalions of rt-gul ir seooyn in 
the Vizir’s service, under ice command of Lieutenant-Colonel iiaunay, who 
hid been intrusted with the charge of that distr. t, were attacked nnu sur¬ 
rounded in various place?, manv of them cut to pieces, and Colonel llannay 
himself, cn>« inp.:s'cd bj, mulUtudcs, narrowly escaped the same „»te. Hie 
Nabob Vixir was c!ur red with btlug pmy 1° the Inrngucs which liad pro¬ 
duced and fomented those dJtr irbiuiccs; u.. l the little account that he v eined 
»., make of thorn sorted to countenance u*e suspicion. ’ (Narrative, ut 
i-upra, Cc.) 
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dignity and rank. Mr. Hastings denied that lie was a 
sovereign prince: lie was only a Zemindar. Did this, 
however, change the nature of the compact, by which 
the Company had bound themselves to exact from this 
man, whether Prince or Zemindar, no more than his 
annual tribute ? Would Mr. Hastings have asserted, that, 
being a Zemindar, the Company had any better right 
to plunder him, than if he was a dependent Prince ? Had 
he been a subject, in the most unlimited sense of the 
word, would it have been anything else than plunder, 
not to have taxed him along with the rest of his fellow- 
subjects, but to have gone to him personally, and singly, 
and have taken from him by compulsion, whatever it 
was the pleasure of the exactor to take ? Would Mr. Hast¬ 
ings have undertaken to point out where the line of 
distinction between a Zemindar, and a dependant Prince 
was to be found] Was not every Zemindar that had 
ft large extent of territory and power, a dependent Prince ; 
and was not every Prince of a small extent of territory 
and power, a mere Zemindar ? What coidd constitute 
any man a sovereign Prince, if all the powers of govern¬ 
ment secured, without participation, to him and his heirs 
for evor, over a country surpassing the extent of con¬ 
siderable kingdoms,did not constitute the Baja of Benares 
a Prince ? But the father of the Baja, Bulwunt Sing, said 
Mr. Hastings, rose from tho condition of a petty Z min- 
dar. What had this to do with the question? Did any 
one, hotter than Mr. Hastings, know, that tho-- who 
acquired the station of dependant Princes in India uliuo>t 
uniformly ascended from the lowest origin ? Did the 
birth of Ahverdi Khan prevent him from being the Subah- 
dar of Bengal, and leaving liis heir in the state of a trihu¬ 
tary Prince ? 1 


: twr#K. ■- ■■ 

uSirttoMthetiUeof Zemindar. Mr. Hastin 
nothin*™;. • ■ ; ( a revolution. lhavoalway. 

“1 he expulsion of t-hejtt g„^ tin ., the „ , rf . c i, ani! e o r. lain! -renter. 

calli'il 1* so- , i, tj curious to contrast toe words of Mr. II idtnns 

removeable at “ ^.jon to exalt tl.o situation ol :tlie «<•■•: 

own a (tent. Major Scott, " IKI appear* to him, on.t certainly is, ns an 

''tnift. From tUi 1! tja. the 

Company receive 300,0001. strrltag jg^in IndlJeesMe «m«U’°t'> Ukk” 

the flftlt redort (p. 7) of the Select Committee, 
VOL. IV. T 
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Another of the allegations, upon which the defence was 
attempted, of the demands which Mr. Hastings made 
upon the Raja, and of the arrest of him for evasions of 
payment, was, that the police of the Raja’s dominions was 
very defective. It would have been difficult for his accuser 
to show in what part of India it was good. Three instances 
are adduced, on the complaint of Major Eaton, the English 
officer commanding at Buxar, in which the people of the 
country had behaved without respect to the English 
authority, and, in one instance, with violence to English 
sepoys, and even English officers. Upon this, remon¬ 
strance had been made to the Raja, and, though it is not 
alleged that he abetted his officers or people, yet he had 
not made redress, to the satisfaction of the offended party. 
On the 14th of December, 1780, the Supreme Council 
w r rote, commanding the Raja to make inquiry into one of 
the cases ; which, as there is no complaint to the con¬ 
trary, except that an answer had not been received on the 
17th of next month, it would appear that he did. And just 
seven months after the date of this letter, Mr. Hastings 
set out on the journey to inflict that punishment on the 
Raja which led to his ruin. 1 

Another extraordinary declaration of Mr. Hastings 
remains io be considered. “ I will suppose,” says he, “ for 
a moment, that 1 have erred — that I have acted with an 
unwarranted rigour towards Cheyte Sing, and even with 
injustice: let my motive be consulted.” Then follows 
the account of this motive, in the following words: “1 left 
Calcutta, impressed with the belief that extraordinary 
means, and those exerted with a strong hand, were neces¬ 
sary to preserve the Company’s interests from sinking 
under the accumulated weight which oppressed them. I 
saw a political necessity for curbing tho overgrown power 
of a great member of their dominion, and to make it con¬ 
tribute to the relief of their pressing exigencies. If I 
erred, my error was prompted by an excess of zeal for 
their interests, operating with too strong a bias on my 


1781. Yutno small portion of the evidence adduced for the defence cm Mr. 

tint 1 went to provi* tlutt the Kujn wv. a inert; Zemindar. Vide 
Bli'.utes of Evidence, ut supra.—M. 

»See preceding note. p. 301.—W. 

• ViUu Minutes of Evidence on the 'I nul, p. 1601. 
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judgment.” 1 Here some portion of the truth comes forth. BOOK V, 
The Company were in want of money. Tho Raja was sup- C n.\p. vu. 

posed to possess it. And since ho would not give what --— 

was demanded willingly, the resolution was formed to 1781. 
take it from him by force. The pretence, however, that 
his j)ower was overgrown — that is, from its magnitude an 
object of danger, was utterly groundless. In what respect 
had that power increased, during the short period of five 
years, from the time when Mr. Hastings and his colleagues 
confirmed and established his power, and when Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was so far from dreading it, that he wished to make 
it still more independent than it was really made ? By a 
small body of troops, hastily collected together, and 
wretchedly provided both with provisions and pay, the 
whole power of the Raja was, in a few days, and with but 
little bloodshed, completely subdued. And the military 
officers declared, that, even if the country had deliberately 
rebelled, a single brigade of the Company’s army would 
have sufficed for its reduction. 2 

Nor was the Governor-General so perfectly disinterested 
as he was desirous to make it appear. The whole power 
and emoluments of his office, over which he watched with 
so much jealousy and desire, were the powerful interests 
by which he was stimulated. He knew, under the senti¬ 
ments which prevailed at home, by what a slender and 
precarious tenour he enjoyed his place. He knew well 
that success or adversity would determine the question. 

He knew, that with those whom he served, plenty of 
money 3 was success; want of that useful article, adversity. 

1 GoTcmGr-General's Narrative, ut sup™, O, No. 1. 

2 See the Evidence of Lieutenant-Colun-.l Ciabb. Second lieport, ut si ">ra, 

Appeudi-x, No. 11. Observe the words of Mr. listings himself. “Tin trea- 
clicrv of Kaja Cbcytc Sin.; has compelled me to retreat to this phi -c, where I 

> reduce this Zonnn Uury ; a work 1 trust <\J no gnat dij’ijiuUy or tun: - 
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Ho found himself in extreme want of it. The treasure to 
which he looked, was the fancied treasure of the Raja; 
and he was determined to make it his own. If, under such 
circumstances as these, a zeal for the government which 
he served could sanctify his actions, then may Jefferies be 
regarded as a virtuous judge. 1 

On the very evening of the first day after the arrival of 
the Governor-General in the capital of the Raja, he gave 
liis commands to Mr. Markham, the Resident; who pro¬ 
ceeded the next morning, with a few of his orderlies, to 
the palace of the Raja ; and he thus reported to his em¬ 
ployer the result of his mission : “ The Raja submitted 
quietly to the arrest, and assured me, that whatever wero 
your orders, he was ready implicitly to obey: he hoped 
that you would allow him a subsistence; but as for his 
Zemindary, his forts, and his treasure, he was ready to lay 
them at your feet, and his life if required. lie expressed 
himself much hurt at the ignominy which he affirmed 
must bg the consequence of his confinement, and en¬ 
treated me to return to you with the foregoing submis¬ 
sion, hoping that you would make allowance for his youth 


ai,d leniency -would have effected the same objects 
SI 0f ^ tbe ob l cct of » magnitude araplv sufficient 

to jturttfy the n by whid> ft was accomplished.—W. 

. . , , represented his animosity a> inflamed bv the danger to 

vhu*h the detachment of Colonel Cumae In Sindias countrv 
H th ° Hftj “ "as, according to the statement of V,r. 

in.' 11 * 8 »* ? ti 5 ^ n f d se J v, y‘'“• iiut m llie place, Mr. Hastings ww 

inexcusable, if he left the subsistence of an army, in a dungeious ‘ ruation, 
to depend upon a supply which lie knew to be precarious. Besides, it is, by 
the Select Committee, in their Second Report, shown, from the comparison of 
tlie date?, that the distress of the army was not an effect of delay in the pay¬ 
ments ff tho lhija. And it is still furtiier shown by the Committee in their 
Kieveiith Report, that the present of two lues of rupees (23,00(V. -tirllng), 
which the Govern ir-Gencrul took from the Raja, he actually proposed to the 
Council on the 2 Mh of June, 1780, to employ (not representing It as money 
not his own) In supporting the detachment under Canine. The following arc 
J w of tbe word* of the Committee, “if the cause of Colonel Comae's 
lailnrc had 1 km n true, as to the sum which was the object of the public de¬ 
mand, the fuiluri could not ho attributed to th • Huja, when ho lmd mi the 
instant privately furnished at least 23,000/. to Mr. Hastings ; that Is. furnished 
the identical money which hi tells us (but carefully concealing the name of 
the giver) he had from the beginning destined, as he afterwards publicly 
offered, for this very expedition of Colonel C.tmw’s, '1 he complication of 
fraud and cruelty In this transaction admits <>;’ few parallels. Mr. Hastings, 
ni tin Council Board of Bengal, displays bimsi if us a zealous servant of tile 
Company, bountifully giving from -.is own fortune; and in his letier to the 
Directors (n lie ;• ys bi?n**_*lf), us going out >f tbe ordinary roads for their 
advantage; and all this on the credit of supplier derived irom the gift of a 
ni.m, whom he treats with the utmost severity, ami whom he accuses, in ties 
particular, of disaffection to the Company's cause and inured.” ibid p 7 
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inexperience, and, in consideration of his father’s 
name, release him from his confinement as soon as he 
should prove the sincerity of his offers, and himself 
deserving of your compassion and forgiveness.” 

This conversation had only been a few minutes ended, 
when a guard of two companies of sepoys arrived : the 
servants of the Raja were disarmed ; and he was left in 
charge of the officers. The sensation which this event 
produced in the minds of the people, was immediately 
seen. The government of the Baja, and of his father, 
Bui want Sing, had for many years afforded the people an 
uncommon portion of justice and protection ; and they 
had prospered under its beneficent care. Captain Harper, 
an officer of the Company, who had performed a great 
deal of service in that part of Hindustan, was asked in 
evidence, by the Select Committee, “ How the provinces 
of Benares and Gazeepore were cultivated, compared with 
those parts of Bahar which adjoin, and are only separated 
by the river Caramnassa? He said, The provinces of 
Benares and Gazeepore were more highly cultivated than 
any he ever passed through; and far superior to the ad¬ 
joining one of Bahar ; and that he attributed this compa¬ 
rative prosperity of those provinces to the industry of the 
inhabitants, and to the secure and lenient government 
they lived under.” 1 In consequouce, the family of the 
Baja was naturally beloved ; 2 and it sufficiently appears, 
from the affidavits 3 adduced by the Governor-General, 
that the English were, by the natives in those parts, in a 
peculiar manner detested. The confinement of their 
Prince was an act, which, un<hn- the ignominious light in 
which impfisonment is regarded bv the Indian*, they 
viewed as an outrage of the most atrocious description. 
The passions of the. people were inflamed ; and they 
flocked in crowds to the spot where their sovereign was 
confined. So little had any conception of resistance been 


* fteport on the ■■ ition of Toucher, &c., p. Ami the Govern or-General 
himself; in his Minute in Council, 12th of Jnno, 1775, declared that the Ze- 
mindary of the Ihija sow listed of “as rich and well cultivated a territory as 
anv district, per hups, of the same extent in India “ 
i There G no evidence to this <511'ct, and the fact donhiml: It ■ certain 
that no particular respect is felt by the people of Beiuifca for their memory: 
the editor has frequently hoard Chcit .San? and his father spoken of by the 
natives as robbers and oppressors. W. 

3 Appended to liis narrative. 
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BOOK Y. entertained, tliat tlie two companies of sepoys, who were 
chap. vii. placed on guard, had come without ammunition. As the 

— -intercourse of people increased, two additional companies, 

1781. with a supply of ammunition, were ordered to their sup¬ 

port. But before they arrived at the palace, all the 
avenues were blocked up; and a tumult arose, which 
soon led to bloodshed, and, at last, to a furious engagement 
between the people and the troops. The unfortunate con¬ 
sequence was, that the sepoys and their officers were 
almost all destroyed. On which side the acts of provoca¬ 
tion and violence began, does not sufficiently appear. 1 
The Rajah, during this confusion, escaped by a wicket 
which opened to the river, and, letting himself down tho 
bank, which was very steep, by turbans tied together, he 
escaped to the other side. The multitude immediately 
followed him across the river, and left the palace to be 
occupied by the English troops. 

That this assemblage of the people, and tho attack which 
they made upon the guard, was the fortuitous result of the 
indignation with which they were inspired, by the indig¬ 
nity offered to their priuce, and that it was in no degree uwing 
to premeditation and contrivance, was amply proved by 
the events. The Raja knew that Mr. Hastings was unat¬ 
tended by any military force ; and, if ho had acted upon a 
previous design, would not have lost a moment in securing 
his person. The Governor-General himself declares ; “ If 
Chevte Sing’s people, after they had effected his rescue, 
had proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding after 
him in a tumultuous manner, as they did, in his passage 
over the river, it is probable that my blood, and that of 
about thirty English gentlemen of my party, would have 
been added to the recent carnage: for they were about two 
thousand, furious and daring from tho easy success of their 
last attempt: nor could I assemble more than fifty regular 
and armed sepoys for my whole defence.”* Nothing was 

1 The Raja aborted, ami Mr. Hustings has nowhere contradicted, thut the 
provocation was ppven by the violence ami insolence of tho Knullsh and their 
agents. Hut his a -ertion, unless supported by clr.-mr.sUnci •», should not in 
such a CA5*: ITr towards proof.—M. How fit tic credit tho Raj"’* account 
deserves, is easily estimated. He &>scrta, in a P ttei to the Governor-General, 
that tho tumult bvan by the ^ ys firing on the i ooplc. “The people of tho 
Sirkar firs*, fin'd bulls from their guns, and discharged their ra ckets” £ 0 
one has eve.- disputed the fm ihat the Sepoys were first v.ut without aminu- 
rfitinn Narrative, App. 100. —W. 

- Narrative, ut supra. 
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Sssible to have said, more decisive of the character of 
a casual mob, led by the mere contingency of the moment, 
without foresight, and without an end. 

It was by no means worthy of a man of prudence and 
experience to have proceeded deliberately to a measure so 
likely to make a violent impression upon the minds of the 
people, without having made any provision whatsoever for 
preventing the unhappy effects which it tended to pro¬ 
duce. Mr. Hastings at first was able to assemble for his 
defence only six companies of Major PophanTs regiment, 
about sixty sepoys which he had brought with him from 
Buxar as a guard to his boat3, and a few recruits newly 
enlisted for the Resident’s guard; in all about four hun¬ 
dred and fifty men; and without provisions even for a 
single day. 

Ramnagur, was a fortified palace of the Raja, on the 
opposite side of the river, close to Benares. It was not 
expected that it could for any length of time resist the 
effect of artillery ; j^iid the resolution was taken of reducing 
it with all possible dispatch. The remaining four com¬ 
panies of Major Pop ham’s regiment of sepoys, with one 
company of artillery, and the company of French 1 angers, 
lay at Mirzapoor; and were ordered to march to Ramna¬ 
gur. Major Popham was destined to assume the command, 
as soon as all the troops intended for the service had arri¬ 
ved. But the officer, who in the mean time commanded 
the troops, was stimulated with an ambition of signalizing 
himself; and, without waiting for the effects of a cannon¬ 
ade, inarched to the attack of the palace through the nar¬ 
row streets of the town by which it was surrounded. In 
this situation the troops were exposed to a great variety 
of assaults, and after a fruitless opposition wore compelled 
to retreat. The commanding officer was killed ; a con¬ 
siderable loss was sustained; and an unfavourable im¬ 
pression "was made at the commencement of the struggle, 
which would have been a serious evil in a less trilling 


affair. 

The Governor-General now regarded himself as placed 
in imminent danger. Letter upon letter was written to 
the commandiug officers at all the military stations from 
bit was possible that timely assistance could be re¬ 
ceived. Few of these letters reached their destination; 
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for all the channels of communication were interrupted ; 
and so greatly were the people of the country animated 
against the English, that it was extremely difficult for any 
agent of theirs to pass without discovery and prevention. 
The contagion of revolt and hostility flew with unusual 
rapidity and strength. Not only did the whole of the dis¬ 
trict which owed the sway of the Baja fly to arms, the very 
fields being deserted by the husbandmen, who voluntarily 
flocked to his standards and multiplied his ranks : but one 
half of the province of Oude is by the Governor-General 
affirmed to have been in a state of as complete rebellion 
as Benares. Even the British dominions themselves 
aftorded cause of alarm ; many of the Zemindars of Bahar 
had exhibited symptoms of disaffection : and the Governor- 
General received reports of actual levies, in that province, 
for the service of Cheyte Sing. The danger was exceed¬ 
ingly augmented from another source. The Governor- 
General was entirely destitute of money ; and affirms, that 
the whole extent of both his treasure and his credit 
exceeded not three thousand rupees ; while the troops 
were all four months, and some of them five months, in 
arrear . 1 

He was alarmed with the prospect of an attack from 
llamnagur, which report described as about to take place 
in the night. ITis situation at Benares was regarded, by 
himself, and by his military officers, as not defensible ; and 
he resolved to make his escape to the strong fortress of 
Chunar. He secretly quitted the city, after it became dark, 
leaving the wounded sepoys behind ; and arrived in safety 
at the place of his retreat. 

Though the letters of the Governor-General reached not 
Colonel Morgan who commanded at Cawnporo, yet some 
intelligence travelled to him of the disorder which had 
arisen ; and with promptitude and decision he ordered the 
principal part of the force which he commanded to inarch. 
The requisition both for money and for troops, which had 
been despatched to Lucknow, was happily received : and 
was promptly obeyed. About the middle of September, 
one lack and a half of rupees had been received, and a force 
was now collected deemed sufficient for the accompliali¬ 
ment of the enterprise. 

* See his letter to Mr. Wheler, ApJ)cii.lix to his Narrative, No. 127. 
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The Raja had endeavoured to make his peace from the BOOK V. 
moment of his escape. He had written letters, in which chap. vii. 

he declared his sorrow for the attack which had been -- 

made upon the soldiers of the guard, and for the blood H81. 
which had been spilt; protested his own innocence with 
regard to the effects which had taken place, and which he 
affirmed to have arisen solely from the casual violence of 
the multitude, inflamed by the insolence of an English 
agent ; and professed his readiness to submit with implicit 
obedience to whatever conditions the Governor-General 
might think fit to impose. Not contented with repeating 
his letters, he made application through every person on 
whose influence with the English ruler ho thought ho 
might depend ; through one of the gentlemen of his party ; 
through Can too Baboo, his confidential secretary ; and 
through Hyder Beg Khan, one of the ministers of the 
Nabob Vizir. All his applications Mr. Hastings treated as 
unsatisfactory and insincere ; and,deigned not to make to 
them so much as a reply. Tho Raja collected his forces, 
and appealed by a manifesto to the princes of Hindustan. 

He was reported, truly or falsely, to bo also venting tho 
most extravagant boasts of the ruin which he meant to 
bring down upon the English ; though he totally abstained 
from all operations not purely defensive, and in his lettere 
to the Governor-General appealed to his forbearance, as a 
proof of his desire to rotain his obodience. In the mean 
time he sustained several partial attacks. On the 2l)th of 
August a considerable body of his troops, who occupied a 
post at Seeker, a small fort and town within ^ight of 
Ohunar, were defeated, and a seasonable booty in grain 
was procured. On the 3rd of September a detachment was 
formed to surprise the camp at Patoeta, about seven miles 
distant from Chunar. But the enemy were on their guard, 
and received the party in good order, at the distance of 
a mile beyond their camp. They fought with a steadiness 
and ardour which disconcerted the sepoys and were begin¬ 
ning to produce disorder, when an attack, made with great 
gallantry upon their guns, by the two companies of gre¬ 
nadiers, induced hem to leave the field with four of their 
cannon to the victors. 

Pateeta was a large town surrounded by a rampart of 
earth, which extended a considerable way beyond tho 
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to the adjoining hills. It had also a small square 
built of stone, fortified with four round towers, a 
high rampart, and a great ditch. The principal force of 
the enemy was collected at this place, and at Lutteefpoor, 
a large stone fort, surrounded with hills and a wood, at 
the distance of about fourteen miles from Chunar. The 
strength cf both consisted mostly in the difficulty with 
which they were approached. According to the plan of 
operations, which the English had arranged, Ramnagur 
was first to be assailed, both as it was the place where 
their arms had met with a disgrace, and because reduction 
of it would restore possession of the capital, and redeem 
their credit with the public. Several days were spent, in 
conveying battering cannon and mortars, with other prepa¬ 
rations for a siege, to the camp of Major Popham, which 
was placed before the town. In the mean time one of the 
natives represented that it would be extremely dangerous 
to allow time to the enemy to strengthen themselves at 
Pateeta and Lutteefpoor; that the approaches to both 
were strongly guarded ; and that those to Lutteefpoor, in 
particular, could not be forced but with a serious loss; 
that even if Lutteefpoor were reduced, the object w r ould 
nth be attained, because the enemy could immediately 
gr.m the pass of Sukroot, which was behind, and there 
maintain themselves against any forco which could assail 
them. He, therefore, recommended an attempt to gain 
possession of the pass by surprise, to which he undertook 
to conduct a part of the army by an unknown road ; and 
the more to distract the enemy, he advised that an attack 
should at one and the same time be conducted agidust 
Pateeta. His representation was favourably received ; 
Major Popham, with the quick discernment and decision 
on which so much of military success depends, immedi¬ 
ately acknowledging the excellence of the plan. The army 
was divided into two parts, of which that which was des¬ 
tined for Sukroot began thoir march, under command of 
Major Crabb, about an hour before midnight, on the 15th 
of the month ; and that for Pateeta, conducted by the 
commanding officer, Major Popham, about three o’clock 
on the following morning. 

Ho found the works of Pateeta strong, and the approach 
more hazardous than lie had anticipated. lie had marched 




town, 
chapTvii. fort, 
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^witfiout his battering cannon or mortars. They were sent 
for, but made little impression. Apprehensive lest further 
delay should frustrate the attempt at Sukroot, he resolved 
to make an assault on the morning of the 20th. On that 
very morning the other division of the army arrived, 
through ways nearly impracticable, at a village about two 
miles from the pass. Major Roberts led the storming 
party at Pateeta, which hardly met with any resistance. 
After a slight stand at the outer entrenchment, the enemy 
fled through the fort, and the English soldiers followed 
without opposition. The pass at Sukroot was guarded by 
a body of men with three guns, who made a stout defence, 
but after a considerable loss, fled through the pass, in 
which the English encamped for the remainder of the day. 
The intelligence of the loss of Pateeta, and of the pass, 
was carried at nearly the same time, to Lutteefpoor, to the 
Raja. lie now, it is probable, began to despair. About 
four o’clock on the same day he fled from Lutteefpoor, and 
proceeded with a few followers to the fort of Bidgcgur, 
which was his last resource. His army disbanded them¬ 
selves ; and “ in a few hours, the allegiance of the country,” 
says the Governor-General, u was restored as completely, 
from a state of universal revolt, to its proper channel, as 
if it had never departed from it.” 

The Governor-General made haste to return to Benares, 
where the formation of a new government solicited his 
attention. To quiet the minds of the people, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued, offering pardon to all, with the exception 
of Cheyte Sing and his brother. A grandson of the Raja 
Bulwant Sing, by a daught er, was selected as the future 
‘Raja ; and as his years, nineteen, or his capacity, appeared 
to disqualify him for the duties, his father, under the title 
of Naib, was appointed to perform them in his name. 
Two important changes; however, were produced iu the 
condition of the Rajah. His annual tribute was raised to 
forty lacs of rupees; and the police, with the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the city of Benares, and the 
criminal jurisdiction of the whole country, was taken out 
of his hands. It was alleged that they had been wretch¬ 
edly administered under his predecessor: and it was 
either not expected, or not desired, that he should be the 
author of an improvement. A separate establishment 
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was erected for each, and the whole was placed under the 
superintendence of a native officer, who was denominated 
the Chief Magistrate of Benares, and made responsible to 
the Governor-General and Council. The power ot the 
mint was also withdrawn from the Baja, and intrusted to 


the resident at his court. 

After possession was taken of Lutteefpoor, the army 
lost no time in marching to Bijygur. The Baja did not 
wait for their arrival, but fled for protection to ono of the 
Bajas of Bundelcund, “ leaving, w says Mr. Hastings, “ his 
wife, a woman of an amiable character, his mother, all the 
other women of his family, and the survivors of the 
family of his father Bulwant Sing, in the fort.” Mr. 
Hastings cuts very short his narrative of the transac¬ 
tions at Bijygur, and only remarks, that it yielded by 
capitulation on the 9th of November. These transactions 
were not omitted by him, because they were devoid of 
importance. The Banee, that is, the widow of the de¬ 
ceased Baja, Bulwant Sing, endeavoured, before she 
opened the gates of the fort, which had been her own 
peculiar residence, to stipulate for some advantages, and 
among them for the safety of her own pecuniary and other 
effects ; representing her son, os having carried along with 
him whatever belonged to himself. 1 Mr. Hastings mani- 


1 The allegation, though it was possible tli.it it might not be true, was at 
any rate highly probable. V/hat he t> ok away, Mr. Hastings describes in T, ie 
following pompous terms; “ Amuch treasure as his elephants and camels 
could carry, which is reported to me to have consisted of one lack ofuiohrs, 
and fifteen or sixteen of silver, besides jewels to an unknown amount." There 
could be no reason for his leaving behind any p.irt of what belonged to him. 
“If he took as much as his elephants and camels could carry; ’ and if it 
amounted only to what the Governor-General is pleased to represent, the ltaja 
must have incn badly provided with leasts of burden, as the value of his 
Jewels was “ unknown,** that is to say, no estimate was put upon th« nj by ru¬ 
mour, it was probably known t<» be small; since rumour seldom fails to give a 
name to the. amount of any portion of wealth, which, from hlamugnitiMU . it is 
led to admire. Besides, it hus never been found, when the exaggerations of 
the fancy v..*re suppressed, by the real discovery of the facts; that the value ot 
the Jewels of these eastern orifices was very great. And. moreover, the Kaja 
of IJenurC'' was nut a pi tty Prince; a* cording to Mr. Hastings, a me re middle¬ 
man, foe collecting the Company's rents; no prince at all; an 
could have had no great superfluity of wealth to bestow upon Jewels, '''el¬ 
and above all which, his family had enjoyed their date only tor some years of 
Ids father's life, and five or six of his own. l’> it any gr^at accumt anon of 
j wels in any family was seldom the purchase ot few years,. J nt the collec¬ 
tion of several generations. And still further, u is to be consulted, that nei¬ 
ther the K ju nor his father had ever enjoyed the wimlc of tncir revenues; 
but had always paid a large n ibntc, either wl tno Nabob of Gude, or to the 
English; und wc<e subject moreover to the drum, both ot wars and of 
< . . .. : it ongl likewise t» be taken into the account, at they had con¬ 

tented tlieirc.clvcs with moderate imposts upon the people, who were rich; 
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fested a desire to have her despoiled. What is more BOOK Y. 
remarkable, in his letters to the commanding officer, he chap. vii. 

employed expressions which implied that the plunder of —3 - 

those women was the due reward of the soldiers ; expres- 1<81, 
sions which suggested one of the most dreadful outrages, 
to which in the conception of the country, a human being 
could be exposed. The very words of the letter ought to 
he produced, that no inference may be drawn from it 
beyond what they evidently support. “ I am this instant 
favoured with yours of yesterday.' Mine of the same date 
has before this time acquainted you with my resolutions 
and sentiments respecting the Ranee. I think every 
demand sh; has made to you, except that of safety and 
respect for her person, is unreasonable. If the reports 
brought to me are true ; your rejecting her offers, or any 
negociation with her, would soon obtain your possession of 
the fort, upon your own terms. I apprehend that she will 
contrive to defraud the captors of % a considerable part of 
the booty, by being suffered to retire without examination. 

But this is your consideration, and not mine. I should be 
be very sorry that your officers and soldiers lost any part 
of the reward to which they are so well entitled; but I 
cannot make any objection, as you must bo the best judge 
of the expediency of the promised indulgence to the 
Ranee. What you have engaged for, I will certainly 
ratify; but as to permitting the Ranee to hold the pergun- 
nah of Hurlak, or any other, without being subject to the 
authority of the Zemindar, or any lands whatever, or 
indeed making any condition with her for a provision I will 
never consent to it .” 1 It was finally arranged that the Ranee 
should give up the fort, with all the treasure and effects 
contained in it, on the express condition, along with 


that is, had never been oppressed by rents severely screwed up. It is further 
evident, :hut if the Kuj:> had carried much wealth away with him, it must 
have somewhere afterwards appeared.—M. 

: it some was taken away is certain. From 250,000/. to 300,000/. was 
found in the fort. This is enough to invalidate the Raja's pleas of poverty 
■when called upon for a contribution of 50,000/.—\V. 

1 It is remarkable, that of the inferences which are drawn from this letter, 
. Burke, is in his Third •• M no notice whatsoever is taken 

by Mr. II istin^s in his Answer to thht Ch.ir^ or indeed of any tbi r relative 
to the surrender of liijvcvr, and the fate of toe prise-money.—M. 

It did not deserve a reply. Any examination which could have been in¬ 
tended, was of course of a public u.itlire only, applying to the bn . j igi and 
effects of the Rnuee, not to her person.—W. 
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terras of safety, that the persons of herself and the other 
females of her family should be safe from the dishonour of 
search. The idea, however, which was suggested in the 
letter of Mr. Hastings , u that she would contrive to defraud 
the captors of a considerable part of the booty, by being 
suffered to retire without examination,” diffused itself but 
too perfectly among the soldiery ; and when the Princesses, 
with their relatives and attendants, to the number of three 
hundred women, besides children, withdrew from the 
castle, the capitulation was shamefully violated; they 
were plundered of their effects ; and their persons other¬ 
wise rudely and disgracefully treated by the licentious 
people and followers of the camp. 1 One is delighted for 
the honour of distinguished gallantry, that in no part of 
this opprobrious business the commanding officer had any 
share. He leaned to generosity, and the protection of the 
Princesses, from the beginning. His utmost endeavours 
were exerted to restrain the outrages of the camp; and 
he represented them with feeling to Mr. Hostings, who 
expressed his “ great concern hoped the offenders would 
be discovered, obliged to make restitution, and punished ; 
and directed that recompense should be made to the 
sufferer, “ by a scrupulous attention to enforce the per¬ 
formance of the remaining stipulations in her favour.” * 
The whole of the treasure found in the castle, of which 
the greater part did probably belong to the Ranee, and 
not to the Raja, amounted to 23,27,813 current rupees. 
1 he whole, therefore, of the treasure which the exiled 
Prince appears to have had in hand, not only to defray the 
current expenses of his government, but also to advance 
regularly the Company’s tribute, was so far from answer¬ 
ing to the hyperbolical conceptions or representations of 
the Governor-General, that it exceeded not the provision 


The authority referred to, sanctions no such exaggerated statement as 
that of the text. Hastings writes, 41 It gives me great concern that the licen¬ 
tiousness of any persons under your command Should have given cause to 
complain of the infringement of the smallest article of the capitulation in fa* 
vour of the mother of Cheyte Sing and h« r dependants.” No other authority 
for the disgra etui treatment of the princesses by the licentious followers of 
the camp 1 been found. That they r-r rather their attendants were sub¬ 
jected to jierson&l search, is possible, and tins may have boen the subject of 
complaint-- the .reherj were female.-*. “ Resolved :—that ten gold mohnrs 
he given to eu h of the four female so ir hers." Proceedii 0 s at a Committee 
ot OfliaTB, Tenth Report, \V. 

9 Sue liLs Letter,Teem Report, Sciei t Committee, Appendix, Iso. 3. 
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a prudent Prince would have thought it always 
necessary to possess. 

The army proceeded upon the obvious import of the 
words of the Governor-General in the letter, in which he 
seemed to desire, that they should not allow the female re¬ 
lations of the Raja to leave the fort, without the examination 
of their persons. They concluded, that the whole of the 
booty was “the reward to which they were so well 
entitled,” and divided it among themselves. 1 * Among the 
Practical conclusions deducible from his letter, it appears 
that this, at least, the Governor-General did not wish to 
receive its effect. He endeavoured to retract the permis¬ 
sion which the army had inferred ; and, by explaining 
away the terms which he had used, to recover the spoil 
for the exigencies of his government. The soldiers, how¬ 
ever, both officers and men, refused to surrender what 
they had, upon the faith of the Governor-General, appro¬ 
priated. Failing in this attempt,*he endeavoured to pre¬ 
vail upon the army, in the way of loan, to aid the Com¬ 
pany with the money, in its urgent distress. Even to this 
solicitation they remained obdurate. When Major Fair¬ 
fax, in his examination before the Select Committoe of the 
House of Commons, was asked, “whether the officers 
assigned any reason for refusing to obey the requisition of 
Mr. Hastings ? he said, he heard it was, because the Rohilla 
prize-money had never been paid.” 3 Mr. Hastings was 
therefore, not only frustrated as to every portion of that 
pecuniary relief which ho expected from the supposed 
treasures of the Raja Cbevto Sing ; he added to the bur¬ 
den, under which the Company was ready to sink, the 
expense which was incurred in subduing the revolt. 

It is but justice to the Court of Directors to record the 


1 In a letter to the commanding officer, without date, but supp led by the 
Select Committee to have been written earK in November (vide Tomb Jijpuri. 
App.No. 3) Iho Governor-General's words were atill m-ire precise, with regard 
to the l> H ty. “It' she (the Begum) complies, as \ expect she v. ill, it ... . bo 
your part to secure the fort, and the property it contains, for the benefit of 

yourself and detachment.” 

3 Second lie port, ut supra, Appendix, No. 15. “ Being asked, whether lids 
was the sole reason? he said, it was. Being asked, whether uu did n< a 
it alleged; that a promt wa» claimed * y tlie others from Mr. Ha-dm that 
the prize-money, In the Uohilla war, when Uken, shonld Iw the pro|ierty of 
tiie captors? he said, h; never heard of a promise pro* loos to the capture; 
tut he has heard that Mr. Hastings, after the prise-money was divided, pro¬ 
mised, that it they would deliver it up, government would distribute it, in tho 
manner they should thiuk most proper." 
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resolutions, in which, they expressed their opinion of the 
conduct pursued by their principal servant in India, 
towards the unfortunate Raja of Benares : 

“That it appears to this Court, that on the death of 
Suja-ad-dowla, 1775, a treaty was made with his successor, 
by which the zemindary of Benares, with its depen¬ 
dencies, was ceded in perpetuity to the East India Com¬ 
pany : 

“ That it appears to this Court, that Raja Cheyte Sing 
was confirmed by the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal, in the management of the said zemindary (subject 
to the sovereignty of the Company) on his paying a certain 
tribute, which was settled at sicca rupees 22,66,180; and 
that the Bengal government pledged itself that the free 
and uncontrolled possession of the zemindary of Benares, 
and its dependencies, should be confirmed and guaranteed 
to the Raja and his heirs for ever, subject to such tribute, 
and that no other demand should be made upon him, nor 
any kind of authority or jurisdiction exercised within the 
dominions assigned to him, so long as he adhered to the 
terms of his engagements : 

“That it appears to this Court, that the Governor- 
General and Council did, on the 5th of July, 1775, recom¬ 
mend to Raja Cheyte Sing, to keep a body of 2000 horse ; 
but at the same time declared there should be no obliga¬ 
tion upon him to do it: 

“That it appeal's to this Court, that Raja Cheyte Sing 
performed his engagements with the Company, in the 
regular payment of his tribute of sicca rupees 22 , 66,180 : 

“ That it appears to this Court, that the conduct of the 
Governor-General towards the Raja, while he was at 
Benares, was improper ; and that the imprisonment of his 
per-on, thereby disgracing him in the eyes of his subjects, 
and other- was unwarrantable, and highly impolitic, and 
may tend to weaken the confidence which the native 
princes of India ought to have in the justice and modera¬ 
tion of tho Company’s government.” 

That the conception, thus expressed by tho Court of 
Directors, of the severed facts which constituted the great 
circumstances of the case, was correct, the considerations 
adduced in the preceding pages appear to place beyond 
tin roach of dispute. Tho sensibility which, in his answer, 
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Listings shows to the inferences which they present, 
is expressed in the following words : “ I must crave leave 
to say, that the • terms, improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitic, are much too gentle, as deductions from 
such premises.” History, if concealment were not one of 
the acts by which truth is betrayed, would, out of tender¬ 
ness to Air. Hastings, suppress the material part of that 
which follows, and which he gave in hi3 defence : 

* I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself, 
that the free and uncontrolled possession of the zemindary 
of Benares, and its dependencies, should be confirmed and 
guaranteed to the Raja and his heirs for ever: 

“ I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself that 
no other demand should be made upon him, nor any kind 
of authority or jurisdiction, within the dominions assigned 
Him, so long as he adhered to the terms of his engage¬ 


ment : 

“ I deny that I ever required him to keep up a body of 
2000 horse, contrary to the declaration made to him by 
the Governor-General and Council, on the 5th of July, 
1775, that thero should be no obligation to him to do it: 

“My demand (that is, the demand of the Board) was 
not that he should maintain any specific number of horse, 
but that the number which he did maintain should be 
employed for the defence of the general state : 

“ I deny, that Raja Cheyte Sing was bound by no other 
engagements to the Company, than for the payment of his 
tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 : 

“ He was bound by the engagements of fealty and abso¬ 
lute obedience to every order of the government which he 
served. 

“ I deny that the Raja Cheyte Sing was a native Prince 
of India” 1 


1 On equal grounds might the denial have been set up, that the Companv 
held the dignity of a prince of India. ihe\ were not only the subj 
Shah Auluns but the subjects of tin Nabob of Itaugal; and according to tiio 
doctrine of Mr. Hastings, “ bound by the engagements of fealty, and absfol-.no 
obedience to every order of the government which they served.” Hear what 
the Governor-General and Council themselves declare respecting their sub- 
oraeuito rotations io that Nabob, in their secret letter (Second Report, ut 
supra, p. 22). 3rd August, ITT-"). “In the treaties entered into with the lu"> 
Vizir, in the wars 1765, 1770. the Company’s representatives note l as j ni- 
tisrie* from the Nabob Nujum ul Dowlah, end l 

bowltih.” Hastings's plau of defence was this: To avail himself of the in- 
definiteness and uncertainty which surrounded every right, and every con¬ 
dition in hi in ; and out of that to manufacture to himself a right of unbonded 
VOL. IV. U . 
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Mr. Hastings says, “I forbear to detail the proof 
these denials and as the pleas involved in them coincide 
with those allegations of his which have been examined 
above, it is only necessary to refer to what has there been 
adduced. 1 The Court of Directors, notwithstanding their 
condemnation of the treatment which the Raja had re¬ 
ceived, and notwithstanding the manner in which, by a 
train of unhappy circumstances, the trial of arms was 
forced upon him, thought proper to declare, that his 
dethronement and proscription were justified by the war. 2 

It was shortly after his retreat to Chunar, that the 
Governor-General received from Colonel Muir the intelli¬ 
gence, that Mahdajee Sindia had offered terms of peace. 
This was an event, calculated to afford him peculiar satis¬ 
faction. One of the ostensible objects of his journey was? 


despotism. There is one remark, however, to which lie is, in justice, entitled ; 
that this indefiniteness, and the iatitude of authority, the exercise of which 
was, in the practice of the country, never hounded by anything hut power, 
constituted a snaro into which it was very difficult not to fall. It is also to bo 
remembered, that it is one tiling to act under the casual and imperfect in¬ 
formation of the moment of action, agitated by the passions which the cir¬ 
cumstances themselves j * tiling to sit in judgment 

upon those act?, at a future period, when all tho evidence is fully before us, 
illu**i ited by the events which followed, and when we are entirely free from 
the disturbance of tho pa ions which the scenes themselves excite. It is the 
business of hist* ry, to exhibit actions as they really are; but the candid and 
ju-d will make nil the allowance fpr the actors, of which the case will admit. 
V ith regard to Mr. Hastings, it ought to be allowed, that the difficulties under 
; it he expected to betray any but a 

very extraordinary man into expedients for relief which would not always 
hear examination. Mr. Hastings deserves no hypocritical tenderness with 
regard to the instances in which he violated the rules of Justice or of policy ; 
but he deserves credit, in considerable, and perhaps a large degree, for having, 
in his situation, violated them so rarely.—M. I he case which is here under 
review, was one in which there was no violation of justice or policy. Justice 
and policy both demanded the punishment of a disaffected dependant, nnd it 
was matter of urgent policy to draw forth all tlio resources of the stute, when 
tin stale as is universally admitted, was in imminent peril. Cheit Sing was 
quit nbic to afford the nn.wt important services to his Government, und lie 
with'. Id them. He deserved no lenity. For his expulsion, ho had to thank 
cither his own treachery, or the muherect : al of his followers. A few pro¬ 
fessions of regret for the pa?t, und the proffer of a few lacs of rupees, would 
no d iibt have preserved his Zcniindary and prevented an act of atrocity that 
left him without tin* slightest claim on the forbearance of the Government. 
It is possible that Hastings acted with unnecessary rigour in bis first commu¬ 
nications with the Ucja at Benares, but this was an error of judgment not 
dr“*rving of impeachment.—W. 

1 Vide Supra, p. 233—40. 

2 'i he official documents relative to this passage of the history of India are 

found, in a most voluminous state, in those parts of the Minutes of Evidence 
on Mr. Hastings’ trial, • ; . i 

Keport of the S leet Committee of the House of Common.*;, (1731) and its 
Appendix ; in the Third of the Articles of Charge, and Answer to it, with the 
Papers 1 ! :.r by the iloM.se of Commons to elucidate that part of tho 
accusation. 
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to confer with the Minister of the .Raja of Berai’, who was 
expected to meet him at Benares ; and, through the influ¬ 
ence of the government of that country, to accelerate the 
conclusion of a peace. That Minister, however, died, before 
the arrival of Hastings; and the loss of his intervention 
rendered the pacific intentions of Sindia more peculiarly 
gratifying. So far back as February, 1779, the Presidency 
of Bombay had recommended the mediation of Sindia, as 
that which alone was likely to render any service. The 
Colonel immediately received his instructions for a treaty, 
on the terms either of mutual alliance, or of neutrality ; 
and either including the Peshwa, or with Sindia indi¬ 
vidually. If it included the Peshwa, the Colonel was 
authorized to cede every acquisition, made during the war, 
except the territory of Futteh Sing Guicowar, Lahar, and 
the fortress of Gualior ; and to renounce (but without the 
surrender of his person) the support of Ragonaut Rao. He 
was instructed to retain Bassein, if it were possible, even 
with the surrender, in its stead, of all the territory (Salsette 
with its adjacent island and the moiety of Baroach ex¬ 
cepted,) ceded by the treaty of Colonel Upton ; but not to 
allow Bassein itself to be any obstruction to the conclu¬ 
sion of peace. 

When the separate treaty was concluded with Sindia, 
■who undertook to mediate with the Mahratta powers, the 
Governor-General, who had not yet departed from Benares, 
sent Mr. Anderson and Mr. Chapman ; the former to the 
court of Sindia, with full powers to negotiate and conclude 
a peace with tho Poonah government; the latter to the 
court of the Raja of Berar, to perform what was in his 
power towards the accomplishment of the same object. 

The business was uot very speedily, nor very easily con¬ 
cluded. The Poonah ministers, solicited for peace by the 
three English Presidencies at once, 1 though they were 
somewhat shaken in their opposition, by the defection of 
Sindia from the war, by the steadiness with which the 


1 About the same time that the proposals for a pence wore sent from Bomba? 
and Bengal, a letter was addressed to the Peshwa. in tin .i enr :• lines of l.od 
Macartaev,SIr Kvro O Mr. 

the Vakeel of Mohammed A!i, at Boonuii, expressing their wi-h (Vr yeuee. tho 
moderation of the Compton-, and the dc>ire of the nation to conclude a firm 
and lasting treaty: a \>- it-.cdiiu* wholly unauthorized, contrary to the ex¬ 
isting constitution of : i • Govern me at of India, and only cuU id ited to obstruct 
the negotiation. Dull. ii. 455.—W. 
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English sustained themselves against Ilyder, by the facility 
chap. vn. with which they had subdued the Raja of Benares, and 

-- the vigour with which they carried the war almost to the 

1781. gates of Poonah, were yet encouraged by the pressure 
which the English sustained, and still more, perhaps, by 
the eagerness which they manifested for peace. 

Colonel Goddard, not yet informed of the steps which 
had been taken by Mr. Hastings for urging the business 
of peace with the Poonah ministers, deemed it necessary 
in pursuance of the powers for treating and concluding, 
with which he was invested, to commenco a formal nego¬ 
tiation. And he gave the requisite commission to Mr. 
Watherstone, who arrived at Poonah on the 14th of 
January, 1782. 

The cunning of the Poonah Ministers taught them the 
advantage of negotiation with two ambassadors, acting 
under separate commissions ; who, by the desire of attain¬ 
ing the object for which they were sent, might be expected 
to bid against one another, and give to the Mahrattas the 
benefit of an auction in adjusting the terms uf peace. 
They pretended, therefore, to be puzzled with two sets of 
powers : though they laboured to retain Col. Watherstone, 
after he was recalled. 1 They put on the forms of distance ; 
and stood upon elevated terms. Sindia, too, who meant 
to sell Ins services to tho English very dear, was displeased 
at the commission sent to solicit i ho interference of tho 
government of Berar. Tho extensive sacrifices, however, 
which the English consented to make, the nnsteadfast 
basis on which the power of the leaders of Poonah was 
placed, and the exhausted state of the country, from the 
long continuance of its internal struggles, as well as the 
drain produced by the English war, triumphed over all 
difficulties; a cessation of hostilities was effected early 
in March ; and a treaty was concluded on the 17th of 
May. 

Not. only the oilier territories which the English had 
acquired during the war, but Bassein itself, the city also 
of Ahmedabad, and all the country in Guzerat which had 
been gained for Putty Sing, were given up ; and the two 

1 Their wish to retain this officer was, however, part of a policy not appre¬ 
ciated by tho author : the minh-u rs .• t o PoMva would have willingly con¬ 
cluded u, peace without biudia’s mediation. Dud, ii. 45G.—W’. 
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brothers, the Giiicowars, were placed in the same situa¬ 
tion, both with respect to one another, and with respect to 
the Pesliwa, as they stood in previous to the war. Even 
of the territory, which had been confirmed to them by the 
treaty of Colonel Upton, the English agreed to surrender 
their pretensions to a part (yielding annually three lacs 
of rupees), which had not yet come into their possession 
when the war was renewed. And all their rights in the city 
and territory of Baroach, valued at 200,000£. a year, were 
resigned, by a separate agreement, to Sindia and his heirs 
for ever. To Sindia was also given up, by the liberty of 
seizing it, the territory, including the fort of Gualior, of 
the Rana of Gohud ; who had joined the English, but, as 
usual in India with the petty princes, who choose their 
side from the hope of protection on the one hand, and tho 
dread of plunder on the other, had been neither very able 
nor very willing, to lend great assistance. Having given 
offence by his defect of service, and created suspicions by 
his endeavours to effect a separate reconciliation with 
Sindia, he was, in adjusting the terms of the treaty with 
Sindia, left to his fate. The amity of Sindia was pur¬ 
chased, by still further sacrifices, which evince but little 
foresight. The project of Sindia for invading the terri¬ 
tories of the Mogul Emperor, those of Nujuf Khan, and 
those of other chiefs in the province of Delhi and the ad¬ 
joining regions, was known and avowed. And it was, in¬ 
tentionally, provided, that no obstruction, by the treaty 
with the English, should bo offered to tho execution of 
those designs.' 

All that was stipulated in behalf of Ragonaut Rao was 
a period of four mouths, in which bo might choose a placo 


i The I ctter of instructions of the Governor-General to Colonel Muir says, 
ni,,icr no ong.TjeniQnts to protect the present dominions of the King, 
Z NudHff Khan, ami the Raj, of Jaymgur , and if pt-au- i« settled 
ivt \T uiVuv Sindia and us, I do not desire that he should be restrained in 
betwixt -k * utlon unv plans which he may have funned against them; 
carrying in * it necessary to caution you against inserting any 

at the same » wim-h may expressly mark either our know WA^‘ of his 
t.im^ lu the' ; n them.* It will be sufficient for us (and Sindia ought 

viey* *, or ] a titude implied in it) if he is only restricted in the 

to oo encroachments on our own territory and those oi our 



that unfortunate chic \ ide supra, p. l •- — 
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BOOK V. for liis residence. After that period the English agreed to 
chap. vii. afford him neither pecuniary nor any other support. The 

- Peshwa engaged, on the dangerous condition of his re- 

1/81. siding within the dominions of Sindia, where he was 
promised security, to allow him a pension of 25,000 rupees 
per month. 

An article was inserted respecting Hyder Ah, to which 
we have scarcely information to enable us to attach any 
definite ideas. The Mahrattas engaged, that within six 
months after the ratification of the treaty, he should be 
compelled to relinquish to the English, and their allies, 
all the places which he had taken from them during tho 
war. But neither did the Mahrattas perform, nor did the 
English call upon them to perform, any one act toward 
fulfilment of this condition. The English, on their part, 
engaged that they would never make war upon Hyder till 
he made war upon them; an engagement to which they 
as little expected that the Mahrattas would call upon them 
to adhere. 1 


1 In the twentieth i.rticle of charge, we have Mr. Burke’s view of the case. 
He suvs, that Mr. Hastings did whh to engage with tl.e Mahrattas in a plan 
fur the conquest and partition of Mysore ; that in order to carry tins point, lie 
exposed the negotiation to many difficulties and delays ; that the Mahrattas, 
who uerebouuil by an engagement with llydcr to iuaki no peace with the 
English in which ho was not included, pleaded thi 3 sacred obligation; hut 
Jlu .tings nndertof k to instruct even the Mahrattas in the arts of crooked faith, 
bv showing how they might adhere to the forms of their engagement, while 
t.iey wqlated the substance ; and what is most heinous of all. that Hut-tings, 
haring effected the assent of tnc Munrattas to the article which is Inseited in 
the treaty, and lccl by Ins uesire of conquest, opposed obstructions to the con¬ 
clusion of a peace with the son and 6ucr:-<,, r of Hyder All; that it was lor 
this reason he endeavoured to bind the hands of the Presidency of Port m. 

orge, by withhold.-:- hit iuth< rity fl m tb incgoti on; 
till alter a long ex]>erience of the total absence of any intention on the part of 
the Mahrattas, to engage with him in hi* schemes upon Mysore, and till lie 
was assured of the tact by bis agent at the court of Sindia, that his bite and 
reluctant ass nt to the negotiation was obtnini l ; and that, alter the pen - was 
concluded, and ratified by the Supre me Council, from which, he was absent, 
and of which, by reason of his absence, he formed not a part, he endeavoured 
to break it, or at lea«t exposed it wantonly to the greatest danger of being 
broken, by Insisting thut it* formal conclusion and ratification should be of 
none affect, and that it should be opened again for the purpose of inst rtiug the 
useless, if not inis drievous, formality of an article, admitting om a p irtv the 
Nabob of Arcot. These imputations receive all the confirmation couve\ l 
by an answer, wbhh, passing them over in silence, app-ara to admit 
them.—M. 

All these imputations h id no foundation whatever but in tho malignity with 
which Burke cainc to regard Hastings. It was no doubt the object of the 
latter to engage the Mahrattas in an offensive and defensive alliance, and with 
this view, the articles regarding Hyder were Inserted. V. hat better course of 
pulley could be devised ? Thai the agreement win not acted upon waa not tho 
I'm': of the British f»cr*ernim*nt, I >r in truth the treaty " is not ratified by Uie 
1 Vshw.i until after Jlydcr’s death. 1 lie object of Nana Furnavcso in this 
dc iy 11 explained by Duff to havt becu tl ■ intimidation of both the English 
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The Mahrattas also agreed, and to this the imaginations BOOK V 
of the English attached a high importance, that, with the chap, vm 

exception of the ancient Portuguese establishments, they __ 

would permit no other nation, except the English, to open 1781. 
with them any friendly intercourse, or to erect a factory 
within their dominions. 

The terms of this agreement, the gentlemen of the 
Presidency of Bombay arraigned as inadequate, nay hu¬ 
miliating ; and declared, that had the negotiation been 
left to them and to Goddard, who best knew the state of 
the Mahratta government, and with what facility it might 
have been induced to lower its tone, a far more favourable 
treaty might have certainly been obtained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Burdens sustained by the Nabob of Oude .—His Complaints . 
—How received by the English. — Mr. Bristow removed 
from Oude.—Agreement between Mr. Hastings and the 
JS abob . — The Begums despoiled .—- Whether the Begums 
incited Insurrection. — Alleged oppressions of Colonel Han- 
nay.—The head Eunuchs of the Begums tortured . —A 
present of ten Lacs given to Mr. Hastings by the Nabob .— 
Governor- General accuses Middletonand replaces Bris¬ 
tow. — Treatment received by Fyzoolla Khan.—Decision 
by the Court of Directors relative to the Begums.—Set at 
nought by Mr. Hastings.—-Cover nor-Gene ears new Ac¬ 
cusations against Ate. Bristow. — Governor-Gent rat's Plan 
to remove the Residency from Oude. — Governor-General 
repeats his visits to Oude. — Designs the Government .— 
Financial Results of his Administration—Incidents at 
Madras. 

r |P HE next of the great transactions to which the pre-ence 
JL of the Governor-General, in the upper provinces, gave 
immediate existence, was the memorable arrangement which 


and Hydnr, by holding out the possibility uf a union with cither again, i .he 
other, bv which he hoped to recover from the latter the territories south of 
the Kerlmdda, and from the funner, Salsetto. If any blame could be imputed 
to Hastings, it was not for delaying or impeding the treaty, but sanctioning 
the sacrifices necessary to obtain it. Hist, of Mahraitua, ii. 403. W. 
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K Y. lie formed with the Nabob of Oude. In his payments to the 
ciiAr. yin. Company, that Nabob had fallen deeply into arrear ; and 
the extreme pecuniary distress endured by the Company, 1 
rendered it necessary to devise the most effectual means 
for obtaining what he owed. His country, however, had, 
by misgovernment, fallen into the greatest disorder. The 
Zemindars were almost everywhere in a state of disobe¬ 
dience ; the country was impoverished ; and the disposi¬ 
tion of the people, either deserting it or pining, with want, 
threatened the evils, or promised the blessings, of a gene¬ 
ral revolt. 2 Before the connexion between the English 


and Oude, its revenue had exceeded three millions ster¬ 
ling, and was levied without being accused of deteriorating 
the country. In the year 1779, it did not exceed one-half 
of that sum, and in the subsequent years fell far below it, 
while the rate of taxation was increased, and the country 
exhibited every mark of oppressive exaction. 

By the treaty of Fyzabad, formed with the late Nabob, 
at the conclusion of the Rohilla war, it was agreed, that a 
regular brigade of the Company’s troops should, at the 
expense of the Nabob, be kept within the dominions of 
Oude. Even this burden was optional, not compulsory; 
and the Court of Directors gave their sanction to the 
nu 'sure, “provided it was done with the free consent of 


the Subah, and by no means without it.” 3 

i o the first was added, in the year 1777, a second, called 
the temporary brigade ; because the express condition of 
it was, that the expense should be charged on the Nabob 
for so long a time only as he should require the corps for 
his service ” The Court of Directors were still more 
anxious in this case than in the former, to determine, that 
the burden should not be fastened on the Nabob contrary 
to his will. “If you intend” (say they, addressing the 
Governor-General and Council) “to exert your influence, 
first, to induce the Vizir to acquiesco in your proposal, 


1 Fven the pay of the troops was, everywhere, fonr and five months in 
firrenr. 

2 Tin- Minute in which the Governor-General introduced the ■ abject of his 
Journey to the upper provinces, begins in these words; “ The province of 
Oude having fallen into a state of great disorder and confusion, it-t resources 
being in an extraordinary degree d.minished, and the Nabob Asnph al Dowla," 
&o T-nth Ue port of the Select Committee in 17*1 Apn. No. 2. 

- hotter ni Directors to the Guvcrnor-Gonorat ami Council, dated l«j;h De¬ 
cember, 1775. 
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and afterwards to compel him to keep the troops in his BOOK V. 
pay during your pleasure, your intents are unjust, and a chap. vjii. 

correspondent conduct would reflect great dishonour on - 

the Company.” 1781. 

Even the temporary brigade did not put a limit to the 
expense for English soldiers whom the Nabob was drawn 
to maintain. Several detached corps, in the Company’s 
service, were also placed in his pay; and a great part of 
his own native troops were put under the command of 
British offlcers. 

In the year 1779, the oxpcnse of the temporary brigade, 
and that of the country troops under British offlcers, 
increased, the one to the amount of more than eighty, the 
other of more than forty thousand pounds sterling, above 
the estimate. These particulars, however, constituted 
only the military part of his English expense. The civil 
expense resulted from an establishment under the Kesi- 
dent, which, without any authority from the^Court of 
Directors, or any record in the books of the Council, had 
gradually and secretly swelled to a great amount ; and was 
increased, by another establishment for another agent of 
the Company, and by pensions, allowances, and large 
occasional gifts, to various persons in the Company’s 
service. 

In that year, viz. 1779, the Nabob complained that the 
pressure w r as more than he was able to endure. * During 
three years past,” said he, u the'expense occasioned by the 
troops in brigade, and others commanded by European 
offlcers, has much distressed the support of my household; 
insomuch, that the allowances made to the seraglio and 
children of the deceased Nabob, have been reduced to 
one-fourth of what it had been, upon which they have 
subsisted, in a very distressed manner, for two years past. 

The attendants, writers, and servants, &c. of my court, 
have received no pay for two years past ; and there is at 
present no part of the country that can bo allotted to the 
payment of my father’s private creditors, whose applica¬ 
tions are daily pressing upon me. All these difficulties I 
have for these three years past struggled through, and 
found this consolation therein, that it was complying with 
the pleasure of the Honourable Company, and in the hope 
that the Supreme Council would make inquiry, from im- 
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BOOK V. partial persons, into my distressed situation ; bub I am 
chap. viii. now forced to a representation. From the great increase 

-- of expense, the revenues were necessarily farmed out at a 

1<81. high yate, all( j deficiences followed yearly. The country 
and cultivation is abandoned. And this year, in particular, 
from the excessive droughts, deductions of many lcycs 1 
have been allowed the farmers, who are still unsatisfied.— 
I have received bub just sufficient to support my absolute 
necessities, the revenues being deficient to the amount of 
fifteen lacs ; 2 and for thi3 reason, many of the old chief¬ 
tains, with their troops, and the useful attendants of the 
court, were forced to leave it; and there is now only a few 
foot and horse for the collection of my revenues ; and 
should the Zemindars be refractory, there is not left a 
sufficient number to reduce them to obedience/ * In con¬ 
sequence of these distressing circumstances, the Nabob 
prayed, that the assignments for the new brigade, and the 
other detached bodies of the Company’s troops, might not 
be required ; declaring that these troops were “ not only 
quite useless to iiis government, but, moreover, the cause 
of much loss, both in the revenues and customs; and that 
the detached bodies of troops, under their European 
officers, brought nothing but confusion into the affairs of 
his government, and were entirely their own masters.”* 

H his representation, which events proved to be hardly 
an exaggeration, and the prayer by which it was followed, 
the Governor-General received, with tokens of the highest 
indignation and resentment. “ These demands,” he said, 
“ the tone in which they are asserted, and the season in 
which they are made, are all equally alarming.” In the 
letter which was despatched in his words to the Resident, 
the grounds on which the Nabob petitioned for relief are 
declared lobe “totally inadmissible.— He stands engaged,’' 
it is added, “to our government, to maintain the English 
armies which, at his own request, have boen formed for 
the protection of his dominions ; and it is our part, not 
hie, to judge and determine in what manner, and at what 
time, these shall be reduced or withdrawn.” In his minute, 


• Stated by the resident, in hl 3 letter, da'.ed 13th December, 1779, to amount 
to twenty-five lacs, 200,000/. 

; 100 . 000 /. 

a Tenth Report, at supra, Appendix, No. 7 
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111 consultation upon the subject, he says, that by the 
treaty made with Asoph ul Dowla, upon the death of his 
father, “ he became, eventually, and necessarily, a vassal of 
the Company/’ He affirmed that, “the disorders of his 
state, and the dissipation of his revenues, were the effects 
of his own conduct, which had failed, not so much from 
the casual effects of incapacity, as from the detestable 
choice which he has made of the ministers of his power, 
and the participators of his confidence” 1 And to the 
Nabob himself he declared, “Your engagements with the 
Company are of such a nature as to oblige me to require 
and insist on your granting 1 uncaws for the full amount of 
their demands upon you for the current year, and on your 
reserving funds sufficient to answer them, even should the 
deficiency of your revenues compel you to leave your own 
troops unprovided for, or to disband a part of them to 
enable you to effect it.” 2 3 

The difficulties imder which the Governor-General was 
placed, were severe and distressing. It is tine, that the 
protection of the Nabob’s dominions rested solely upon 
the British troops, and that without loss of time they 
would have been overrun by the Mahrattas, had those 
troops been withdrawn ; it is true, that the debt due to 
the Company would, in that case, have been lost; that a 
dangerous people would have been placed upon the Com- 
pain s frontier; that the Company’s finances, always in 
c istress, and then suffering intensely by wav, could not 
maintain the same number of troops, if their pav was 
stopped by the Vi: ir. And the law of self-preservation 
supersedes that of justice. On the other hand, from the 
documents adduced, it is evident, that the English had no 
right to compel the Nabob, if not agreeable to him, to 
maintain any part of those their troops ; and the Governor- 
General was not entitled, as he did, to plead at once, both 


1 The words which follow sufficiently indicate the species of comj mions 

v.lrrh lie meant : “ I forbear t'> exaatiat.- farther on his eh tractor: /. is sum. 
cient that I am understood b> the Members of the board, who must know 
the truth of my allusions.” Lord Thurlow, tho friend of Hasting, and his 
fierce defender on his trial, speaks out plainly, and calls them without rc- 
f^rve, tho instruments of an unnatural passion. See “ Debate in the House 
of Lords, on the Evidence delivered at the Trial of Warren II tstins:?,” &e. * 
a quarto volume get up by Mr. liastinir.i. and distributed to he: fr tuLs, but 
never published. 

3 Tenth Iteport, ut supra, AppendLx, No. 7. 
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V. the law of self-preservation, and the law of right. The 
chap. vni. truth also is, that his law of self-preservation, when ex¬ 
amined, and brought into conformity with the facts, 
implies a strong convenience, and nothing more. It was 
very convenient for the English at that time, to have a 
large body of troops maintained by a different treasury 
from their own. But it will hardly be maintained, at any 
rate by the friends of Mr. Hastings, that, in his bands, the 
British empire in India must have been destroyed, had it 
been compelled to rely upon its own resources. 1 It was 
for a great convenience, then, and for nothing else, that 
the English, without any claim of right, compelled tho 
Xabob Vizir to maintain their troops; that is, treated 
him as the vassal which Mr. Hastings described him, and 
substantially seized and exercised the rights of sovereign 
and master over both him and his country. 

Another point well deserves to be considered : whether 
the original brigade of the Company’s troops was not a 
force sufficient to protect the Nabob’s country against all 
the dangers with which it was threatened. If the English 
who included in their own line of defence tho boundaries 
of Oude, did not provide their due proportion, but impose 
the whole upon the Nabob, they defended themselves at 
his expense ; they delivered themselves from a burden 
which was their own, and, by compelling the Nabob to 
bear it, violated the -law’s of justice. 

It is also a question, whether the troops quartered upon 
him, in addition to that brigade, as they w T ere kept in idle¬ 
ness in his dominions, were not, with all their expense, of 
little use either to him or the Company. As they were 
not employed against the enemies of the Company, they 
could be of little use in repelling them ; and the complaint 
of the Vizir that they and their officers acted as the 
masters in his country, aDd as a source both of expeneo 
and of disorder, is confirmed by Mr. Francis, who, in 
Council, pronounced it “notorious, that tho English army 
had devoured his revenues and his country, under colour 
of defending it.” 2 

1 It woal.l be pn suraptnou3 to affirm that it must have been destroyed, but 

it was enough for the government to apprehend the f.Ability of such an 

event, to Justify their employing all available resources for its prevention, it 
wnsfor something more than convenience ; it was for security.—W. 

2 Extract of Ccnc.il Cunflultatiohi, 15tli J»ocember, 1779; Tenth Report nt 

snpra. Appendix, No. 7. 1 , U 
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Governor-General, when pressed for argument, made 
the following avowal ; that ambiguities had been left in 
the treaty : and that it was the part of the strongest to 
affix to these ambiguities that meaning which he pleased. 1 
That this is a very common political procedure, every one 
knows. The allegation, however, it its essence, is, it is 
evident, only a varnish placed upon injustice by fraud. In 
the present case, besides, it happened, by a singular chance, 
that ambiguity had not existence, and the allegation of it 
was false. u So long only as the Nabob pleased,” was the 
express condition of the compact; and the moment &t 
which the Nabob desired relief, the most exact definition 
was applied. 


<§k 

BOOK V. 

CHAP. VIII. 


1781. 


The Governor-General surmised a circumstance, which 
always seems to have animated him to peculiar severity: 
that the idea of the instability of the existing government 
was among the causes which emboldened the Nabob to 


complain. “ I, for my own part,” said he, “ do not attri¬ 
bute 2 the demand of the Nabob to any conviction im¬ 
pressed on his mind by the necessity of his affairs ; but to 
the knowledge which his advisers have acquired of the 
weakness and divisions of our own government. This is a 
powerful motive with me, however inclined I might be, 
upon any other occasion, to yield to some part of his de¬ 
mands, to give them an absolute and unconditional refusal 
in the present ; and even to bring to punishment, if my 
influence Can produce that effect, those incendiaries who 
have endeavoured to make themselves the instruments of 
division between us.” 3 

Under the enormous demands of the English, and the 
Nabob's inability to meet them, the debt with which he 
stood charged in 1780 amounted to the sum of 1,400,000/. 


1 His words lire t!'.: “As no period waa stipulated for the continuance 
of the temporary brigade, or of the troops which are to supply their place in 
his service, nor any nnxle prescribed for withdrawing thou; the time and 
mode of withdrawing them must W guided by such rules as m . > >nv, and the 
common int-rests of both parties, shall dictate. These, either he must pre¬ 
scribe, or ourselves. If we cannot agree upon them, in such a division, the 
strongest must decide.” 

•j if W ould be very curious, if the- (icirernor-General ut the ci mmer.ecmcnfc 
of the vear 1780, was totally ignorant of the ruiu of the Nabob’s finances ; 

months afterwards, viz. at of hi3 journey to the 

upper provinces, was so convinced of thut ruin, as to make it th-s principal 
ground of the extraordinary procedure which he adopted, when he, allowing 
the inability to l e real, removed the brigade and other object of con.; laint. ' 

3 Kv.ra t of Hen.;.! Consultations, 16th December, 1770 ; Tenth tteport, 
nt supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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The Supreme Council continued pressing their demands. 
The Nabob, protesting that he had given up everything, 
that “ in the country no further resources remained, and 
that he was without a subsistence,” continued sinking 
more deeply in arrear : till the time when the resolution 
of Mr. Hastings was adopted, to proceed to make with him 
a new arrangement upon the spot. 

As a step preliminary to the affairs which the Governor- 
General meant to transact with the Nabob, he withdrew 
the resident, Mr. Bristow. This gentleman had been ap¬ 
pointed by the party of General Clavering, when they re¬ 
moved Middleton, the private agent of Mr. Hastings: the 
Governor-General had removed him soon after the time 
when he recovered his superiority in the Council: the 
Court of Directors had ordered him to be replaced, as un¬ 
justly and improperly removed. Mr. Hastings, in disobe¬ 
dience of these orders, had refused to replace him, till it 
became a condition of the compromise into which he en¬ 
tered with Francis : and he now removed him again with 
a fresh violation of the authority of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, in conformity with whoso orders he occupied the 
place. Mr. Middleton was again appointed, on the reason, 
notwithstanding the condemnation of the Court of Direc- 
tor.s. again avowed, that a person in the Governor-General’s 
own confidence was necessary in that situation. 

As the Governor-General intended to make a very short 
stay at Benares and then proceed to Lucknow, the Nabob 
bad already left his capital, in order to pav him the ubual 
compliment of a meeting, when he received intelligence of 
the insurrection. Mr. Hastings, who wished not for the 
interview in a state of humiliation, or under the app ar- 
attce of receiving protection from his ally, endeavoured by 
a letter to make him return to his capital. But the Nabob 
was eager to show the interest which he took in the fate 
of the Governor-General, or eager to know the situation in 
which he was placed ; and hastened with but a few of his 
attendants to Chunar. The English ruler was at pains to 
aiTord him a cordial reception. And with little debate or 
hesitation they made a memorable arrangement. In con¬ 
sequence of u the repeated and urgent representations of 
the Nabob, that he is unable to support the expenses of 
the temporary brigade of cavalry, and English officers with 
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as other gentlemen who are now BOOK V. 
the terms of the preamblo to the chap. vm. 

covenant) it was agreed, on the part of the Governor- —3 - 

General that from the expense of the temporary brigade, 1/8L 
and of all other English troops, except the single brigade 
left with Suja-ul-dowla, and a regiment of sepoys for the 
resident’s guard ; and from the expense of all payments to 
English gentlemen, excepting those of the residentVoffice ; 
the Nabob should be relieved . 1 According to another 
article, permission was granted him to resume such of the 
jaghires within his territories, as he himself might choose, 
with only this reservation, that a pension equal to the net 
rent should be paid to the holders of such of them as had 
the Company for their guarantee. An article was also 
inserted, according to which the Nabob was to be allowed, 
when the suitable time should arrive, to strip Fyzoolla 
Khan of his territory, allowing him only a pension in its 
stead. 

Such was all that was seen 011 the face of this agreement; 
where no advantage to the English appeared. The circum- 
3 tance 3 , however, which constituted the real nature of tho 
transaction were only behind the curtain. 

There were two Princesses, known by the name of the 
-Begums ; the one, the mother of Suja-ul-dowla, the late 
Nabob ; tbe other, the widow of the late Nabob, and mother 
of the present. These Princesses the preceding sovereign 
had always treated with, the highest consideration and 
respect ; and allowed them a magnificent and expensive 
establishment. At the death of Suja-ul-dowk, those Prin- 

1 See pane 301, where it appears that Hastings, little more than a year before, 
treated as incendiaries, and threatened with punishment, Ihosc adv,sers, by 
wli >$0 suggestion he deemc 1 it nrape r to a.ssntne that the Nabob inn.ioml the 
hlca was now granted, and so much as stated those sufferings of the 
country which the Governor-General now held studiously up to view. To 
threaten to punish the representation nt grievances, ns Burke Justly on this 
passage remarks, is to endeavour to obstruct one of th must sacred duties 
of u dependent prince, and of his advisors; a duty in the highest degree 
useful Until to tho people who suffer, an I to the governing power. \t affords 
n curious moral spectacle to compare the minutes and letters <n the Gou mor- 
Geuerai when maintaining, at the beginning of the year 17*0, the propriety 
of compelling the Nabob to sustain the whole of the burden imposed upon 
him; and hia minutes, and letters, when maintaining th: propriety «.f relieving 
him from these burdens in 17$!. The arguments and facts adduced ou the 
one occasion, o« well M the concln ion, are in flat contra-in non to t!io.»e ex¬ 
hibited on the <dher. Sec tho Documents ri 1 he Second and Tenth Imports, 
nl supra; printed fbr the lloU'C of Commons on the IGth of Burke’s 
Cimrgod: and in the Minutes of Erl donee 0:1 the Trial. 
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BOOK Y. cesses, according to the custom of India, were left in poflses- 
ciiap. vin. sionof certain jaghires ; that is, the government portion of 

- the produce of a part of the land, over which, for the greater 

1781. certainty of payment, the holder of the jaghire was allowed 
the powers of management and collection. Tliis was the 
fund, from which the Begums provided for their state and 
subsistence ; and for the state and subsistence of the nu¬ 
merous families of the preceding Nabobs, placed under 
their superintendence. Suja-ul-dowla, at his death, had 
also left to the Begums the greater part of the treasure 
which happened to be in his hands; and imagination 
swelled the sum to a prodigious extent. Mr. Hastings had 
been disappointed in the mine which he expected to drain 
at Benares. His power and reputation depended upon 
the immediate acquisition of money. In the riches of the 
Begums appeared to lie an admirable resource. It was 
agreed between Mr. Hastings and the Nabob, that his 
Highness should be relieved from the expense, which he 
was unable to bear, of the English troops and gentlemen ; 
and he, on his part, engaged to strip the Begums of both 
their treasureand their jaghires, ! delivering to the Governor- 
General the proceeds. 1 

This transaction, however objectionable it may at first 
sight appear, Mr. Hastings represented as attended with 
circumstances which rendered it not only just but neces¬ 
sary. The weight, of these circumstances ought to bo 
carefully and impartially considered. 2 

In the year 1775, not long after the death of Sujarul- 


1 To enable the Nabob “to discharge his debt to the Company in the 
shortcut ti i >'i: .ule, ” that is, to get money from him ; “and to prevent hia 
alliance t'rom being a clog instead of an aid ; ” that is, costing mom y, 
of yielding it, is declared by the Governor-General to have been “ the cmet 
object in his negotiations vrith the Nabob.” Li tter to Mr. Middleton, /ora 


falsehoods which the 
imagined to 


object in his negotiations 
September, 1781. 

i Although the text does not repeat the »normou 
oratorv'of Sheridan and Burke invented, and has been by some 
excuse, yet the general tone of the narrative is influenced by the nu>re] rt- 
sentatlom ■ f tic mast rs in the art of rhetorical deception, lbo - • * “ (1 

treasures of the Begums were of considerable value, and «bu 11 ™ 

consequence, were illegally held. The easy temper of the Nab lraed the 
period of his accession to pass without interfering with the y • th0 

Begums, but t! ir occupancy of the jaghire- vas uhva>s ne.<• •“ bV 01 . 1 

pleasure ; and iuc wealth. which had been his lath-r j. e ipp 

ibly his own : a mother being entit cd to one . t. 1it hi only 
of her iuisl ind's } roperty, and a grandmother having ru. • la. n V u ^nUnc* 
wi;. U tt Uio: her is living: therefore, as sovereign m 1 ;■ ‘- 1 ful1 

light over i’:e major part of the great wealth and pov er which the Begum* 
hud appropriated.—W. 
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wla ? his widow, the mother of tho reigning Nabob, com¬ 
plained, by letter, to the English government* of the 
treatment which she received from her son. She stated 
that various sums, to the extent of twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, had been extorted from her, under the plea of his 
being in ^vant of money to discharge his obligations to the 
English chiefs ; and that a recent demand had been urged 
for no less than thirty lacs, as absolutely necessary to 
relieve him, under his engagements to the Company ; and 
to save his affairs from a ruinous embarrassment. Upon 
the faith of the English government, to which alone she 
■ftould trust, she agreed to make this sacrifice; and it was 
solemnly covenanted, ou the part of her son, and guaran¬ 
teed on the part of the English government, 1 that no 
lurther invasion should ever bo made upon her. in the full 
enjoyment of her jaghires and effects, whether she resided 
within the dominions of Asoph ul Dowla, or chose to 
reside in any other place. This agreement was far from 
producing peace between the Nabob and the Begums. 
Perpetual complaints of injurious treatment were made 
by the Princesses, and the business of mediation was 
found by the English resident a difficult and delicate 
task. 


In the beginning of the year 1778, those dissensions 
arose to a great height, and the agod Princess, “whose 
residence the treatment of her grandson” (to use tho 
^‘ords of Mr. Middleton, the resident) “ seems to have 
rondcred irksome and disgusting to her,” resolved to 
abandon his dominions, and repair on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. To the execution of this design, tho Nabob was 
exceedingly averse ; because it would withdraw from the 
sphere of his power the great treasure which ho imagined 
she possessed, and which at her death, if not before, he 
could render his own. Both the Nabob and his grand¬ 
mother applied to tho resident ; tho one for the purpose 
of procuring his influence to prevail upon the Begum to 
^main; tho other for the purpose of procuring it to 


, 1 This covenant was the grand error of the whole proceeding; for the Kng- 

Hi had no pos-iblo ri'Mit to interfere in a family dispute. It w»;.. the unauth r- 
tsed act of the Kosklent at T.ucknow,al a. 3 strongly condemned by II Mr rs, 
’ orr; ;;cs , j fQ )v fi ie Council. fits haring been done, and 

11 n the reluctance of the majority tv withdraw their support from tlio lte- 
8iae «t. Mia. of ETid. 440.—W. 

VOL. IV. 
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B0OK Y. induce the Nabob to allow her to depart. The Begum 
chap. viii. complained that she was subject to daily extortions and 

- insults ; that the Nabob withheld the allowance which 

178L had been established by the late Yizir for the maintenance 
of the family of her deceased husband; that he had 
resumed the jaghires and emoluments of her servants and 
dependants ; that he had made no provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the women and children (a very numerous 
family) of the late Yizir, his own father ; that the educa¬ 
tion and condition of the children were wholly neglected ; 
and that the favourites of the Nabob were allowed, and 
even encouraged, to degrade his family by their oppres¬ 
sions and insults. The resident .reported to the Governor- 
General and Council, that “ the deportment of the Nabob 
toward her, his family, and relations in general, was, he 
could not but admit, very exceptionable ; that her claims 
were very moderate and just, and such as it would be 
natural to suppose the Nabob could not in decency refuse” 
He even suggested, if the Nabob should refuse to comply 
with these reasonable demands, “ that the influence of 
the English government should be exerted, to secure to 
the Begum whatever might appear to be her rights in 
which case lie doubted not that her design of departing 
with her treasure would be willingly abandoned. 

While the resident was endeavouring, but without suc¬ 
cess, to prevail upon the Nabob to afford to his grand¬ 
mother a reasonable satisfaction, he received from the 
second of the Princesses a representation of the violations 
which had been committed by her son of the conditions 
of the recent treaty ; a treaty which she called upon the 
English government, in quality of its guarantee, to pro¬ 
tect. The resident in vain endeavoured to improve the 
behaviour of the Nabob ; and in reporting upon his disap¬ 
pointment, observes, “ I have on all occasions, as much as 
possible, avoided troubling the Honourable Board with any 
matters which reflect upon the conduct or government of 
the Nabob, wishing rather to check and obviate abuses, by 
friendly admonitions and remonstrances to his Excellency 
himself, than to correct them by an appeal to your au¬ 
thority. But such is his Excellency’s disposition, and so 
entirely has he lost the confidence and affections of his 
subjects, that, unless some restraint is imposed upon him, 
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would effectually secure those who live under the BOOK V. 
protection of his government, from violence and oppres- chap. vui. 
sion, I am but too well convinced, that no man of reputa- 
tion or propertv will long continue in these provinces. 1 1781. 

On the 23rd of March, the Council-General, in which 
Mr. Hastings had then the ascendant, 2 took under their 
consideration the complaints of the Begums. With regard 
to the eldest of the Princesses, and those of the relations 
and subjects of the Nabob, m favor of whom the guarantee 
of the Company was not interposed, they held themselves 
incapable, in any other way than that of remonstrance, 
and by tokens of displeasure, to oppose the oppressions of 
the Nabob. But as they had become parties to a ti'eaty 
for the protection of the second of the Begums, the mother 
of the Nabob, they determined to make use of their 
authority on her behalf. On the rapacity which he had 
practised with respect to the elder of the Begums, and 
some of his other relations, their instructions to the 
resident were in the following words, « We desire you will 
repeat your remonstrances to the yizir on these points, in 
the name of this government ; representing to him the 
consequences of such an arbitrary proceeding; the re¬ 
proach to which his honour and leputation, as well as 
ours, from being connected with him, will be exposed, by 
such acts of cruelty and injustice; and the right which 
we derive, from the nature of our alliance with him, to 
expect that he will pay a deference to our remonstrances ” 

They add, “ with respect to the Bao Begum (the mother of 
the Nabob), her grievances came before us on a very 
different footing. Sho is entitled to our protection, by an 
act, not sought by us, but solicited by the Nabob himself. 

We therefore empower and direct you, to afford your 
support and protection to her, in the due maintenance of 
all the rights she possesses, in virtue of the treaty ex¬ 
ecuted between her and her son, under the guarantee of 
fhe Company.’* 8 

Such was the light in which the relative conduct of the 


1 Mr. Middleton's Letter to Gov.-Gen. and Council, dated Fyrated, 3rd 

nJweS Mr. Harwell, Mr. 1 raiwp. Mr. holer. 

3 Report, ut supra. The documents to which reference is hero made \serc 
repriuted, both in the pajxjrs called f f r by the House of l ".unions, and in 
•he Minutes of Evidence, taken at tbo Trial in Westminster Hall. 
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K V. Nabob and the Begums appeared to the Governor-General 
. viii. and Council, in 1778 ; and on the footing which was then 

■- established, matters between them remained, till the 

meeting between Mr. Hastings and Asoph ul Dowla at 
Chunar, in 1781, when the Nabob was, by treaty, allowed 
to seize the property of . the Princesses, and of others his 
relations ; and, on .the condition of bestowing that pro- 
* perty upon the English, actually rewarded for the seizure, 
by obtaining relief from a permanent and oppressive ex¬ 
pense. The reasons which Mr. Hastings adduced for this 
proceeding are, that the Begums had endeavoured to 
excite insurrection in Oude in favour of Cheyte Sing, and 
that they employed their power and influence. to embarass 
and disturb the Nabob’s administration. 

If the testimony of an accuser shall pass for proof, 
when that accuser derives great advantage from the sup¬ 
position of guilt, and great loss from the supposition of 
innocence, no individual is under protection. 1 It is further 
to be remarked, that the insurrection at Benares happened 
on the 16th of August; and the treaty by which the 
Nabob was authorized to resume the jaghires was signed 
at Chunar, on the 19th of September. The Begums, who 
had first to hear of the insurrection at Benares, and then 
to spread disaffection through a great kingdom, had, there¬ 
fore, little time for the contraction of guilt. Besides, when 
the government of the Nabob, as the English themselves 
so perfectly know, had fallen into contempt and detesta¬ 
tion with all his subjects, it was very natural to suppose, 
that the servants and dependants of the Begums, who 
ware among the severest of the sufferers, would not bo 
the least forward in exhibiting their sentiments. And as 
the seclusion of the Begums rendered it impossible for 
them to superintend the conduct of their servants abroad, 
they wore less than other people responsible fi>r their 
conduct.* 

1 This is arguing as if Hustings derived a personal adv • fruiu (he guilt 
of the Begums—whatever advantage resulted from the rowm rv of the wealth 
illegally detained hy the Begums was entirely public. There couM be no 
cbjuht that the position of the Begums, their resources, their nrme’.:-'Dowers, 
their pn tensions, and their temper, were injurious in the highest degree to 
the government of the Vizir.—W. 

- if the Begums were Incapable of ro-onsibilit . It followed that thev were 
unfit to li no power. They had no business "Th armed adh-. rents if they 
could not prevent tho*o adherents from perpetiuting what (hey pU a. ^*d The 
fact Is not tiue. The Begums had tho means of controlling 'their servants* 
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But the observation of greatest inqdortance jet remains BOOK V. 
to be adduced. What was the proof, upon the strength of chap, vui 

which the Begums were selected for a singular and aggra- -- 

vated punishment ? Answer: no direct proof whatsoever. 1781. 
Hardly an attempt is made to prove any thing, except a 
rumour. Mr. Hastings’ friends are produced in great 
numbers to say that they heard a rumour . Upon allega¬ 
tion of a rumour , that the Begums abetted Cheyte Sing, 
judgmeut was pronounced, and punishment followed. 

Before a just judgment can be pronounced, and punish¬ 
ment can be justifiably inflicted, it is necessary that trial 
should take place, and that the party accused should be 
beard in his defence. Was this justice afforded the 
Begums ? Not a tittlo of it. So far from it ; that Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, while yet in the heat of the insurrection at Ohunar, 
when the Begums had scarcely had time to rebel, much 
less had he had time to make any enquiry into the im¬ 
putation of guilt ; at a moment when all was confusion, 
alarm and hurry; when everything was ready to be 
reported, and everything to be believed; pronounced a 
final judgment, to supersede the guarantee of the English 
government, to strip the Princesses of Oude of theiiy 
estates, and give them up helpless into the hands of the 
Nabob. 

Of the evidence adduced upon this important point, 
it is highly requisite to give a short account. If anything 
be indispensable to righteous judgment, it is, that evi¬ 
dence should first be collected, and judgment follow after. 

Mr. Hastings pronounced judgment, and sent his instru¬ 
ment, the Nabob, to inflict punishment in the first place. 

Some time after all this was done, ho then proceeded 
to collect evidence. But evidence of what sort ? Ho 
brought forward persons who, he knew (or might know) 
beforehand, would give the sort of evidence he wished; 
and a month after judgment had been pronounced, got 
them to make affidavit, before Sir Elijah Impey, of the 
facts, or supposed facts, of which it was useful for him 
to establish the belief. It is altogether unnecessary to 
allude to the character or credibility of tho individuals 


bnt had it been otherwise, os asserted in the text, it would at once justify 
whatcv» r measures were necessary to wrest irom them resources and powers 
they could not safely be trusted with.—W. 
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V. who were taken into his service. It is perfectly sufficient 
chap. vni. to observe, that this is a mode of getting up a proof, by 
- means of which there never can be any difficulty of get¬ 
ting a proof of anything. Find a number of persons, 
even if not mendacious, with minds sufficiently partial 
to you, or sufficiently influenced by circumstances, to 
believe as you would have them (often a very easy mat¬ 
ter, whatsoever may be the state of the facts), and get 
them to set down whatever they and you think proper, 
exposed to no cross-examination, exposed to no counter- 
evidence ; and think, whether it would not be an extra¬ 
ordinary case, in which, upon these terms, any man, more 
especially a powerful ruler, could remain without a 
defence. 

The fact is, that recourse to such a mode of defence 
betrays a deep consciousness, that the conduct in favour 
of which it is set up, stands much in need of a defence, 
and seems pretty strongly to imply that no better defence 
can be found for it. 

The behaviour of the Supreme Judge, in lending him¬ 
self to this transaction, exposed him to the severest 
strictures from the Managers for the Commons’ House of 
Parliament on the trial of Mr. Hastings. He acknow¬ 
ledged, upon hi.i examination, that he went from Benares, 
where his business was concerted between him and 


Mr. Hastings, to Lucknow, tho capital of Oude, for the 
express purpose of taking these affidavits, though he 
acknowledged that “ undoubtedly he did not consider his 
jurisdiction as extending to tho province of Oude ; 19 
and though, in taking an affidavit, there is so little occa¬ 
sion for any remarkable qualifications in the Judge, that 
all he has to do is to hear a porson swear that something 
in a paper is true, and to testify that he has heard him 
do so. “ What the affidavits contained,” said the Judge 
when examined upon the trial, “I did not know; nor 
do I at present, for I have never read them.” He also 
declared that he did not know, whether the persona who 
swore to them had ever read thorn. He also said, u I 
believe Mr. Middleton, in consequence of a let ter Mr. Hast¬ 
ings wrote to Lim, had communicated the subject-matter 
of what they were to depose to.” At the time of taking 
the affidavits ‘of the natives, not so much as a sworn 
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HARACTER OF THE AFFIDAVITS. 

interpreter was present. The judge declared he never 
asked of one of the deponents, whether they knew the 
contents of their affidavits : and, “ had no means of know - 
ing whether the deponents in the Persian or the Hindu 
language understood anything of the depositions which 
they gave, except that they brought their affidavits ready 
drawn.” He also admitted that he had no means of 
knowing whether, of the affidavits which were taken 
before him, the whole were published by Mr. Hastings, 
or whether all that had been unfavourable to him had 
not been suppressed. In fact, the examination of Sir 
Elijah Impey, upon the subject of affidavits, discloses a 
curious scene, in which it appears that one object alone 
was in view, namely that of getting support to any alle¬ 
gations which Mr. Hastings had set up. 1 A set of affida¬ 
vits, thus circumstanced, could be no proof of the guilt 
of an absent party. 2 

These affidavits affirm not one criminal fact, on the 
part of the Begums. All that they affirm with regaid 
to these Princesses is rumour merely. The witnesses had 
heard that the Begums instigated that disaffection. which 
manifested itself in almost every part of the Nabob’s 
dominions. In one sense, this is evidence of the fairness 
and honourableness of Mr. Hastings ; for undoubtedly it 
goes a certain way to prove that no undue means were 
used to put matter into these affidavits. 

Some of them speak directly to certain tumultuary 
proceedings in Goruckpore, one of tho districts of Oude* 
But the insurrection, if such it might bo called, was not 
against the British authority, for there was none there 
to oppose. The Nabob"s sepoys were refractory for 
want of pay. An Aumil, or renter of the Begums, showed 
a disinclination to permit a party of tho Nabob"s sepoys 



1 See Minutes of Kvidcnce ac the trial, p.622 to 651, And 8881< 

2 Amisnal thW is um-iindidly state-!, and no retai l is liad to Mr Mi)ah 
irr.v,„.?'» U Ti-n ... „, n t of the translation. lie stutos that he sows’ 1 thu 
S2SLSS t rSSu»!s.. tb« peepo; i.. England might he muOM that 
Ha-tinM in bis liarr ttiv- had affirmed no more than tic truth. 11c tiuai-ht 
tho nubile would derive additional contidcnce from declarations on noth t ibctt 
before a InmchdMithorjtv, and offend his services accordingly. Ibenurra- 
tlve oi lW Ce Series with it proof of its own credibility, amt the suggcs-ion 
QfuSaSftSiSS^i* worker supererogation. His intcn-slt'o,, was a 

•hip, but It deserred not the stncMM inade 
bv the iriinflf'ers .,f the Commons, :netures oi which th». .uiibit) \uis 
dt opened by the clear and resolute maimer in which Sir l.iUah s evidence was 
given.—W. 
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V. to pass through his district, which he knew they would 
chap. viii. plunder, and hence impose upon him a severe pecuniary 
loss. And the country people in general showed a hostile 
disposition to these same sepoys of the Nabob. What has 
this to do, in the smallest degree, with the British autho¬ 
rity 1 And if the sepoys had been British, which they 
were not, what proof is given, that the Begums were the 
cause of the hatred they experienced, or knew of the com¬ 
motions to which that hatred gave birth V 

Rumour affirmed that the Begums promoted the dis¬ 
affection. If rumour, on such an occasion, were a proper 
ground of belief, rumour affirmed that the Nabob himself, 
together with hi3 brother Saadut xVli, not only abetted the 
disaffection, but had entered into a deliberate plan for the 
extirpation of the English from the country. Why is 
rumour to be evidence against one, not evidence against 
another, just as it suits the pleasure and convenience of 
Mr. Hastings ' t 2 

One of the deponents, who spoke most distinctly to what 
he reckoned symptoms of hostility on the part of the 
Begums, was a Major Macdonald, an English officer in the 
service of the Nabob. He states that his march, at the 
head of a party of the Nabob’s sepoys, was opposed by 
Zalim Sing, a Zemindar, who had long been treated by the 
Nabob as a rebel. Th.s hostile chief showed, even to Mac¬ 
donald’s people, a paper purporting to be a sunnud from 
the Nabob, restoring him to his Zemindary, and vesting 
him with the government of certain districts ; and ho in-, 
formed them he had the Nabob’s instructions to drive 
say3 the affidavit, “the Fringie3 out of his districts, that 
ho only waited for the fortunate hour, boats being already 
provided from Fyzabad (which the deponent knew abso¬ 
lutely to be the case) to cross the Gogra, and carry the 


i Contumely to the Nabob’s officers was no new thing with the Begums, 
nor ever treated as rebellion till it suited the Governor-General. In January, 
i77G, when the Begum was complaining to the English government, and 
when it was affording her protection, the Resident in Oude writes to the 
Governor-General and Council: “ In making this ccmplaint, the begum for¬ 
gets the Improper am duct of her own servants, who have hitherto preserved 
a total independence of the Nabob’s authority; boat the officers of hi., govern¬ 
ment ; and refused obedi«.nc-.> to his Pcrwaimabs." -Minute.;, ui supra, 
p. 2048. 

- W i ether the runionm lit tile to the fidelity of tl.c Nabob were founded at 
all upon fact Is doubtful; but < ertainly they wero shown to be of little regard 
when lie put himself in the power of Hustings at Chunar.—W. 
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b’s orders into execution. Further, that his Excel- BOOK V. 
lency had altered his sentiments regarding the part he was chap, vih, 
to take in the present contest; that his Excellency set out 
with the intent of adhering to his treaty with the Com¬ 
pany, but that Mirza Saadut Ah wrote him he was to 
blame if he gave any assistance ; that now was the time to 
shake off the English yoke; that it might not be prudent 
to declare himself at once ; that he had only to stand 
neuter ; and, under pretence of defending themselves, 
direct his subjects to take arms, and endeavour to prevent 
the junction of the English forces, when the matter would 
work of itself. The deponent said, he believed the reports, 
as before related, at that time, and still is of opinion, the 
threats contained were intended to be carried into execu¬ 
tion had the league been successful/’ 1 

Of the disturbances, moreover, in Goruokpore, and the 
hostile disposition manifested by the people to the sepoys 
of the Nabob, we are presented with another and a^ very 
different account. They are sard to have been the effect of 
oppression ; of oppression, cruel, and extraordinary, even 
as compared with the common degree of oppression under 
the government of the Nabob. It was given in evidence, 
that the country, from a very flourishing state in which it 
existed under the preceding Nabob, had been reduced to 
misery and desolation ; that taxes were levied, not accord¬ 
ing to any fixed rule, but according to the pleasure of the 
collector : that imprisonments and scourgings for enforcing 
payment, wore common in every part of the country ; that 
emigrations of the people were frequent; and that many 
of them were so distressed as to be- under tho necessity of 


selling their children. 2 

The country thus oppressed, was under the manage¬ 
ment of Colonel Hannay, an officer of the Company, who 
had obtained permission to quit for a time the Company’s 
service, and enter into that of the Nabob. He was allowed 
to rent the provinces of Goruckpore and Baraitch; and, 
commanding also the military force in the district, en¬ 
grossed the whole of the loc;d government. Mr. Holt, who 
was appointed assistant to the resident at the Vizir’s court 
about the beginning of the year 1780, was asked, Hid you 
hear that Colonel Hannay was himself in particular danger 


1 Minute 1 , ut supra, p. 259, 261. 2 n>ul. p. 3S1 390. 
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from the insurrections in 1781 !—I did.—What do you 
suppose those insurrections arose from at first—did you 
ever hear of any machinations or contrivances of parti¬ 
cular persons, or did you ever hear what the cause was they 
objected to 1—I have heard it was owing to the miscon¬ 
duct and misgovernment of Colonel Hannay V n 

Captain Edwards, another of the Company’s officers, who 
had obtained permission to accept of service with the 
Yizir, and who was aide-de-camp to that Prince at the time 
of Mr. Hastings’ quarrel with Cheyte Sing, was asked, “In 
what situation was Colonel Hannay,” meaning in the ser¬ 
vice of the Yizir ?—“ I understand that he rented a great 
part of the Nabob’s country, called Baraitch and Goruck- 
pcre.—Do you know what was the general fame of the 
country with respect to Colonel Hannay' s administration 
in those provinces ?—That the measures of his government 
appeared to the natives there very unjustifiable and op¬ 
pressive.— Did you ever see, or know, any fact or circum¬ 
stance from which you could infer in the same manner ?— 
When I accompanied his Excellency the Nabob into that 
country (I believe it was in the latter end of the year 1779, 
or early in the year 1780), the country seemed to be little 
cultivated, and very few inhabitants made their appear¬ 
ance ; and the few that were in the country seemed much 
distressed ; and 1 understood that the country had been 
better peopled, but that they had all left the country in 
consequence of Colonel Hannay’s administration.—Was it 
at Lucknow that you heard the reports concerning Colonel 
Hannay, and his oppressions ? It was both at Lucknow 
and at many other places : it was a general report. 2 


1 Minuii-s, ut supra,p. 391. bee to the same purpose the evidence of Colonel 
Achmuty, p. 783.—M. Some other passages .-liould have been quoted from 
the evidence of this witness if it was worth while to quote any. With ream'd 
to this very subject, he was asked, “ Wliat effect the administration of Colonel 
Hnnnay had in exasperating the natives?—I saw no marks of exasperation 
whilst I was there. —At the time you were there you s:iw no marks of ex¬ 
asperation ?—W iiat I mean by exasperation i« —there teas no insurrection.” In 
clemency to Mr. H it should be added, that when lie was in (Jnruchpore, 
and heard one thing and saw another, he w. between sixteen and seventeen 
years of ago. Min.Evid. 402. It is something beneath the dignity of history 
to quote stub testimony as this, in depreciation 'fa great public character. 


2 Minutes, ut supra, p. 778, 782. Of the insurrruions one principal part at 
least was occasioned by indignati >; at the continement of a great number of 
persons in the Fort of Ooruckpcr*. . i llowcd by u design to effect their rescuo. 
See Minutes, ut supra, p. 1963, where a letter of Colonel Hann > \ Is acknow¬ 
ledged, to the o'ilcers on the .spot, stating that tin lelease of those prisoners 
would quiet the countr\. See the Cross-examination of Captain Williams, 
throughout, Ibid.p. 1935^-1906. 
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It is also a circumstance of great importance, that when BOOK V. 
Colonel Hannay entered the service of the Nabob in 17/8, oiap. vm. 
he was a man in debt, or what is called by the witness ~ — 

“ involved circumstances.’’ Before the end of 1781, that is J781, 

in a period of about three years, he was understood to 
have realized a fortune of 300,000^.” 1 

It is now, however, in justice to Colonel Ilannay, to be 
observed, with regard both to the oppressions of which he 
is accused, and the vast amount of his fortune, that most 
of the evidence adduced is evidence rather to the rumour 
of these facts, than to the facts themselves. But if this 
he a plea, as it undoubtedly is, in behalf of Colonel 
Hannay, it is a plea, 2 it must be remembered, no less 
availing in favour of the Begums. It appears, indeed, with 
strong evidence from the cross-examination of Mr. 

Hastings’ own witnesses upon the tried, that a considerable 
number of the Bajas or ancient chiefs of the country, 3 who 
till that time had remained in possession of their respected 
districts, paying an annual sum, as revenue, to the ^ izir, 
were driven out during the administration of Colonel 
Hannay ; and that they retained the country in a stata of 
perpetual disturbance, by endless efforts for their restora¬ 
tion. 4 This accounts for the turbulent state of the coun¬ 
try. Whether it was injustice, by which the Bajas were 
expelled ; or whether it was impossible to make them 
obodient subjects, sufficient evidence is not afforded to 
dotermine. 

It is at any rate certain, that Colonel Ilannay became in 
the highest degree odious to tho Vizir; 1 Bed him 

his service before the end of tho year 1781, and having 
heard that he was using his influence to be sent back, he 
wrote to the Governor-General, about tho beginning of 
September following, in these extraordinary terms : 

“My country and house belong to you; there is no 
difference. I hope that you desire in your heart tho goo.. 


1 Minutes, ut supra, p. 3’j0, 391. 

* Notwithstanding tbU admission, it is clear that the rumours to Colonel 
Hannay *s disadvantaue are treated with a leniency, and adopted with a readi¬ 
ness. not shown to tho*' tlmt we r? unfavourable to the Begin ns.—V,. 

3 Here a >*ain the word Kaju is misunderstood. In the district ot Go ruck pore, 
every Zemhid r, however pettf. takes the name, of liajn. 1 hose an, tent 
chiefs,’ therefore, are the creation of the text, and they were nothing but 
refractory fanners of the revenue, who would not pay their rent:. Goruckn 
pore has always been a troublesome district.—-W. 

4 Ibid.p. 19Q9—2Q08. 
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of my concerns. Colonel Hannay is inclined to request 
your permission to be employed in the affairs of this 
quarter. If, by any means, any matter of this country 
dependent on me, should be intrusted to the Colonel, I 
swear by the Holy Prophet, that I will not remain here, 
but will go from hence to you. From your kindness lot no 
concern, dependent upon me, be intrusted to the Colonel; 
and oblige me by a speedy answer, which may set my 
mind at ease .” 1 

It is also a most suspicious circumstance, that the accu¬ 
sations of the Begums seem originally to have come from 
Colonel Hannay, and to have depended almost entirely 
uj>on the reports of him and his officers ; who were deeply 
interested in finding, for the disturbances of the country, 
which they ruled, a cause different from their own mal¬ 
versations. 

\\ hen tho Nabob departed from Chunar, at which time, 
according to the statements of Mr. Hastings, the Begums 
were in a state of rebellion, he chose to pass through Fy¬ 
zabad, the place of their residence, accompanied merely by 
Li v usual attendants, and about five or six hundred horse : 
and, according to the opinion of Captain Edwards, probably 
entered the city with only a few attendants, as in general 

his rate of travelling far exceeded the utmost speed of a 

body of horse. 

As every mark of suspicion that rebellion was excited 
or intended by the Begums was thus removed from the 
behaviour ox the Nabob ; so not a single expression ever 
appears to have been obtained from him, which implied 
that they had been guilty of any such offence; and yet 
if he had conceived any apprehension from them, it was 
to tho English he must have flown for protection, and to 
them ho would naturally have communicated his fears. 
Ilis aide-de-camp, Captain Edwards, who had accompanied 
him to Chunar, and proceeded with the rest of the iroops 
to Lucknow, when the Nabob left the direct road to his 
capital to pass through Fyzabad, was asked, “ Did you hear 
upon the return of the Nabob, and Hyder Beg, to Luck¬ 
now, any charge, or any thing that led "you to believe, that 
discoveries of rebellion or treason had been made by tho 
Nabob while at Fyzabad ?—No, I did not.—iVhcu did you 

1 Minutes, ut supra, p. GGO. 
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first hear of any accusation, or charge, of any rebellion or BOOK V. 
disaffection, against the Begums? — Some time after I arri- chap. vhi. 

ved at Lucknow ; about a fortnight after, I heard the gen- - 

tlemen in the Resident’s family mention the different 17al * 
accounts, that Colonel Hannay and his officers had sent.— 

Was the intelligence you received upon that subject con¬ 
fined to communications, made by Colonel Hannay and his 
officers, to the Resident’s office, or did you hear of any 
other besides ? I heard that such reports prevailed at 
Lucknow, among the natives, which were not generally be¬ 
lieved ; and there were a few who mentioned they had 
heard the reports.—The question put to you is, whether 
you heard of any other instances than those mentioned by 
Colonel Hannay and his officers ?—I heard my own ser¬ 
vants say, as they went through the market-place, they 
had heard from the Resident’s servants, that they had 
heard such reports did prevail.—Meaning the reports from 
Colonel Hannay ?—Yes, meaning those reports.—Did the 
natives in general give any credit to these reports ?—No, 

I do not think they did.—Did you not hear more of this 
sort of report after the treasure was seized in January, 

1782 ?—I did ; I heard the treasures were seized in con¬ 
sequence of the report, and the charge and accusation, 
made by Colonel Hannay and some of his officers, that the 
Begums had been in a state of rebellion.” 1 

As Colonel Hannay and his officers, white and black, 

Were almo.st the only persons whose affidavits, originally 
taken at Lucknow, imputed any acts of disaffection to the 
Begums ; so they were his officers, including the Paymaster 
of his troops, who alono, or nearly so, were called to prove 
the allegation in England. 2 One or two other persons, the 
aid of whose testimony was rcipiired, could speak to nothing 
but reports , at Allahabad, or at Calcutta. And it appears, 
with great force of evidence, from the examination of the 
witnesses adduced in favour of Mr. Hastings, that the accu- 
> ion rested upon the allegations of Hannay, and his offi¬ 
cers : who, themselves, could affirm nothing but rumour, 
or facts of which it is more probable that they themsolves 
were the cause than the Begums; and that the story, 


1 Mlnntes, at supra, p. 777. . . . _ 

2 Colonel Hannay have been on indifferent administrator of a pro¬ 

vince, though that is not proven, but that is no reason why he and Lis oiLccr* 
should be ‘•mpected ot untruth.—W. 
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Y. being taken up by Mr. Hastings, and propagated by him 
chap. viii. and bis friends, with all the authority of government, was 
spread abroad among the English throughout the country, 
and by them, in the usual manner, upon no better autho¬ 
rity, passively, but not the less fervently and confidently, 
believed. 1 

The departure of the Nabob from Chunar, for the pur¬ 
pose of seizing the property of his mother and his grand¬ 
mother, was urged by Mr. Hastings: upon the arrival, 
however, of that Prince in his own dominions, he mani¬ 


fested a great reluctance to enter upon the ungracious 
work. The Governor-General waited, as he himself in¬ 
forms us, “ with much impatience. 1 ’ Ho urged the Nabob 
by the strongest remonstrances. He enjoined the Resident, 
In the most earnest and most peremptory terms, to leave 
no effort unattempted for the accomplishment of this im¬ 
portant event. The reluctance, however, of the Nabob 
continued unsubdued; and^Mr. Middleton, the Resident, 
was instructed to supersede the authority of the Nabob, 
and perform the necessary measures by the operation of 
English power. .He proceeded at last to the execution of 
the Governor-General’s commands; but the Nabob, shocked 
at the degradation which he would sustain in the eyes of 
hi* people, if acts under his government of so much im¬ 
portance should appear to emanate from any power but 
his own, undertook the melancholy task. 2 The words of 
the Resident to the Governor-General are instructive : u I 


had the honour to address you on the 7th instant, inform¬ 
ing you of the conversation which had passed between the 
Nabob and me on the subject of resuming the jaghires ; 
and the step I had taken in consequence.” The step was 


1 Sec Minutes of Evidence for the Prosecution, p. 3CI—951 Ditto, for the 

Dofcnec, p. 1B23- —M. 

There can be no doubt that the allegation was in the main true.— that tho 
Begums were disaffected to the British Government,—that they connived at, 
if they did not authorize, levies of a nm d me:, for the service of Cheifc Sing.— 
that their followers were prepared to ri e in his beh.-ilf. There was no actual 
rebellion, but there was a manifestation of hostile feeling which Justified retri¬ 
bution.—W. 

3 According to Mr. Hasting?*, the Nabob had no objection to plunder tlio 
Begums. But he had given jaghires to certain persons, whom Mr. Hastings 
i alia Ins “ Or«l. rlii s.aud others ol that htamp tho companions of his 
looser hours.” 1 hose ho wished not to resume : and, therof. \ endeavoured 
to depart from his engagement of resumption altogether. Bur the cause ap¬ 
pears not sufficient to account for the effect. If he had resumed tho Jaghires 
of ids orderlies, which were of trilling amount what would have hindered him 
from giving them something of equal or greater amount? 
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the issuing of perwannahs or warrants to the Aumils or 
agents on the jaghires, to desist from acting in behalf of 
the Begums. “His Excellency appeared to be very much 
hurt and incensed at the lueaauro ; and loudly complains 
of the treachery of his ministers, first, in giving you any 
hopes that such a measure would be adopted; and, se¬ 
condly, in promising mo their whole support in carrying 
it through. But as I apprehended ” (he means, expected) 
“ rather than suffer it to appear that the point had been 
carried in opposition to his will, he at length yielded a 
nominal acquiescence, and has this day issued his own 
perwannahs to that effect ; declaring, however, at. the 
same time, both to me and his ministers, that it is an act 
of compulsion/’ 1 

The resumption of the jaghires was not the only mea¬ 
sure which had been conceived and resolved against the 
Begums. Their treasures were to be seized. 2 The Nabob 


1 Letter to Mr. Hastings, dated 9th of December, 1781. Notwithstanding 
these, and tlu numerous other proofs, that Hastings was well aware of t o 
reluctance of the Nabob, to proceed to the acts by which his parents were 
plundered, Hastings, when it suited Ids purpose to put on ^lm show < i a 
wonderful tenderness for the Nabob, wrote to his private agent, Major 1 aimer, 
viz., on the 6th -'f May, 1783, “thut it hud been a matrer of equal suqn’iso 
and concern to him to learn from the letters of the resident, that the Nabob 
Vizir was wi. i difficulty, and almost unconquerable reluctance, induced to 
give his consent to the attachment of the treasure deposited by his father 
under the charge of the Begum his mother, and to the resumption of her 
jaghire, and the other jaghires of tlie individuals of his family ; ” as * he had 
never heard of these facts before 1 Such specimens of Mr. Hastings, as this, 
meet ns often in the records of his government. 

2 As some confusion took plan., though much less than whnt wa< expected, 
and the servants and agents of the pi in cesses withheld not :ome demenstra- 



Bcirums jaghires. the'Nabob tad declared 
bts resolution of reclaiming' all the :r asuresot his family wlu-h v.orom tliir 
1,12 n°,.il to which by the Mohammedan laws he vas entitle!. r.,is 
«»r.mn*.ed and supported . ,1 hue- repn, d 



toe former aloffle, I hare no doubt of the' complete liquidation of the Com 
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and the Resident, wijh a body of English troops, proceeded 
towards the abode of the princesses at Fyzabad, where 
they arrived on the 8th of January. The fust da\s aoig 
spent in demands and negotiations. On the 12th the 
troops were ordered to storm the town and the castle, but 
little or no opposition was made ; for no blood was shed 
on either side ; and the troops took possession of all the 
outer enclosure of the palace of one of the princesses, and 
blocked up the other. 

Still, however, the female apartments were unviolated, 
and the treasure was not obtained. The difficulty was to 
lay hands on it without the disgrace of profaning aud pol- ^ 
luting the sacred precinct. The principal agents of the 
princesses were two aged personages of great rank and dis¬ 
tinction, who had been in high trust and favour with the 
late Nabob; the eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan, and Beliar Ali 
Khan. It was resolved to put those personages in con¬ 
finement, and apply to them other severities, in order that 
the Begums might, by their compassion, be moved to give 
up the treasure ; or that the eunuchs themselves should 
be compelled, by their sufferings, to give up what was in 
their own custody, and use their influence with the prin¬ 
cesses to resign what they possessed. By the torture of 
one party, money was to be extorted from another. The 
cruel lessons of Ea-tem despotism, were well acquired by 
Englishmen. 1 




for tlio purpose heretofore mentioned, in ttirec <ir four days ; 1 wish he may 

. 1 1 .■ __. . .r . ii. i mms 


be serious in his intention ; and you may re t assured I shall spare no pa 
to keep him to it.” The representation which wad made, both m tin* icucr 
to the Directors, and in the defence which Mr. Hastings first presented to the 
House of Commons, tlmt the opposition of the Begums to the seizure or inur 
failures, was the cause on account of which the treasure wa tond • Ta 
aw a from them, Mr. Hastings In a second defence retracted, amnnh i . t 
' 

Trial, k 3G<> It was att m; fed to account for the blunder, h> 
first evidence wtu not written, and hardly examined by 1 ‘•' . ; *J 

cording t-» this u count, his blood was very cool upon the . a- 

tion,no: vithstauduiK the loud complaints he so frequently prJt u i tut 
mental torture which it Inflicted upon him — tf. that .. vorv 

What this m remark imports is not very de¬ 
fer. days were allowed to reply h. charges of most to c^h lu vl f 

wholly irnpos- : ’de for ore person, unable 1. to cumpo^ - ^l > U ^ 

menus \m u other's, of 

Xh Vie anproved % n a , r.. ry pen; al; it N w" wonderful that so few 
niit-tnke^. th.ui that 6i>v. should nave been imulc. ” * „ 

* This to quite unauthorised. No per-.. « ? «nd whatever 

jnuiL.hment» were inflicted were not the acts of KnqUsbmen. Except as 
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The expedient was attended with success. The Begums> BOOK V. 
or rather the older of the two, in whose possession, as head chat. vul. 
of the female department, the treasure was placed, was 
wrought upon by these proceedings to make a surrender j 
and money was paid to the Bnglish resident to the amount 
of the bond given to the Company by the Nabob for his 
balance of the year 1779-80. 

The eunuchs were not yet released. Another balancs 
remained, for the year 1780-81. Money for the discharge 
of this remaining debt was also demanded of the Princess. 

“She declared with apparent truth,” says the Resident, 

“ that she had delivered up the whole of the property in 
her hands, excepting goods ; which, from the experience, 
he adds, u of the small produce of the sale of a former 
payment mado by her in that mode, I refused, as likely 
to amount, in my opinion, to little or nothing. Money, 
however, was absolutely required ; and new severities were 
employed. To the officer guarding the eunuchs, the fol¬ 
lowing letter was addressed by the Resident, dated the 
20th of January, 1782.” u Sir, when this note is delivered 
to you, I have to desire, that you order the two prisoners 
to be put in irons, keeping them from all food, &c., agree¬ 
able to my instructions of yesterday. (Signed) Nath. 
Middleton.” 

The sufferings to which they were thus exposed, drew 
from the eunuchs the offer of an engagement for the pay¬ 
ment of the demanded sum, which they undertook to 
complete, within the period of one month, from their own 
credit and effects. The engagement was taken, but the 
confinement of the eunuchs was not relaxed ; tho mother 
and grandmother of the Nabob remained under a guard ; 
and ^he Resident was commanded, by Mr. Hastings, to 
make with them no settlement whatsoever. In the mean 
time the payment upon the bond extorted from tho 
eunuchs was begun; the Begums delivered what they de¬ 
clared was the last remaining portion of their effect^ 
including down to their table utensils ; and the Resident 
himself reported, “ that no proof had yet been obtained of 

BUrdsin theaerriceofthcVtair. ^ru!rNa"o£ am/to 

E&££ 1151 

duty, through the Kf >idcnt, hut they originated with the Na»iol> 
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their having more.” Before the 53rd of February, 1782, 
CHAP*viii, upwards of°500,000Z. had been received by the Resident 

- for the use of the Company ; and there remained on the 

1**2. extorted bond a balance, according to the eunuchs, of 
25,000Z.; and of no more than 50,000Z. according to the 
Resident. The prisoners entreated for their release, de¬ 
claring their inability to procure any further sums of 
money while they remained in confinement ; but express¬ 
ing a confident hope of being able to raise the balance 
required, if they were allowed to go abroad among their 
friends, and solicit their assistance. So far from any 
relaxation of their sufferings, higher measures of severity 
were enjoined. On the 18th of May, after they had lain 
two months in irons, the officer who commanded the guard 
under which they were confined, wrote to the Resident in 
the following words : “ The prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, 
and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to be very sickly, have 
requested their irons might be taken off for a few days, 
that they might take medicine, and walk about the garden 
of the place where they are confined. Now, as I am sure 
that they will be equally secure without their irons as with 
them, I think it my duty to inform you of this request. I 
desire to know your pleasure concerning it.” The nature 
of the orders under which the Resident acted, rendered it 
necessary for him to refuse the smallest mitigation of their 
torture. Nay, within a few days, that is, on the 1st of 
June, other terrors were held up to them. They were 
threatened to be removed to Lucknow, where, unless they 
performed without delay, what they averred themselves 
unable to perform, they would not only be subjected to 
still severer coercion, but called upon to atone for other 
crimes. As these crimes were not specified, the threat 
was well calculated to act upon their fears. It involved 
the prospect of unbounded pimishment; any infliction, 
in short, for which persons with arbitrary power in their 
hands could find or feign a pretence. Several expedients 
were offered, both by the prisoners and the Begums, who 
were alarmod at the prospect of losing, by removal, their 
confidential servants. These expedients were not treated 
as objectionable, on any other score except that of time. 
They were rejected. The prisoners were removed to 
Lucknow, and cruelties inflicted upon them, of which the 
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nature is not disclosed, but of which the following letter, BOOK V. 
addressed by the assistant-resident to the commanding chap. vm. 

officer of the English guard, is a disgraceful proof. “ Sir, —-- 

the Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punish- I~S2. 
nient upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have 
free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper.” 

AH the measures, however, of severity which could bo 
devised, proved unavailing, though the women of the 
Zenana were at various times deprived of food till they 
were on the point of perishing for want. The rigours went 
on increasing till the month of December, when the Resi¬ 
dent, convinced, both by his own experience, and the 
representation of the officer commanding the guard by 
which the princesses were coerced, that every thing which 
force could accomplish was already performed, and that if 
any hope remained of further payments, it was by lenient 
methods alone they could be obtained, removed, of his 
own authority, tho guard from the palaces of the Begums, 
and set at liberty their ministers. As endeavours had 
been used to make the severities appear the act of the 
Nabob, so the Resident strove to make the favour appear 
the bounty of the man by whom the English sceptre was 
swayed; declaring to the Begums, that it was the Go¬ 
vernor-General from whom the relief had been derived, 
and that he “was tho spring from whence they were 
restored to their dignity and consequence.’* The letter in 
which the commanding officer reported the execution of 
the order of release, exhibits what no other words can ex¬ 
press. “ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2nd instant; and, in consequenco, immediately 
enlarged the prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar Ali 
Khan, from their confinement, a circumstance that gave 
the Begums, and the city of Fyzabad in general, the 
greatest satisfaction. In tears of joy, Behai' and Jewar 
Ali Khan expressed their siucere acknowledgments to tho 
Governor-General, his Excellency the Nabob Vizir, and to 
you, Sir, for restoring them to that invaluable blessing, 
liberty; for which they would *ver return the most guse¬ 
ful remembrance: and at their request, I transmit you 
the enclosed letters. I wish you had been present at the 
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enlargement of the prisoners. The quivering lips, with 
the tears of joy stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was 
a scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor men 
will avail, you will at the last trump be translated to the 
happiest regions in heaven.” 1 

Of the transactions of Mr. Hastings with the Nabob at 
Chunar, another feature still remains. A present was 
offered; a present of a sum of no less than ten lacs, or 
100,000£. sterling; and, notwithstanding the Company’s 
laws against presents—notwithstanding the acknowledged 
distress of the Nabob, and his inability to pay the debt he 
owed to the Company, it was accepted. The Nabob was 
totally unprovided with the money: the gift could be ten¬ 
dered only in bills, which were drawn upon one of the 
great bankers of the country. As the intention of con¬ 
cealing the transaction should not be imputed to Mr. 
Hastings, unless as far as evidence appears, 2 * * 5 so in this 
case the disclosure cannot be imputed to him as virtue, 


1 Letter to the Resident, dated Fyzabad, 5th of December, 1782. See Tenth 
Report, tit supra, and Minutes of I Evidence, ut supra, p. 348, 725. Appendix 
to 2nd Art. of Charge, p. 78, 97, 43, 172.— M. 

The Kunachs were, no doubt, very happy to be released from confinement, 
but during the greater part of the time it was little more than nominal. They 
resided in a j acious and commodious house, belonging to one of them selves. 
They had all their servants about them, no restriction was placed on their 
f oil, and they were allowed to receive visitors. I'or about three months they 

had irons on their legs, but even then they could walk in the garden, and their 
letters wore removed when they returned from Lucknow, in August. The 
two Begums, the grandmother and mother of the Nabob, were subjected to 
nor a guard at the gate of the palace^ So 

liLle did they suffer, that their faithful adherents, the two Eunuchs, were 
desirous they should be made to apprehend something worse—their forcible 
removal from Fyzabad. The ofilcer in command writes to the Resident, “ The 
Cajahs (the two Eunuchs) one day told me that if 1 would pitch the Begum’s 
camp equipage, and desire her to prepare for an immediate journey, she 
would probably pay the balance due.” With regard to the distress for pro¬ 
visions, suffered by the inmates of the Khurad Mahal, the inferior women of 
Shuja-ad-Dowlalfs Zenana, it appears to have been, in some respects, acci¬ 
dental, and was one in which the English were not Implicated; their main¬ 
tenance was by assignments upon the revenues of a particular district, which 
revenues were ill-collected, and the native officer, whose business it was to 
provide the establishment with supplies, was deficient in the means. Whether 
there was any design in this, or what object was to !>«■ cllcvted by it, is not 
very obvious ; but it was not a case in which the English aufhorit T- could with 
propriety interfere. Major LMlpin, the commandant of the guard, however, 
advanced 10.000 rupees ft r the espouses of the Mahal. Evidence of Captain 
Jaqucs and Major Cilpin.—Minutes of Evidence, 849 - 910 . Nothing could be 
more grossly unjust than to Impute the sufferings which "ere thus occasiored, 
and which were most preposterously and falsely exaggerated, to the purposes 
or orders of Hastings. 

5 The removal just before of the Company’s agent, Mr. Bristow, and the 
appointment of a private agent of his own, ought constantly to be treated as 
u ground of suspicion; b.iause it is exactly "hat a mail with i*nj 'acious in - 
tentions would have perforated. 
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since no prudent man would have risked the chan*ce of HOOK 
discovery which the publicity of a "banker’s transactions chap. yiii. 

implied. Mr. Hastings informed the Directors of what —-- 

he had received, in his letter dated the 20th of January, 1<S— 
1/82; and in very plain terms requested their pei mis¬ 
sion, as a reward for his services, to make the money his 
own. 1 

In the beginning of 1782, when little or no progress 
had been made in realizing the sums of money which the 
Governor-General expected from his arrangements with 
the Nabob, he bogan to express, in a strain of unusual 
severity, his disapprobation of the Resident, Mr. Middle- 
ton : either really dissatisfied with him, under the failure 
ot his efforts ; or, by a concerted plan, anticipating the 
commands of the Directors for the restoration of Bristow, 
by removing the confidential agent, now when the con¬ 
fidential transactions were closed, that the restoration of 
Bristow might carry the appearance of his own act, and 
receive its completion before the eommands of the Direc¬ 
tors should arrive." Manifesting extreme anxiety for the 
money, on account of which ho had ventured on disrepu¬ 
table ground, “ the agreement,” he said, “which I concluded 
with the Yizir, has yet served only to gratify revenge, or 
some concealed interest, and to make me odiom to my 
own countrymen.” 3 The Resident had at first suggested 



ASTINGs’ 



1 Letter of the Govern* ’ -General, Eleventh Heport, nt supra, Appendix C, 
No. l. Why he sh »f his reward out of this, rather than 

®Oy other portion of tin Company’s money, at fh*i' strikes the mm ! ns obscure. 
Lut a verv appropriate reason may be supposed. Drawn t»om any oi the 
known sources of the Company's i\ venue, the money mu .t have appeared m 
their accounu. ami could not be given to the Governor-Gcncral 'Wthout iho 
consent of the Company at targe. The assent of the Directors oammed, the 
gift of the Nabob might have never appeared ini nny account, no eminent: of 
the Companv at large have bt cn so ght, and the donation appropriated by tho 
Governor-General without t lie knowledge of the public. 

» The complaints against Middleton arc exposed to the saspMon m .n-rn- 
cerity; 1 , bv their unreasonableness ; 2, by the conformity ol the arhitco to 
the character of Mr. Hasting-; 3, by its groat utility for the mtuc.-t i his 
reputation well us of h - pride and consequence; 4, by the continued and 
very extraordinary subservience ot Middleh.n, uftyrwnrds to the views m 
Hastings, notwithstanding the serious injury which lie now sustainod at his 

^a 1 ? \r.MiUr.ton Hilled Ignores, 1st of January, 1782. Extracts from 

1786, p v 5 9 The Governor-General, showing a keen s nsiluld.v to the impu¬ 
tations to his chlr^r to which the transactions in Oude exposj-d nu\, C l 
nutst desire ” ^ ad he, “that vour letters, upon ull official and public sub¬ 
jects, may be official, I cannot receive any as private, and my re P^ tl on and 
character have l»eeii too fur committed to admit oi an inter■ a.tr so which 1 
cannot use os authority”) seemed to think that the success of the measure, 
tho money in hand, would sanctify the means. The rule, ho well knew, too 
generally holds. 
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BOOK V. his doubts, whether the force which he could employ in 
chat, viii- the resumption of the Jaghires, would be sufficient to 

-* overcome the opposition which he anticipated. “I judged 

1782, ft improper,” says the Governor-General, “to expose a 
service of such importance, either to the hazard of a de¬ 
feat, or the chance of a delay; and therefore immediately 
issued orders for the march of Colonel Sir John Gumming, 
with his entire detachment, for the performance of it.’' 1 
The Resident hastened to communicate his opinion, that 
the Nabob would be alarmed and disgusted at the march 
of this force into his dominions ; that the payment of the 
detachment would be a breach of the immediate treaty, 
equivalent to an order for imposing upon him anew the 
expense of the temporary brigade; that a part of the 
Nabob’s troops were equal to the service ; and that a 
fortnight would suffice for its accomplishment. Under 
these representations, the Governor-General ventured not 
to continue the march of the detachment; but ho de¬ 
clared to the Resident, that the contradictions in his 
statements covered them with doubts ; and, if the Resi¬ 
dent could not assure him of his perfect competence to 
the service, that he would himself suspend his journey to 
the Presidency, and repair to Lucknow for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the business in person. The Resident declared 
his competence ; and the Governor-General departed from 
Benares, on his way to Calcutta, on the 7th of January. 
He departed, however, “ after much hesitation, and, I will 
confess,” says he, “with some reluctance. I dread the 
imbecility and irresolution which too much prevail in the 
Nabob’s councils, and must influence, in some degree, 
both the conduct of the Resident and the Minister ; and I 
consider tho impending measure of too much consequence 
to be exposed to the risk of a disappointment.” The Resi¬ 
dent had stated, that the Governor-General had not by 
him been understood as intending the reformation, this 
year, of the Nabob’s military establishment, or as ox pett¬ 
ing a present supply to the Company’s treasury. “These,” 
Bays the Governor-General, in his letter of 3rd January, 
u are fresh instances of what I have had too frequent 
cause to complain of, your total inattention to my instruc- 

1 Lrtirr from the Governor-Gem r >1 to tho C.mnci , dated 28r»I of January 
1782 ; Tenth heport, Appendix, No. 0. 
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tions. 1 ’ He then repeats to the Resident the passage in 
his instructions, in which ho told him, that “ to enable 
the Nabob to discharge his debt to the Company in the 
shortest time possible, was the chief object ot nis nego¬ 
tiation that the Jaghires should be appropriated to that 
purpose: and that the reform of the troops should take 
place immediately after the settlement of the sum to be 
allowed for the personal and domestic expenses of the 
Nabob. 1 But these expressions are vague, and necessarily 
express no more than a very eager desire for despatch; 
and the Resident, for aught that appears in the words, 
might be well justified in the conclusion which the 
Governor-General thought proper to condemn. 

Mr. Middleton continued the exertions, and practised all 
the severities, which have already been described, for ex¬ 
torting the money which the Governor-General demanded. 
Yet ho was formally accused by the Governor-General on 
the 23rd of September, and pronounced guilty of remiss¬ 
ness in liis duty ; when Mr. Bristow was appointed to fill 
the offico from wliich, before the recent transactions, he 
had just been removed. In the meantime, that is, on the 
Ctli of May preceding, Major Palmer had been sent to 
Oude, as the private agent of Mr. Hastings ; and various 
new demands were urged upon the dependent Prince. The 
current annual claims varied from seventy to one hundred 
and thirty lacs per annum, previous to the time of Mid¬ 
dleton’s appointment in 1781. The receipts of the Resi¬ 
dent, in discharge of those claims, varied from sixty to 
eighty lacs per annum, whence the balance of dob" per¬ 
petually increased. At the time of concluding the treaty 
between the Nabob and Hastings at Chunar, that balance 
appeared to stand at forty-four lacs. The Resident, instead 
of eighty lacs, which before was the maximum of the annual 
payments, realised one crore and forty-six lacs>. Ly de¬ 
mands, however, urged by Major Palmer to the amount of 
eighty-two lacs, and claims of unknown balances, which 
appeared on adjusting the books of the Presidency, the 
sums, of which payment in that year was required of the 
Nabob, exceeded considerably two crore 3 and a-half; that 
is, were at least equal to twice the annual revenue of the 

« Extracts from Papers, ut supra, p. 53, Tenth lie port, ut supra, Appen¬ 
dix, No. G. 
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whole country. 1 In vindicating himself from the charge 
of remissness, in seizing the treasures of the Begums, Mr. 
Middleton shows, that not only had he been successful in 
regard to the ultimate acquisition, but that no unnecessary 
time had intervened, and that no instrument of coercion, 
except the disgraceful one of violating the apartments 
and the persons of the Princesses, had been left unem¬ 
ployed. “The Nabob,” he says, “ was son to the Begum 
we were to proceed against: a son against a mother must 
at least save appearances: circumstances sufficiently 
marked the English as the principal movers in the busi¬ 
ness : the favourable occasion was not missed to persuade 
the Nabob that we instigated him to dishonour his family 
for our benefit: I had no assistance to expect from the 
Nabob’s ministers, who could not openly move in the 
business: in the East, it is well known, that no man, either 
by himself or his troops, can enter the walls of a Zenana 
— scarcely in the case of acting against an open enemy — 
much less an ally — a son against his own mother. The 
outward walls, and the Begum’s agents, were all that were 
liable to immediate attack: they were dealt with — and 
successfully, as the event provod.”* 

Tlie reply which is made by the Governor-General to 
this defence is remarkable. As usual with the Governor- 
General, it is mysterious and equivocal. But if anything 
can be gathered from it, they are the two following things : 
that he did intend that Mr. Middleton should have violated 
the Zenana ; and that not having acted in that manner, 
Mr. M iddleton, his own ' chosen and confidential agent, 
might, both by himself and by others, be suspected of 
having betrayed his duty for bribes. “ I was pointed/’ 
says the Governor-General, “in my orders to Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton, that ho should not allow any negotiation or for¬ 
bearance, when he had once employed the Company’s 
influence or power in asserting the Nabob’s claims on tho 
Begums. My principal, if not sole inducement, for this 
order, which, with tho instructions following it, was as 

1 14 The Nabob's net revenue.” (says Mr. Middleton, Defence to the Governor- 
General ami Council ; Kx tracts from Papers in No. i, vol. ii., presented to tho 
House of Commons, Kit i March, 17n>, v 2.) “to my knowledge, never 

led a crore and a half, but generally fell very short of Uirtt suui.” The 
Governor-Genu al disavowed the demands which were ma le by his private 
agent, Palmer,and other remissions took place.—-Ibid. 

2 Ibid. p. 3. 
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absolute as it could bo expressed, was — to prevent the BOOK V. 
imputation which is too frequently, with whatever colour chap, viij 
of reason, cast on transactions of this nature, begun with - 
demands of sums of money to an enormous amount, sup- 1782 * 
ported with a great military parade and denunciations of 
vengeance for a refusal, and all relenting into the accept¬ 
ance of personal submission and promise of amendment : 
in plainer words, I did not choose to be made the instru¬ 
ment of private rapacity, if any such design existed ; nor 
to expose myself to the obloquy of it, if such a design 
did not exist .” 1 The Governor-General^ however, no 
where said to Mr. Middleton, You shall enter the Zenana 
itself, if respect for it prove any obstruction to your 
designs. And it would have been equally easy for him to 
have condemned the Resident had he understood his orders 
in that invidious sense, as it was, according to the sense • 
in which he did understand them. If the Resident had 
been guilty of the violation, and a storm of odium had 
arisen, the political conduct of the Governor-General lays 
sufficient ground for the presumption, that he would not 
have scrupled. to form for himself a screen out of his own 
ambiguity . 2 • 

Upon the intelligence received of the recall of Mr. 

Bristow, and the appointment of Mr. Middleton to the 
office of Resident with the Vizir, previous to the memor¬ 
able journey to Benares, the Court of Directors wrote to 
the Governor-General and Council in the following terms : 

— “ Equally extraordinary, and unwarrantable, have been 
your proceedings respecting Mr. John Bristow. He was 
appointed Resident at Oudc in December, 1774. In De¬ 
cember, 17 70, he was recalled, without the shadow of a 
charge being exhibited against him. By our letter of the 
4th of July, 5 1777, we signified our disapprobation of the 
proceedings against Mr. Bristow, aud directed that he 
should be restored to bis station; which direction we 
conarmed by our subsequent letter of the 23rd of De¬ 
cember, 177$. Mr. Bristow arrived in India in February, 

1780, and in October of the same year it was resolved by 


1 Governor-general's Minute on Mr. Middleton s Defence, 21st October, 

a * ifastiv-r^ntended that hi* orders should be obeyed. It y . ls 

to adopt the least objectionable niodfc of ' '.ecuting then). Plus is all that >..in 
be fairly inferred lrom bis instructions.—W. 
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your Board, that Mr. Bristow should return to Oude ; but 
that his appointment should be limited solely to the con¬ 
duct of political negotiations, Mr. Middleton being at the 
same time nominated to settle pecuniary matters with the 
Vizir. On the 21st of May, 1781, upon receiving a letter 
from the Vizir, expressing his desire that Mr. Bristow 
should be removed from his court, he was again recalled. 

But, without entering into the consideration of this matter, 
and in order to vindicate and uphold our own authority, 
we do hereby positively direct that Mr. Bristow do forth¬ 
with proceed to Oude, in the station of our Resident there. 
You are likewise to observe, that we shall not suffer any 
other person to proceed to Oude, for the management of 
finance, one person being, in our opinion, sufficient to 
transact our business there as principal in both these 
departments.” 1 

Along with the reprobation of the recall, and command 
for the restoration of Mr. Bristow, a similar reprobation 
and command arrived from the Court of Directors re¬ 
specting Mr. Fowke, as Resident at Benares. The Governor- 
General, claiming a latitude in disobeying the orders of 
the Company, when those orders were “destructive to 
their own ailairs; ’ and alleging that the diminution of 
authority of the Governor-General, in displaying to the 
eyes of India the defeat of liia intentions, even with respect 
to his own agents, was so destructive ; insinuating also, 
besides these general, some paii:icular objections, of which 
he spoke in the following mysterious terms : “My present 
objection to his appointment I dare not put upon record, 
the Members of the Board individually know it ;* opposed 
obedience to the Company’s injunctions. The other Mem¬ 
ber;-, however, of the Board, consisting of Mr. Stables, Mr. 
Macphorson, Mr. Whcler, and Sir Eyre Coote, were of a 
different opinion ; they declared that, where the commands 
of the Directors were precise and peremptory, they con¬ 
ceived themselves to have no latitude of choice ; and Mr. 
Fowke received his appointment. The arrangement which | 
the Governor-General hod made for the management of 
the affairs of Benares had, as usual, disappointed his pe¬ 
cuniary expectations; and his dread of blame on the I 

* Company's General Letter to Bengal. 28tli August, 1782; Tenth Report, tit 
supra, Appendix, No. 8. 
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score of the transactions, to which his journey had given BOOK V. 
birth, seems upon this head to have rendered his irasci- chap. vm. 

bility peculiarly keen. The storm of his indignation fell -- 

upon the person into whose hands the collection of the 1782. 
revenues had fallen, the father of the newly-made Raja. 

“ I feel myself,” said Hastings, “ and may be allowed on 
such an occasion to acknowledge it, personally hurt at the 
ingratitude of this man, and at the discredit which his 
ill-conduct has thrown upon my appointment of him. He 
has deceived me : he has offended against the government 
'which I then represented.” The “personal hurts” of the 
Governor-General seem but too frequently to have prompted 
the measures of his administration. If he was “person¬ 
ally hurt,” he was ill-qualified to assume the function of a 
judge. The Naib had failed in raising all the money which 
had been imposed as tribute upon the province. Had the 
tribute not been, as it was, too large, dismission from his 
office might appear to be a sufficient visitation for his of¬ 
fence. He was also deprived of lands, thrown into prison, 
and threatened with death, by the sole authority of Mr. 

Hastings, who did not so much as communicate the mea¬ 
sures to his Council till after they were passed ; while the 
Naib in vain represented, that the tribute exceeded the 
means of the country; that the ordinary receipts had 
been diminished by a drought; and that, from a severe 
illness, he had, during two months, been incapable of at¬ 
tending to the painful and laborious duties of his office.* 

Among the articles in the treaty, formed by the Go¬ 
vernor-General with the Vizir at Chunar, one related to 
the Nabob Fyzoolla Khan. This was the chief who sur¬ 
vived the ruin of the Rohilla nation in 1774, and who, 
having occupied a strong post on the hills, concluded a 
treaty, under the sanction and guarantee of the English 
government, by which ho received in jaghire the country 
of Rampore and some other districts of Rolnlcund, esti¬ 
mated at a revenue of fifteen lacs of rupees. “ From the 
month of October, 1774, to the latter end of February, 

1778,” says the Governor-General, u we bad no reference 
made to us relative to Fyzoolla Khan ; but on tho -■’3th of 
of February, 1778, wo received a letter from Mr. Middle- 
ton, in which he informed us, that reports had prevailed 

1 Sec the Minutes of Evidence upon tho Benares Charge. 
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BOOK V. at Lucknow, that Fyzoolla Khan retained in his service a 
chap* viii. greater body of troops than were specified in the treaty ol 
1774, and that he had given protection and encouragement 
to Zabita Khan’s defeated army. Mr. Middleton, in the 
same letter, told us that he did not pay much attention to 
these reports; but added—that the Nabob’s oppressive 
and unjust conduct, in various instances, might induce 
Fyzoolla Khan to form connexions, and to engage in 
schemes, incompatible with his duty and allegiance to the 
Vizir.” 


The treaty which had been formed between Fyzoolla 
Khan and the Vizir, in 1774, commonly known by the 
name of the treaty of Lai Dang, had been signed by the 
English Commander-in-Chief, in the name of his nation, 
as both a party to the transaction, and guarantee of the 
engagement. Distrusting the faith of the Nabob, and 
alarmed by the preceding imputations, which he justly 
regarded as proofs that the wish was formed to dispossess 
him of his country, Fyzoolla Khan endeavoured to assure 
himself more completely of the protection of the English ; 
and, as if the signature of the commanding officer was not 
sufficiently binding, made earnest application to have the 
treaty ratified by the Governor-General and Council. 
‘ Upon this subject,” says Mr. Hastings, “I had frequent 
applications from him. But the guarantee appeared to 
me unnecessary, except as it would afford great satisfac¬ 
tion to Fyzoolla Khan ; for our government must have 
interfered, if the Nabob Vizir had attempted to encroach 
upon the rights which Fyzoolla Khan enjoyed under his 
treaty with the Vizir. Mr. Middleton deputed Mr. D. 
Harwell to Rampore, the residence of Fyzoolla Khan. Mr. 
Barwell transmitted to Mr. Middleton a very particular 
account of Fyzoolla Khan’s conduct, which appeared to 
nave been in no instance contrary to his engagements ; 
and in the month of April, his treaty with the Nabob 
Vizir was guaranteed by the Company, agreeably to his 
earnest and reiterated requests. By whoso suggestions 
doubts were instilled into the mind of Fyzoolla Khan, as 
to the validity of the treaty which Colonel Champion had 
witnessed, I know not ” On the occasion of the guarantee 
a present of elephants, horses, and other articles, with a 
lac of rupees, or 10,0007. sterling was made to the Nabob, 




and one of a similar sum, or another lac, to the Com- BOOK V. 
pany. chap, viil 

This transaction was soon followed by another. In the -—« 

same year intelligence was received of a war between 1782. 
England and France. Fyzoolla Khan, “ being indirectly 
sounded,” displayed the greatest readiness to assist. Ho 
was under no obligation to afford a single man ; but, at the 
suggestion of the Resident at Oude, made an offer of all 
Ins cavalry, 2000 strong, and actually furnished 500. The 
Governor-General, on the 8th of January, 1779, wrote to 
him, “ that in his own name, as w r ell as that of the Board, 
he returned him the warmest thanks for this instance of his 
faithful attachment to the Company and the English nation.” 

In the treaty of Lai Dang, were the three following 
articles: “ That Fyzoolla Khan should retain in his ser¬ 
vice 5000 troops, and not a single man more : that with 
whomsoever the Vizir should make war, Fyzoolla Khan 
should send two or three thousand of his troops, according 
to his ability, to join him : and that if the Vizir should 
march in person, Fyzoolla Khan should attend him with 
his forces.” 

In November, 1780, the Governor-General and Council 
recommended to the Vizir to demand, that is, the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council did themselves demand, of 
Fyzoolla Khan, to furnish a body of 5000 horse, “ as the 
quota stipulated by treaty for the service of the Vizir.” 

The treaty, however, did not stipulate for 5000, but only 
for 2000, or 3000, according to his ability ; and not for 
horse , but troops , of which not the whole, but the usual 
proportion in horse, ecpiity of construction, could by any 
means, require ; and the troops were not for the service of 
the Vizir, but of the Company. 1 With the strongest 
expressions of duty and allegiance, Fyzoolla Khan repre¬ 
sented, that his whole force was by treaty limited to 5000 
men; of which 20t >0 were horse, and 3000 foot; that 3000 foot 
were required for the business of his government and col- 

1 This was too evident to 1 m* denied by any body; but it was expressly stated 
to Fyzoolla Khun, by the Vixir, on the letter in which he commanuuted the 
demand, that the demand was made by the direction of Mr. Hasting, and 
“not for hi-, (the Vizirs), but the Company’s service." (See the Uenty- 
Sccond Charge, moved by Mr. Burke,) Mr. Hastings himself says (jee lus 
answer to that charge), “ Fyzoolla Klian was under no engagement to furnish 
ha with a single man, nor did /evey cUsnund u fiiun/rum him.' True, lu sound, 
us usual with Mr. Hastings; fulsq,in gub dance. 
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lections ; but the whole was at the command of the Vizir 
and the Company. When this answer was received, the 
Governor-General, who, together with Mr. Wheler, con¬ 
stituted the whole Board, and by his casting vote united 
in his own person all the powers of government, declared 
upon record, that “TheNabob Fyzoolla Khan had evaded 
tlie performance of his part of the treaty between the late 
Nabob Suja-ul-Dowla and him, to which the Honourable 
Company were guarantees, and upon which he was lately 
summoned to furnish the stipulated number of troops, 
which he is obliged to furnish on the condition by which 
he holds the jaghire granted to him.” 

In defence of this procedure, Mr. Hastings states, that 
the Company was environed with difficulties : the burden 
of the Mahratta war ; the alarming progress of Hyder Ali 
in the Carnatic ; the march of the Berar army into Cut¬ 
tack : and the prospect of an armament from France : 
That Sir Eyre Coote, before departing for Madras, recom¬ 
mended application to Cheyte Sing for a body of horse to 
cover the province of Bahar ; a battalion of sepoys ; 1000 
of the Vizir’s infantry; and as many of Fyzoolla Khan’s 
troops as could be procured, for the defence of ltohilcund. 
That the British officer who commanded in that district 
complained by letter of having with him only 600 of that 
chieftain’s horse, though, “ in hi s agreement with govern¬ 
ment, he was obliged to keep up 600 troops for assisting 
in the defence of RohilcuudThat in the hurry of 
business, he, and the other Members of the Board, were 
deceived by this letter in the belief that 6000 was the 
quota defined; and that horse, though not expressed in 
the treaty, was undoubtedly understood. 1 

A deception of such a kind, in matters of such import¬ 
ance, is not the most honourable sort of apology, even 
where it holds. 2 The demand, however, of the Board went 
far beyond the erroneous words of the letter. The letter 
qjokc of only troops, not horse ; and it spoke of 5000, as 
only to be kept vp; not scut out of the country, for dc- 



1 Hustings" JVtehop on the Charge respecting Fyzoolla Khan. 

9 Tin . liir knew the terms of the treaty better; und Ins letter was before 
llastlm s In w hich be admitted that the demand was a breach ot that treaty. 
“ Should FVzoolla Khan mention any thing of the tenor of the treaty, the font 
breach of it lias been committed by him. I will reproach him with having 
kept t< o many troops, and will oblige ldm to send the 5,000 horse.’' 
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was necessary of those required for indispensable 
service at home : And the declaration of one of the parties 
as to what was understood in a treaty, hut not expressed, 
when there is no reason why it should not have been 
expressed, is an unavailing pretence, winch, if admitted, 
would for ever place the weaker of two contracting parties 
at the mercy of the stronger. As to the dangers of the 
British government, urged by the Governor-General on 
fhis, as they are on so many other occasions, there is only 
one principle which can render them applicable in his 
defence ; viz. that they furnished sufficient grounds for 
taking from every prince or lord of the country, whatever 
any of them had not ability to prevent him from taking. 

In proceeding to measures of compulsion, Hastings 
somewhat lowered his demand. On the loth of February, 
1781, he decreed in council, “ that a deputation to Fy¬ 
zoolla Khan should be immediately recommended to be 
sent by the Nabob Vizir, accompanied by an agent from 
Mr. Middleton in behalf of the English government, as 
guarantees, and that in presence of proper witnesses they 
should demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and 
d he should evade or refuse compliance, that the deputies 
should deliver a formal protest against him for breach of 
treaty, and return, making their report to the Vizir, 
which Mr. Middleton was to transmit to tho Board.” The 
deputation was sent. Fyzoolla Khan, alleging both his 
inability and the express words of the treaty, offered “ in 
addition to the 1000 cavalry already granted, to give 1000 
more, when and whensoever required, and 1000 foot;” 
together with one year’s pay in advance, and fuuds for 
the regular payment of them in future. The offer was 
rejected ; and the protest made. Hastings suspended all 
proceedings upon this protest at the Board ; met with tho 
Nabob at Chunar ; and signed the following article relative 
to Fyzoolla Khan:—“ That as Fyzoolla Khan has, by his 
breach of treaty, forfeited the protection of tho English 
government, and causes, by hi.s continuance in his present 
independent state, great alarm and detriment to the 
Nabob Vizir, lie bo permitted, when time shall suit, to 
resume his lands and pay hirn in money, through the 
Resident, the amount stipulated by treaty, after deducting 
the amount and charges pf the troops ho stands engaged 
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to furnish by treaty ; which amount shall be passed to the 
chap. vin. account of the Company during the continuance of the 
—-- present war.” 

j. • 82. What comes next to be stated is a characteristic cir¬ 

cumstance. In transmitting the treaty of Cliunar to his 
colleagues at the Board, Mr. Hastings accompanied each 
article with his own explanations and remarks. Those 
upon the article relating to Fyzoolla Khan, were as fol¬ 
lows: “The conduct of Fyzoolla Khan in refusing the 
aid demanded, though not an absolute breach of treaty, 
was evasive and uncandid. The demand was made 
for 5000 cavalry ; the engagement in the treaty is lite¬ 
rally for 5000 horse and foot; Fyzoolla Khan could not 
be ignorant that we had no occasion for any succours of 
infantry from him, and that cavalry would be of the most 
essential service; so scrupulous an attention to literal 
expression, when a more liberal interpretation would 
have been highly useful and acceptable to us, strongly 
marks his unfriendly disposition; though it may not 
impeach his fidelity; and leaves him little claim to any 
exertions from us, for the continuance of his jaghires. 
But I am of opinion that neither the Vizir’s, nor the 
Company’s interests would be promoted by depriving 
Fyzoolla Khan of his independency : and I have, therefore, 
reserved the execution of this agreement to an indefinite 
term ; and our government may always interpose to pre¬ 
vent any ill effects from it.” 

This imperiously calls for some observation . Mr. Hast¬ 
ings inserts, in an article of a solemn, public treaty, and 
nets his hand to the article, that a dependent of the Com¬ 
pany has been guilty of a breach of treaty ; when at the 
same moment, he writes to his colleagues, that he has not 
been guilty of a breach of treaty, and that his fidelity is 
unimpeached. He gives to the Vizir, by equally solemn 
treaty, what the Vizir anxiously solicited, as an object 
of great desire, permission to dispossess Fyzoolla Khan; 
yet he writes to his colleagues, that this was a fraudulent 
artifice, and that he never meant the permission to have 
any effect. The cause of Mr. Hastings, during a calm 
investigation, suffers exceedingly by his practice and skill 
in the arts of deceit; because the fair colours, which he 
himself can throw upon his conduct, become thoroughly 
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untrustworthy, and, unless where they are supported by BOOK V. 
other evidence, cease to persuade. 

When, too, Mr. Hastings informs his colleagues, that 
by the treaty in virtue of which Fyzoolla Khan, possessed 
his jaghire, he was bound to afford 5000 troops, the infor¬ 
mation was glaringly incorrect; for the oppressed depend¬ 
ant had expressly appealed to the treaty, and offered 
obedience to the full extent of its bonds. Nay, by the 
treaty, he was rigidly bound not to retain in his sendee 
any more than 5000 troops both horse and foot ; and had 
he sent 5000 horse to the service of the English, in addi¬ 
tion to which he must have raised horse and foot for 
the business of his country, he might have been punished 
for breach of treaty, and on this pretext, deprived of his 
independence. 

For several months after the return of the Vizir to his 
own capital, the Governor-General was importuned, by 
applications both from him and from the Resident, to 
permit the expulsion of Fyzoolla Khan. Towards the end 
of the year, 1782, a negotiation was opened for a pecuniary 
commutation of tlio military aid. Major Palmer was 
deputed to Rampore ; and spent a month, as he himself 
significantly expresses it, “ in order to effect by persua¬ 
sion, what he could have obtained in an hour by threats 
and compulsions that is, a sum of fifteen lacs of rujtee'te, 
on the condition of being exempted from all future claims 
of military service. , s 

Endeavour was used to obtain from Fyzoolla v Khan 
another sum of fifteen lacs ; for which his jnghire, which 
was only a tenure for life, was to be converted into ^ 
perpetual hereditary possession. As this chabgo in his 
tenure was supposed to be of the highest importance^ to 
Fyzoolla Khan, he very much surprised tho English, agent 
by declaring his inability to advance the money required,, 
and declining tho bargain. From the improving cutyi- \ 
vation of the country, and apparent riches of the pedple, 
the effects of the good government which that lord h id 
maintained, the English, as usual, believed, in company 
with tho Viziir, that his riches were immense. 1 

* 

i The result proved the unsomidnesB of his excuse, for ho <l ; d pay the 
fifteen lucks and without any in< onvenicneo. Of the ram-1 i ipro'>u lent <>) his 
resources, we have ondeuiablo testimony In tho life of ILuiU luiemat KLum 
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Major Palmer bore his testimony, on this occasion, to 
the falsehood, too, of the imputations upon which the 
oppression of Fyzoolla Khan had been founded: That 
he had given encouragement to the desertion of the 
ryots of the Vizir ; and that he had a greater number of 
troops than 5000. The numbers of the Rohilla people 
in this Country exceeded that amount; but Rokillas, 
in other than military employments, were not by the 
treaty forbidden. At any rate, the Major adds, a it does 
not appear that their number is formidable, or that 
Fyzoolla Khan could by any means subsist such numbers 
as could cause any serious alarm to the Vizir ; neither is 
there any appearance of their entertaining any views 
beyond, the quiet possession of the advantages which they 
at present enjoy.” 

It was an object with 1 the Governor-General and Coun¬ 
cil, to convince the Court of Directors that the bargain 
they had made with Fyzoolla Khan was a good one, and 
tho money obtained an ample compensation for the alien¬ 
ate I right. They now, therefore, distinctly understood 
and affirmed, that Fyzoolla Khan was bound not to exceed 
the number of 5000 troops, in horse and foot, and to send 
to tho nervioo of tho Vizir only two or three thousand 
men; which, to the Vizir, they said, was “ a precarious and 
unserviceable rightthat “ the rumours which had been 
spread of the hostile designs of Fyzoolla Khan, against the 
Vizir, wore totally groundless ; and if he had been in¬ 
clined, that he had not the means to make himself formid¬ 
able.” 1 These expressions are to be contrasted with those 

It is there stated by Mustajat Khan, “ When Fyzoolla Khan took poMes-ion of 
the tf-rritory granted to him by the treaty of Lolldong, l c adopted every 
. means in libs power for increasing the cultivation, and, in a few years, so im¬ 
prove! the country, that the produce was treble, or perhaps quadruple, the 
forin* r amount, being prudent in his expenditure, hla coffers were well tilled, 
me! Pc was enabled to entertain a largo proportion ot the Afghans of baieilly, 
Philhblicet, Ownki, etc., all of whom eagerly flocked to his stand rd, M p. 130. 
That h' all this Fyzoolla Khan acted wisely is not denied, but tho tendency of 
his measures wait as undeniably a violation of the spirit of the treaty, *ntD 
-which In* had entered ; and their sum s- is a proof that his plea of inability to 
furnish either men or money was cUBhone.*t.— W. 

1 Secret Letter from Bengal, dated 5th of April, 17H3; Extract* from I .ipera 
(In No. a, vol. I), present d to the H« -c of Commons, ut* supra, p. 44. In 
l;;» Mi-rot Lnur from lien gal, dated Dili of March, 17H3, the U-vernor- 
(ur.cr il and Countil also say, “This,” (the fifteen lacs) “Is a valuable com- 
pomation for expungmg an article ot a treaty, which was of rh a tenor, and 
m> l.K soly.worded, that tic- Vizir could never have derived any real advantage 
from it. * The money ill of course be received by the Company, in part 
liquidation of the Vizir’s debt." 
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i of, on tlic 1st of April, 1781, by the Assistant Resi¬ 
dent Johnson ; who was sent for the purpose of making the 
protest, in case of the refusal of 3000 horse. On the hunt 
for appearances of guilt, he found them at every step ; and 
the very day after his arrival, reported, that “ the Rohilla 
soldiery in the district of Rampore alone, were not ldfcs 
than twenty thousand.” With great caution should men 
in power receive from their agents reports by which their 
known wishes are flattered ; because the proportion of ob¬ 
servers is lamentably small, who, in such cases, will not 
deceive themselves, and without any formed intention of 
mendacity, yet from the very lust of pleasing the men on 
whose favour or disfavour their prosjoerity or adversity 
depends, give them reports which will deceive them. It 
is necessary, in justice to Mr. Hastings, to add, that with 
respect to the permission, granted by the treaty ofChunar, 
to resume the jaghire of Fyzoolla Khan, he afterwards 
allowed that his conduct was the proper object of blame. 1 

It appears that the Vizir relented at a period rather 
early in the persecution of the Begums. Before the recall 
of Mr. Middleton, he wrote to the Governor-General several 
letters, on the particular subject of the resumption of the 
ostates, and the confiscation of tho treasures of the 
Princesses, and appears to have severely complained of tho 
opprobrious part whieh ho was compelled to jierform. It 
was one of the rules of the Governor-General, to suppress 
as much as possible of any correspondence, of which the 
appearance would give him pain. These letters, accor- 
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1 For the passage relating to Fyzoolla,. ; Parliamentary I’aptrN, yt sipra; 
the Twenty.second Artie' •. of Charge piv-mted by Mr. iUirko; the A’: nor of 
Mr. Hastings; and the Tenth 

Hastings admits that in the anxiety and u! inn, which he naturally suffered 
during the crisis of Chelt Shm's insurrection, he assented, without due con- 
sldcratiou, to'the Vizir’s vit \\s of disposeadng FyzooUn Khan; oi\n then, 
however, he provided agai^t t! . r being precipitately realized, and what was 
t I i ? er realised. It was therefore monstrous 

InjnMicc to im] h him tor concurrence in a measure that never took pl.ico, 
in consequence of his own precautions against its unreasonable accomplish¬ 
ment. That the expulsion of the Nabob of Hatnpore might in time become 
imperative was very probable, i*'• *I». rc was no doubt, whatever may be pre- 
tended in trie text, frit the Nabob* »i • and rcsoim • . con-adc u!»l\ c.. - 
cocded tlio»j limi* . i< which tie.* treaty purr,* ud t » restrict him, a ..I the o 
v>as as little doubt of his hostility to tho Vizir. The emiting-mx was, how¬ 
ever, obviated try a pecuniary levy, in consideration of which ho .'a- released 
from tdl obligations *0 furnish troops for the service of the- Vizir. So liF’c 
real injurv mu., done to Fyaoollah Khan, by tills arrangement, that he cnj« yr l 
a prosperous adminL-. f . until his death, in Iho year 1704. dm o ,* which 

his country became exm U:igly flourishing and prosperous, and lie letta largo 
accumulated treasure to unworthy descendants.—W. 
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gly, were not entered in the Company’s records. But 
chap. vin. what he wrote to the Resident on the subject of them 

—-- remains, and shows, that in his breast they excited the 

highest resentment. He chose to consider them as not 
the letters of the Vizir; whom he represents as too void 
of.character, to write anything of himself. He called 
them the letters of the minister, “ who,” says he, “ by an 
abuse of his influence over the Nabob, he being, as he ever 
must be, in the hands of some person, a mere cipher in his 
hands, dared to make him assume a very unbecoming tone 
of refusal, reproach, and resentment, in opposition to mea¬ 
sures recommended by me, and even to acts done by my 
authority” 

He persisted in ascribing guilt to the Begums, and said, 
“ the severities which have been exercised towards them, 
were most justly merited, by the advantage which they 
took of the troublos in which I was personally involved 
last year, to create a rebellion in the Nabob’s govern¬ 
ment ; l and to complete the ruin which they thought was 
impending on ours.” u If it is the Nabob’s desire to forget 
and forgive their past offences, I have no objection to his 
allowing them, in pension, the nominal amount of their 
jaghiros ; but if he shall ever offer to restore their jaghires 
to them, or to give them any property in land, after tho 
warning which they have given him, by the dangerous 
abuse which they formerly made of his indulgence ; you. 
must remonstrate, in the strongest terms, against it; you 
must not permit such an event to take place; until this 
government shall have received information of it, and shall 
have had time to interpose its influence for the prevention 
of it.” On this, and on various other occasions, whne the 
Governor-General spoke of pensions with so much ease, he 
well knew, that in the circumstances and with the dispo¬ 
sition of the government of the Vizir, a pension, unless to 

1 When it suited the Governor-Cencral In* could assign the disturbance in 
Oude to very different causes. In a Minute [Beng.il Secr.-t Consultations, 
10th Decetntier, 1783 * Extracts from Papers (in No 2, vol iv.) prc&iuicd to 
the House of Commons, upon the 13th day of March, 17*0, p*. 7}, he mivs, 
“ The Zemindars in the pro\ u.ces of Oude, and in tin* other dominions of i'-.o 
N abob. Asoph ul Dowlah, have ever been cither in iiptate of actual rebellion, 
or tx . lerlnE upon it; even in the ume of the Nabob Sujah ul ihwlah, they 
could only be restrained bv a military force superior to that which they could 
oppose to if ” The inst millions, surely of the itecums. was not then wanted 
to mcoifnt for the little ferment which took place in Oude, uj t>n the occasion 
of the explosion In Benares. 
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Englishmen whom lie feared, little or nothing differed from 
a name. Nay more ; if the payment had been sure, the 
nominal revenue was but a portion of the actual proceeds ; 
and the Begums, of course, were to be robbed of all the 
rest. It was, in fact, from this robbery, namely, the 
revenue which the Nabob could extract from the estates 
of the Begums, beyond the pensions he would bind himself 
to pay them, that the money was to come, by which the 
distress of Mr. Hastings was to be relieved. 1 

The period at last arrived for the review by the Court 
of Directors, of the proceedings of their government in 
India, relative to the Begums. In their letters of the 14th 
of February, 1783, “It nowhere,” say the Directors, “ap¬ 
pears, from the papers at present in our possession, that 
the Begums excited any commotions previous to the im¬ 
prisonment of Cheyte Sing, and only armed themselves in 
consequence of that transaction ; and it is probable that 
such a conduct proceeded from motives of self-defence 
under an apprehension that they themselves might like¬ 
wise be laid under unwarrantable contributions,” The 
Court of Directors, in consequence, gave their commands, 
that if, upon inquiry, it should appear that the Princesses 
had not been guilty of the practices of which Mr. Hastings 
accused them, their estates should bo restored ; and an 
asylum offered them within the Company’s territory. In 
obedience to this injunction, it was moved by Mr. Stables, 
a member of the Supreme Council, that the inquiry should 
be instituted. 

The conduct pursued by the Governor-General is the 
next object of regard. Ho set himself in opposition to the 
inquiry : and, having a majority of tho ( Vmncil on his side, 
he prevented it. The reasons by which he supported his 
opposition were as follows. Ho a^sc-*ted, that tho rea¬ 
sons of the Court of Directors, if transmitted with the 
orders for the inquiry, will prove, in effect, an order for 
collecting evidence to the justification anil acquittal of the 
Begums, and not for tho investigation of tho truth of the 
charges which have been preferred against them ” Hore 

1 Jrdrs and estates are h re confbr.ded, although fvo vuy diforent 
thin s;' ire Begums had no ovr.es, and every principle of r-v-d government 
demanded the resumption of grants hud upon the condition of military -r- 
vke, vlrch only famished a pretext for levying armed fBowers, and a means 
of defying the authority of the rfhte.—W. 
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considering the state of society and the former experience 
of the people, there was at this particular period some 
ground for praise as well as for hlatne, it would have been 
a fit and noble exercise for the mind of the Chief Justice 
and his brethren, to have formed an oxcellent plan for the 
administration of justice among the natives, and to have 
recommended it with all the weight of their authority to 
parliament and the Company. 

The motive in this case, which guided to so desperate a 
line of conduct, cannot be mistaken, and ought not with 
hypocrisy to be disguised. It was not any conception of 
good; it was not ignorance of the evil ; for it was too 
obvious to be misunderstood. It was the appetite for 
power, and the appetite for profit. The power sufficiently 
visible and extraordinary ; the profit more concealed . 1 
Nor can the pleasure of exercising unbounded sway, 
through the forms of administering law, be justly re¬ 
garded as a feeble inducement. We see what, in this in¬ 
stance, it was capable of producing. And a faithful history 
of the law of England would exhibit ’ho less wonderful 
proofs, in the misery which it has brought, and still obsti- 
nately binds, upon the people of England. Of this im¬ 
portant inlet of evil, with which the British legislature 
ought to have been well acquainted, they appear, in framing 
tin- act for the administration of justice in India, to have 
had no remembrance or regard. And even when they set 
that important example of cutting oft’ the diiect profit of 
the Judges in the plunder of the suitors, by depriving 
them of all direct share in the fees ; they did not cut off 
an indirect profit of no trifling importance, by allowing 
them to create offices, with emoluments derived from fees; 

1 Although the .v motives may have umonseionsly influenced the conduct of 
the judges, yet it •./ere more charitable to refer tludr unreu.'unable pictcni.it ms 
to the novelty of the ir position, and their consequent ignorance of tlu ir rela¬ 
tive* and absolute duties. They were English lawyers, had been scut ditto 
administer » Inh law ; tln-yLid 1 en '■nucated inn belief of it- i • npre■! . 
slvimss aid perfection. They knew nothing of India, had never h< xrd of 
Hindu or Mohammedan law, and would have despi.M d it if they hud: they 
had hern accustomed to know that gross abuses of law and Justice pro* 
vailed in India. on*l they imagined it to lx their fir«t of duties t<> show that 
they would resolutely exert the powers which they thought that they pos¬ 
sessed, fur the extension ni the prim-ipl s of the only law w!;:eh ti. y con¬ 
ceived to bo capable of protecting the interest® of Mxdcty. That they en¬ 
tertained a mistaken opinion of their own dignity, and an equally ui.- 
t-mded contempt f«<r the Company's fnuctionarioe, originated in tJie same 
can >•, and tu Ignorance may be referred the origin of their indiscretion and 
Intemperance. —W. 
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offices of which they enjoyed the patronage, itself a 
valuable power, and of whicli they could not fail to dis¬ 
cover various ways of disposing for their own advantage. 
They still, therefore, retained an interest, and a very dis¬ 
tinct and operative interest, in the amount of the fees 
which might be gathered in the Court; and the candour is 
amusing with which the Chief Justico bewails the decline of 
those pro tits, as one of the principal evils, if not the only evil, 
for he scarcely specifies another, which spraug from the 
measures taken to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
Court. “ But one term,” he says, “ has intervened, and the 
business of the Court, as I estimate, has fallen off near 
one-third, and in a term or two, when the causes already 
commenced are got rid of, I expect it will be reduced 
to the trial of a few causes arising in Calcutta. The 
advocates, attorneys, and officers of the court, who have 
not already succeeded, will be reduced to a most deplorable 
condition/ The attorneys have petitioned us, that on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of their procuring subsistence in 
the present state of things, their numbers may not be in¬ 
creased by new admissions. Though persons may come 
from England so qualified and recommended, that we may 
not be able to comply with this requisition, yet 1 really 
apprehend wo shall do them little service by admitting 
them ; for, it seems to me, it will be only to give them the 
privilege of starving in company with the present attor¬ 
neys.” 1 That there might be great abundauco of advo¬ 
cates and attorneys, and that they, and the officers, in 
regard to whom the Court possessed the patronage, might 
be richly rewarded, appeared to tho Chief Justice a suffi¬ 
cient reason why his court should retain a jurisdiction 
ruinous to the country. One of the surest effects of an 
excellent administration of justice, the dimirm lion of the 
number of law-suits, that is, the diminution of the busi¬ 
ness of tho Courts ; an effect which, if produced by the 
i.iopor cause, is so highly to be desired, is here set dowu 
bv tho judge as one of the greatest o! evils. It is no 
wonder It was an effect directly contrary to his profit 
and power And it may with assurance bo expected, that 
judges who enjoy the profits of a defective and vicious 

' llcport, at snpn. Letter from Sir Elijah Impey to Lord Weymouth, 2ml 
March, 1780. 
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system of law, will regard as an evil whatever has any 
tendency to lessen those profits ; that is, any tendency to 
purify the law of its profitable defects. 1 

At this stage of the discussions, respecting the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, a considerable alteration in the con¬ 
stitution of the tribunals in the civil department of the 
native law, was brought forward by the Governor-General, 
and adopted by the Council. According to the regulations 
of 1773, this department was wholly administered by the 
Provincial Councils, sitting as Dewanneo Adaulut, or Court 
of Civil Judicature. It was now, on the 11th of April, 
1780, arranged, that the business of these Courts should 
be divided into two parts; that which peculiarly con¬ 
cerned the revenue, and that which peculiarly concerned 
individuals. A separate Court, styled Dewannee Adaulut, 
was established for the cognizance of such disputes as 
arose between individuals: all such disputes as respected 
the revenue continued subject exclusively to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Provincial Councils. The new tribunals were 
severally composed of one covenanted servant of the 
Company, who was not a member of the Provincial Coun¬ 
cil, nor dependent upon it; and denominated superin¬ 
tendent of the Dewannee Adaulut. The reason adduced 
for this alteration was, to exonerate the Provincial Councils 
from part of their burden, and afford them more time 
for attending to the important business of the ievenuc. 

About the same time, an expedient, of which the fore¬ 
going alteration was probably contrived as a subsidiary 
portion, suggested itself to the mind of the Governor- 
General, for neutralizing the animosities which prevailed 
between the Sovereign Council and the Supreme Court; 

1 Some opinion may he formed of the sort of faith with which the defence 
of the Judge was drawn up, by the misrepresentation which ho mad- of huts. 
I-le thu.T describes the circum'tiuices of the Patna case. “A widow of on 
Omrah of the empire, to whom her huslmnd had, by deeds exc< uted m hi* 
life-time, given personal effects to the value of some lacs of rupees, ami a con¬ 
siderable landed property, was, nnder pretence that the dc la had Nr«*n forged, 
though proof was made to the contrary, plundered and stript °f the whole 
estate, turned out without bed or covering mt< the public etn a;.*, compelled 
to take reflate in a monument inhabited by fakerrs, and to depend upon their 

•v for subsisten e, &e. Phis action was 11k 

Mack Ajents, whom the Council at Patna li.ul, contrary to their original in¬ 
stitution,« m pc*'* ered to hear and determine a petition.” &<y. l”id. Letter 
from Sir K imjiey to IxirJ Weymouth, 2Grh M »r*h, 1770. " Black \j?nis . 
tills is the appropriate name lie bestows on the Magistrates and Judges 
of the highest re spec tabilitv in the c untry. '■'//car and determine ;”*—this 
is what he adlrms, though he knew that they only collected evidence and re¬ 
ported. 





and thereby for terminating their disputes. He devised BOOK V. 
the plan of creating a Court for the Chief Justice, with a ghap.yl 

large allowance both of power and emolument, dependent - 

on the pleasure of the executive power. The scheme was 17S1 - 
conducted in the following manner. Along with the 
establishment of the Provincial Dewannee Adauluts in 
1773, had been appointed a Sudder Dewannee Adaulut at 
the Presidency, the object of which was to receive appeals 
from the Provincial Adauluts. The Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut was to consist of the Governor-General and 
Council in person ; but up to this time they had not so 
much as entered upon the discharge of the functions of 
this Court ; although the Governor-General declared, and 
the declaration ought not to pass without remark, that, 
if one-half of the time of the Council were devoted to 
this Court, its important duties could not be adequately 
discharged. 1 If a judicial function of the highest im¬ 
portance, for which there was so extensive a demand, was 
left for seven years totally undischarged, what an opinion 
is it proper we should form of the situation of justice 
during all that time ? And what opinion are we to form 
of a Governor-General and Council, who let justice remain 
in that situation ? If they had time for the duties of the 
office (and few of the duties of government could be more 
important), they were inexcusable for not applying it; 
if they had not time, they were inexcusable for not devis¬ 
ing and executing another plan. 

In consultation on the i22nd of September. 1780, the 
Governor-General introduced a minute, in which m* stated, 
that the arrangement, established a few months before, 
respecting the Courts of civil law, had produced not the 
most desirable effects, but a great deal of inconvenience, 
ft rpk e institution,” he said, “ of the new Courts of De¬ 
wannee Adaulut, has already given occasion to very trou¬ 
blesome and alarming competition between them and the 
Provincial Councils, and too much waste of time at this 
Board ” He represented it as the business of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adaulut, not only to receive appeals from these 
Courts, but to superintend their conduct, revise their 
proceedings, remedy them defects ; and, generally, to form 

* Governor-General's Minute in consultation, 29th September, 17S0. See 
First Keport of the Select Committee, 17>2, Appendix, No. d. 
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such new regulations and checks, as experience shall prove 
to be necessary to the purpose of their institution. He 
affirmed, that it was impossible for the Council of Govern¬ 
ment to spare time from its other functions lor this 
important duty; and thus made two declarations ; one, 
that respecting the disorders of the Dewannee Adauluts ; 
another, this respecting the Court of Appeal *. and both 
expressive of the miserable foresight, which attended his 
own attempts at legislation. He therefore proposed, That 
the constitution of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut should 
be totally changed. That it should not consist of the 
Governor-General and Council: but that the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature should be vested 
with all its powers. A large salary was intended to be 
annexed to** the office; but that, for politic reasons, was 
not as yet proposed. And it was expressly regulated, 
that the Chief Justice should enjoy the office and the 
salary, during the pleasure of the Governor-General and 
Council. The happy effects which the Governor-General 
represented as about to flow from this arrangement, were 
these; that when the Chief Justice possessed the super¬ 
intendence of the Dewannee Adauluts, that is, obtained 
the choice portion of their power, the Supreme Court 
would no longer interfere in their jurisdiction ; that when 
the Chief Justice obtained this addition of power, with 
the large salary which would attend it, and held them 
both at the pleasure of the Council, it “ would prove an 
instrument of conciliation between the Council and tbe 
Court,” and prevent “ those dangerous consequences to 
the peace and resources of the government, which every 
member of the Board,” he said, “foreboded from the con¬ 
test in which they had been unfortunately engaged with 
the Court.” The imputation which was essentially in¬ 
volved in this proposition, and which the Governor- 
General cast upon the Chief Justice, was the most dis¬ 
honourable, that ever was thrown upon the character of 
the most infamous of men. The Chief Justice, in extend¬ 
ing so vehemently the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
had affirmed, That it was an imperious sense of duty 
which thus restrained him to act; Thst by the King 
whoso servant ho was, and the Act of Parliament which 
constituted the Court over which * he was placed, tbe 
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boundaries of bis jurisdiction, that is, of his sacred duties, BOOK V. 

were assigned and marked out; that from these duties .“ 

it was not optional for him to recede; that the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature were strictly bound 
to occupy every portion of the field allotted to them ; 
and could not abandon any part of it, either from respect 
for the Governor-General and Council, or on account of 
auv contingent effect which the discharge of their im¬ 
perative duties might be supposed to produce. Yet, what 
did the proposition of the.Governor-General to the Coun¬ 
cil infer? That if they gave to the Chief Justice a 
sufficient quantity of power, and of money, dependent 
upon thoir will, the Chief Justice would confine the 
pretensions of the Supreme Court within any limits 
which they might wish to impose. It might naturally 
have been objected, that to such a proposition the Chief 
Justice would never consent. But Mr. Hastings, it would 
appear, was better acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case : for the Chief Justice immediately discovered, 
that infinite advantage would arise from tho plan, llie 
proposition was, indeed, opp> sad, with strong argument .., 
by Mr. Francis and Mr. Whelcr. They insisted, that it 
the Dewannoe Adauluts were defective institutions, this 
was not the proper course for then’ amendment; that, if 
the authority of the Governor General and Couucil, under 
which they acted, was doubtful, resting, as Mr. Hastings, 
to recommend his measure, had asserted, on the disputed 
construction of an A t of Parliament, tho authority of 
tho Council to make tho Chief Justice of tho Supreme 
Court Judge of tho Sadder Dewannoe Ad.uilut could not 
he less than equally doubtful, and the Chief Justice, by 
.ting the office, would acknowledge their authority, 
anti disclaim the construction which hitherto he had put 
on t he Act; that to accept a now office, with new 
emoluments, and those dependent upon tho pleasure of 
the Company, seemed inconsistent with the Act winch 
hn 1 pxnressly assigned him a large salary, in hen of all 
other emoluments; that the duties of the one office were 
huon istcut with those of the other; especially if the 
doctrine of tho Chief Ju dice himself were sound, that 
the Judges of the Adauluts might he sued for damages ; 
because ho might thus have to answer, in his own Court, 
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BCtOKTY for the acts which he had performed as Judge of Sudder 
chap. vi. Adaulut; that if the jurisdiction of the Sudder Adaulut 

- would occupy one-half of the time of the Council, so it 

H8J. would that of the Chief Justice, whose time was already 
so much engrossed, that he could not join with hi3 col¬ 
leagues in performing the important office of a Justice of 
the Peace for the city and district of Calcutta ; that the 
present exhausted state of the Company’s finances did 
not justify them in creating a new office to which large 
appointments were annexed ; that the power which would 
thus be wielded by the Chief Justice would “ too much 
hide the government from the eyes of the natives and 
that, if the attorneys and forms of the Supreme Court 
were in any degree introduced into the business of the 
Dewannee, “a new and a wide door of litigation would 
be opened.” When these two opponents of the measure 
advanced as objections, that the new powers allotted to 
the Chief Justice would endanger the rights of the Coun¬ 
cil or of the Company as Dewan, and still might not 
terminate the endeavours of the Chief Justice to encroach 
on their department, they estimated far less correctly, 
than Mr. Hastings, the powers of the instrument which 
he proposed to employ. They did not consider, that, by 
rendering the Chief Justice dependent upon themselves 
for a large portion of money and power, they lost no part 
of that power which they lent to him, but gained the 
command even of that which he derived from another 
source. 

It was on the 24th of October resolved, by a majority 
of the Council, that the Chief Justice should be requested 
to accept of the office of judge of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adaulut; and at the same time proposed, that, (>0.000 
sicca rupees per annum, nearly seven thousand pounds, 
should bo annexed to the office, under the title of salary, 
and 7,200 sicca rupees, upwards of eight hundred pounds, 
under the denomination of rent for an office. The assent 
of the Chief Justice, and his appointment to tho office, im¬ 
mediately ensued. 

When intelligence of the reconciliation between tho 
governing Council aud the Supremo Court, effected by 
the appointment of Sir Elijah impey, with a large salary, 
to the station of Judge of Appeal from the Dewannee 
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Adauluts, was brought to the Court of Directors, the case 
appeared to them of so much importance, as to require 
the highest legal advice ; and it was laid before the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, Mr. Dunning, and their 
own counsel, Mr. Rous. It is a fact, more full of meaning 
perhaps, when applied to the character of the profession 
than of the individuals, that an opinion in the following 
words—‘"The appointment of the Chief Justice to the 
office of Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, and 
giving him a salary for the latter office, besides what he 
is entitled to as Chief Justice, does not appear to us to 
bo illegal, either as being contrary to the 13 Geo. III. 
or incompatible with his duty as Chief-Justice; nor do we 
seo anything in the late act, 21 Geo. III., which affects 
the question”—was signed by the names, J. Dunning, 
Ja 3 . Wallace, J. Mansfield. The opinion of Mr. Rous, the 
Counsel of tho Company, was different, as had been that 
of their Advocate-General in India; and Mansfield, a tew 
days afterwards, stated, in a short note to the Directors, 
that doubt had arisen in his mind, whether tho acceptance 
of a salary, to be held at the pleasure of the Company or 
their servants, was not forbidden by the spirit of the 
act, or at any rate the reason of the case. He concluded 
in these words, “ I have not been able to get the better 
of these doubts, although I have been very desirous of 
doing it, from the great respect I have for the opinions 
of those gentlemen with whom I lately concurred, and 
whose judgment ought to have much more weight and 
authority than mine.” 

The question was taken under consideration of the 
Select Committee of the IIouso of Commons ; who treated 
it uuder the guidance of other feelings and oilier ideas. 
In their report, the power conferred upon Sir Elijah 
Impey in his new capacity was represented as exorbitant 
and dangerous ; aud so much the more so, that no regu- 
lar definition of it was anywhere to be found ; no distinct 
rule of law was anywhere pointed out; but he was to 
bo guided by his own will: he was to bo moderated by 
no check; he was to be restrained by no appeal; and 
ho was to decide upon the fortunes of all tho natives ot 
Bengal. He was provided not only with judicial but 
legislative powers, being authorized to make rules and 
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BOOK V. regulations, that is to lay down laws, for governing the 
chap. vi. civil jurisdiction of the country. And all this power 
3 was conferred upon a man, who, in the opinion of 

LH1. Hastings at least, had been distinguished by no 

disposition to make a moderate use of his power. The 
grounds of expediency and policy, on which, ostensibly, the 
measure was put, were treated as having been already pro¬ 
ved to be frivolous and weak, by the arguments of Mr. Fran¬ 
cis and Mr. Wheler, to which no answer had ever been made. 
“ The idea,” it was affirmed, “ of establishing peace upon 
the ground of adverse claims still unrelaxed, and which 
nothing even appears to reconcile but the lucrative office 
given to the Chief Justice, can be maintained but upon 
suppositions highly dishonourable to the public justice, 
and to the executive administation of Bengal.” One of 
the most important features of the case was then held 
up to view : Mr. Hastings, it w T as remarked, assumed, 
and he was well acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case, in the whole course of his reasoning, that in 
substance and effect the Chief Justice was the whole of 
the Supreme Court: by selling his independence to tho 
Governor-General and Council, the Chief Justice, there¬ 
fore, sold the administration of justice, over every class 
of the inhabitants of Bengal. u By the independence of 
one tribunal,” says the report, “both are rendered depen¬ 
dent ; both are vitiated, so far as a place of great power, 
influence, and patronage, with near eight thousand pounds 
a-year of emoluments, heM at the pleasure of the giver, 
can be supposed to operate on gratitude, interest, and fear. 
The power of the Governor-General over tho whole royal 
and municipal justice in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, ia 
as absolute and uncontrollable, as both those branches 
of justice are over the whole kingdom of Bengal.” 

An observation of the Committee is subjoined, to which 
tho highest degree of importance belongs. It ia founded 
upon the grand fundamental truth, that nothing is more 
favourable to the augmentation and corruption of the 
executive power, than the faculty of doing, through the 
medium of tho courts of law, things which would awaken 
n or hatred, if dona by the executive itself. 

In the situation in which tbo dependence of tho Chief 
Justice has placed Mr. Hastings, ‘ he is enabled,” say the 
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Committee, ‘‘to do things,under the name and appearance 
of a legal court, which he would not presume to do in 
his own person. The refractory to his will may appear 
as victims to the law ; and favoured delinquency may 
not appear, as protected by the hand of power, but cleared 
by the decision of a competent judge.” When a nation 
is habituated, even as much as our own is habituated, 
to pay a blind and undistinguishing respect to the cha¬ 
racter and acts of judges ; the subservience of the 
courts of law is an instrument of power, of portentous 
magnitude. 

The consequence of the discussion which these trans¬ 
actions underwent, and of the sensations which they 
produced in tho nation, was an act of parliament to 
regulate anew the Supreme Court of Judicature, and 
deprive it of the powers which had been found destruc¬ 
tive : and, upon a change of ministry, au address to tho 
King was voted by the House of Commons, on tho 
3rd °of May, 1782, for the recall of Sir Elijah Impey, to 
answer to tho chargo of having “ accepted an office not 
agreeable to the true intent and meaning of the act 
13 Geo. Ill” 1 

Soon after his appointment to the office of Judge of 
Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, thirteen articles of regulation 
for the practice of that Court and of tho subordinate 
tribunals were recommended by tho Judge, approved by 
the government, and adopted. With these were incor¬ 
porated various additions and amendments, which were 
afterwards published in a revised code, comprising ninety- 
five articles. The number of provincial Dew am k o Adauluts 
was, in April, 1781, increased from six to eighteen, in 
consequence of the inconvenience experienced from the* 
extent of their jurisdiction. 

As the establishment of the police ma^st-rates, called 
foujdars and tannadars, introduced in 177h followed the 


. T . ...... jninf'rf'nt proceedings, the Report of the CommUUv of the 

• lor these i. ] '■ the petitions respecting the a ! 1 . i * rat i i of 

Hom-e of Commons, to wnwrm ^ F - m Heport of thl . Select Committee 

nf 1781. with theampted^mm gec ftUo t , |# Speech v( Slr Klijah Impey, 
lm vii Ikmui latv.»nousl> ’ ol - Commons on the 4:h day of February, 

n v- ith*the docAime n ts 1 >rii - ! 1 ‘i in th( ^nrf-n.lix ; tho ?lithis defence re- 

conduct -f the Chief Justice ... .lie .ml 
of Nuncotuar. See uls > Co’ brooke« Snppiemtnt, I » » 1 

Fifth Report from the Select Committee on India affairs, m 1810, \ and j. 
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Y. example of so many of the contrivances adopted in the 
i. government of India ; that is, did not answer the end for 
which it was designed ; the judges of Dewannee Adaulut 
were vested with power of apprehending depredators and 
delinquents, within the bounds of their jurisdiction, but 
not of trying or punishing them; a power which was still 
reserved to the Nizamut Adauluts, acting in the name of 
the Nabob. The Governor-General and Council also 
reserved a power of authorizing, in cases in which they 
might deem it expedient, the Zemindars to exercise such 
part ol the police-jurisdiction as they had formerly exer¬ 
cised under the Mogul administration. And in order to 
afford the government some oversight and control over 
the penal jurisdiction of the country, a new office was 
established at the Presidency, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of the Governor-General. To this office, 
reports oi proceedings, with lists of commitments and 
convictions, were to be transmitted every month ; and an 
officer, under the Governor-General, with the title of 
Remembrancer of the Criminal Courts , was appointed for 
the transaction of its affairs. In November, 178*2, in con¬ 
sequence of commands from the Court of Directors, the 
jurisdiction of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut was resumed 
by the Governor-General and Council . 1 

Upon these changes in the judicial, followed close 
another change in the revenue, system. In 1773, the 
plan had been adopted of performing the collection of 
the revenues by means of provincial Councils ; but under 
the declared intention of its being only temporary, and 
preparatory to another plan ; namely, that of a Board of 
Revenue at the Presidency, by whom, with local officers, 
the whole business of realizing the revenue might be per¬ 
formed. Afterwards, when disputes with Mr. Francis, 
and other opposing members of the Council, arose, Mr. 
Hastings had maintained, that the expedient of provincial 
Councils was the most excellent which it was possible for 
him to devise. On the 20th of February, 1781, however, 
a very short time after the departure of Mr. Francis, he 
recurred to the plan which was projected in 1773, and 
dcci eod as follows: that a Committee of Revenue should 

. 1 Fifth Report of the Select Committee in J&10; Second Keport of the S lect 
Committee in 1761. 
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at the Presidency, consisting of four cove- BOOK V. 
nanted servants of the Company; that the provincial chap. vi. 

Councils should be abolished, and all the powers with - 

which they were vested transferred to the Committee ; 1781. 

that the Committee should transact, with full authority, 
all the current business of revenue, and lay a monthly 
report of their proceedings before the Council; that the 
majority of votes in the Committee should determine all 
those points on which there should be a difference of 
opinion ; that the record, however, of each dissentient 
opinion was not expected ; that, even upon a reference to 
the Council, the execution of what the majority had de¬ 
termined should not be stayed, unless to the majority 
themselves the suspension appeared to be requisite; and 
that a commission of two per cent, on ail sums paid 
monthly into the treasury at Calcutta, and one per cent, on 
all sums paid monthly into the treasuries which remained 
under charge of the collectors, should be granted as the re¬ 
muneration, according to certain proportions, of the mem¬ 
bers and their principal assistants. Against this arrangement, 
it was afterwards urged, that it was an addition to those 
incessant changes, which were attended with great trouble, 
uncertainty, and vexation to the people; that it was a 
wanton innovation, if the praises bestowed by Mr. Hast¬ 
ings on the provincial Councils were deserved ; that it 
divested the Supreme Council of that power over the 
business of revenue, with which they were solely intrusted 
by the legislature, to lodge it in the hands of Mr. Hastings, 
as the members of the Committee were under his aj>- 
pointment, and the Council were deprived of the means of 
forming an accurate judgment on all disputed points— 
hearing the reasons of the majority alone, while those of 
tho minority were suppressed. To these objections* Mi*. 

Hastings replied, that the inconveniences of change were 
no argument against any measure, provided the advantages 
of the measure surpassed them ; that ho was not bound 
by his declarations respecting the fitness of the provincial 
Councils, when the factious disputes which divided them, 
and the decline of the revenues, proved that they were ill 
adapted to their purpose; that the business of the revenue 
was necessarily transferred from the Supreme Council, 
because the time of the Council was inadequate to its 
demands; that the Committee of Revenue were not 
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V. vested with the powers of the Council, in any other 
chap . vii. sense than the provincial Councils, or any other dele¬ 
gates ; but, on the contrary, acted under its immediate 
control. 

It was intrusted to the Committee to form a plan for 
the future assassment and collection of the revenues. 
And the following are the expedients of which they mado 
choice: to form an estimate of the abilities of the several 
districts, from antecedent accounts, without recurring to 
local inspection and research : to lease the revenues, with¬ 
out intermediate agents, to the Zemindars, where the 
Zemindary was of considerable extent : and, that they 
might save government the trouble of detail, in those 
places where the revenues were in the hands of a number 
of petty renters, to let them altogether, upon annual 
contracts . 1 


CHAPTER VII. 

Journey of the Governor-General to the Upper Provinces .— 
History of the Company's Connexions with the Ilaja of 
Benares -- -Requisitions upon the Baja.—Resolution to 
rJ.v x the Company*s Necessities hy forcible Exaction on 
the Raja.—The Governor-General, arrives at Benares .— 
The Raja put under Arrest.—A Tumultuous Assemblage 
of the People.—An Affray between them and the Soldiers. 
—The Raja Escapes.—War made upon him , and the 
Country subdued.—Condemnation of Mr. Hostings by the 
Directors.—Double Negotiation with the Mahrattas of 
Poonah.—Treaty of Peace. 

[ T was immediately subsequent to these great changes in 
the financial and judicial departments of the govern¬ 
ment, that the celebrated journey of the Governor-General 
to the Upper Provinces took place. Important as was the 
business, which at that time pressed upon th 1 attention 
of the government, when war raged in the Carnatic, when 
the contest with the Mahrattas wa carried on in two 

1 The ofllrial doc iDicnts arr found In the Appendix, Sixth Report of the 
Select Committee, IW : m»d in the papers printed J«»r tit • Hou.’cof Commons, 
on th»' question <>» toe ini] e ichment. See too the lUftcvnlh article of Clause 
JUuia-n^s . id the unawer. 
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places at once, and when the Supreme Council was so BOOK V. 
greatly reduced in numbers, that, upon the departure of chap vn. 

the Governor-General, one member alone, Mr. Wheler, was —- 

left to conduct the machine of government, it was to be 1<bl - 
concluded, that matters of great concernment had with¬ 
drawn the Governor-General from the principal scene of 
intelligence, of deliberation, and of action. The transac¬ 
tions which ho had in view were chiefly those proceedings 
which he meditated with regard to the Baja of Benares, 
and the Nabob of Oude. The government was distressed 
for money, and the intention was avowed, of making those 
tributary Princes subservient to its Supply. The Governor- 
General departed from Calcutta on the 7th of July, 1781, 
and arrived at Benares on the 1 4tli of August. To under¬ 
stand the events which ensued, it is necessary to trace 
from its origin, the connexion Which subsisted between 


the English aud the Baja. 

After the shock, which the empire of the Great Mogul 
sustained by the invasion of Nadir Shah, when the Subah- 
dars and other governors, freed from the restraint of a 
powerful master, added to the territory placed under their 
command, as much as they were able of the adjacent 
country, the city aud district oi Benares were reduced 
under subjection to the Nabob of Oude. Tliis city, which 
was the principal seat of Brahtnenical religion aud learn¬ 
ing, and to the native inhabitants an object of prodigious 
veneration and resort, appears, during the previous period 
of Mohammedan sway, to have remained under the imme¬ 
diate government of a Hindu. Whether, f ill to- time at 
which it became an appanage to the. Snbah of Oude. it had 
over been governed through the medium of any of the 
neighbouring viceroys, or had always paid its revenue im¬ 
mediately 10 tbo imperial treasury, does not certainly 
pear “With the exception of coining money in his own 
name • a prerogative of majesty, which, as long as the 
throne retained^ vigour, was not enfeeble,! by eommuui- 
oation s and that of the administration "1 criminal justice, 



TMS i, an adoption of one of open wm< h 

Mr. Hastings, in roprurd to Ills rcUt.ons »«u <'"-.1 


the charge a;ra!nn 
was founded, and 
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tlie war broke out between the English and the Subahdar 
of Oude, Bulwant Sing was Raja of Benares, and, excepting 
the payment of an annual tribute, was almost independent 
of that grasping chief, who meditated the reduction of 
Benares to the same species of dominion which he exer¬ 
cised over the province of Oude. The Raja would gladly 
have seen the authority of the English substituted in Oude 



^ commences with the Second Report of the Select Committee, who talk 
ot the expulsion of a Raja of the highest rank from his dominions.” In point 
ot fact, however, no Raja had enjoyed and exercised the powers of govern- 
2* n ,* l 11 1 1C K°!r ce 5 €nares » since the middle of the eleventh century, at 
V th * e rt ‘J ind of the Mohammedan conquest, it was part of the 
hanoj. It was annexed to Delhi by the arms of Kutteb, early in 
t ni! and . m th r e A l4th w as included in the Mohammedan kingdom 

! nJT* ♦J ,1 * th S![ dgnofAkbar » , t was comprised in the Subah of Altaha- 
had, and in that of Anrungzeb it was comprehend d in that of Oude. In all 
this 1 1 me no mention is made of a Raja ot Benares. The title originated in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, or a.l>. 1730, when Mansa i am, Zemin¬ 
dar of Gangapoor, having, in the distracted state of affairs, added largely to 
Ins authority, obtained a Sonmid of Baja, from Mohammed Shah >f Delhi—a 
mere honorary title, conferred then, as it is now by the British Government, 
without any suspicion of its implying princely power or territorial dominion. 
Mansa Ram procurer the title for his son, Bulwunt Sing, who succeeded him 
in 1,40; SO that even the title was only forty years old at the time < f Chcit 
bin s removal. It hud never conferred inde]»endence, for the Raja had still 
remained a Zemindar, holding under the Subahdar of Oude. Tt is true, that 
tho minutes of Council of various dates speak of the Raja as a sort of king; 

his riKht, and by the position of lrs supposed 

to the linj.by the Governor and CoE^and wWetT^o'^oEod 
ca:iMv. all former Snnmids tohecome null and void;" confer* no rotaUies 

t^e SnnroE^vmnInf 'w htS ’ ?Ti"° p<-rp<1 ' '' lin,it 10 «»• demands of 
he . npremt. (, °' jniment, but appoints him Zemindar, Aumeen.and Fonjdar 

ot Benares, and other districts. All these terms imply delegated uml subor- 
dmatr oft, cs, and recognise in him nothing more than receiver of the rents, 
an i 1 1 \il mid commercial .fudge. In the Kai oolent, or assent to this Sunnud, 
Gi.cit bing acknowledges tlie sovereignty of the Company, and promises to pay 
ii’.vni a certain sum. the estimated net revenue, and to preserve peace and 
order. W hatever, therefore, may be the fluctuating and contradictory lan¬ 
guage of the minutes of Council, there is not the slight*- t pretext f< r treating 
the Zemindar of Benares us a sovereign, however subordinate or tributary, to 
be drawn from the official paper acknowledged bv himself to be tlie tenure by 
which he held whatever power he enjoyed. It is true, that tlie genuineness 
of this document was disputed by the prosecutors: and they affirmed that the 
S*inuud wu.‘ altered in compliance with the representation of Chcit Sing, who 
objected to the insertion uf the term, “ Muchulku,” and the clause annulling 
nil funner Sunnuds. Tiiey cimM not prove, however, that any other Sunnu ! 
was ever executed ; and v !i itcuu might at or e time have been the disposition 
of the Council to accede to the Ihiju's wishes, it docs not appear that any 
a* !ual measure ensued. Eveii, however. *f the omissions had been made, of 
which tin: re is no proof, t is not pretended that any clutnc, exempting the 
Hn|a for ever from all furi c: demands, was inserted and this was tLe orl^ 
m.itorial i*oint at i£»ue. Minutes of Evidence, p. GO.—W. 
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of the Vizir, whom he had so much occasion to 
dread. He offered to assist them with his forces ; and, to 
anticipate all jealousy, from the idea of his aiming at inde¬ 
pendence, expressed his willingness to hold the country, 
subject to the same obligations under them, as it had sus¬ 
tained in the case of the Nabob ; and so highly important 
was the : orvice which he rendered to the Company, that 
the Directors expressed their sense of it in the strongest 
terms. 1 When peace was concluded, the Raja was secured 
from the effects of the Nabob’s resentment and revenge, 
by an express article in the treaty, upon which the Eng¬ 
lish insisted, and tho guarantee of which they solemnly 
uudertook. Upon the death of Bulwant Sing in the year 
1770, the disposition of the Vizir to dispossess the family, 
and take the province into his own hands, was strongly 
displayed, but the English again interfered, and compelled 
the Vizir to confirm the succession to Cheyte Sing, the 
son of the late Raja, and his posterity for ever, on the same 
terms, excepting a small rise in the annual payment, as 
those on which the country had been held by his father. 2 
In the year 1773, when Mr. Hastings paid his first visit to 
the Nabob of Oude, the preceding agreement was renewed 
and confirmed. “The Nabob,” said Mr. Hastings, “pressed 
me, in very earnest terms, for my consent, that he should 
dispossess the Raja of the forts of Leteefgur and Bidgegur, 
and take from him ten lacs of rupees over and above the 
stipulated routs : and he seemed greatly dissatisfied at my 
iviusal” 3 Mr. Hastings, however. insisted that all the ad¬ 
vantages which had been secured to Bulwant Sing, and 
confirmed by the Nabob’s own deed to Cheyte Sing, should 
be preserved ; and he expressed, in i h< sai a letter, 
opinion both of the faith of the Vizir, and the independ¬ 
ence of the Raja, in the following words : 

“ I am well convinced that the Raja's inheritance, and 
perhaps his life, are no longer safe than while he enjoys 
the Company’s protection; which is his due, by the ties 
of justice, aud the obligations of public faith ; and which 



1 Iu their Bengal Letter, 26th May, 1768. 

3 This stipulation ceased to he in force under the subsequent Sannud of 

me.—w. 

3 The Vizir had urged no more than he had a right to do, and ti c Oj Position 
of the G n«.i uor-General established u claim to the gratituJe o! the Benares 
family,—W. 
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policy enjoins us to afford him ever most effectually : his 
country is a strong barrier to ours, without subjecting us 
to any expense ; and we may depend upon him as a sure 
ally, whenever we may stand in need of his services.” It 
was established accordingly, that “ no increase of revenue 
should ever thereafter be demanded.” 1 

When the Company’s new government, established in 
1774, resolved upon forming a new arrangement with the 
son and successor of the Vizir, lately deceased ; the inter¬ 
est, whatever it was, which was possessed by the Y izir in 
the territory of the Raja Cheyte Sing, was transferred 
from that chief to the Company. Upon this occasion it 
was resolved, not only that no infringement should tako 
place of the previous rights and privileges of the Raja, but 
that other advantages should be annexed. Mr. Hastings 
took the lead in this determination ; and earnestly main¬ 
tained the policy of rendering the Raja totally independent 
in his government of Benares, under no condition but the 
payment of a fixed and invariable tribute. To this, with 
only a nominal modification, the Council agreed. It was 
a primary object, professed by all, that the Raja should bo 
completely secured from all future encroachments, either 
upon his revenue, or his power ; and a unanimous reso¬ 
lution was passed, that so long as he discharged his en¬ 
gagements, “ no more demands should be made upon him, 
by the Honourable Company, of any kind; nor, on any 
pretence whatsoever, should any person be allowed to in¬ 
terfere with his authority.” To preclude all ground for 
such interference, the right of coining money, and of admi¬ 
nistering penal justice, was transferred to him. Mr. Has¬ 
tings proposed that tho Raja should pay his tribute, not 
at his own capital of Benares, but at Patna, which was the 
nearest station for the business of government, within the 
territory of tho Company. And the reason which he sug¬ 
gested is worthy of record : “ If a resident was appointed 
to receivo the money, as it became due, at Benares ; such 
a resident would unavoidably acquire an influence over the 

1 Secret Consultations, Fort William, 4th Oct. 1773: Kr.tr act of the Go- 
venior-GencraTs Report; Second Report of tho Select Committee, 1;82, 

litre u no m knowlcdgement of independence, unless the word 1 ally he so 
construed; hut iu the voluminous corn -; - ndence ol the Jnumn tiovenuuenttt, 
it i impossible that woula should not be used .sometimes in their general sense, 
Without intending a rigid interpretation.— W. 




TERMS OF THE AGREEMENT. 



Raja, ancl over his country ; which would, in effect, render 
him master of both. This consequence might not, per¬ 
haps, be brought completely to pass, without a struggle ; 
and many appeals to the Council, which, in a government 
constituted like this, cannot fail to terminate against the 
Raja: and, by the construction, to which his opposition 
to the agent would be liable, might eventually draw on 
him severe restrictions: and end in reducing him to the 
mean and depraved state of a mere Zemindar.” 1 The chain 
of acknowledgements is instructive and memorable : 1st, 
that a resident of the Company, at the court of a native 
Prince, though for ever so confined and simple a purpose, no 
more than that of receiving periodical payment of a defi¬ 
nite sum of money, would engross the power of the 
Prince, and become, in effect, the master of the country : 
2ndly, That in any disputes which might arise with the 
agent, in the resistance offered by the Prince to these en¬ 
croachments, the Prince is sure of injustice from the Com¬ 
pany’s government, sure that all appeals to it will termi¬ 
nate against him, and that even his attempts to oppose 
the encroachments of the agent will be liable to such con¬ 
structions, as may induce the Company’s servants to plunge 
him into the lowest state of oppression and degradation : 
and, 3rdly, That this state of “ meanness and depravity ” is 
the ordinary state of a Zemindar. 2 


I W°ut6 in Council of tho Governor-General on the 12th of .Tune, 1775. 

-dr. Harwell even 'vent so far, us to record it in his minute as his opinion 
and desire, that the Knja should be exempt even from tribute, and rendered 
in all re spec to an independent Sovereign. His words are these: ‘ < ho inde¬ 
pendence of Gauzeepore (the Raja's country) on Oudc, is a great political 
obj. t, and ought to > e insisted on ; ami whatever may lie resolved r. sj., ting 
the revenue p:.:d by tho Raj i of that country, the English g.jvernmeot ou Hit 
not t» stand in the same relation to it as the late Vizir, because the comm of 
Denarcs and Gauze; ;>ore is a natural barrier to these provinces ; and the it da 
should have the strongest tie *»f interest to support our government, in eo.se of 
anv future rupture with the Sabah of Omle.—To make this h - interest, he 
v\iut not be tributary to the English government ; for, from the instant he 
becomes its tributary, from that moment we may expect him 
u<. and bv taking advantage of the troubles and commotion* that may arise, 
attempt to disburden himself of his pecuniary obligations/’ Kongo! Commlu- 
1 3th Feb. 1775. At a specimen 

ol those rulers were liable, compare the words of the Minute of the same Mr. 
Harwell, not three years and five months afterwards, viz., in hi* Minute* in 
o! Julj 1 779 1 “ l have toy regard 

of Kcnures, under the Raja’s native oftkcis, us u defect: 1 therefore 
heartily agree to the present proi>o>al for t ree disciplined battalions to be 
kept up and paid by the Raja, and sincerely hope tin Company will direct 
that the whole force of Uenares and Gauzeepore. ui Her the Zemindar, i-» 
placed upon the same footing as the regular military force of the l*iv- 
’fcidcncy." It is to bo observed, that the three battalions were a mere pre¬ 
tence. The Raja was only required to gis c money ; and the battalions were 
never raii>ed. 
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It was in the end arranged, that the payment of the tri¬ 
bute should be made at Calcutta, a commission being 
allowed for the additional expense: and Mr. Francis was 
anxious that the independence of the Raja should be 
modified no further than by an acknowledgment of the 
supremacy of the English ; a condition not practically 
affecting his government, and conducive no less to his se¬ 
curity than to the dignity of those to whom the compli¬ 
ment was paid. 1 

Upon these terms the settlement was concluded; and 
the Raja continued to pay his tribute with an exactness 
rarely exhibited in the hisfory of the tributary princes of 
Hindustan. Unhappily for him, he was not an indifferent 
spectator of the disputes which agitated the Supreme 
Council. “ It is a fact,” says the Governor-General, “ that 
when the unhappy divisions of our government had pro¬ 
ceeded to an extremity bordering on civil violence, by tho 
attempt to wrest from me my authority, in the month of 
June, 1 /7/, 2 he had deputed a man named Sumboonaut, 
with an express commission to my opponent; and the 
man had proceeded as far as Moorshedabad, when hearing 
of the change of afiairs, he stopped, and the Raja recalled 
him. It is somewhat wonderful that a circumstance, no 
greater than this, should have made so deep an impression 
upon tho mind of tho Governor-General, as to be enume- 


0f 4 ! ;„ MinB,c <n Council, on the 13th of February, 

' tlie Zeniimbirv u'lnYii i IIC t' n sent Rtja of ltennres to be continued ill' 
tHhn?p n i ^ perpetua 1 in the family m lera li ved unmnil 

: t V? n * utur invcstit urc : the Raja’s authority in hi < 

} Iv f Jfi? “^controlled." 

in .i . Ini .t' . d.itt d the 4th of March, in the following words : “ In agreeing to 
tit-; proposed mdo) endeiue oft!, Raja of Benares, niv meaning was, adhere 
fitiiitly to the third paragraph of my Minute of tho 13th of Kehrum that the 
Zcmindnry wry be perpetuated in hb family on fixed and unalterable condi¬ 
tions. Jt is hi*, lily f r his own advantage, to be considered tvs a vassal of the 
‘ 4, \' cn \’^ n r Vv e;o k • folding a great hereditary fief bva fixed tenure, 

and u< know led :iu: the Sovereign of Bengal and Bahai- to Ini his lord para¬ 
mount. Speaking my sentiments without resen i that in aet- 

tlhiR t.ws article, 1 look forward to the assertion oram • i < - 

of these provings, ple>;o jure , on the part of his most Gracious Majesty, the 
King of Great Britain.” 

* "hot lie call - the attempt to wrest from him his authority, was his own 
refusal to ol, y tli * appointment of the Company, when Sir John (.'layering was 
nominated to the place of Governor-General, upon the resignation which Mr 
Uas-tii cm disowned.—M. 


Havng disowned it, he had not resigned, and tho conditional appointment 
therefore, fell to the ground. The attempt to enforce it without the eondltirV 
was an attempt at usurpation.—W. ’ 

J The Governor-Genet,il's Narrative • ( the Transactions at Benares Aim 
No. 1; Second Report of the Select Committee, 17sl. * 




HANDS UPON THE RAJA OF BENARES. 

rated, after the lapse of years, in a laboured apology 
among the causes which justified the prosecution of the 
Baja to his ruin. 1 

In the year 1773, the Govornor-Genoral proposed, that 
a requisition should be made upon the Baja Oheyte Sing? 
for the maintenance of three battalions of sepoys, esti¬ 
mated at five lacs of rupees per annum, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the war. In settling the terms of the con¬ 
nexion of the Baja with the Company, in 1775, it had been 
proposed, for consideration , by the Governor-General, 
whether the Baja should not engage to keep a body of 2000 
cavalry constantly on foot, which should be consigned to 
the service of the Company, receiving an additional pay or 
gratuity, as often as the public interest should require. 
But this proposition was rejected by the rest of the 
Council, even by Mr. Bar well, on the score of its being a 
mere enhancement of the tribute of the Baja, under a 
different name. And tho Governor-General then declared, 
that “it was far from his intention to propose this, or any 
other article, to be imposed on the Baja by compulsion ; 
he only proposed it as an article of speculation. ’ Mr. 
Francis and Mr. Wheler, in 1778, consented that an aid, to 
the amount which the Governor-General proposed, should 
be requested of the Baja, but demurred as to the right of 
enforcing any demand beyond that of tho stipulated tri¬ 
bute : and Mr. Hastings agreed to reserve tho question of 
right to their superiors. 2 Professing a strong desire to 
show his friendship to tho Company, the Baja, as was to 
be expected, endeavoured to obtain an abatement of the 
sum ; and when he gavo his consent to the whole, expressly 
declared that it was only for a singlo year. Tu resentment 
of these endeavours to limit the amount of the contribu¬ 
tion tho Governor-General proposed, that no time should 
be allowed for the convenience of payment; but tho whole 
should be exacted immediately. “I acquiesce,” were the 


1 Tho manner in which this circumstance is described is unearned There 
. h.fer iiom the notice taken of tho conduvt ■ f fncit Smg, that 

uSim^ahudes to it from unv cherished feeling of rebutment. He alludes 

'• wiiluns to avoid Urn ques- ion of right 1 wish to leave the decision of 

LUttiro right to our superiors." 
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words cf Mr. Francis’s Minute; u though, in my own 
opinion, it would answer as well to us, and be less dis¬ 
tressing to the Raja, if the subsidy were added in equal 
proportions to the monthly receipts of the tribute.’' 

The Raja pleaded poverty, and praying for indulgence in 
point of time, engaged to make good the total payment in 
six or seven months. The Governor-General treated the 
very request as a high offence, and added the following 
very explanatory words, “ I will not conceal from the 
Board, that I have expected this evasive conduct in the 
Raja, having been some time past well informed that he 
had been advised in this manner to procrastinate the pay¬ 
ment of the five lacs, to afford time for the arrival of 
dispatches from England, which were to bring orders for a 
total change in this government; and this he was given to 
expect would produce a repeal of the demand made upon 
him by the present government.” A delay, founded upon 
tho hope that the Governor-General would be stript of 
power, might sting the mind of the Governor-General, if it 
was a mind of a particular description ; but a delay 
founded upon the hope of remission (even if it had been 
ascertained to be the fact) would not by any body, unless 
he were in the situation of the Governor-General, be 
regarded as much of a crime. Mr. Francis and Mr. Wilder 
were over-ruled, and the resident at Benares was com¬ 
manded immediately to repair to the Raja, to demand, that 
in five days the whole of the money should be paid, to de¬ 
nounce to him that a failure in this respect would be 
treated as equivalent to an absolute refusal, and to abstain 
from all intercourse with him till further instructions, if 
tho requisition was not obeyed. 

In the following year, the demand was renewed. Tho 
Raj'i now more earnestly represented the narrowness of 
his circumstances ; the hardship which was imposed upon 
him by so heavy an exaction ; his exemption, by the terms 
of his treaty, 1 from all demands, beyond the amount ot his 
tribute, which was most regularly paid ; and his express 
stipulation, annexed to his former payment, that it was 

1 l litre was no treaty : u Sunnud i* not a treaty, l»ut a m.uU or patent from 
a superior to an Interior. No exemption was specified ; anil aitnougn a spfc- 
citif i tini named, there was no nicdcc thui it miouIU no'or be altered. 
—W. 
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not to be for more than a year. The Governor-General BOOK V. 
replied in terms more imperious and harsh than before, chap. vii. 

threatening him with military execution unless he paid - - 

immediate and unconditional obedience to the command. U81. 
The Raja repeated his remonstrance, in the most earnest, 
but the most submissive, and even suppliant terms. The 
troops were ordered to march. He was compelled to pay 
not only the original demand, but 20007. as a fine for 
delay, under the title of expence of the troops employed to 
coerce him. 1 

In the third year, that is, in 1780, the exaction was re¬ 
newed ; but several new circumstances were, in this year, 
annexed to the transaction. The Raja sent his confidential 
minister to Calcutta, to mollify the Governor-General, by 
the most submissive expressions of regret for having 
incurred his displeasure, even by confessions of error and 
of fault, and by the strongest protestations of a desire to 
make every possible exertion for the recovery of his 
favour. This however included not the payment of the 
five lacks, of which the agent was instructed to use his 
utmost endeavours to obtain a remission. For the better 
accomplishment of this object, he was furnished with a 
secret compliment to the Governor-General, of the amount 
of two lacs of rupees. At first, as we are told by Mr. 

Hastings, he absolutely refused the present, and assured 
tho agent of the Raja that the contribution must be paid. 
Afterwards, however, ho accepted the present; with a 
view, as he himself informs us, to apply the money to a 
peculiar exigency of the public service. Be it so. Tho 
money of tho Raja however was tendered, for a purpose 
which it was im i le to mistake ; and that money, with 
all tho obligation which the receipt of it imported, was in 
fact received. 2 The contribution, nevertheless, was ex- 


1 The questions at issue we it tho ability and disposition of Ched Sin# to 
render effective as stance to the state in a period of real emergency. Had 
the latter been evinced, had not a contrary disposition be mi chcrbhod, more 
lemeV,-v would have been deserved,..: I would no doubt have bee i mam tested, 

In euforring the demands of the j^overnment. W. 

2 r 0[ the circumstances ol tills present, sec Hastings Answer to Mines 
Eighth Cham*; the Eleventh Ueport • the Select Committee, 17*1; and the . 
Minutes of tin- Evidence taken at the ti lal of Warren Hastings. 1 hesocircum¬ 
stances arc remarkable and. characteristic. At first, perfeet con. oaluiem . f 
the transaction ; such measures, however, taken, as may, if ufUrwa ds neces- 

ar to imply a design of future disclosure; when concealment be¬ 
comes difficult and hazardous, then disclosure made. 1 he Ooyeruor-Wcneral, 
on the 2'Jth of June, offered to apply 23,000/., which, as he described it, op- 
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V. acted. The remonstrances of the Raja, and his renewed 
chap. vn. endeavours to gain a little time, were treated as renewed 
delinquency; and for these endeavours the Governor- 
General imposed upon him a mulct or fine of 10,000£ j 1 
and the troops were ordered to march into the Raja’s 
country, on the same errand, and on the same terms, as in 
the preceding year. 

The Raja again submitted, and the money was again 
discharged. But these submissions and payments were 
no longer regarded as enough. An additional burthen was 
now to be imposed. A resolution was passed in the Su¬ 
preme Council, that the Raja, besides his tribute, and the 
annual contribution of five lacs of rupees, should be re¬ 
quired to furnish to the Bengal Government such part of the 
cavalry entertained in his service, as lie could spare : and 
the resident was instructed by tho Governor-General to 
make a peremptory demand of 2000. The Raja repre¬ 
sented that he had only 1300 cavalry in his service, and 
that they were all employed in guarding the country, or in 
collecting the revenues. The Governor-General reduced 


pcared to bo, tfv urh not averted to be, money of liis own, to the support of 
tU' detachment under Colonel C'an.ac, destined to act in the country of Scindia. 
W hctlu-r the accommodation was meant to be a loan or a gift, did not appear. 
Of the receipt cf this money as a present, no intimation was made to tho 
Court of L>lrc< tors before ilie 'iOth of November following ; when he only al- 
huies to it, hut expressly withholds explanation ; stating the reason of men¬ 
tioning the matter at all, to be a desire of “obviating the false conclusions nr 
purposed misrepresentations ” which might be made of his offer to defray the 
expense of Camac’a detachment, as if that offer were “either an artifice of 
ostentation, or the effect of corrupt influence,” ho tell - them, “ that the money, 
by wlmtcver moans it came into his possesion, was not his own ; that lie had 
himself no right to it, nor would or could have received it, but for the occasion 
which prompted him to avail himself of the a- < ident il m< ans which were nt 
that instant afforded him, of accepting and conv erting it to tho property and 
use .*f the Company.” Even here, lie represents his converting it to the me 
of the Company, as a voluntary favour he conferred upon the Company, when 
the money was in reality the money of the Company, and when every Un.ig 
received in presents was theirs. He had given no mri 

the end of 17*3 ; ar d the first knowledge obtained in England of t* 1C ' 8011100 
whence the m nty was derived, wus diuwn from Major Scott by the interroga¬ 
tories of the Select Committee. See Eleventh Report, p. 7. — M. 

Tiie transaction, however exceptionable in many res ect .is not open to one 
very important part of tho charges here preferred. There w.is not “ perfect 
concealment.” It appeared in evidence that Hustings communicated all the 
circumstances relating to this present, to the Accountant-General, who re¬ 
ceived the money, and transferred it to the Company's 'Iroasury, from wuente 
it was Issued in payments nn public account. It is unde nial •!♦.*, tberelorc, that 
Hasting never intended to a. jprornate this money to hu own use. film, of 
Evid. 1155. 3747.— W. . T# . . 

1 The payment of this mulct is stated as doubtfhl, in Burke s Charges ; but 
tv it is passed without mention in the Answer, the sileme must, in this, as in 
other cases, be taken for confession. 
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demand, first to 1500, and at last to 1000. The Raja 
collected 500 horse, as he himself, and without contradic¬ 
tion, affirmed, and 500 matchlock men as a substitute for 
the remainder. 1 He sent word to the Governor-General 
that this force was ready to receive his commands; but 
never obtained any answer. 

The Governor-General had other views. He wanted 


money, and he was resolved that the plunder of the un¬ 
happy Raja, whom he disliked, should be the source from 
which it was to flow. “ I was resolved,” says the Governor- 
General, “ to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the 
Company’s distresses. In a word, I had determined to 
make him pay largely for his pardon, or to exact a severe 
vengeance for his past delinquency .” 2 Tlio confession has 
the merit of frankness, be the other virtues belonging to 
it such as they may. The guilt as it is called, consisted, 
exclusively, in a reluctance to submit to the imposition of 
a very heavy burthen, from which the Raja considered that 
he ought to be free . 3 

The Raja was informed of the hostile designs which 
were entertained against him, and in order to mitigate the 
fury of the storm, sent an offer to the Governor-General 
of twenty lacs of rupees for the public service. The offer 
was scornfully rejected. A sum of not less than fifty lacs 
was the peremptory demand. From the Governor-Gene- 
rafs information we learn, that he was at this time offered 
a largo sum of money for the dominions of the Raja, by 
the Nabob of Oude; that he was resolved to extort the 
obedience of the Raja ; otherwise to reduce his forts, and 
seize the treasure which they were supposed to contain ; 
or to conclude a bargain for his dominions with the Nabob 


Vizir. 

It is necessary to be remarked, that Mr. Fowke, who 
had been replaced in the office of resident at Benares by 
the express command of the Court oi Directors, i he Go¬ 
vernor-General removed about six mouths before his 


1 A return Riven tv one of his principal officers, state*! his established forces 
to be above 70i*0 horse and foot. After h * ilight from Benares, he readily 
assembled above 20,000. Narrative, 43— W. 

2 Governor-General’s Narrative, K . ^upra. _ 

3 Tiiis waa not “ exclusively” the guilt oi the Raja. Ilia main offence was 
disaffection to the Company's Government, and the purpose of freti ig liimhelf 
from it whenever opportunities offered.—\V. 
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journey to Benares, on the sole pretence that “he thought 
the resident there should be a man of his own nomination 
and confidence ; ” though the Court of Directors had de¬ 
creed the contrary, and issued to that effect their most 
peremptory commands. It is also requisite to be stated, 
that though the Governor-General depart ed for Benares 
with the intention of inflicting a severe vengeance on the 
Raja, a design which he communicated in trust to some 
of his confidential friends, 1 ho entered no intimation of 
this design in the consultations, or records of the Delibera¬ 
tive Council, but on the contrary a minute importing no- 
thing beyond an amicable and ordinary adjustment, and 
desiring powers for nothing but to make such arrange¬ 
ments, and perform such acts, for the improvement of the 
Zemindary “ as he should think fit and consonant to the 
mutual engagements subsisting between the Company and 
the Raja.” The aptness of the expression consisted in 
its having sufficient laxity to stretch around all that the 
actor had in view, while its more obvious signification led 
not the mind of the hearer to any but ordinary transac¬ 
tions. 

Upon the approach of the Governor-General to the 
boundary of the Raja’s dominions, that Prince went out 
to meet him, and, to render the compliment still more re¬ 
spectful, with a retinue unusually great. Not contented 
with a mere interview of form, the Raja pressed for a moro 
confidential conversation. “He professed,” says Mr. 
Hastings, “ much concern to hear that I was displeased 
with him, and contrition for having given cause for it 
assuring me that his Zemindary, and all that ho possessed, 
wore at my devotion ; and he accompanied his words by 
an action, either strongly expressive of the agitation of 
his mind, or his desire to impress on mine a conviction of 
his sincerity—by laying his turban on my lap.” Mr. 
Hastings, according to his own account, treated the de¬ 
clarations of ; jrthy of his regard, and dis¬ 

missed him. 

Mr. Hastings arrived in the capital of the Raja on the 
14th of August; earlier by some hours than tho Raja 
himself. The Raja communicated his intention of wait- 

1 Ho ciruniaiilcutc'l it to the only other member of Council, Mr. Whclcr, 
as that gentleman publicly acknowledge*. Narrative 13, Note.—W. 





clear and certain; suppose that the Raja had procrasti¬ 
nated, and endeavoured to evade the payment of his 
defined and established tribute, which on the contrary he 

I always paid with singular exactness ; suppose that im¬ 
portunity on each occasion had been requisite, and the 
delay of a few months incurred even in this case, where 
blame, if inability hindered not, might without dispute 
have been due, it will be acknowledged, that the behaviour 
of the (toveruor-General would have been harsh, precipi- 

I tafce, and cruel. Even the fines, and the soldiers would 
have been too hastily and vindictively applied to an offence, 
so common in India, and to which any consequences of 
importance are so little attached. Thu arrest, which to a 
man of rank is the deepest disgrace and injury, would 
have been an excess of punishment to a very considerable 
degree beyond the hue of justice and humanity. If so, 
how much must be supposed to be add d to that excess, 
when it is considered that the demand itself was extra¬ 
ordinary, irregular, and liable to the imputation of injus¬ 
tice ; that some even of Mr. Hastings’ colleagues disputed 
the right of the Company to enforce any such demand ; 
and that Mr. Hastings, though he declared that his opi¬ 
nion was in favour of the right, dared not to decide upon 
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BOOK V. it, but in express terms left the question doubtful, and re- 
chap. vu. served the decision for his superiors 1 

- Mr. Hastings imposes a heavy burden upon a native 

1781. prince. His right, in point of law or justice is a matter 
of doubt. The Prince shows reluctance to submit to what 
he very naturally regards as oppression: and by some littlo 
and ordinary artifices he endeavours to elude the demand. 
To this reluctance and these little artifices, Mr. Hastings 
attaches the name of guilt. Having sufficiently attached 
to them the name of guilt, he holds it requisite that guilt 
should meet with punishment: and as it is the dignity of 
the state against which the offence has been committed; 
the dignity of the state, which is infinite, requires that 
punishment should be adequately severe. If this be jus¬ 
tice, a way may be found for inflicting any punishment 
justly at any time, upon any human being. 

There are considerations, on the opposite side, which must 
not bo forgotten. Mr. Hastings, in his present exigency, 
might naturally expect assistance from the Raja. It was 
common for the tributary Princes of the country to bo 
compelled to assist their superiors in war. And it is 
probable that Mr. Hastings counted upon that assistance, 
when, iu 1775 , the agreement with the Raja was formed. 
It is, however, not a matter of doubt, that by the terms 
of that solemn compact, the Governor-General and his 
colleagues, whether they so intended or not, did surren¬ 
der and renounce all right to make any demand upon the 
Raja of such assistance, or of any emolument or service 
whatsoever beyond the amount of his annual tribute . 1 

Mr. Hastings, in contest with his accusers, endeavoured 
to lay the burthen of his defence upon the duties which 
in India a dependent ruler owes to the authority on whic i 
he depends. But if these duties, whatever they niay oc, 
aro solemnly remitted by him to whom they & r0 lllK 
the right to exact them is formally given up, the oli¬ 
gation is destroyed, and becomes as if it never hat cxis c 
That the words of the grant of the Ihijah Ghey o , ing 
barred every demand beyond that of Bis tnbu o, and by 
consoqucnco that which was now made, as mgs no 


1 This, a a mentioned above, was cancelled i>y the Sumuid of 1770. Sea p. 
note.— w. 
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where,directly controverts. 1 He meets not the argument, BOOK V. 
because it could not be answered; he endeavours to chai>. vii. 

defeat it by other means ; by hiding it from obscrva- - 

tion, while he sedulously directs tho attention to different I'Sl. 
points. 5 

1 The form of the words was affirmative ami negative ; the first clause de¬ 
fining that which lie w.ts to pay ; the latter clause excluding by express decla¬ 
ration whatever was not defined and specified in the former. Ambiguity could 
not more effectually be excluded. The first clause included his tribute, and 
nothing else ; the latter negatived whatever was not in the first clause, that 
is, whatever was not hib tribute. The words to which reference is always 

made, are the words of the resolution of the Council. It is true, that the 

words of the Snnnnd, which was afterwards actually granted, and which ought 
to have been exactly correspondent to the words of the resolution, were too 
indefinite to fix any thing whatsoever in favour of the K j.i. Hut tiiir. is one 
of the injuries which tho Rgju sustained ; and cannot be employed to justify 

the oppression which was grounded upon it; it is on the contrary, a heinous 

fraud, for which the authors were Justly accountable. And the words of the 
resolution ought to be the explanation, and the standard of what is left un¬ 
defined iu the Sunnud. It is remarkable, that there was a great de il of [irre¬ 
gularity, and some suspicious circumstances, in the mode of making out the 
deeds, and performing the investment. The Uaja objected to the first forms. 

Thev were altered. Other forms were adopted. And in the charges against 
Mr. Hustings, voted by the House of Commons, it is stated, that neither the 
tlr 3 t sot of deeds, nor the second set of deeds, were entered in tlu* records, or 
transmitted to the Court of Directors. In fact, there is so much of the appear¬ 
ance of improper design in these proceedings, that Mr. Burke scruples not to 
say, they “ give, bv tint complicated, artificial, and fraudulent management, 
as well as by his (Mr. Hastings, omitting to record that material document, 
strong reason to presume that he did even then meditate to make some evil 
use of the deeds which he thu 9 withheld from the Company, and which he did 
afterwards in reality make, when he found means and opportunity to effect his 
evil purpose.” The design was, however, probably, no wor^e than to leave 
himself a latitude of power with regard to the Raja. But the indefinitencss of 
the Sunnud very ill agreed with the solicitude expressed in Council by the 
Crovemior-General, In 1775, to exempt tho Raja flrom dependence, and all chance 
of encroachment on his pow*er. It is also necessary to state, that Mr. Hastings 
avers he had no concern in making out the Sunnuda, or omitting to record 
them ; that these practical operations belonged to the Secretary <» f the Board, 
under the superintendence of the majority, of which at this time lie w<us not a 
part ; and that if there wu< anv misconduct, that majority arc to an swer for it. 

See his Defence on t lie Third Charge. 

a The argument In the text and that In the note, related after Burke. 
v<*stn noon either an erroneous or a wilful con founding of very different thing . 
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We must also be allowed to examine the rights wnicFT - 
the custom of India gave to the Prince who received, 
over the Prince who afforded, the tribute. Far were they, 
indeed, from being of such a nature, as Mr. Hastings, for 
the benefit of his own exculpation, affirmed. By whose 
construction ? By the habitual construction, by the pub¬ 
lic acts, of Mr. Hastings himself. The East India Company 
were the dependants of the Shah Aulum,and paid him a tri¬ 
bute. Did the East India Company hold themselves bound 
to obey every demand which the Emperor might choose 
to make upon them for assistance in his wars? Did 
they not treat him as a person to whose commands, or 
most urgent supplications, not the smallest attention 
was necessary ? Did they not even treat him as a person 
toward whom they had no occasion to fulfil even the most 
solemn engagements ? Did they not, as soon as they 
pleased, refuse to pay him even his tribute for tLat part 
of his dominions which they continued to hold in 
his name ? Did not their ally, the Nabob of Oude, in 
like manner depend upon the Emperor, and owe him 
tribute, which he never paid ? Was he not even his Vizir j 
in other words, his chief minister and servant, and there¬ 
fore bound by a double duty to obey, to aid, and to 
protect him i Did he, on these accounts, perform towards 
him the smallest act of service, or obedience l No one, 
than Mr. Hastings, better knew, that in India the obli¬ 
gation of the person who pays tribute to the person who 
receives it is deemed so very slight, as scarcely to bo 
felt or regarded; and no man was more ready to act 
upon that principle, when it suited his purposes, than 
Mr. Hastings. The law of the strongest, indeed, was in 
perfect force; and whenever any party had the power 
to enforce obedience, it had no limit but that of his 
wilL 1 


1 This argument is a complete vindication of Hastings’ proceedings. Xo 
doubt 1 he >iibordiaate authontu * of the Mohammedan kingdom of Iiolhi, j n 
its declining condition, were well enough disused to withhold from the state 
it just dues, whenever they thought themselves strc f r enough to d-» so 
impunity ; but what does the admission of this fart amount to?—N.»t to'a. 
justification of the subordinate, but the condemnation of the principal ; to 
evidence of extreme impolicy nr helpless weakness, which relaxed irrecovcr- 
abiv the rein.-. of authority, and prostrated the sovereign at the feet of his 
subject Was it for the Governor of Bengal to imitate the imbed]*-ty an i folly 
of the Moan), and allow reftiu t< rv or i rb»*l lions dcj«endants to grow into t li«] ro _ 
. . d dangerous hat consequences conld have i*>en 

cxpc< ted from such a pn'icy, but tlntfO of which the empire of Delhi furnished 
so striking an ill us tt ition —the utter subversion oi the state ?—W\ 
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i relation in which the Company stood to the Raja, 
the one as sovereign, the other as subject, Mr. Hastings 
represented as conferring “ an inherent right to impose 
such assessments as the Company thought expedient ” 
But, in that case, the compact into which tho Company 
entered with the Raja, 1 that on no pretence whatsoever 
should any demand whatsoever be made upon him, be¬ 
yond the amount of his tribute, were a form of words 
totally destitute of meaning, or rather a solemn mockery, 
by which the Company gave security and assurance to 
the mind of tho Raja, that they would take from him 
nothing beyond his tribute, excepting just as much, and 
just as often, as they pleased. 2 

Mr. Hastings, in his own justification, and after tho 
time when his conduct had produced the most alarming 
events, alleged the previous existence of designs, and even 
preparations, on the part of the Raja, traitorous and 
hostile to the Company. For the evidence of these de¬ 
signs, Mr. Hastings presents his own naked assertion. 
But to that, in such circumstances, little value is to 
be attached. The assertion was also contro dieted ; and 
by the man who best knew on what grounds it was made; 
by Mr. Hastings himself. It was contradicted, by his own 
actions, a better testimony than his words. So far from 
repairing to tho capital of the Raja, as to a place where 
any danger was to be apprehended, ho repaired to it as a 
place where he might commit the greatest outrage upon 
its sovereign without the smallest dread of opposition or 
revenge. 3 

1 There was no such compact —W. 

5 jir. Francis at the time remarked ;I did, from the first, express o doubt, 
whether we had strictly a right to increase oar demands upon the lljja beyond 
the t‘*rms which we originally agreed to give him : which ho consented to ; 
and which, us I have constantly understood it, were made tho fundamental 
tenure bv which he held his Zeraindary. If such demands can lx- increased 
imon him at the discretion of the superior power, he has no rights; he Ims no 
“ r at least lie 1ms no security for euher. Instead of tlvo lack-, let 
US demand nftv ; whether he refuses, or is unable to pay the money, t! - tor- 

^The^Va^ftrT^ntorto’ Jin Narrative, instead of proving 

that anv desiiTn ofrebellion w» on foot, prove the contrary; by showing tho 
to ill nt Oi'a foui" tfton for the pretended so pic-ions. Mu. U ter im-ny wav 
(riven in do mice to this point on the trial. It amounted, however, to .i.,tn«w 
hut a state.™ m of or of tguwoeatappjoroMU, or oft heo,u,u 0 « ot 

W itnesses who believed that which they wished. (See primed Minutes of 
Kvideace on the Benares Charge, p. UjOI to 1616 and 1064 1768.) Lieu- 
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By Mr. Hastings the Raja was represented as having 
vast riches, which he ungratefully desired to withhold 
from the Company in their greatest distress. If the fact 
had corresponded with the assertion, it is not very al ovi¬ 
able, for a mere debt of gratitude, to prosecute a man to 
his ruin. Of the riches of the Raja, however, we look 
in vain for the proof; and the fancy of those riches 
was, in all probability nothing more than a part oi that 
vain imagination of the unbounded opulence of India, 
which the experience of our countrymen might at a very 
early period have extinguished in their minds, but which 
their cupidity has, in spite of their experience, kept alive, 
to hurry them into many of the weakest and most ex¬ 
ceptionable of their acts. Of the Princes of India, there 
has not been one whom, after experience, they have not 
found to be poor; scarcely has there been any whom, 
before experience, they have not believed to be rich. 

Mr. Hastings endeavoured to sti*engthen his justifica¬ 
tion by chicaning about the quality of the Raja, or his 



ten ant-Colonel Crabb, on the subject of the reports respecting the disaffection 
of the R^ja—(after the treatment which lie had received, the known existence 
of a cause for disaffection was very likely to be confounded with th** supposed 
existence of disaffection itself)—was asked by the Select Committee (Second 
Report, Appendix, No. 11;,—“Whether there were any circumstances in the 
Company's situation at that time to con.>i<l« r those reports probable? He 
said, Not that lie knew of; reports were circulu< .1 one lialf-hour, and contra- 
<h< t< d the next; aud no one can tra'. Among the alleged proofs, 

was given, a recent augmentation of his troops; of cavalry, to the amount of 
5000; (see the Evidence of Major Fairfax, Report, ut supra, Appendix No. 16); 
yet all the horse in his service, when he was obliged to take the field, umounted 
only to about 2000; see Hastings’ Narrative, ut supra, Dd. The same sort of 
suspicions, and the same sort of reports, existed against the Nabob of Oudc; 
and with more probability, and with more danger, because lie had greater 
j ower. Tlu- (io\ eruor-Gmcral himself ^ya t “ i liad received sever'd intima¬ 
tions, imputing evil designs to the Nabob, and warning me to guard myself 
against thei , and especially be careful tliat I did not expose myself to the 
efleets of com eakd treachery, by visitmg him without a strong guard. Many 
e’rcumatanecs favoured tins si.spieion. No sooner bad the rei:ellion of tliij 
Ze mind ary (Benares) manifested i? - If, than its coutagiou instantly flew to 
Fyzahnd—-ami the extensive territory lying on the north of tne riu r l>cwa, 
and known l i y the names of hooruepoor and Jkireech. in the city of Fyzubad, 
the mother and grandmother of the Nabob openly espoused the party of Cheyte 
Sing, encouraging n: L inviting peopln to enlist for his service, and their ser¬ 
vants took up arms against the Liif'lLsh. Two battalions of regttl ir scuoys in 
mand < Lieutenant-Oolot ■ , ^ 

had been intrusted with the elurge of that distr.ct, v.erc attacked ami sur- 
roundert in variom pla.e- many of them cut to pieces, and Colonel ilannay 
himself, en • mpussed by multitudes, narrowly escaped the same iate. The 
Nabob Vizir was charged *ith Ik lug privy to tho intngues wiiicii hud pro¬ 
duced aiul fomented ttuae (lift irbanccs;... i the little account that he svcined 
to ninke of them served to countenance the su r .c«on. (Narrative, ut 
supra, Cc.) 
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DEFENCE OF HASTINGS. 

Ignity and rank. Mr. Hastings denied that he was a 
sovereign prince: he was only a Zemindar. Did this, 
however, change the nature of the compact, by which 
the Company had bound themselves to exact from this 
man, whether Prince or Zemindar, no more than his 
annual tribute ? Would Mr. blastings have asserted, that, 
being a Zemindar, the Company had any better right 
to plunder him, than if ho was a dependent Prince ? Had 
he been a subject, in the most unlimited sense of the 
word, would it have been anything else than plunder, 
not to have taxed him aloug with the rest of his fellow- 
subjects, but to have gone to him personally, and singly, 
and have taken from him by compulsion, whatever it 
was the pleasure of the exactor to take ? Would Mr. Hast¬ 
ings have undertaken to point out where the lino of 
distinction between a Zemindar, and a dependant Prince 
was to be found ? Was not every Zemindar that had 
a large extent of territory and power, a dependent Prince ; 
and was not every Prince of a small extent of territory 
and power, a mere Zemindar ? What could constitute 
any man a sovereign Prince, if all the powers of govern¬ 
ment secured, without participation, to him and his heirs 
for evor, over a country surpassing the extent of con¬ 
siderable kingdoms, did not constitute the Raja of Benares 
a Prince ? But the father of the Raja, Bulvvunt Sing, said 
Mr. Hastings, rose from the condition of a petty Zemin¬ 
dar. What had this to do with the question? Did any 
one, better than Mr. Hastings, know, that those who 
acquired the station of dependant Princes in India alncv-f 
uniformly ascended from the In vest origin ? Did tho 
birth of Aliverdi Khan prevent him from being the Subaii- 
dar of Bengal, and leaving his heir in the state of a tribu¬ 
tary Prince ? 1 

* What was tho condition of the Zemindars of the province of Penaiv.s, 

‘ :: M «11 biccts was due to Chcyta Sing? Tho ftet i*. that 

^ hose obedience as' ■ J f >r clT 1 i, K i ar Mr. Hastings himself says, 

no „ng wto in.lBpn.al.lv a mUmioo. 1 have always 

T‘ u ; e fP u “? n A ~voiuU-d.?-o•.* ..tin . In the mere change of a Uml-renter, 

ca.hd it so. ^ . it *is carious to coiitrast the vurds of Mr. H istinj:', 

removable f t w bo !■' 1 occosum to exalt the situation of the lttvja : 

2VSU to him. ami certainly is as an 

1 ■ 

o r r C i:;:^^;^ W fr UI u C c r ^y.: ^ in l71 .u a r f .U,o 
Evidence of Major Scott, In the fifth retort (p. 7) of tho Select Committee, 
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Another of the allegations, upon which the defence was 
attempted, of the demands which Mr. Hastings made 
upon the Raja, and of the arrest of him for evasions of 
payment, was, that the police of the Raja’s dominions was 
very defective. It would have been difficult for his accuser 
to show in what part of India it was good. Three instances 
are adduced, on the complaint of Major Eaton, the English 
officer commanding at Buxar, in which the people of the 
country had behaved without respect to the English 
authority, and, in one instance, with violence to English 
sepoys, and even English officers. Upon this, remon¬ 
strance had been made to the Raja, and, though it is not 
alleged that he abetted his officers or people, yet he had 
not made redress, to the satisfaction of the offended party. 
On the 14th of December, 1780, the Supreme Council 
wrote, commanding the Raja to make inquiry into one of 
the cases ; which, as there is no complaint to the con¬ 
trary, except that an answer had not been received on the 
17th of next month, it would appear that he did. And just 
seven months after the date of this letter, Mr. Hastings 
set out on the journey to inflict that punishment on the 
Raja which led to his ruin. 1 

Another extraordinary declaration of Mr. Hastings 
remains be considered. u I will suppose,” says he, “for 
a moment, that I have erred—that I have acted with an 
unwarranted ligour towards Cheyte Sing, and oven with 
injustice; let my motive be consulted” Then follows 
the account of this motive, in the following words: “I left 
Calcutta, impressed with the belief that extraordinary 
means, and those exerted with a strong hand, were neces¬ 
sary to preserve the Company’s interests from sinking 
under the accumulated weight which oppressed them. I 
saw a political necessity for curbing the overgrown power 
of a great member of their dominion, and to make it con¬ 
tribute to the relief of their pressing exigencies. If I 
erred, my error was prompted by an excess of zeal for 
their interests, ope rating with too strong a bias on my 


1731. Yet no small portion of the evidence adduced for the defence on Mr 
jl;t tin}.*, trial went to pro «• tl ut too Kajo wws a mere Zemindar. Yale 
Minute* of Evidence, lit supra.—M. 

See pr< r.’dlng note. p. 301.—W. 

‘ Vide Minutes of Evidence on the Trial, p. 1601. 
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.” 1 Here some portion of the truth comes forth. 
The Company were in want of money. The Raja was sup¬ 
posed to possess it. And since he would not give what 
was demanded willingly, the resolution was formed to 
take it from him by force. The pretence, however, that 
his power was overgrown — that is, from its magnitude an 
object of danger, was utterly groundless. In what respect 
had that power increased, during tho short period of five 
years, from the time when Mr. Hastings and his colleagues 
confirmed and established his power, and when Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was .so far from dreading it, that he wished to make 
it still more independent than it was really made ? By a 
small body of troops, hastily collected together, and 
wretchedly provided both with provisions and pay, the 
whole power of the Raja was, in a few days, and with but 
little bloodshed, completely subdued. And the military 
officers declared, that, even if the country had deliberately 
rebelled, a single brigade of the Company’s army would 
have sufficed for its reduction . 2 

Nor was the Governor-General so perfectly disinterested 
as ho was desirous to make it appear. The whole power 
and emoluments of his office, over which he watched with 
so much jealousy and desire, were the powerful interests 
by which he was stimulated. He knew, under the senti¬ 
ments which prevailed at home, by what a slender and 
precarious tcnour he enjoyed his place. Ho knew well 
that Success or adversity would determine the question, 
lie knew, that with those whom he served, plenty of 
money 3 was success; want of that useful article, adversity. 



1 Govern* iMienerars Narrative, ut fu; ? v, O, No. 1. 

2 Sec the Kvulouco < i Lieutenant-Colonel Crabb, S. ccnd licjiort, ut : >ra, 
Appendix, No. 11- Ot/M l vc the words of 'Jr. Hastings himself. “Tin trea¬ 
chery of Baja Clicyte Sin,; has compelled me to retreat to this place, where I 

■wait t > reduce thn 2cm i Ury ; « tror/r 1 tru-t oj ,:o gnaj t/V;'..’ « /• ; tm ,» _ 

Troops are uvsembling daily, to which nc cun afford no oppoL.tion.” Governor- 
General\s Letter to Colonel Muir, datul Chunurgur, ‘iyth A rust, 1781, ut 
supra, No 4. Evidence "'as adduced ou the irial, however, to j. uve this ] int 
with the rest. Vide Minutes, ut supra, o:i tho Benares chnrp 

3 It is not candid to ascribe the motives of the Governor to a wish to con¬ 
ciliate support; at home by possession of money, lie know Hut the very 
existence of the British authority in India was at stalm-Hyder triumphant 
In the Carnatic; war with the French and Hutch ; the Mahruttus formidable 
in the Conran ; Madras and Bombay destitute of resources. m.l dej>cmliiig 
wholly utKm Bengal tor means of keeping an army on foot. Beiv-.l i Pouring 
under fiuam-ial ijulicultfca, and ail the Gcvernoi-Gcueii.V vie s obstructed 
by a factious oj position; it was not a time to reject legitimate means $ 
saving the empire, because they were informal, or because they v.^rc harsh. 
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He found himself in extreme want of it. The treasure to 
which he looked, was the fancied treasure of the Raja; 

and he was determined to make it his own. If, under such 
circumstances as these, a zeal for the government which 
he served could sanctify his actions, then may Jefferies be 
regarded as a virtuous judge. 1 

On the very evening of the first day after the arrival of 
the Governor-General in the capital of the Raja, he gave 
his commands to Mr. Markham, the Resident; who pro¬ 
ceeded the next morning, with a few of his orderlies, to 
the palace of the Raja ; and he thus reported to his em¬ 
ployer the result of his mission : “ The Raja submitted 
quietly to the arrest, and assured me, that whatever were 
your orders, he was ready implicitly to obey : he hoped 
that you would allow him a subsistence ; but as for his 
Zemindary, his forts, and his treasure, he was ready to lay 
them at your feet, and his life if required. lie expressed 
himself much hurt at the ignominy which he affirmed 
must bQ the consequence of his confinement, and en¬ 
treated me to return to you with the foregoing submis¬ 
sion, hoping that you would make allowance for his youth 



Whether more candour and leniency would have, effected the same objects 
jrmy be mu-ter of doubt; but the object wus of a magnitude amply sufficient 
to justify the means by which it was accomplished —W. 

* Mr. Hudiims represented his ur.imosity :e. inflamed by the danger, to 
which the detachment of Colonel < country was exj>o«ed. 

The money expen d from the Raja was. according to the statement of Mr. 
Hastings, destined to that service. But in the first place, Mr. Hastings was 
inexcusable, if he left the subsistence of an army, in a dangerous si nation, 
to depend upon a supply which he knew to be precarious. Beside?, it is, by 
the Select Committee, in their Second Report, shown, mom the comparison of 
the date", that the distress of the army v as not an effect of delay in the pay¬ 
ments . f t.ho Baja. Aral it is still further shown by the Committee in their 
Eleventh Kei>ort, that the present of two lacs of rupees (23,000/. st« rling), 
which the Govern or-General took from the Kaja, he actually proposed to the 
Council on the 2fdh of dune. 1780, to employ (not representing it :;s im r.ey 
not his own) in supporting the detachment under Cumae. The following are 
a few of the words «>f the Committee. “If the cause of Colo.)cl Caiuacs 
failure had l>ecn true, as to the .sum which was the object of the public de¬ 
mand, the failure could not bo attribute' to th Raja, when he hud on the 
instant privately furnished at Ha-.f ‘_'3.000/. to Mr. Hustings ; that is. furnished^ 
the identical money which he tells us (but carefully concealing the name of 
the giver) he hail from the bcglnnii g destined, as he afterward, publicly 
offered, lor this vc:y expedition of Colonel Cauiuo’s, The cmnplicatson of 
fraud und umelty in this transaction admits of few parallels, air. Hastings, 
at tun Council Board of Bengal, displays himself an » zealous servant of the 
Company, b untifully giving from is own fmtum ; 1 m 111 ’ l0l er to the 

Directors (as lie >..ya huns If), as going out t the oromary roads i«* *r their 
n h ullage; and all tHi- on the credit of supplies drived tram the gift of a 
m.io, whom he treats with the utmost seventy. omt "hoin be mvuses, in this 
purticul ir, of disaffection to liic C p.my • cause and interest*.’‘ Ibid. p. 7. 





THE RAJA ARRESTED. 

and inexperience, and, in consideration of liis father s 
name, release him from his confinement as soon as he 
should prove the sincerity of his ofters, and himself 
deserving of your compassion and forgiveness.” 

This conversation had only been a few minutes ended, 
when a guard of two companies of sepoys arrived : the 
servants of the Baja were disarmed ; and he was left in 
charge of the officers. The sensation which this event 
produced in the minds of the people, was immediately 
seen. The government of the Baja, and of his father, 
Bulwant Sing, had for many years afforded the people an 
uncommon portion of justice and protection ; and they 
had prospered under its beneficent care. Captain Harper, 
an officer of the Company, who had performed a great 
deal of service in that part of Hindustan, was asked in 
evidence, by the Select Committee, w How the provinces 
of Benares and Gazeepore were cultivated, compared with 
those parts of Bahar which adjoin, and are only separated 
by the river Caramnassa? He said, The provinces of 
Benares and Gazeepore were more highly cultivated than 
any he ever passed through ; and far superior to the ad¬ 
joining one of Bahar ; and that he attributed this compa¬ 
rative prosperity of those provinces to the industry of the 
inhabitants, and to the secure and lenient government 
they lived under.” 1 Xu consequence, the family of the 
Baja was naturally beloved ; 2 and it sufficiently appears, 
from the affidavits 3 adduced by the Govcinor-Goiit ral, 
that the English were, by the natives in thofm parts, in a 
peculiar manner detested. The confinement of their 
Prince was an act, which, under the ignominious light in 
which imprisonment is regarded by the Indians, 1 hoy 
viewed as an outrage of the most atrocious description. 
The passions of tho» people were inflamed ; aiul they 
flocked in crowds to the spot where their sovereign was 
confined. So little had any conception of resistance been 



.. . , . minn of Touchet. &<?., i). 56. And the Governor-General 
i Beporfcon^e^tw ^ r . [h llf V,., 1775, U hired -hut the 
himfred, in Minnx . ^ of - a5 ric |, and well cultivated a territory as 
mlmtary of the baja ' * anic extent in India" 

any district, rerimpa, of own x (hc { t i; doubtful: It certain 

a There tnno evince to tuisci ^ of h . y , . .. 


< Th-e , no evfle.ee to tig 7.r their ,n,norv 

l -ana .mu 

natives as robbers and oppressors. 

3 Appended to liis narrative. 
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BOOK Y. entertained, that the two companies of sepoys, who were 
chap. vii. placed on guard, had come without ammunition. - . 10 

- intercourse of people increased, two additional companies, 

with a supply of ammunition, were ordered to t len sup 
port. But before they arrived at the palace, all t le 
avenues were blocked up; and a tumult arose, wine 
soon led to bloodshed, and, at last, to a furious engagement 
between the people and the troops. The unfortunate con¬ 
sequence was, that the sepoys and their officers were 
almost all destroyed. On which side the acts of provoca¬ 
tion and violence began, does not sufficiently appear. 1 
The Rajah, during this confusion, escaped by a wicket 
which opened to the river, and, letting himself down the 
bank, which was very steep, by turbans tied together, ho 
escaped to the other side. The multitude immediately 
followed him across the river, and left the palace to be 
occupied by the English troops. 

That this assemblage of the people, and the attack whicl 1 
they made upon the guard, was the fortuitous result of the 
indignation with which they were inspired, by the indig¬ 
nity offered to their prince, and that it was in no degree owing 
to premeditation and contrivance, was amply proved by 
the events. The Raja knew that Mr. Hastings was unat¬ 
tended by any military force ; and, if he had acted upon a 
previous design, would not have lost a rnomeni in securing 
his person. The Governor-General himself declares ; “ If 
Cheyte Sing’s people, after they had effected his rescue, 
had proceeded to my quarters, instead of crowding after 
him in a tumultuous manner, as they did, in his passage 
over the river, it is probable that my blood, and that of 
about thirty English gentlemen of my party, would have 
been added to the recent carnage : for they were about two 
thousand, furious and daring from tho easy success of their 
last attempt: nor could I assemble more than lifty regular 
and armed sepoys for my whole defence.” a Nothing was 

i Tl.fR.ja ruined, ami Mr,Hwangs l.n, nowhere 


(lmt ’ he lnim.lt I • -an I y the R „. y» flrius ,s> the . <•••(• «• 1 ' S? f ‘'j 0 

Slrknf 1 :' • fil' d halls fr<m ti.c r am . mm d,Ml. d tl. . »»•***». J.O 
one luis ever disputed the for.: that the Sepoys were first suit w itliout ammo- 
Tiilion Narrative, App. IOC.—W. 

- Narrative, ut flupra. 



DANGER OF HASTINGS. 


have said, more decisive of the character of 
a casual mob, led by the mere contingency of the moment, 
without foresight, and without an end. 

It was by no means worthy of a man of prudence and 
experience to have proceeded deliberately to a measure so 
likely to make a violent impression upon the minds of the 
people, without having made any provision whatsoever for 
preventing the unhappy effects which it tended to pro¬ 
duce. Mr. Hastings at first was able to assemble for his 
defence only six companies of Major Popham's regiment, 
about sixty sepoys which he had brought with him from 
Buxar as a guard to his boat3, and a few recruits newly 
enlisted for the Resident’s guard; in all about four hun¬ 
dred and fifty men; and without provisions even for a 
single day. 

Ramnagur, was a fortified palace of the Raja, on the 
opposite side of the river, close to Benares. It was not 
expected that it could for any length of time resist the 
effect of artillery ; and the resolution was taken of reducing 
it with all possible dispatch. The remaining four com¬ 
panies of Major Fopham’s regiment of sepoys, with one 
company of artillery, and the company of French 1 angers, 
lay at Mirzapoor; and were ordered to march to Ramna¬ 
gur. Major Popharn was destined to assume the command, 
as soon as all the troops intended for the service had arri¬ 
ved. But tho officer, who in the mean time commanded 
the troops, was stimulated with an ambition of signalizing 
himself; and, without waiting for the effects of a cu , non- 
ade, marched to the attack of tho palace through the nar¬ 
row streets of the town by which it was surrounded. In 
tills situation tho troops were exposed to a groat variety 
of assaults, and after a fruitless opposition were e unpolled 
to retreat. The commanding officer was killed ; a c< n- 
siderable loss was sustained; and an unfavourable im¬ 
pression w*as made at tho commencement of the struggle, 
which would have been a serious evil in a less trilling 
affair. 

The Governor-General now regarded himself as placed 
in imminent danger. Letter upon letter was written to 
the commanding officers at all the military stations from 
which it was possible that timely assistance could be re¬ 
ceived. Few of those letters reached their destin&uon; 
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for all the channels of communication were interrupted ; 
■ and so greatly were the people of the country animated 
against the English, that it was extremely difficult for any 
agent of theirs to pass without discovery and prevention. 
The contagion of revolt and hostility flew with unusual 
rapidity and strength. Not only did the whole of the dis¬ 
trict which owed the sway of the Raja fly to arms, the very 
fields being deserted by the husbandmen, who voluntarily 
flocked to his standards and multiplied his ranks : but one 
halt oi the province of Oude is by the Governor-General 
affirmed to have been in a state of as complete rebellion 
a <v j Dares ’ *^ ven the British dominions themselves 
aftorded cause of alarm ; many of the Zemindars of Bahar 
had exhibited symptoms of disaffection : and the Governor- 
■reneral received reports of actual levies, in that province, 
for the service of Cheyte Sing. The danger was exceed¬ 
ingly augmented from another source. The Governor- 
General was entirely destitute of money ; and affirms, that 
the whole extent of both his treasure and his credit 
exceeded not three thousand rupees ; while the troops 

were four months, and some of them five months, in 
arrear . 1 

He was alarmed with the prospect of an attack from 
Ramnagur, which, report described as about to take place 
in io ni 6 i is situation at Benares w'as regarded, by 
buiiHulf, and by his military officers, aa not defensible ; and 
he 1 osolved to make his escape to the strong fortress of 
Chunar. He secretly quitted the city, after it became dalfc, 
leaving the wounded sepoys behind ; and arrived in safety 
at trio place of his retreat. 

^ Inougn the letters of the Governor-General reached not 
Colonel Morgan who commanded at Cawnpore, yet some 
intelligence travelled to him of the disorder which bad 
arisen ; and with promptitude and decision he ordered the 
principal part of the force which he commanded to march. 
The requisition both for money and for troops, which had 
Leon despatched to Lucknow, was happily received: and 
was promptly obeyed. About the middle of September, 
one lack and a half of rupees lmd been received, and a force 
was now collected deemed sufficient for the accomplish- 
mont of the enterprise. 

* Sec his letter to Mr. Wheler, Appciulix to his Narrative, No. 127 
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BEHAVIOUR OF TIIE RAJA. 

Raja had endeavoured to make his peace from the 
moment of his escape. He had written letters, in which 
he declared his sorrow for the attack which had been 
made upon the soldiers of the guard, and for the blood 
which had been spilt ; protested his own innocence with 
regard to the effects which had taken place, and which he 
affirmed to have arisen solely from the casual violence of 
the multitude, inflamed by the insolence of an English 
agent ; and professed his readiness to submit with implicit 
obedience to whatever conditions the Governor-General 
might think fit to impose. Not contented with repeating 
his letters, he made application through every person on 
whose influence with the English ruler he thought he 
might depend ; through one of the gentlemen of his party ; 
through Cantoo Baboo, his confidential secretary ; and 
through Hyder Beg Khan, one of the ministers of the 
Nabob Vizir. All his applications Mr. Hastings treated as 
unsatisfactory and insincere ; and deigned not to make to 
them so much as a reply. The Raja collected his forces, 
and appealed by a manifesto to the princes of Hindustan. 
He was reported, truly or falsely, to be also venting tho 
most extravagant boasts of the ruin which he meant to 
bring down upon the English ; though he totally abstained 
from all operations not purely defensive, and in his letters 
to the Governor-General appealed to his forbearance, as a 
proof of his desire to retain his obedieuce. In tho mean 
time he sustained several partial attacks. On the 29th of 
August a considerable body of his troops, who occupied a 
post at Seeker, a small fort and town within sight of 
Chunar, were defeated, a .1 a seasonable booty in gr.iiu 
was procured. On the 3rd of September a detachment was 
formed to surprise tho camp at Pateeta, about seven miles 
distant from Chunar. But the enemy were on their guard, 
and received the party in good order, at the distance of 
a mile beyond th< 

and ardour which disconcerted the sepoys and were Ik gin¬ 
ning to produce disorder, when an attack, made with great 
gallantry upon their guns, by t he two companies of gre¬ 
nadiers, induced hem to leave the field with lour of their 
cannon to the victors. 

Pateeta was a large town surrounded by a rampart of 
earth, which extended a considerable way beyond the 
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town, to the adjoining hills. It had also a small square 
fort, built of stone, fortified with four round towers, a 
high rampart, and a great ditch. The principal force of 
the enemy was collected at this place, and at Lutteefpoor, 
a large stone fort, surrounded with hills and a wood, at 
the distance of about fourteen miles from Cbunar. The 
strength cf both consisted mostly in the difficulty with 
which they were approached. According to the plan of 
operations, which the English had arranged, Rarnnagur 
was first to be assailed, both as it was the place where 
their arms had met with a disgrace, and because reduction 
of it would restore possession of the capital, and redeem 
their credit with the public. Several days 'were spent, in 
conveying battering cannon and mortars, with other prepa¬ 
rations for a siege, to the camp of Major Popham, wliich 
was placed before the town. In the mean time one of the 
natives represented that it would be extremely dangerous 
to allow time to the enemy to strengthen tliemselv es at 
Pateeta and Lutteefpoor ; that the approaches to both 
were strongly guarded ; and that those to Lutteefpoor, in 
particular, could not be forced but with a serious loss ; 
that even if Lutteefpoor were reduced, the object would 
not be attained, because the enemy could immediately 
gam the pass of Sukroot, which was behind, and there 
maintain themselves against any forco which could assail 
them. He, therefore, recommended an attempt to gain 
possession of the pass by surprise, to which he undertook 
to conduct a part of the army by an unknown road ; and 
the more to distract the enemy, he advised that an attack 
should at one and the same time be conducted against 
Pateeta. His representation was favourably received; 
Major Popham, with the quick discernment and decision; 
on which so much of military success dopends, immedi¬ 
ately acknowledging the excellence of the plan. The army 
was divided into two parts, of wliich that which was des¬ 
tined for Sukroot began their march, under command of 
Major Crabb, about an hour before midnight, on the 15th 
of the month ; and that for Pateeta, conducted by the 
commanding officer, Major Popham, about three o clock 
on the following morning. 

lie found the works of Pateeta strong, and the approach 
more hazardous than he had anticipated. He had marched 
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without his battering camion or mortars. They were sent BOOK V. 
for, but made little impression. Apprehensive lest further chap, yh. 
delay should frustrate the attempt at Sukroot, he resolved 
to make an assault on the morning of the 20th. On that 
very morning tiio otliGi* division of tlic n,im\ aiii\cd, 
through ways nearly impraoticablo, at a village about two 
miles from the pass. Major Roberts led the storming 
party at Pateota, which hardly met with any resistance. 

After a slight stand at the outer entrenchment, the enemy 
fled through the fort, and the English soldiers followed 
without opposition. The pass at Sukroot was guarded by 
a body of men with three guns, who made a stout defence, 
but after a considerable loss, fled through the pass, in 
which the English encamped for the remainder of the day. 

The intelligence of the loss of Pateeta, and of the pass, 
was carried at nearly the same time, to Lutteefpoor, to the 
Raja. He now, it is probable, began to despair. About 
four o’clock on the same day he fled from Lutteefpoor, and 
proceeded with a few followers to the fort of Bidgegur, 
which was his last resource. His army disbanded them¬ 
selves ; and u in a few hours, the allegiance oi the country, 
says the Governor-General, “ was restored as completely, 
from a state of universal revolt, to its proper channel, as 
if it had never departed from it.” 

The Governor-General made haste to return to Benares, 
where the formation of a new government solicited his 
attention. To quiet the iniuds of the people, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued, offering pardon to all, with the exception 
of Clieyte Sing and his brother. A grandson of the Raja 
Bulwant Sing, by a daughter, was selected as the future 
Raja ; and as liis years, nineteen, or his capacity, appeared 
to disqualify him*for the dutn- ndertshe thh- 

of Naib, was appointed to perform them in bis name- 
Two important changes; however, were produced in the 
condition of the Rajah. His annual tribute was raised to 
forty lacs of rupees; and the police with the civil and 
criminal jurisdiction of the city of Benares and the 
criminal jurisdiction of the whole country, was taken out 
of his hands. It was alleged that they had been wretch¬ 
edly administered under his predecessor: and it was 
either not expected, or not desired, that he should ie the 
author of an improvement. A separate establishment 
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was erected for each, and the whole was placed under the 
superintendence of a native officer, who was denominated 
the Chief Magistrate of Benares, and made responsible to 
the Governor-General and Council. The power of the 
mint was also withdrawn from the Raja, and intrusted to 
the resident at his court. 

After possession was taken of Lutteefpoor, the army 
lost no time in marching to Bijygur. The Raja did not 
wait for their arrival, but fled for protection to one of the 
Rajas of Buudelcund, “ leaving,” says Mr. Hastings, “ his 
wife, a woman of an amiable character, his mother, all the 
other women of his family, and the survivors of the 
family of his father Bui want Sing, in the fort. 5 ’ Mr. 
Hastings cuts very short his narrative of the transac¬ 
tions at Bijygur, and only remarks, that it yielded by 
capitulation on the 9th of November. These transactions 
were not omitted by him, because they were devoid of 
importance. The Ranee, that is, the widow of the de¬ 
ceased Raja, Bulwant Sing, endeavoured, before she 
opened the gates of the fort, which had been her own 
peculiar residence, to stipulate for some advantages, and 
among them for the safety of her own pecuniary and other 
effects ; representing her son, as having carried along with 
him whatever belonged to himself. 1 Mr. Hastings mani- 



1 The allegation, though it was p«, sible that it might not he true, was at 
any rate highly probable. V. hat lie t-m away, Mr. Hastings d<- eril-es in tl e 
following pompous terms; “ A> much treasure as his elephants and camels 
could carry, which is reported to me to have consisted of one lack of mohrs, 
and fifteen or sixteen of silver, besides jewels to an unknown amount.” There 
could be no reason for his leaving behind any part of what belonged to him. 
“ If he took as much as his elephants and camels could carry; ” and if it 
amounted only to what the Governor-General is pleased to rei resent, the Raja 
must have < . u badly provided with beasts of burden, as the value of his 
Jewels was “ unknown,” that is to say, no estimate was put upon them by ru¬ 
mour, it was probably known to be small; since rumour seldom fails to *’ivo a 
nmne to the amount of any portion of wealth, which, from his magnitude. it is 
led to admire. Resides, it hus never been found, when the. exaggerations or 
the fancy w-re suppressed, bv the real discovery of the facts; that the yai .e oi 
the jewels of these eastern princes was very great. And. move- r, t u* Jja 
of Benares was hut a petty Prince; according to Mr. Hastings, a mere 1 c- 
man, for collecting the Company’s rents; no prime at an; ami, ' l< > 

could have had no great superfluity of wealth to iu*stow nponjev-t . ver 
and above ail which, his family hud enjoyed their Ftatc only forjwiu>i its of 
his father’s life, and live or 4 own. Bat any great of 

Jewels in any family was seldom the purchase ot n low ® c ®* 

thin of several generations. And sGll further, n to } e £°b = ’ ,l 5lCl " 

ther the Roia nor his father had ever cmjo>cd the whole of their reveuues ; 
but hud always paid a large tribute, either <-r the Nubo '■ ;» 01 to the. 

English; and wc.v subiect moreover to the drain, ■ >.h ot .us aud of 
t:.: - i:opv it ougl likewise t. be tab' n into the account, t, at they had con¬ 
tented themselves with moderate impests upon the people, who were rich ; 



OUTRAGES UPON THE PRINCESSES. 




fested a desire to have her despoiled. What is more BOOK V. 
remarkable, in his letters to the commanding officer, he chap. vii. 
employed expressions which implied that the plunder of ~ 
those women was the due reward of the soldiers ; expres- 1 ' 81, 
sious which suggested one of the most dreadful outrages, 
to which in the conception of the country, a human being 
could be exposed. The very words of the letter ought to 
be produced, that no inference may be drawn from it 
beyond what they evidently support. “ I am this instant 
favoured with yours of yesterday. Mine of the same date 
has beforo this time acquainted you with my resolutions 
and sentiments respecting the Ranee. I think every 
demand slv has made to you, except that of safety and 
respect for her person, is unreasonable. If the reports 
brought to me are true ; your rejecting her offers, or any 
negotiation with her, would soon obtain your possession of 
the fort, upon your own terms. I apprehend that she will 
contrive to defraud the captors of a considerable part, of 
tlie booty, by being suffered to retire without examination. 

But this is your consideration, and not mine. I should be 
be very sorry that your officers and soldiers lost any part 
of the reward to which they aro so well entitled; but I 
cannot make any objection, as you must be the best judge 
ot the expediency of the promised indulgence to the 
Ranee. What you have engaged for, I will certainly 
ratify; but as to permitting the Ranee to hold the pergun- 
nah of Ilurlrtk, or any other, without being subject to the 
authority of the Zemindar, or any lands whatever, or 
indeed making any condition with her fora provision I will 
never consent to it .” 1 It was finally at ranged that tho Ranee 
should give uj:> the fort, with all the treasure and effects 
contained in it, on the express condition, along with 


that is, had never been oppressed by rents severely screwed up. It is further 
evident, that if the Ka.i' had carritvi much wealth away with him, it must 
have somewhere afterwards appeared.— >1. 

That some was taken away is certain. From 2*0,000/. to 300.000/. was 
found in the fort. This is enough to invalidate the Riga’s pleas of poverty 
when called upon for a contribution of oO.uOO/ —W. 

1 It is remarkable, that of tho infert oces which are drawn from this letter, 
. 'lurko, is in hi Third Art cl' of charge, no notice whatsoever is taken 
bv Mr Hasting, in his Answer to that Charge or indeed of any thin relative 
to the surrender of Bijyg ir, and the fate of t:<e prise-money.—M. 

It did not deserve a’ reply Iny examination which could have been In¬ 
i' nded, was of • rursc of a public nature only, applying to the and 

effects of the Kanee, not to her person.— W. 
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terms of safety, that the persons of herself and the other 
females of her family should be safe from the dishonour of 
search. The idea, however, which was suggested in the 
letter of Mr. Hastings , u that she would contrive to defraud 
the captors of a considerable part of the booty, by being 
suffered to retire without examination,” diffused itself but 
too perfectly among the soldiery ; and when the Princesses, 
with their relatives and attendants, to the number of three 
hundred women, besides children, withdrew from the 
castle, the capitulation was shamefully violated; they 
were plundered of their effects ; and their persons other¬ 
wise rudely and disgracefully treated by the licentious 
people and followers of the camp. 1 One is delighted for 
the honour of distinguished gallantry, that in no part of 
this opprobrious business the commanding officer had any 
share. He leaned to generosity, and the protection of the 
Princesses, from the beginning. His utmost endeavours 
were exerted to restrain the outrages of the camp; and 
he represented them with feeling to Mr. Hostings, who 
expressed his “ great concern hoped the offenders would 
be discovered, obliged to make restitution, and punished ; 
and directed that recompense should be made to the 
sufferer, u by a scrupulous attention to enforce the per¬ 
formance of the remaining stipulations in her favour.” 2 
The whole of the treasure found in the castle, of which 
the greater part did probably belong to the Ranee, and 
not to the Raja, amounted to 23,27,813 current rupees. 
The whole, therefore, of the treasure which tho exiled 
Prince appears to have had in hand, not only to defray the 
current expenses of his government, but also to advance 
regularly the Company’s tribute, was so far from answer¬ 
ing to the hyperbolical conceptions or representations of 
the Governor-General, that it exceeded not the provision 



The authority referred to, sanctions no such exaggerated i*Litement a<j 
that of the text. Hastings writes, “It gives me great concern that the iiccn- 
tionanc-K of any persons under your command should have given cause to 
onplain of the infringement of the smallest article of ttie capltuiationm fa¬ 
vour •. f the mother of Chcytc Sing and her dependants/’ No othci authority 
for the disgra t nil trerUncut of the princesses by the licentious fnlJoweis of 
the camp hbeen found. That they or rather thCir attendants were sub¬ 
jected to i«-. on.il search, is possible, 'ami tins may have been the subject of 
complaint—the : .rchem were female- “ Resolved : tnattengolu inohurs 
be given to each of the four female searchers.*’ Proceedings o* a Committee 
of Offkcra, Tenth Report, f>32. —W. . , 

a Ws Letter,Tenth Report, Select Committee, Appendix, No. 3. 
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uch a prudent Prince would have thought it always BOOK Y 
necessary to possess. 

The army proceeded upon the obvious import of the 
words of the Governor-General in the letter, in which he 
seemed to desire, that they should not allow the female re¬ 
lations of the Raja to leave the fort, without the examination 
of their persons. They concluded, that the whole of the 
booty was “the reward to which they were so well 
entitled,” and divided it among themselves. 1 * 3 Among the 
practical conclusions deducible from his letter, it appears 
that this, at least, the Governor-General did not wish to 
receive its effect. Ho endeavoured to retract the permis¬ 
sion which the army had inferred ; and, by explaining 
away the terms which he had used, to recover the spoil 
for the exigencies of his government. The soldiers, how¬ 
ever, both officers and men, refused to surrender what 
they had, upon the faith of the Governor-General, appro¬ 
priated. Failing in this attempt, he endeavoured to pre¬ 
vail upon the army, in the way of loan, to aid the Com¬ 
pany with tlie money, in its urgent distress. Even to this 
solicitation they remained obdurate. When Major Fair¬ 
fax, in his examination before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, was asked, “whether the officers 
assigned any reason for refusing to obey the requisition of 
Mr. Hastings ? he said, he heard it was, because the Rokilla 
prize-money had never been paid” 4 Mr. Hastings was 
therefore, not only frustrated as to every portion of that 
pecuniary relief which he oxpected from the supposed 
treasures of the Raja Cbeyte Bing ; he added to the bur¬ 
den, under which the Company was ready to sink, tho 
expense which was incurred iu subduing the revolt. 

It is but justice to the Court of Directors to record the 


1 In a letter to the commanding onicer, without date, but supposed by tho 
Select Committee to have been written curly in November {vide Teum Import, 
App. No. 3) the Governor-General's words wore still more precise, with regard 
ty. “ Jf she (the Begum) complies, as i expect she v > 
your part to secure the fort, and tho property it contains, for the beuedt of 

yourself and detachment.” 

3 Second l{ej>ort, ut mpra, Appendix, No. 15. Being asked, whether tins 
was tho sole reason? he said, It was. Being asked, whether ho did not hear 
it alleged; that u promise was claimed by the oh., ers from Mr. Ha*tiu •>. that 
the prize-money, in the liohilla war, when token, should be the property of 
the captors ? he said, ho never heard of ft promise previous to the capture ; 

but lie has heard that Mr. Hastings, after the prixr-money divided, pro¬ 
mised, that if they would deliver it up, government would distribute it, in the 
manner they should think most proper.” 
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resolutions, in which they expressed their opinion of the 
conduct pursued by tlieir principal servant in India, 
towards the unfortunate Raja of Benares: 

“ That it appears to this Court, that on the death of 
Suja-ad-dowla, 1775, a treaty was made with his successor, 
by which the zemindary of Benares, with its depen¬ 
dencies, was ceded in perpetuity to the East India Com- 
pany: 

“ That it appears to this Court, that Raja Cheyte Sing 
was confirmed by the Governor-General and Council of 
Bengal, in the management of the said zemindary (subject 
to the sovereignty of the Company) on his paying a certain 
tribute, which was settled at sicca rupees 22,66,180 ; and 
that the Bengal government pledged itself that the free 
and uncontrolled possession of the zemindary of Benares, 
and its dependencies, should be confirmed and guaranteed 
to the Raja and his heirs for ever, subject to such tributo, 
and that no other demand should be made upon him, nor 
any kind of authority or jurisdiction exercised within the 
dominions assigned to him, so long as he adhered to the 
terms of his engagements : 

“That it appears to this Court, that the Governor- 
General and Council did, on the 5th of July, 1775, recom¬ 
mend to Raja Cheyte Sing, to keep a body of 2000 horse ; 
but at the same time declared there should be no obliga¬ 
tion upon him to do it: 

“ That it appear to this Court, that Raja Cheyte Sing 
performed his engagements with the Company, in the 
regular payment of his tribute of sicca rupees 22,06,180 : 

“ That it appears to this Court, that the conduct of the 
Governor-General towards the Raja, while he was at 
Benares, was improper ; and that the imprisonment of his 
person, thereby disgracing him in the eyes of his subjects, 
and others was unwarrantable, and highly impolitic, and 
may tend to weaken the confidence which the native 
princes of India ought to have in the justice and modera¬ 
tion of the Company’s government.” 

That the conception, thus expressed by the Court of 
Directors, of the several facts which constituted the great 
circumstances of the case, was correct, the considerations 
adduced in tho preceding pages appear to place beyond 
the reach of dispute. The sensibility which, in his answer, 
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fastings shows to the inferences which they present, BOOK V. 
is expressed in the following words : “ I must crave leave chap. vii. 
to say, that the • terms, improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitic, are much too gentle, as deductions from 
such premises.” History, if concealment were not one of 
the acts by which truth is betrayed, would, out of tender¬ 
ness to Mr. Hastings, suppress the material part of that 
which follows, and which he gave in his defence: 

* I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself, 
that the free and uncontrolled possession of the zemindary 
of Benares, and its dependencies, should be confirmed and 
guaranteed to the Baja and his heirs for ever : 

“ I deny, that the Bengal government pledged itself that 
no other demand should be made upon him, nor any kind 
of authority or jurisdiction, within the dominions assigned 
him, so long as ho adhered to the terms of his engage¬ 


ment : 

“ I deny that I ever required him to keep up a body of 
2000 horse, contrary to the declaration made to him by 
the Governor-General and Council, on the 5th of July, 
1775, that there should be no obligation to him to do it: 

“ My demand (that is, the demand of the Board) was 
not that he should maintain any specific number of horse, 
but that the number which he did maintain should be 
employed for the defence of the general state : 

“ I deny, that Baja Cheyte Sing was bound by no other 
engagements to the Company, than for the payment of his 
tribute of sicca rupees 22,GG,180 : 

He was bound by the engagements of fealty and abso¬ 
lute obedience to ovory order of the government which lie 
served. 

“ I deny that the Baja Cheyte Sing was a native Prince 
of India.” 1 


• OnMttil grounds might the denial have been set np, that the Company 
held th,. q dV-iStv of ft prince of India. They were not only tin- subjects of 
S, H the subjects of the Nabob of Bengal; and according to the 

Shah Aiilum. but the suojeexs engagement- iml absolute 

r * r^W t^ Kovernmcr.L which they so,Ted.* Her v.hat 
o^dtenceto every o Counc u themselves declare respecting their sub- 
tl o (..ncmor-t.ui 1 . In their secret letter (Second Ueport, ut 

VOL. IV. U ♦ 
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Air. Hastings says, “I forbear to detail the proofs of 
these denials and as the pleas involved in them coincide 
with those allegations of his which have been examined 
above, it is only necessary to refer to what has there been 
adduced. 1 The Court of Directors, notwithstanding their 
condemnation of the treatment which the Raja had re¬ 
ceived, and notwithstanding the manner in which, by a 
train of unhappy circumstances, the trial of arms was 
forced upon him, thought proper to declare, that his 
dethronement and proscription were justified by the war. 2 

It was shortly after his retreat to Chunar, that the 
Governor-General received from Colonel Muir the intelli¬ 
gence, that Mahdajee Sindia had offered terms of peace. 
This was an event, calculated to afford him peculiar satis¬ 
faction. One of the ostensible objects of his journey was? 



despotism. There is one remark, however,to which he is, injustice,entitled; 
that this indefinitencss, and the latitude of authority, the exercise of which 
was, in the practice of the country, nc\ cr bounded by anything but power, 
constituted a snare into which it was very dilllcult not to fall. It also to be 
remembered, that it is one thing to act under the casual and imperfect in¬ 
formation of the moment of action, agitated by the passions which the cir¬ 
cumstance i themselves produce; and a very different thing to sit in judgment 
upon those acts, at a future period, when all the evidence is fully before us, 
illu- i tted by the events which followed, and when we arc entirely free from 
the disturbance of the ] a: ions which the scenes tie umdves excite. It is the 
business of history, to exhibit actions as they really are ; but the candid and 
Ju>t will make all the allowance for the actors, of which the case v. ill admit. 
With regard to Mr. Hastings, it ought to be allowed, that the difficulties under 
which he acted were very great; and might he expected to betray any but a 
very extraordinary man into expedients for relief which would not always 
bear examination. Mr. Hastings deserves no hypocritical tenderness with 
regard to the instanc es in which he violated the rules of justice or of policy ; 
but lie (h erves credit, in considerable, and perhaps a large degree, for having, 
ill his situation, violated them so rarely.—M. The case which is here under 
• ne in which there was no violation of justice or policy. Justice 
and policy both demanded the punishment of a disaffected dependant, and it 
was matter of urgent policy to draw forth all tlio resources of the state, when 
the state, as \< universally admitted, was in immineut peril. Cheit Sing was 
quite able to a If on i the most important services to liis Government, and he 
within 11 them. He deserved no lenity. For his expulsion, he had to thank 
cither his own treachery, or the indiscreet cal of his followers. A n •• W°" 
fi sslons of regret for the pa-t, and the proffer of a few lac.-; of rupee . wouia 
no doubt have preserved his Zcmindary and prevented an act of utrociiy tun 
left him without; * claim on the forbearance of the < 

It is possible that Hastings acted with unnecessary rigour in his nni co. 1 i - 
nications with tho ttaja at Benares, but this was au error oi jum, 
deserving of impeachment.—W. 

1 Vide Supra, p. 233—40. . India are 

2 Thu official documents relative to this passage "f the' 4>f p vK p, nre 

found, in a most voluminous state, in tin ?o parta of the aim - 

on Mr. Hastings’trial, which relate to the Hcnsree Charg . >» “• j(g 
l'.cport of the < led Committee of the House of ( . lt wit j, tll( . 

Appeudix : in the i bird of the Article, nf c hurge, ^ 

pipere c ■,:>* t v by the House of Commons to elucidate the. part of mo 

accusation. 
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5nfer with the Minister of the Raja of Berar, who tv as 
expected to meet him at Benares ; and, through the influ¬ 
ence of the government of that country, to accelerate the 
conclusion of a peace. That Minister, however, died, before 
the arrival of Hastings ; and the loss of his intervention 
rendered the pacific intentions of Sindia more peculiarly 
gratifying. So far back as February, 1779, the Presidency 
of Bombay had recommended the mediation of Sindia, as 
that which alone was likely to render any service. The 
Colonel immediately received his instructions for a treaty, 
on the terms either of mutual alliance, or of neutrality ; 
and either including the Peshwa, or with Sindia indi¬ 
vidually. If it included the Peshwa, the Colonel was 
authorized to cede every acquisition, made during the war, 
except the territory of Futteh Sing Guicowar, Lahar, and 
the fortress of Gualior ; and to renounce (but without the 
surrender of his person) the support of Bagonaut Rao. He 
was instructed to retain Bassein, if it were possible, even 
with the surrender, in its stead, of all the territory (Salsette 
with its adjacent island and the moiety of Baroach ex¬ 
cepted,) ceded by the treaty of Colonel Upton ; but not to 
allow Bassein itself to be any obstruction to the conclu¬ 
sion of peace. 

When the separate treaty was concluded with Sindia, 
who undertook to mediate with the Mahratta powers, the 
Governor-General, who had not yet departed from Benares, 
sent Mr. Anderson and Mr. Chapman ; the former to the 
court of Sindia, with full powers to negotiate and conclude 
a peace with the Poonah government; tho latter to the 
court of the Raja of Berar, to perform what was in his 
power towards tho accomplishment of the same obj< efc. 

The business was not very speedily, nor very easily con¬ 
cluded. The Poonah ministers, solicited for peace by the 
throe English Presidencies at once, 1 though they were 
somewhat shaken in their opposition, by the defection of 
Sindia from the war, by the steadiness with which the 

i About the same time that the proposals for a peace were sent from Bombay 
and Bengal a letter was address-.d to the Peshwa. in th< r ur.es of I. -I 
3Iu^^slri:ne<- 

the Vakeel of Mohammed All, at Poonah, exprrvsm R their wi>b peace, the 
liberation of the Company, and the: desire of t y nation to uhkI,,!, a firm 
and lasting trrjtv : up. oc e i.u^ wholly unauthorised, c-ntiarj to the ex¬ 
isting constitution of th Government of India, and only calculated to obstruct 
the negotiation. Dun. trio.—W. 
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English sustained themselves against Ilyder, by the facility 
with which they had subdued the Raja of Benares, and 
the vigour with which they carried the war almost to the 
gates of Poonah, were yet encouraged by the pressure 
which the English sustained, and still more, perhaps, by 
the eagerness which they manifested for peace. 

Colonel Goddard, not yet informed of the steps which 
had been taken by Mr. Hastings for urging the business 
of peace with the Poonah ministers, deemed it necessary 
in pursuance of the powers for treating and concluding, 
with which he was invested, to commence a formal nego¬ 
tiation. And he gave the requisite commission to Mr. 
Watherstone, who arrived at Poonah on the 14th of 
January, 1782. 

The cunning of the Poonah Ministers taught them the 
advantage of negotiation with two ambassadors, acting 
under separate commissions ; who, by the desire of attain¬ 
ing the object for which they were sent, might be expected 
to bid against one another, and give to the Mahrattas the 
benefit of an auction in adjusting the terms of peace. 
They pretended, therefore, to be puzzled with two sets of 
powers : though they laboured to retain Col. Watherstone, 
after he was recalled. 1 They put on the forms of distance; 
and stood upon elevated terms. Sindia, too, who meant 
to sell his services to tho English very dear, was displeased 
at the commission sent to solicit the interference of tho 
government of Berar. The extensive sacrifices, however, 
which the English consented to make, the unsteadfast 
basis on which the power of the leaders of Poonah was 
placed, and the exhausted state of the country, from the 
long continuance of its internal struggles, as well as tho 
drain produced by the English war, triumphed over all 
difficulties; a cessation of hostilities was effected early 
in March; and a treaty was concluded on the 17th of 
May. 

Not only the other territories which the English had 
acquired during the war, but Bassein itself, the city also 
of Ahmedabad, and all the country in Guzerat which had 
been gained for Futty Sing, were given up ; and the two 

1 Their wish to retain this officer was, however. p ;irt of a polity not appre¬ 
ciated by the author : the mini, i r: > the I'ch-w.-i woaM have willingly con¬ 
cluded a peace without Siudla’s mediation. Dufr, ii. 460,—W. 
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brothers, the Giiicowars, were placed in the same situa- BOOK V. 
tion, both with respect to one another, and with respect to chap. vii. 

the Peshwa, as they stood in previous to the war. Even - 

of the territory, which had been confirmed to them by the 1781. 
treaty of Colonel Upton, the English agreed to surrender 
their pretensions to a part (yielding annually three lacs 
of rupees), which had not yet come into their possession 
when the war was renewed. A nd all their rights in the city 
and territory of Baroach, valued at 200,000^. a year, were 
resigned, by a separate agreement, to Sindia and his heirs 
for ever. To Sindia was also given up, by the liberty of 
seizing it, the territory, including the fort of Gualior, of 
the Rana of Gohud ; who had joined the English, but, as 
usual in India with the petty princes, who choose their 
side from the hope of protection on the one hand, and the 
dread of plunder on the other, had been neither very able 
nor very willing, to lend great assistance. Having given 
offence by his defect of service, and created suspicions by 
his endeavours to effect a separate reconciliation with 
Sindia, he was, in adjusting the terms of the treaty with 
Sindia, left to his fate. The amity of Sindia was pur¬ 
chased, by still further sacrifices, which evince but little 
foresight. The project of Sindia for invading the terri¬ 
tories of the Mogul Emperor, those of Nujuf Khan, and 
those of other chiefs in the province of Delhi and the ad¬ 
joining regions, was known and avowed. And it was, in¬ 
tentionally, provided, that no obstruction, by the treaty 
with the English, should bo offered to the execution of 
those designs.* 

All that was stipulated in behalf of Ragonaut Rao was 
a period of four months, in which he might choose a place 

. nf instructions of the Governor-General to Colonel Muir says. 
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for his residence. After that period the English agreed to 
afford him neither pecuniary nor any other support. The 
Peshwa engaged, on the dangerous condition of his re¬ 
siding within the dominions of Sindia, where he was 
promised security, to allow him a pension of 25,000 rupees 
per month. 

An article was inserted respecting Hyder Ali, to which 
we have scarcely information to enable us to attach any 
definite ideas. The Mahrattas engaged, that within six 
months after the ratification of the treaty, he should be 
compelled to relinquish to the English, and their allies, 
all the places which he had taken from them dining the 
war. But neither did the Mahrattas perform, nor did the 
English call upon them to perform, any one act toward 
fulfilment of this condition. The English, on their part, 
engaged that they would never make war upon Hyder till 
he made war upon them; an engagement to which they 
as little expected that the Mahrattas would call upon them 
to adhere. 1 


1 In the twent : eth article of charge, we have Mr. Burke's view of the case. 
He Bays, tliut Mr. Hastings did wi>h to engage with the Mahrattas in a plan 
fur the conquest and partition of U\ it fn order to carry this point, he 

exposed the negotiation to many difficulties and delays; that the Mahrattas, 
who were bound by an engagement with Hyder to make no peace with the 
English in which he was not included, pleaded this sacred obligation; but 
Hastings undertook u> Instruct even the M ilirattaa in the arts of crooked faith, 
by showing how they might adhere to the forms of their engagement, while 
\ substance; and what is most heinous of all. that II .stlno, 

having effected the assent of the ilaiu-atta* to the articlo which is Inserted hi 
the treaty, ami led by Ins desire of < onquest, opposed obstructions to the con¬ 
clusion of a peace with the son and suetc -.-ur of Hyder Ali; that it was lor 
this reason he endeavoured to bind the hands of the Presidency of Fort Sr. 
f.eorgc, by withholding his authority from the negotiation; and that it was not 
till after a long experience of the total absence of any intention on the part of 
the Mahrattas, to engage with him in his schemes upon .Mysore, and till he 
was assured of the fact by his agent at the court of Sindia, that his late and 
reluctant ojsoh: to the negotiation was obtained ; und that, alter the peace was 
concluded, and ratified by the Supreme Council, from which, be was absent, 
and of which, by reason of his absence, he formed not a part, lie emit- ivuured 
to break it, or at least exposed it wantonly to the greatest danger of being 
broken, by Insisting that its formal conclusion and ratillcutii n should be of 


uunv Ui \ ilivi v "n*** - 

by tin answer, wi Ji, passing them over in silence, appears to admit 
them.—M. „ 

All these imputations h id no foundation w hatever hut in the malignity with 
which Burke came to regard Hastings. It v as no doubt thy object ot t .o 
latter to engage the Mahrattas in an offensive and defensive alliance, and with 
thi* view, the urtidcs regarding Hyder were inserted. M bat bet.cr course of 
policy could be devised? fliut the agreement was not actc l upon was not the 
fault of tlu British < tuverrnnent. i >r 1:t truth the treaty *< as not ratified by the 
iVihwa until after Hydcr’s death. Hie object of Nana l urnavese m th.a 
delay i i explained by Duff to have been the intimidation of both the English 
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The Mahrattos also agreed, and to this the imaginations BOOK V. 
of the English attached a high importance, that, with the chap. viii. 

exception of the ancient Portuguese establishments, they —-— 

would permit no other nation, except the English, to open 1781. 
with them any friendly intercourse, or to erect a factory 
within their dominions. 

The terms of this agreement, the gentlemen of the 
Presidency of Bombay arraigned as inadequate, nay hu¬ 
miliating ; and declared, that had the negotiation been 
left to them and to Goddard, who best knew the state of 
the Mahratta government, and with what facility it might 
have been induced to lower its tone, a far more favourable 
treaty might have certainly been obtained. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Burdens sustained by the Nabob of Oxide.—His Complaints. 
—How received by the English.—Mr. Bristow removed 
from Oude.—Agreement between Mr. Hastings and the 
Nabob .— The Begums despoiled .— Whether the Begums 
incited Insurrection.—Alleged oppressions of Colonel Han- 
nay.—The head Euuuchs of the Begums tortured.—A 
present of ten Lacs given to Mr. Hastings by the Nabob .— 
Governor-General accuses Middleton , and replaces Bris¬ 
tow .— Treatment received by Fyeoolla Khan.—Decision 
by the Court of Directors relative to the Begums.—-Set at 
nought by Mr. Hastings .— Govcrnor-GcneraTs new Ac- 
cusatiems against Mr. Bristow. — Govcrnor-Gencrar$ Plan 
to remove the Residency from Oude. — Governor-General 
repeats his visits to Oude.—Resigns the Government .— 
Financial Results of his Administration — incidents at 
Madras . 


rflMIE next of the great transactions to which the pre- onoo 
JL of the Governor-General, in the upper provinces, gave 
immediate existence, was the memorable arrangement which 


and Hvdcr by ho’ding out the possibility of a union with either again t the 
other bv which he hoped to recover from the Utter the territories south of 
the Nerlmddu, and from the former. Salsetto. Ii ny l;..iroe coni be imputed 
to lUstln^, it 'v. s 11 t ux delaying or iiujifdlng the tremy,but sauctimdng 
the 5 'Ucrittees necessary to obtalu it. llist. of. lahruitua, ii. 463. W. 
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BOOK Y. he formed with the Nabob of Oude. In his payments to the 
chap. viii. Company, that Nabob had fallen deeply into arrear ; and 
~ the extreme pecuniary distress endured by the Company, 1 
rendered it necessary to devise the most effectual means 
for obtaining what he owed. His country, however, had, 
by misgovernment, fallen into the greatest disorder. Ihe 
Zemindars w r ere almost everywhere in a state of disobe¬ 
dience ; the country was impoverished ; and the disposi¬ 
tion of the people, either deserting it or pining with want, 
threatened the e vils, or promised the blessings, ol a gene¬ 
ral revolt. 2 Before the connexion between the English 
and Oude, its revenue had exceeded three millions ster¬ 
ling, and was levied without being accused of deteriorating 
the country. In the year 1779, it did not exceed one-half 
of that sum, and in the subsequent years fell far below it, 
while the rate of taxation was increased, and the country 
exhibited every mark of oppressive exaction. 


By the treaty of Fyzabad, formed with the late Nabob, 
at the conclusion of the Rohilla war, it was agreed, that a 
regular brigade of the Company’s troops should, at the 
expense of the Nabob, be kept within the dominions of 
Oude. Even this burden was optional, not compulsory; 
and the Court of Directors gave their sanction to the 
measure* “ provided it was done with the free consent of 
the Subah, and by no means without it.” J 

To the first was added, in the year 1777, a second, called 
the tempiorary brigade; because the express condition of 
it was, that the expense should be charged on the Nabob 
for so long a time only as he should require the corps for 
his service.” The Court of Directors were still more 
anxious in this case than in the former, to determine, that 
the burden should not be fastened on the Nabob coid rary 
to his will. “If you intend” (say they, addressing the 
Governor-General and Council) “to exert yoqr iniluence, 
first, to induce the Vizir to acquiesce in your proposal, 

1 Fven the pay of tbo troops was, everywhere, four nod five months in 
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and afterwards to compel him to keep the troops in his BOOK V. 
pay during your pleasure, your intents are unjust, and a chap. viii. 

correspondent conduct would reflect great dishonour on - - 

the Company.” 1 ' 81# 

Even the temporary brigade did not put a limit to the 
expense for English soldiers whom the Nabob was drawn 
to maintain. Several detached corps, in the Company’s 
sendee, were also placed in his pay; and a great part of 
his own native troops were put under the command of 
British officers. 

In the year 1770, the expeuse of the temporary brigade, 
and that of the country troops under British officers, 
increased, the one to the amount of more than eighty, the 
other of more than forty thousand pounds sterling, above 
the estimate. These particulars, however, constituted 
only the military part of his English expense. The civil 
expense rosulted from an establishment under the Resi¬ 
dent, which, without any authority from the'Court of 
Directors, or any record in the books of tho Council, had 
gradually and secretly swelled to a great amount; and was 
increased, by another establishment for another agent of 
the Company, and by pensions, allowances, and large 
occasional gifts, to various persons in the Company’s 
service. 

In that year, viz. 1779, the Nabob complained that the 
pressure was more than he was able to endure. “ During 
three years past,” said he, u the'expense occasioned by the 
troops in brigade, and others commanded by European 
officers, has much distressed the support of my household; 
insomuch, that the allowances made to the seraglio and 
children of the deceased Nabob, have been reduced to 
one-fourth of what it had been, upon which they have 
subsisted, in a very distress od manner, for two years past. 

Tho attendants, writers, and servants, &o. of my court, 
havo received no pay for two years past; and there is at 
present no part of the country that can be allotted to the 
payment of my father’s private creditors, whose applica¬ 
tions are daily pressing upon me. All theso difficulties I 
have for these three years past struggled through, and 
found this consolation therein, that it was complying with 
the pleasure of the Honourable Company, and in tho hope 
that tho Supreme Council would make inquiry, from im- 
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BOOK V. partial persons, into my distressed situation ; but I am 
chap. viii. now forced to a representation. Irom tlie great inciease 

-- of expense, the revenues were necessarily farmed out at a 

1781. kjgb ra te, and deficiences followed yearly. The country 
and cultivation is abandoned. And this year, in particular, 
from the excessive droughts, deductions of many lc\ps 1 
have been allowed the farmer’s, who are still unsatisfied. 

I have received but just sufficient to support my absolute 
necessities, the revenues being deficient to the amount oi 
fifteen lacs ; 2 and for thi 3 reason, many of the old ohief- 
tains, with their troops, and the useful attendants of the 
court, were forced to leave it; and there is now only a few 
foot and horse for the collection of my revenues ; and 
should the Zemindars be refractory, there is not left a 
sufficient number to reduce them to obedience.'’ c011 “ 
sequence of these distressing circumstances, the Nabob 
prayed, that the assignments for the new brigade, and the 
other detached bodies of the Company’s troops, might not 
be required ; declaring that these troops were “ not only 
quite useless to his government, but, moreover, the cause 
of much loss, both in the revenues and customs; and that 
the detached bodies of troops, under their European 
officers, brought nothing but confusion into the affairs of 
his government, and were entirely their own masters.” 5 

This representation, which events proved to be hardly 
an exaggeration, and the prayer by which it was followed, 
the Governor-General received, with tokens of the highest 
indignation and resentment. “ These demands,” he said, 
“ the tone in which they are asserted, and the season m 
which they are made, are all equally alarming. 55 1 Q *b 0 
letter which was despatched in his words to the Resident, 
the grounds on which the Nabob petitioned for relief aio 
declared lobe "totally inadmissible.—He stands engagec, 
it is added, "to our government, to maintain the Eng is 1 
armies which, at his own request, have been former or 
the protection of his dominions ; and it is our pa *■ > 11Q t 
his, to judge and determine in what manner, ana a • v at 
time, these shall be reduced or withdrawn.’ 5 lb ^is mmu te, 

• Stated by the resident, in hU letter, daied 13th December, 1770, to amount 
to twoniv iive lacs, 200,00’’ 

a luO.OOO/ 

3 Teeth he port, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7 
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in consultation upon the subject, be says, that by the BOOK V. 
treaty made with Asoph ul Dowla, upon the death of his chap. vm. 

father, “he became, eventually, and necessarily, a vassal of —-- 

the Company.” He affirmed that, “the disorders of his 1781. 
state, and the dissipation of his revenues, were the effects 
of his own conduct, which had foiled, not so much from 
the casual effects of incapacity, as from the detestable 
choice which he has made of the ministers of his power, 
and the participators of his confidence” 1 And to the 
Nabob himself ho declared, “Your engagements with the 
Company are of such a nature as to oblige me to require 
and insist on your granting tuncan's for the full amount of 
their demands upon you for the current year, and on your 
Reserving funds sufficient to answer them, even should the 
deficiency of your revenues compel you to leave your own 
troops unprovided for, or to disband a part of them to 
enable you to effect it.” 2 3 

The difficulties under which the Governor-General was 
placed, were severe and distressing. It is true, that the 
]detection of the Nabob’s dominions rested solely upon 
the British troops, and that without loss of time they 
would have been overrun by the Mahrattas, had those 
troops been withdrawn ; it is true, that the debt due to 
the Company would, in that case, have been lo>t ; that a 
dangerous people would have been placed upon the Com¬ 
pany s frontier; that the Company’s finances, always in 
distress, and then suffering intensely by war, could not 
maintain the same number of troops, if their pay was 
stopped by the Vizir. And the law of self-preservation 
supersedes that of justice. On the other hand, from the 
documents adduced, it is evident, that the English had no 
right to compel the Nabob, if not agreeable to him, to 
maintain any paid; of those their troops; and the Governor- 
General was not entitled, as he did, to plead at onco, both 

i The words which follow sufficiently indicate the species of companions 
wlrvh he meant: “ I forbear to expatiate further on his character ; it is sufi}- 
cient that I am understood by the Members of the lUrird, who in»»«t know 
the truth of mv allusions." Lord Thurlow. the friend of Hastings and his 
fierce defender on his trial, speaks out plainly, and calls them without re¬ 
serve, the instruments of an unnatural pavsn.-n. See • 4 Debate in the lbmse 
of Lords, on the Evidence delivered at the Trial of Warren Hasting?, &c.; 

a quarto volume get up by Mr. Hastings, and distributed to his fr nds 5 but 
never published. 

3 Tenth ltcport, ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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V. the law of self-preservation, and the law of right. The 
chap. vra. truth also is, that his law of self-preservation, when ex¬ 
amined, and brought into conformity with the facts, 
implies a strong convenience, and nothing more. It was 
very convenient for the English at that time, to have a 
large body of troops maintained by a different treasury 
from their own. But it will hardly be maintained, at any 
rate by the friends of Mr. Hastings, that, in his hands, the 
British empire in India must have been destroyed, had it 
been compelled to rely upon its own resources. 1 It was 
for a great convenience, then, and for nothing else, that 
the English, without any claim of right, compelled tho 
Nabob Vizir to maintain their troops ; that is, treated 
him as the vassal which Mr. Hastings described him, and 
substantially seized and exercised the rights of sovereign 
and master over both him and his country. 

Another point well deserves to be considered : whether 
the original brigade of the Company’s troops was not a 
force sufficient to protect tho Nabob’s country against all 
the dangers with which it was threatened. If tho English 
who included in their own line of defence tho boundaries 
of Oude, did not provide their duo proportion, but impose 
the whole upon the Nabob, they defended themselves at 
his expense; they delivered themselves from a burden 
which was their own, and, by compelling the Nabob to 
bear it, violated the laws of justice. 

It is also a question, whether the troops quartered upon 
him, in addition to that brigade, as they were kept in idle¬ 
ness in his dominions, were not, with all their expense, of 
little use either to him or the Company. As they were 
not employed against the enemies of the Company, they 
could be of little uso in repelling them ; and the complaint 
of the Vizir that they and their officers acted as tho 
masters in his country, and as a source both of expense 
and of disorder, is confirmed by Mr. Francis, who, in 
Council, pronounced it “notorious, that the English army 
had devoured his revenues and his country, under colour 
of defending it.” 2 

1 It would he presumptuous to affirm that it must have 
it was enough for the government to apprehend the p*» ubi a ? 
event, to justify their employing all available resources for its p e euion. It 
was for something more than <. >n\enleiKt ; it was lor : " , * 

3 Extract, of Bengal Consultations, 15th December, 1779; lentil Keport, ut 
eupra, Appendix, No. 7. 
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The Governor-General, when pressed for argument, made BOOK V. 
the following avowal; that ambiguities had been left in chap. vm. 

the treaty : and that it was the part of the strongest to -- 

affix to these ambiguities that meaning which he pleased. 1 1781. 
That this is a very common political procedure, every one 
knows. The allegation, however, it its essence, is, it is 
evident, only a varnish placed upon injustice by fraud. In 
the present case, besides, it happened, by a singular chance, 
that ambiguity had not existence, and the allegation of it 
was false. “ So long only as the Nabob pleased,” was the 
express condition of the compact ; and the moment at 
which the Nabob desired relief, the most exact definition 
was applied. 

The Governor-General surmised a circumstance, which 
always seems to have animated him to peculiar severity: 
that the idea of the instability of the existing government 
was among the causes which emboldened the Nabob to 
complain. “I, for my own part,” said he, “do not attri¬ 
bute 2 the demand of tho Nabob to any conviction im¬ 
pressed on his mind by the necessity of his affairs ; but to 
the knowledge which his advisers have acquired of the 
weakness and divisions of our own government. This is a 
powerful motive with me, however inclined I might be, 
upon any other occasion, to yield to some part of his de¬ 
mands, to give them an absolute and unconditional refusal 
in the present ; aud even to bring to punishment, if my 
influence Can produce that effect, those incendiaries who 
have endeavoured to make themselves the instruments of 
division between us.” 3 

Under the enormous demands of the English, and the 
Nabob’s inability to meet them, the debt with which lie 
stood charged in 1780 amounted to the sum of 1,400,000/, 


• His words are thc< : “As no period was stipulated for the continuance 
of tho temporary hrtaKor of the troops which an- to i.ippl . their place in 
his service, nor any uwde prescribed fir withdraw in..? them ; the time and 
mode of withdrawing them must bo guided by such rule as in .. >Aiy, and the 
common int-reo of both parties, shall dictate. These, either lie must de¬ 
scribe, or ourselves. If we cannot agree upon them, in such a division, tho 

atI J ,T T?wnnhn!^ d ver\ lC curious, if the (iovernor-Genera] at the commencement 

of 1 ' VO,UU l J nf tha *>.,1,1 Vnlu.Vl flnMM. . 

and 

prilmui'of'i'' 1 ' 'extraordinary procedure which he adopted, when he, allowing 
the inability i, he real, removed the brigade and other object, of com; amt. 

* Extract of Bengal Consultations, 15th December, 1779; Tenth Report, 
ut supra, Appendix, No. 7. 


• It would be very curious, it tne uuvcrnor-iTenerai ar tne a.mnienrc:nent 
: th*» vear 17^0 was 1 dally ignorant of the ruin of the Nabob’s finances; 
id In eighteen months rVrvrardo viz at the time of his Journey to tho 
pper provinces, was so convinced of that ruin, as to make it the principal 
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The Supreme Council continued pressing their demands. 
The Nabob, protesting that he had given up everything, 
that u in the country no further resources remained, and 
that he was without a subsistence, " continued sinking 
more deeply in arrear : till the time when the resolution 
of Mr. Hastings was adopted, to proceed to make with him 
a new arrangement upon the spot. 

As a step preliminary to the affairs which the Governor- 
General meant to transact with the Nabob, he withdrew 
the resident, Mr. Bristow. This gentleman had been ap¬ 
pointed by the party of General Clavering, when they re¬ 
moved Middleton, the private agent of Air. Hastings : the 
Governor-General had removed him soon after the time 
when he recovered his superiority in the Council: the 
Court of Directors had ordered him to be replaced, as un¬ 
justly and improperly removed. Mr. Hastings, in disobe¬ 
dience of these orders, had refused to replace him, till it 
bee ime a condition of the compromise into which he en¬ 
tered with Francis : and he now removed him again with 
a fresh violation of the authority of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, in conformity with whose orders he occupied the 
place. Mr. Middleton was again appointed, on the reason, 
notwithstanding the condemnation of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, again avowed, that a person in the Governor-General s 
own confidence was necessary in that situation. 

As the Governor-General intended to make a very short 
stay at Benares, and then proceed to Lucknow, the Nabob 
had already left his capital, in order to pay him the usual 
compliment of a meeting, when he received intelligence of 
the insurrection. Mr. Hastings, who wished not for the 
interview in a state of humiliation, or under the appear¬ 
ance of receiving protection from his ally, endeavoured by 
a letter to make him return to his capital. But the Nabob 
was eager to show the interest which ho took in the fate 
of the Governor General, or eager to know the situation m 
which he wus placed ; and hastened with but a few ol his 
attendants to Chunar. The English ruler was at pains to 
afford him a cordial reception. And with little de <ato or 
hesitation they made a memorable arrangement. In con¬ 
sequence of “ the repeated and urgent representations of 
the Nabob, that he is unable to support tho expenses of 
the temporary brigade of cavalry, and English officers with 





tlieir battalions, as well as other gentlemen who are now BOOK V. 
paid by him,” (such are tho terms of the preamble to the chap. vhi. 
covenant) it was agreed, on the part of the Governor- ——— 
General that from the expense of the temporary brigade, 1781 * 
and of all other English troops, except the single brigade 
left with Suja-ul-dowla, and a regiment of sepoys for tho 
resident’s guard ; and from the expense of all payments to 
English gentlemen, excepting those of the residentVoffice ; 
the Nabob should be relieved. 1 According to another 
article, permission was granted him to resume such of tho 
jaghires within his territories, as he himself might choose, 
with only this reservation, that a pension equal to the net 
rent should be paid to the holders of such of them as had 
the Company for their guarantee. An article was also 
inserted, according to which the Nabob was to be allowed, 
when the suitable time should arrive, to strip Fyzoolla 
Khan of his territory, allowing him only a pension in its 
stead. 

Such was all that was seen ou the face of this agreement; 
whore no advantage to the English appeared. The circum¬ 
stances, however, which constituted the real nature of tho 
transaction were only behind the curtain. 

There were two Princesses, known by the name of the 
Begums ; the one, the mother of Suja-ul-dowla, the late 
Nabob ; the other, tho widow of the late Nabob, and mother 
of the present. These Princesses the preceding sovereign 
had always treated with the highest consideration and 
respect ; and allowed them a magnificent and expensive 
establishment. At the death of Suja-ul-dowla, those Prin- 


1 Sec pace 301, where it appears that n^thigs, little more than a > 0 t •• before, 
treated as incendiaries, and threaten -d with punishment, those adv,-i*rs, by 
whose eug^cstion he deemed it r -j r to assume that tho Nabob .. n .1 the 
relief which was now granted, and so much as mho.! 

country which the (lovcrucr-fiencral now held studiously up to mow. To 
threaten r u punish the representation of grievances, ns Burke justly on this 
pnsiii remarks, is to endeavour to obstruct one of th. most sacred duties 
of odeueiident prince, and of his advisers; a dnty in the highest decree 
useful both'to the people who suffer, an l to tho governing power. U i fords 
a curious moral spectacle to compare the minutes and letters of the Oorern^ 
Ceucral^vhei? maintaining. at the beginning of the ye .r 7*0.the propriety 
of comnellimr the Nabob to sustain the whole ot t»ie burden mi r-sed upon 
I.iuii and Ms minutes, and letters, wl.cnmaintalni:,* the «wj.rie:v,t relieving 
him from these burdens in I7«t. The nw.ments and furls •c.dnccd on t ie 
one occasion, as well a- the conclusion, arc in flut contradiction to tlio-cx- 
h.bilcd on the Other, bee tlio Document- it. She Second and Ton a l.ciw.rts, 
ul stipru; r rintcd nl-o for the Ilmne ot Common-. on the 1UU of llttrkc’s 
Ciuirgc*.: nr 3. in the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial. 
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BOOK V. cesses, according to the custom of India, were left in posses- 
chap. viu. sionof certain jaghires ; that is, the government portion of 

- the produce of a part of the land, over which, for the greater 

1781. certainty of payment, the holder of the jaghiro was allowed 
the powers of management and collection. This w*as the 
fund, from which the Begums provided for their state and 
subsistence ; and for the state and subsistence of the nu¬ 
merous families of the preceding Nabobs, placed under 
their superintendence. Suja-ul-dowla, at his death, had 
also left to the Begums the greater part of the treasure 
which happened to be in his hands ; and imagination 
swelled the sum to a prodigious extent. Mr. Hastings had 
been disappointed in the mine which he expected to drain 
at Benares. His power and reputation depended upon 
the immediate acquisition of money. In the riches of the 
Begums appeared to lie an admirable resource. It w T as 
agreed between Mr. Hastings and the Nabob, that his 
Highness should be relieved from tho expense, which he 
was unable to bear, of the English troops and gentlemen ; 
and he, on his part, engaged to strip the Begums of both 
their treasureand their jaghires,delivering to the Governor- 
General the proceeds. 1 

This transaction, however objectionable it may at first 
sight appear, Mr. Hastings represented as attended with 
circumstances which rendered it not only just but neces¬ 
sary. The weight of these circumstances ought to bo 
carefully and impartially considered. 2 

In the year 1775, not long after the death of Stija-ul- 


1 To enable the Nabob 44 to discharge his debt to the Company in the 
shortest time possible/' that is, to get money from him; “and to prevent his 
alliance from being a clog instead of an aid ; ” that is, costing mon* y, instead 
of yielding it, is declared by die Governur-Gener.il to have been “the cnier 
object, in hi negotiate ns with the Nubob.” Letter to Mr. Middleton, 2Jrd 
September, 1781. . . ... 

* Although the tort does not repeat the i-normou falsehoods widen tue 
oratory’of Sheridan and Burke invented, and has been by some iinmpncd 10 
; - i t: neral tone of the narrative is infi 11 ,n . 1 

sentatiom «Tthcv mas: rs in the art of rhetorical den ition. 'i»e j“ i, c * nn " 
treasures of the Begums were of considerable value, and what is oi more 
consequence, were illegally held. The easy temper «>f the 


, indubitably luo unu . iuuvm» . , ... - 

of her husband's ] roperty, and a grandmotln r having no • h ™ t' tidicritanoe 
wi.> re a mother is living : therefore, us sovereign <a : " i, the -b had full 
right over the major part of the great wealth ain.l power which tile Begums 
had appropriated.— W. 
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SITUATION OF THE BEGUMS. 

- his widow, the mother of the reigning Nabob, com¬ 
plained, by letter, to the English government, of the 
treatment which she received from her son. She stated 
that various sums, to the extent of twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, had been oxtorted from her, under the plea of his 
being in want of money to discharge his obligations to the 
English chiefs; and that a recent demand had been urged 
for no less than thirty lacs, as absolutely necessary to 
relieve him, under his engagements to the Company ; and 
to save his affairs from a ruinous embarrassment. Upon 
the faith of the English government, to which alone she 
w °uld trust, she agreed to make this sacrifice ; and it was 
solemnly covenanted, on the part of her son, and guaran¬ 
teed on the part of the English government, 1 that no 
further invasion should ever be made upon her, in the full 
enjoyment of her jaghires and effects, whether she resided 
Ruthin the dominions of Asoph ul Dowlfi, or chose to 
reside in any other place. This agreement was far from 
producing peace between the Nabob and the Begums. 
Perpetual complaints of injurious treatment were made 
by the Princesses, and the business of mediation was 
found by the English resident a difficult and delicate 
task. 


In the beginning of the year 1778, those dissensions 
arose to a great height, and the aged Princess, “ whose 
residence the treatment of her grandson” (to use the 
words of Mr. Middleton, the resident) “ seems to have 
rendered irksome and disgusting to her,” resolved to 
abandon his dominions, and repair on a pilgrimage to 
■Mecca. To the execution of this design, the Nabob was 
exceedingly averse; because it would withdraw from the 
sphere of his power the great treasure which ho imagined 
she possessed, and which at her death, if not before, ho 
could render his own. Both the Nabob and his grand¬ 
mother applied to the resident; the onu for the purpose 
of procuring his influence to prevail upon the Begum to 
remain; the other for the purpose of procuring it to 


1 This covenant was the grand error of the whole proceeding; for the 1 ng- 
had no possible right to interfere in a family dispute. It w«. the unauth r- 
t*ed act of the Resident at Lucknow, always strongly condemned by Hastings, 
acquiesced in by the Council, on the plea of ;ts having bten done, n d 
h 0 Ue reluctance oi the m . *rit/ t ■ withdraw their support from the Re¬ 
sident. Min. nf Evid. 440 .— V. 
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^BO&K V. induce the Nabob to allow her to depart. The Begum 
chap. vur. complained that she was subject to daily extortions and 

--- insults ; that the Nabob withheld the allowance which 

178L had Been established by the late Yizir for the maintenance 
of the family of her deceased husband; that he had 
resumed the jaghires and emoluments of her servants and 
dependants ; that he had made no provision for the main¬ 
tenance of the women and children (a very numerous 
family) of the late Yizir, his own father ; that the educa¬ 
tion and condition of the children were wholly neglected ; 
and that the favourites of the Nabob were allowed, and 
even encouraged, to degrade his family by their oppres¬ 
sions and insults. The resident .reported to the Governor- 
General and Council, that “ the deportment of the Nabob 
toward her, his family, and relations in general, was, he 
could not but admit, very exceptionable ; that her claims 
were very moderate and just, and such as it would be 
natural to suppose the Nabob could not in decency refuse.” 
He even suggested, if the Nabob should refuse to comply 
with these reasonable demands, “ that the influence of 
the English government should be exerted, to secure to 
the Begum whatever might appear to be her rights in 
which case he doubted not that her design of departing 
with her treasure would be willingly abandoned. 

While the resident was endeavouring, but without suc¬ 
cess, to prevail upon the Nabob to aflord to his grand¬ 
mother a reasonable satisfaction, he received from tho 
second of the Princesses a representation of the violations 
which had been committed by her son of the conditions 
of the recent treaty ; a treaty which she called upon tho 
English government, in quality of its guaranteo, to pro¬ 
tect. The resident in vain endeavoured to improve the 
behaviour of the Nabob ; and in reporting upon his disap¬ 
pointment, observes, “ I have on all occasions, as much as 
possible, avoided troubling the Honourable Board with any 
matters which reflect upon the conduct or government of 
the Nabob, wishing rather to check and obviate abuses, by 
friendly admonitions and remonstrances to his Excellency 
himself, than to correct them by an appeal to your au¬ 
thority. But such is his Excellency's disposition, and so 
entirely has he lost the confidence and aflections of his 
subjects, that, unless some restraint is imposed upon him, 
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which would effectually secure those who live under the BOOK Y. 
protection of his government, from violence and oppres- chap. vm. 
8ion, I am but too well convinced, that no man of reputa- 
tion or propertv will long continue in these provinces. 1 1*81. 

On the 23 rd of March, the Council-General, in which 
Mr. Hastings had then the ascendant,- took under their 
consideration the complaints of the Begums. YV ith regard 
to the eldest of the Princesses, and those of the relations 
and subjects of the Nabob, u in favor of whom the guarantee 
of the Company was not interposed, they held themselves 
incapable, in any other way than that of remonstrance, 
and by tokens of displeasure, to oppose the oppressions of 
the Nabob. But as they had become parties to a treaty 
for the protection of the second of the Begums, the mother 
of the Nabob, they determined to make use of their 
authority on her behalf. On the rapacity which he had 
practised with respect to the elder of the Begums, and 
some of his other relations, their instructions to the 
residont were in the following words, “ We desire you will 
repeat your remonstrances to the Vizir on these points, in 
the name of this government ; representing to him the 
consequences of such an arbitrary proceeding; the re¬ 
proach to which his honour and leputation, as well as 
ours, from being connected with him, will be exposed, by 
such acts of cruelty and injustice; and the right which 
we derive, from the nature of our alliance with him, to 
expect that he will pay a deference to our remonstrance.').” 

They add, “ with respect to the Bao Begum (the mother of 
the Nabob), her grievances came before us on a very 
different footing. Sho is entitled to our protection, by an 
act not sought by us, but solicited by the Nabob himself. 

Wo therefore empower and direct you, to afford your 
support and protection to her, in the due maintenance of 
all the rights she possesses, in virtue of the treaty ex¬ 
ecuted between her and her son, under the guarantee of 



Such was the light in which the relative conduct of the 

1 Mr. Middleton's Letter to Gov.-Gen. and Council, dated Fyzabad, 3rd 
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Nabob and the Begums appeared to the Governor-General 
and Council, in 1778 ; and on the footing which was then 
established, matters between them remained, till the 
meeting between Mr. Hastings and Asoph ul Dowla at 
Chunar, in 1781, when the Nabob was, by treaty, allowed 
to seize the property of. the Princesses, and of others his 
relations ; and, on ,the condition of bestowing that pro¬ 
perty upon the English, actually rewarded for the seizure, 
by obtaining relief from a permanent and oppressive ex¬ 
pense. The reasons which Mr. Hastings adduced for this 
proceeding are, that the Begums had endeavoured to 
excite insurrection in Oude in favour of Cheyte Sing, and 
that they employed their power and influence, to embarass 
and disturb the Nabob’s administration. 

If the testimony of an accuser shall pass for proof, 
when that accuser derives great advantage from the sup¬ 
position of guilt, and great loss from the supposition of 
innocence, no individual is under protection. 1 It is further 
to be remarked, that the insurrection at Benares happened 
on the 1 6th of August ; and the treaty by which the 
Nabob was authorized to resume the jaghires was signed 
at Chunar, on the 10th of September. The Begums, who 
had first to hear of the insurrection at Benares, and then 
to spread disaffection through a great kingdom, had, there¬ 
fore, little time for the contraction of guilt. Besides, when 
the government of the Nabob, as the°Euglish themselves 
so perfectly knew, had fallen into contempt and detesta¬ 
tion with all his subjects, it was very natural to suppose, 
that the servants and dependants of the Begums, who 
were among the severest of the sufferers, would not bo 
the least forward in exhibiting their sentiments. And as 
the seclusion of the Begums rendered it impossible for 
them to superintend the conduct of their servant b abi 
they were less than other people responsible for their 
conduct.* 



* pretenelons, ana tne»r temper, 

the (Governmentof the Vizir.—W. r , , ,, . .. 

2 If the Begums were incapable of responsibility. !fc follow (<1 that they were 
unfit to have power. They hod no business ” ftrrne<i 
could not pr»‘>cut those adherents from porpet«.»tmg vrliu 
fact is net true. The Begums had the means ot Controlling their servants; 


me l adlKrents if they 
ut they pi. a. vd. The 
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lut the observation of greatest importance yet remains BOOK Y. 
to be adduced. What was the proof, upon the strength of chat. vm. 

which the Begums were selected for a singular and aggra- —-- 

vated punishment ? Answer : no direct proof whatsoever. 17 81* 
Hardly an attempt is made to prove any thing, except a 
rumour. Mr. Hastings’ friends are produced in great 
numbers to say that they heard a rumour . Upon allega¬ 
tion of a rumour , that the Begums abetted Cheyto Sing, 
judgment was pronounced, and punishment followed. 

Before a just judgment can be pronounced, and punish¬ 
ment can be justifiably inflicted, it is necessary that trial 
should take place, and that the party accused should be 
heard in his defence. Was this justice afforded the 
Begums ? Not a tittle of it. So far from it ; that Mr. Hast¬ 
ings, while yet in the heat of the insurrection at Chunar, 
when the Begums had scarcely had time to rebel, much 
less had he had time to make any enquiry into the im¬ 
putation of guilt; at a moment when all was confusion, 
alarm and hurry; when everything was ready to be 
reported, and everything to be believed; pronounced a 
final judgment, to supersede the guarantee of the English 
government, to strip the Princesses of Oude of their 
estates, and give them up helpless into the hands of the 
Nabob. 

Of the evidence adduced upon this important point, 
it is highly requisite to give a short account. If anything 
be indispensable to righteous judgment, it is, that evi¬ 
dence should first be collected, and judgment follow aftrr. 

Mr. Hastings pronounced judgment, and sent his instru¬ 
ment, the Nabob, to inflict punishment in the first plat.ro. 

Some time after all this was done, ho then proceeded 
to collect evidence. But evidence of what sort 1 Ho 
brought forward persons who, he knew (or might know) 
beforehand, would give the sort of evidence he wished; 
and a month after judgment had been pronounced, got 
them to make affidavit, before Sir Elijah Impey, of the 
facts, or supposed facts, of which it was useful for him 
to establish the belief. It is altogether unnecessary to 
allude to the character or credibility of the individuals 

but bad is been otherwise, as ft- ; '-orltd in the test, it v uld at ome justify 
Whatever measures were necessary to wrest trom them resources unu powers 
they could not safely be trusted with.—W. 
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who were taken into his service. It is perfectly sufficient 
chap. via. to observe, that this is a mode of getting up a proof, by 

-- means of which there never can be any difficulty of get- 

ting a proof of anything. Find a number of persons, 
even if not mendacious, with minds sufficiently partial 
to you, or sufficiently influenced by circumstances, to 
believe as you would have them (often a very easy mat¬ 
ter, whatsoever may be the state of the facts), and get 
them to set down whatever they and you think proper, 
exposed to no cross-examination, exposed to no counter¬ 
evidence ; and think, whether it would not be an extrar 
ordinary case, in which, upon these terms, any man, more 
especially a powerful ruler, could remain without a 
defence. 

The fact is, that recourse to such a mode of defence 
betrays a deep consciousness, that the conduct in favour 
of which it is set up, stands much in need of a defence, 
and seems pretty strongly to imply that no better defence 
can be found for it. 

The behaviour of the Supreme Judge, in lending him¬ 
self to this transaction, exposed him to the severest 
strictures from the Managers for the Commons’ House of 
Parliament on the trial of Mr. Hastings. He acknow¬ 
ledged, upon his examination, that he went from Benares, 
where his business was concerted botween him and 
Mr. Hastings, to Lucknow, the capital of Oude, for the 
express purpose of taking these affidavits, though he 
acknowledged that "undoubtedly he did not consider his 
jurisdiction as extending to the province of Oude ; ” 
and though, in taking an affidavit, there is so little occa¬ 
sion for any remarkable qualifications in the Judge, that 
all he has to do is to hear a porson swear that something 
in a paper is true, and to testify that he has heard him 
do so. “What the affidavits contained,said the Judge 
when examined upon the trial, "I did not know; nor 
do I at present, for I hav*e never read them. He also 
declared that he did not know, whether the persons who 
swore to them had ever read them. He ako said, u I 
believe Mr. Middleton, in consequence of a letter Mr. Hast¬ 
ings wrote to him, had communicated the subject-matter 
of what they were to depose to:’ At- the time of taking 
the affidavits of the natives, not so much as a sworn 
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CHARACTER OF THE AFFIDAVITS. 

erpreter was present. The judge declared ho never 
asked of one of the deponents, whether they knew the 
contents of their affidavits : and, “ had no means of know¬ 
ing whether the deponents in the Persian or the Hindu 
language understood anything of the depositions which 
they gave, except that they brought their affidavits ready 
drawn.” lie also admitted that he had no means of 
knowing whether, of the affidavits which were taken 
before him, the whole were published by Mr. Hastings, 
or whether all that had been unfavourable to him had 
not been suppressed. In fact, the examination of Sir 
Elijah Impey, upon the subject of affidavits, discloses a 
curious scene, in which it appears that one object alone 
was in view, namely that of getting support to any alle¬ 
gations which Mr. Hastings had set up . 1 A set of affida¬ 
vits, thus circumstanced, could be no proof of the guilt 
of an absent party . 2 

These affidavits affirm not one criminal fact, on the 
part of the Begums. All that they affirm with regard 
to these Princesses is rummer merely. The witnesses had 
heard that the Begums instigated that disaffection, which 
manifested itself in almost every part of the Nabob’s 
dominions. In one sense, this is evidence of the fairness 
and honourableuess of Mr. Hastings ; for undoubtedly it 
goes a certain way to prove that no undue me^ms were 
used to put matter into these affidavits. 

Some of them speak directly to certain tumultuary 
proceedings in Qoruckpore, one of the districts of Oude. 
But the insurrection, if such it might bo called, was not 
against the British authority, for there was none there 
to oppose. The Nabob's sepoys were refractory for 
want of pay. An Aumil, or renter of the Begums, showed 
a disinclination to permit a party of the NaboVs sc * 


1 See Minutes of Evidence nt the trial, p.62‘2 to 051, and to 8!8. —M. 

2 As usual this is uncandidly slated, nnd no regaid is had to Mr Elijah 
Impey’s own account of the tnmsauion. lie states that lie suggests d the 
arrangement to Hastings, that people in England might !*c satisfied that 
Hastings in his narrative had affirmed no more than the truth, lio thought 
the public would derive additional confidence from declarations on oath t ikeu 
before a Judicial authority, and offered hb services accordingly. The narra¬ 
tive oi Hastings carries with it prool of its own credibility, and the suegc^ion 
of the Chiet Jo fcice was a vork of supererogation. His interposition was a 
mistaken act of friendship, but it deserved not the. strictures xk 

by the managers of th Commons, -trictures of which tin acerbity was 
deepened by the clear and resolute me uier in which Sir Elijah’s evidence was 
given.—W. 
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T50OK Y. to pass through his district, which he knew they would 
chap. vui. plunder, and hence impose upon him a severe pecuniary 

-loss. And the country people in general showed a hostile 

1/61. disposition to these samo sepoys of the Nabob. What has 
this to do, in the smallest degree, with the British autho¬ 
rity ? And if the sepoys had been British, which they 
were not, what proof is given, that the Begums were the 
cause of the hatred they experienced, or knew of the com¬ 
motions to which that hatred gave birth l 1 

Rumour affirmed that the Begums promoted the dis¬ 
affection. If rumour, on such an occasion, were a proper 
ground of belief, rumour affirmed that the Nabob himself, 
together with his brother Saadut Ali, not only abetted the 
disaffection, but had entered into a deliberate plan for the 
extirpation of the English from the country. Why is 
rumour to be evidence against one, not evidence against 
another, just as it suits the pleasure and convenience of 
Mr. Hastings l 2 

One of the deponents, who spoke most distinctly to what 
he reckoned symptoms of hostility on the part of the 
Begums, was a Major Macdonald, an English officer in the 
service of the Nabob. He states that his march, at the 
head of a party of the Nabob's sepoys, was opposed by 
Zalim Sing, a Zemindar, who had long been treated by the 
Nabob as a rebel. This hostile chief showed, even to -Mac¬ 
donald's people, a paper purporting to be a suunud from 
the Nabob, restoring him to his Zemindary, and vesting 
him with the government of certain districts ; and he in-, 
formed them lie had the Nabob’s instructions to drive 
says the affidavit, “the Fringies out of his districts, that 
ho only waited for the fortunate hour, boats being already 
provided from Fyzabad (which the deponent knew abso¬ 
lutely to be the case) to cross the Gogra, and carry the 
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Nabob’s orders into execution. Further, that his Excel¬ 
lency had altered his sentiments regarding the part he was 
to take in the present contest; that his Excellency set out 
with the intent of adhering to his treaty with the Com¬ 
pany, but that Mirza Saadut Ali wrote him he was to 
blame if he gave any assistance ; that now was the time to 
shake off the English yoke; that it might not be prudent 
to declare himself at once ; that he had only to stand 
neuter ; and, under pretence of defending themselves, 
direct his subjects to take arms, and endeavour to prevent 
the junction of the English forces, when the matter would 
work of itself. The deponent said, he believed the reports, 
as before related, at that time, and still is of opinion, the 
threats contained were intended to be carried into execu¬ 
tion had the league been successful.” 1 

Of the disturbances, moreover, in Goruokpore, and the 
hostile disposition manifested by the people to the sepoys 
of the Nabob, we are presented with another and a very 
different account. They are said to have been the effect of 
oppression; of oppression, cruel, and extraordinary, even 
as compared with the common degree of oppression under 
the government of the Nabob. It was given in evidence, 
tliat the country, from a very flourishing state in which it 
existed under the preceding Nabob, had bem reduced to 
misery and desolation ; that taxes were levied, not accord¬ 
ing to any fixed rule, but according to the pleasure of the 
collector ; that imprisonments and scourgings for enforcing 
payment, wore common in every pari of the country ; that 
emigrations of the people were frequent; and that many 
of them were so distressed as to under the necessity of 
selling their children. 3 

The country thus oppressed, was under the manage¬ 
ment of Colonel Hannay, an officer of the Company, who 
had obtained permission to quit for a time the Company’s 
service, and enter into that of the Nabob. Ho was allowed 
to rent the provinces of Goruckpore and Baraitch; and, 
commanding also the military force in the district, en¬ 
grossed the whole of the local government. Mr. licit, who 
was appointed assistant to tho resident at the \ izir s court 
about the beginning of the year 1780, was asked, “ Did you 
hear that Colonel Hannay was himself in particular danger 
1 Minute , ut supra, p. 259, 2G1. J Ibid- P* 381—390, 
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BOOK Y. from the insurrections in 1781 !—I did.—What do you 
chap. vni. suppose those insurrections arose from at first—did you 
■“ " ever hear of any machinations or contrivances of parti- 

cular persons, or did you ever hear what the cause was they 
objected to ?—I have heard it was owing to the miscon¬ 
duct and misgovernment of Colonel Hannay ?”* 

Captain Edwards, another of the Company’s officers, who 
had obtained permission to accept of service with the 
Vizir, and who was aide-de-camp to that Prince at the time 
of Mr. Hastings’ quarrel with Cheyte Sing, was asked, “ In 
what situation was Colonel Hannay,” meaning in the ser¬ 
vice of the Vizir “ I understand that he rented a great 
part of the Nabob’s country, called Baraitch and Goruck- 
pcre.—Do you know what was the general fame of the 
country with respect to Colonel Hannay's administration 
in those provinces ?—That the measures of his government 
appeared to the natives there very unjustifiable and op¬ 
pressive. — Did you ever see, or know, any fact or circum¬ 
stance from which you could infer in the same manner ?— 
When I accompanied his Excellency the Nabob into that 
country (I believe it was in the latter end of the year 1779, 
or early in the year 1780), the country seemed to be little 
cultivated, and very few inhabitants made their appear¬ 
ance ; and the few that were in the country seemed much 
distressed ; and 1 understood that the country had been 
better peopled, but that they had all left the country in 
consequence of Colonel Hannay’s administration.—Was it 
at Lucknow that you heard the reports concerning Colonel 
Hannay, and his oppressions ? It was both at Lucknow 
and at many other places : it was a general report. 2 


1 Minutes, ut supra, p. 391. ."ice to the same purpose the evidence of Colonel 
Achmuty, p. 7S3.—M. Some other passages .tumid have been quoted from 
the evidenco of this witness if it was worth while to quote any. With regard 
to this very subject, he was asked, “ What effect the administration of Colonel 
Hannay had in exasperating the natives?—I saw no marks of exasperation 
whilst I was there.—At the time you were there you saw no marks of ex¬ 
asperation ?—W hat I mean by exasperation is —their tea s nu insurrection. Jn 
clemency to Mr. Holt, it should be added, that when he was in Goruckpore, 
and heard one thing and saw another, he w. . between sixteen and .seventeen 
years of age. Min. F.vhl. 402. It is something beneath the dignity of history 
to quote such testimony as this, in depreciation of a great public character. 

2 Minutes, ut supra, p. 778, 762. Of the insnrrc lions one principal l art at 
least was occasioned by indignation at the confinement of a great number of 
jarsons in the Fort of (loruckpor* . f llovcd by a design to effect their rcscuo. 
See Minutes, ut sjpra, p. 19b3, win rc u It tier uf Colonel Hannay's is acknow¬ 
ledged, to the officers on the spot, stating that the release of those prisoners 
would quiet the countrv. See the Cioss-exand nation of Captain Williams, 
throughout. Ibid.p. 1935—1906. 
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t is also a circumstance of great importance, that when 
Colonel Hannay entered the service of the Nabob in 1778, 
he was a man in debt, or what is called by the witness 
u involved circumstances.” Before the end of 1781, that is 
in a period of about three years, he was understood to 
have realized a fortune of 300,000£.” 1 

It is now, however, in justice to Colonel Hannay, to be 
observed, with regard both to the oppressions of which he 
is accused, and the vast amount of liis fortune, that most 
of the evidence adduced is evidence rather to the rumour 
of these facts, than to the facts themselves. But if this 
be a plea, as it undoubtedly is, in behalf of Colonel 
Hannay, it is a plea, 2 it must be remembered, no less 
availing in favour of the Begums. It appears, indeed, with 
strong evidence from the cross-examination of Mr. 
Hastings’ own wit nesses upou the trial, that a considerable 
number of the Bajas or ancient chiefs of the country, 3 who 
till that time had remained in possession of their respected 
districts, paying an annual sum, as revenue, to the \ izir, 
were driven out during the administration of Colonel 
Hannay ; and that they retained the country in a state of 
perpetual disturbance, by endless efforts for their restora¬ 
tion. 4 This accounts for the turbulent state of the coun¬ 
try. Whether it was injustice, by which the Itajas were 
expelled ; or whether it was impossible to make them 
obedient subjects, sufficient evidence is nut afforded to 
determine. 

It is at any rate certain, that Colonel Hannay became in 
the highest degree odious to the Vizir; he dismissed him 
his service before the end of the year 1781, and having 
heard that he was using his influence to be sent back, he 
wrote to the Governor-General, about the beginning of 
September following, in these extraordinary terms: 

a My country and house belong to you; there is no 
difference. I hope that you desire in your heart the good 

1 Minutes ut fiUpru.p. 390, 391. 

o Notwithstanding ihi> adtniss: in, it is clear that the ‘ rumours; to Colonel 
Hannayht disadvantage are treated with a leniency, end adopted with a readi¬ 
ngs not «diown to those that were unfavourable to the Ueguraa.-AV . 

a Here • iin the w ord Kaja is misunderstood. In the district of Goruckporc, 
ewy “however {.etty, takes the name of li#ja. These ient 

chie fs,' tlieretore, arc tho creation of the text, and the> nothing but 

refractory farmers of the revenue, who would not pay their rents. Goruck- 
porc h.-Ls always been a troublesome district.— nV . 

4 Ibid. p. 1909—2008. 
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of my concerns. Colonel Hannay is inclined to request 
your permission to be employed in the affairs of this 
quarter. If, by any means, any matter of this country 
dependent on me, should be intrusted to the Colonel, I 
swear by the Holy Prophet, that I will not remain here, 
but will go from hence to you. From your kindness let no 
concern, dependent upon me, be intrusted to the Colonel; 
and oblige me by a speedy answer, which may set my 
mind at ease.” 1 

It is also a most suspicious circumstance, that the accu¬ 
sations of the Begums seem originally to have come from 
Colonel Hannay, and to have depended almost entirely 
upon the reports of him and his officers ; who were deeply 
interested in finding, for the disturbances of the country, 
which they ruled, a cause different from their own mal¬ 
versations. 

W hen the Nabob departed from Chunar, at which time, 
according to the statements of Mr. Hastings, the Begums 
were in a state of rebellion, he chose to pass through Fy¬ 
zabad, the place of their residence, accompanied merely by 
his usual attendants, and about five or six hundred horse : 
and, according to the opinion of Captain Edwards, probably 
entered the city with only a few attendants, as in general 
bin rate of travelling far exceeded the utmost speed of a 
body of horse. 

As every mark of suspicion that rebellion wa^ excited 
or intended by the Begums was thus removed from the 
behaviour of the Nabob ; so not a single expression ever 
appears to have been obtained from him, which implied 
that they had been guilty of any such offence; and yet 
if he had conceived any apprehension from them, it was 
to the English he must have flown for protection, and to 
them ho would naturally have communicated his fears. 
His aide-de camp, Captain Edwards, who had accompanied 
him to Chunar, and proceeded with the rest of the troops 
to Lucknow, when the Nabob left the direct road to his 
capital to pass through Fyzabad, was asked, “Did you hear 
upon the return of the Nabob, and Hyder Beg, to Luck¬ 
now, any charge, or any thing that led you to believe, that 
discoveries of rebellion or treason had been made by the 
Nabob while at Fyzabad 1 —No, I did not.—When did you 

1 Muiutep, ut supra, p. GGO, 
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EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE. 

t hear of any accusation, or charge, of any rebellion or 
disaffection, against the Begums ?— Some time after I arri¬ 
ved at Lucknow ; about a fortnight after, I heard the gen¬ 
tlemen in the Resident’s family mention the different 
accounts, that Colonel Hannay and his officers had sent. — 
Was the intelligence you received upon that subject con¬ 
fined to communications, made by Colonel Hannay and his 
officers, to tho Resident’s office, or did you hear of any 
other besides ? I heard that such reports prevailed at 
Lucknow, among the natives, which were not generally be¬ 
lieved ; and there were a few who mentioned they had 
heard the reports.— The question put to you is, whether 
you heard of any other instances than those mentioned by 
Colonel Hannay and his officers ?— I heard my own ser¬ 
vants say, as they went through the market-place, they 
had heard from the Resident’s servants, that they had 
heard such reports did prevail.— Meaning the reports from 
Colonel Hannay ?—Yes, meaning those reports. —Did the 
natives in general give any credit to these reports ?— No, 
I do not think they did.—Did you not hear more of this 
sort of report after the treasure was seized in January, 
1782 ? —I did ; I heard the treasures were seized in con¬ 
sequence of the report, and the charge and accusation, 
made by Colon ol Hannay and somo of his officers, that the 
Begums had been in a state of rebellion.” 1 2 

As \ Colonel Hannay and his officers, white and black, 
were almost the only persons whose affidavits, originally 
taken at Lucknow, imputed any acts of disaffection to the 
Begums ; so they were liis officers, including tho Pay mast or 
of his troops, who alone, or nearly so, were called to prove 
tho allegation in England.- One or two other persons, the 
aid of whoso testimony was required, could speak to nothing 
but reports , at Allahabad, or at Calcutta. And it appears, 
with great force of evidence, from the examination of tho 
v.itnes as adduced in favour of Mr. Hastings, that tho accu¬ 
sation rested upon the allegations of Hannay, and his offi¬ 
cers : who, themselves, could affirm nothing but rumour, 
or facts of which it is more probable that th* 
were the cause than the Begums; and that tho story, 

1 Minutes, at supra, p. 777. . . 

2 Colonel Hannav might have been an mdifiortot administrator of a pro¬ 
vince, though that is nut proven, but tint is uo reason why lio and hb oii.crr* 
should be mi-, ucted oi untruth.— W. 
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Y. being taken up by Mr. Hastings, and propagated by him 
chap. viii. and bis friends, with all the authority of government, was 
spread abroad among the English throughout the country, 
and by them, in the usual manner, upon no better autho¬ 
rity, passively, but not the less fervently and confidently, 
believed. 1 

The departure of the Nabob from Ohunar, for the pur¬ 
pose of seizing the property of his mother and his grand¬ 
mother, was urged by Mr. Hastings: upon the arrival, 
however, of that Prince in his own dominions, he mani¬ 
fested a great reluctance to enter upon the ungracious 
work. The Governor-General waited, as he himself in¬ 
forms us, “with much impatience.’* Ho urged the Nabob 
by the strongest remonstrances. He enjoined the Resident, 
in the most earnest and most peremptory terms, to leave 
no effort unattempted for the accomplishment of this im¬ 
portant event. The reluctance, however, of the Nabob 
continued unsubdued ; andJMr. Middleton, the Resident, 
was instructed to supersede the authority of the Nabob, 
and perform the necessary measures by the operation of 
English power. He proceeded at last to the execution of 
the Governor-General’s commands; but the Nabob, shocked 
at the degradation which he would sustain in the eyes of 
hi r people, if acts under his government of so much im¬ 
portance should appear to emanate from any power but 
his own, undertook the melancholy task. 2 The words of 
the Resident to the Governor-General are instructive : “ I 
had the honour to address you on the 7th instant, inform¬ 
ing you of the conversation which had passed between the 
Nabob and me on the subject of resuming the jaghires ; 
and the step I had taken iri consequence.” The step was 


1 See Minutes of Evidence for the Prosecution, p. 3C1—951 Ditto, for tho 

Defence, p. 18*13— 2005.—M. 

There can be no doubt that the allegation was in the main true,—that the 
Begums were disaffected to the BrhL h Government,—that they connived at, 
If they did not authorize, levies of armed men for the sendee of Cbeit Sing.— 
thnt their followers were prepared to rise in his tehalf. Tliero was no actual 
rebellion, but there * as a manifestation of hostile feeling which justified retri¬ 
bution.—W. , _ 

3 According to Mr. H:r tings, the Nabob had no objection to plunder tho 
Begmns. But ho had given Juglnrcs to certain persons, "hoili Mr. Hustings 

< dh'us^Ord rli gand others of that slump;. •• the companions ol hi3 

looser hours.” lliese lie wished not to resmno and, theron e, endeavoured 
to depart from his engagement of resumption alt- -ether. But the cause ap¬ 
pear* Ik * sufficient to account for the effect. It he had resumed tiic j.iglnrea 
ofi»is ordciiies, which were of trilling aroonn’. win: would have hindered him 
from giving them something of equal or greater ..mount ? 







ABOB AVERSE TO PLUNDER THE BEGUMS. 

issuing of perwannahs or warrants to the Aumils or 
agents on the jaghires, to desist from acting in behalf of 
the Begums. “ His Excellency appeared to be very much 
hurt and incensed at the measure ; and loudly complains 
of the treachery of his ministers, first, in giving you any 
hopes that such a measure would be adopted; and, se¬ 
condly, in promising me their whole support in carrying 
it through. But as I apprehended ” (he means, expected) 
“ rather than suffer it to appear that the point had been 
carried in opposition to his will, he at length yielded a 
nominal acquiescence, and has this day issued his own 
perwannahs to that effect; declaring, however, at the 
same time, both to me and his ministers, that it is an act 
of compulsion/’ 1 

The resumption of the jaghires was not the only mea¬ 
sure which had been conceived and resolved against the 
Begums. Their treasures were to be seized. 2 The Nabob 

1 Letter to Mr. Hastings, dated 9th of December, 1781. Notwithstanding 
these, and the numerous other proofs, that Hastings was well aware of t o 
reluctant-e of the Nabob, to proceed to the acts by which his parents were 
plundered, Hastings, when it suited his purpose to put on the show of a 
wonderful tenderness for the Nabob, wrote to his private agent. Major Palmer, 
viz., on the 6th of May, 1783, "that it had been a matt* r of equal surprise 
and concern to him to learn front the letters of the resident, that the Nabob 
Vizir was with difficulty, and almost unconquerable reluctance, induced to 
give his consent to the attachment of the treasure deposited by his father 
under the charge of the Begum his mother, and to the resumption of her 
jaghire, and the other jaghlrea of the individuals of his family ;** as if he had 
never l e .1 of these facts befon ! Such specimens of Mr. Hastings, as this, 
meet us often in the records of his government. 

2 As some confusion took place, though much less than what wn- expected, 

and the servants and agents e. the princesses withheld not some demonstra¬ 
tions of oppo> Lion, when the jaghires were taken away; this was tv.. led 
re istance: aud Mr. Hastings was willing it should appear that this was heinous 
guilt, and that only in punishment of this j. uilfc the res 'uti n of seizing their 
money was adopted, be. Letter of (ore tn i - .cneial and Council to the 
Court of Directors, 11th of I't-braor/, 1782; t enth Report, ui supr », Appen¬ 
dix, No. 5). He himself, however, bus furnished .sufficient proof, that t he 
resolution was adopted befo. ption of the jaghires was 

" It may he necessary,” he s a vs, in his letter dated at Snraeegurrah, on the 
Ganges, *23rd of January, 17*2. “ in this place to inform you, that in addition 
to the resolution of resuming the Begums’ Jaghires, the Nabob had declared 
hfs resolution of reclaiming all the treasures of his family which were in their 
hirsession and to which by the Mohammedan laws he was entitled. This 
resolution’ I have strenuously encouraged and supported. .1 have requilt d 
and rvVh.-i the Nabob’s prom se,that whatever acquisitions / di he obumt l 
fr im th/ sue of these proceedings, it .halt bo primarily applied to the dis- 
char™ of rhe balance actually duo from him to tlit- Company. T. nth Report, 

TnwnX NO «i <•»“ >«»»*«'* *•'■*«». «"p™. 

Before the raptesceni.c of the Nabob could l« pnx,u-ed to the execution of 
the plan for resuming the jaghires, jut., on the ,t.i of 1 ■ . ner, i, the 
Resident writes to Mr. 1 lolloa s: " Tour pleasure re- 

Beguma. 1 have learnt from Sir I'iijaht and the measure, heretofore proposed 
nil! soon follow the resumption of the pn. res. 1 roni * )i . or indeed tioin 
the former alone, I hare no doubt of the complete liquidation oi the Com- 
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and the Resident, wi$h a body of English troops, proceeded 
chap. viii. towards the abode of the princesses at Fyzabad, wheie 

■ . . they arrived on the 8th of January. The first days were 

1781. spent in demands and negotiations. On the 12tli the 
troops were ordered to storm the town and the castle, but 
little or no opposition was made ; for no blood was shed 
on either side ; and the troops took possession of all the 
outer enclosure of the palace of one of the princesses, and 
blocked up the other. 

Still, however, the female apartments were unviolated, 
and the treasure was not obtained. The difficulty was to 
lay hands on it without the disgrace of profaning and pol¬ 
luting the sacred precinct. The principal agents of the 
princesses were two aged personages of great rank and dis¬ 
tinction, who had been in high trust and favour with tho 
late Nabob ; the eunuchs, Jewar Ali Khan, and Behar Ali 
Khan. It was resolved to put those personages in con¬ 
finement, and apply to them other severities, in order that 
the Begums might, by their compassion, be moved to give 
up the treasure ; or that the eunuchs themselves should 
be compelled, by their sufferings, to give up what was in 
their own custody, and use their influence with the prin¬ 
cesses to resign what they possessed. By the torture of 
one party, money was to bo extorted from another. The 
cruel lessons of Eastern despotism were well acquired by 
Englishmen. 1 




pu .y’s balance.” These expressions apply so necessarily to the sc t/ure of the 
treasures, that they can be applied to nothin*,' else. In another letter to the 
Governor-General, on the following clay, the Resilient ullude.-> to the same 
lowing terms: “ j: 

f„r the purpose heretofore mentioned, iu three or b ur d.iys; 1 110 lllJ ^ 

be scrloi i in his intention ; and you may a t insured I shall spare no pains 
to keep him to it.” The representation which was made, both In t»» 
to the Directors, and in the defence which Mr. Hastings first prescnti... t) tue 
if. nse Commons, that the op position of the Returns to the soi im.o ll »cir 
Jft'thires, was the .vu: .• on account of which the treasure was tore. 
awuv from them, Mr. Hastings in a second defence retracted, atnnnmg ut 
the. assertion was a blunder. See (his defence. Minutes of ' » ™. * .. ® 

Trial, p. 306 • U was att mj: d to accoun! for the blunder, b> r< * 

first evidence was not written, and hardly examined by V of 1ms a usa-’ 
cording t> this a fount, his blood was very cool upon me 8 l^ ct f rcU f £ 
fclon,not withsrauUiiip, the loud complaints he so frequently proicutu ot the 
mental mrtuiv which it. inflb tod upon him. M- ,, . 

ftw duN .'.cuv allowed to reply i • charges of most . < him lm «*i . m t- It jus 
Whollv impossible for one per.- on, unaide t. to comp — •» r * > 
accu -idiom Hastings wrote ? of the 

which he approved upon a ■ r,. ry pc ru. al; '? n more .onueriui mat so tu 

mistakes. tlMii that any, sliouM liav- been made.— > . 

» Till.-, is quite unnuthoi • ,:d. No per- n. was tortured; and whatever 
pun Ulm.cn its were inflicted were not the acts of Englishmen, Except as 
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The expedient was attended with success. The Begums* BOOK V. 
or rather the elder of the two, in whose possession, as head chat. vni. 

of the female department, the treasure was placed, was —-- 

wrought upon by these proceedings to make a surrender ; 1782 - 

and money was paid to the Bnglisk resident to the amount 
of the bond given to the Company by the Nabob for his 
balance of the year 1779-80. 

The eunuchs were not yet released. Another balance 
remained, for the year 1780-81. Money for the discharge 
of this remaining debt was also demanded of the Princess. 

“She declared with apparent truth,” says-the Resident, 

“ that she had delivered up the whole of the property in 
her hands, excepting goods ; which, from the experience,” 
he adds, “ of the small produce of the salo of a former 
payment made by her in that mode, I refused, as likely 
to amount, in my opinion, to little or nothing/’ Money, 
however, was absolutely required ; and new severities were 
employed. To the officer guarding the eunuchs, the fol¬ 
lowing letter was addressed by the Resident, dated the 
20th of January, 1782 ” a Sir, when this note is delivered 
to you, I have to desire, that you order the two prisoners 
to be put in irons, keeping them from all food, &c., agree¬ 
able to my instructions of yesterday. (Signed) Nath. 
Middleton.” 

The sufferings to which they were thus exposed, drew 
from the eunuchs the offer of an engagement for the pay¬ 
ment of the demanded sum, which they undertook to 
complete, within the period of one month, from their own 
credit and effects. The engagement was taken, but the 
confinement of the eunuchs was not relaxed; tho mother 
and grandmother of the Nabob remained under a guard ; 
and the Resident was commanded, by Mr. Hastings, to 
make with them no settlement whatsoever. In the mean 
time the payment upon the bond extorted from tho 
eunuchs was begun ; the Begums delivered what they de¬ 
clared was tho last remaining portion of their effects, 
including down to their table utensils ; and the Resident 
himself reported, * that no proof had yet been obtained of 
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V. their having more.” Before the 23rd of February, 1782, 
nu. upwards of 50O,00OZ. had been received by the Resident 
for the use of the Company ; and there remained on the 
extorted bond a balance, according to the eunuchs, of 
25,000Z.; and of no more than 50,000Z. according to the 
Resident. The prisoners entreated for their release, de¬ 
claring their inability to procure any further sums of 
money while they remained in confinement ; blit express¬ 
ing a confident hope of being able to raise the balance 
required, if they were allowed to go abroad among their 
friends, and solicit their assistance. So far from any 
relaxation of their sufferings, higher measures of severity 
were enjoined. On the 18th of May, after they had lain 
two mouths in irons, the officer who commanded the guard 
under which they were confined, wrote to the Resident in 
the following words : “ The prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, 
and Jewar Ali Khan, who seem to be very sickly, have 
requested their irons might be taken off for a few days, 
that they might take medicine, and walk about the garden 
of the place where they are confined. Now, as I am sure 
that they will be equally secure without their irons as with 
them, I think it my duty to inform you of this request. I 
desire to know your pleasure concerning it.” The nature 
of the orders under which the Resident acted, rendered it 
necessary for him to refuse the smallest mitigation of their 
torture. Nay, within a few days, that is, on the 1st of 
June, other terrors were held up to them. They were 
threatened to be removed to Lucknow, where, unless they 
performed without delay, what they averred themselves 
unable to perform, they would not only be subjected to 
still severer coercion, but called upon to atone for other 
crimes. As these crimes wero not specified, the threat 
was well calculated to act upon their fears. It involved 
the prospect of unbounded punishment; any infliction, 
in short, for which persons with arbitrary power in tlieir 
hands could find or feign a pretence. Several expedients 
were offered, both by the prisoners and the Begums, who 
were alarmed at the j>rospect of losing, by removal, their 
confidential servants. These expedients were not treated 
as objectionable, on any other scoro except that ol time. 
They were rejected. The prisoners were removed to 
Lucknow, and cruelties iiniicted upon them, of which the 
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nature is not disclosed, but of which the following letter, BOOK V. 
addressed by the assistant-resident to the commanding chap.viji. 

officer of the English guard, is a disgraceful proof. “ Sir,- 

the Nabob having determined to inflict corporal punish- 17 82. 
ment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is to 
desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have 
free access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with 
them as they shall see proper.” 

All the measures, however, of severity which could bo 
devised, proved unavailing, though the women of the 
Zenana were at various times deprived of food till they 
were on the point of perishing for want. The rigours went 
on increasing till the month of December, when the Resi¬ 
dent, convinced, both by his own experience, and the 
representation of the officer commanding the guard by 
which the princesses were coerced, that every thing which 
force could accomplish was already performed, and that if 
any hope remained of further payments, it was by lenient 
methods alone they could be obtained, removed, of his 
own authority, the guard from the palaces of the Regums, 
and set at liberty their ministers. As endeavours had 
been used to make the severities appear the act of the 
Nabob, so the Resident strove to make the favour appear 
the bounty of the man by whom the English sceptre was 
swayed; declaring to the Begums, that it was the Go¬ 
vernor-General from whom the relief had been derived, 
and that he u was the spring from whence they were 
restored to their dignity and eonsequeTice.” The letter in 
which the commanding officer reported the execution of 
the order of release, exhibits what no other words can ex¬ 
press. “ I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2nd instant; and, in consequence, immediately 
enlarged the prisoners, Behar Ali Khan, and Jewar AH 
Khan from their confinement, a circumstance that gave 
the Begums, and the city of Fyzabad in general, the 
greatest satisfaction. In tears of joy, Behar and Jewar 
Ali Khan expressed their siucere acknowledgments to iho 
Governor-General, his Excellency the Nabob Vizir, and to 
you. Sir for restoring them bo that invaluable blessing, 
liberty ; for which they would ever return the most grate¬ 
ful remembrance: and at their request, I transmit you 
the enclosed letters. I wish you had been present at the 
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BOOK V. enlargement of the prisoners. The quivering lips, with 
chap. viii. the tears of joy stealing down the poor men’s cheeks, was 


— “ a scene truly affecting. If the prayers of these poor men 

b62. will avail, you will at the last trump be translated to the 
happiest regions in heaven.” 1 

Of the transactions of Mr. Hastings with the Nabob at 
Chunar, another feature still remains. A present was 
offered; a present of a sum of no less than ten lacs, or 
100,000^. sterling; and, notwithstanding the Company's 
laws against presents—notwithstanding the acknowledged 
distress of the Nabob, and his inability to pay the debt be 
owed to the Company, it was accepted. The Nabob was 
totally unprovided with the money: the gift could be ten¬ 
dered only in bills, which were drawn upon one of the 
great bankers of the country. As the intention of con¬ 
cealing the transaction should not be imputed to Mr. 
Hastings, unless as far as evidence appears, 2 so in this 
case the disclosure cannot be imputed to him as virtue, 


1 Letter to the Resident, dated Fyzabad, 5th of December, 1782. See Tenth 
Report, ut sui r.t, and linutes of Kvidence, lit ; npra, p. 348, 725. Appendix 
to 2nd Art. of Charge, p. 7S, 97, 43, 172.—M. 

Ihc Kunachs were, no doubt, very happy to be released from confinement, 
but 'hiring the greater part of the time it was little more than nominal. They 
resided in a spacious and conmiodious house, belonging to one of themselves. 
I hey hau all their servants about them, no restriction was placed on their 
food, and they were allowed to receive visitors. For about three months they 
I hcir k V’ l mt cv « n thcn they could walk in the garden, and their 
^ c ^ 1 ' e removed when they returned from Lucknow, in August. The 
S B ri if’ n grandmother and mother of the Nabob, were subjected to 
XT’ nor " ld,g h‘ tJ e3, except a guard at the gate of the palace. So 
lit.lc did they suffer, that their faithful adherents the two Eunuchs, were 
desirous they should bo made to apprehend something wor' r —their forcible 
removal from Fyzabad. The officer in command writes to the Resident, ‘‘ The 
Cajalis (the two Eunuchs) one day told me that if 1 would pitch the Begum’s 
camp equipage, and desire her to prepare for an immediate Journey, she 
would probably pay the balance due.” With regard to the distress for pro¬ 
visions, suffered by the inmates of the Khar ad .Mahal, the inferior women of 
Shuja-ad-Duwlah’s Zenana, it appears to have been, in seme respects, acci¬ 
dental, and was one in which tho English were not implicated; their nmin- 

wasbyae- f a particular district, which 

revenues were ill-collected, and the native oflker, whose business it was to 
provide the establishment with supplier, was deficient in the mean**. Whether 
there was any design in this, or what object was to be effected by it, is not 
very obvious; hut it was not a case in which the English author it e> could v.ith 
propriety interfere. Major Gilpin, die commandant of the guard, however, 
advanced 10.000 ropers fur tho expense* of the Mahal. Evidence of Captain 
Joqucs and Major Gilpin. -Minutes iff Evidence, siU-010. Nothing could be 
more grossly unjust than to Impute the sufferings which "ere thus occasio: ed, 
and which were most preposterously and falsely exaggerated, to the purpoiee 
or orders of Hastings. 

2 The removal just Wore c<f the Company's agent, Mr. Bristow, and die 
appolnlment of « private agent of Ins own, ought om tiuitly to he treated as 
aground of suspicion; because it is exactly what a man widi raiacious in¬ 
tention* would have performed. 
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feince no prudent man would have risked the chance of 
discovery which the publicity of a banker’s transactions 
implied. Mr. Hastings informed the Directors of what 
ho had received, in his letter dated the 20th of January, 
1782; and in very plain terms requested their permis¬ 
sion, as a reward for his services, to make the money his 
own. 1 


In the beginning of 1782, when little or no progress 
h id been made in realizing the sums of money which the 
Governor-General expected from his arrangements with 
the Nabob, he began to express, in a strain of unusual 
severity, his disapprobation of the Resident, Mr. Middle- 
ton: either really dissatisfied with him, under the failure 
of his efforts; or, by a concerted pian, anticipating the 
commands of the Directors for the restoration of Bristow, 
by removing the confidential agent, now when the con¬ 
fidential transactions were closed, that the restoration of 
Bristow might carry the appearance of his own act, and 
receive its completion before the commands ot the Direc¬ 
tors should arrive." Manifesting extreme anxiety for the 
money, on account of which he had ventured on disrepu¬ 
table ground, u the agreement,” he said, “which I concluded 
with the Vizir, has yet served only to gratify revenge, or 
some concealed interest, and to make me odious to my 
own countrymen ” 3 The Resident had at first suggested 


1 Letter u the Governor-* teport, at supra, Appen 

No. 1. Why he should have wished f r his reward out of this, rather than 
any other portion of th* Company’s money, at first strikisthe mind u.< obscure. 
But ft very appropriate reason mav lx- supposed. Drawn from any of tho 
knoun sources of the Company’s revenue, the money must have appeared in 
their accounts, and * ould not be givan to ti.o Governor* (ieneral without the 
consent of tie* Company at large. Tiro absent <. f the Directors obtained, the 
gift of the Nabob might have never appeared in any uccount, no consent of 
the Company at large have been sought, and the donation appropriated by tho 
Governor-General without the Knowledge of the public. 

•j The com pi. lints against Middleton are exposed to the suspicion™ in«in- 
veritv • 1 bvtheir unreasonableness; 2, by the conformity of the art .lice to 
tho charterer of Mr. Hustings; 3. by its groat utility for the inu re, t of his 
“notation -is well ns of hi - pride and < owe mem e : 4. by the continued an-! 
verv cxtraortinnrv subservience ot Middleton, afterwards, to the views ot 
Hastings^ notwithstanding the serious injii , which he now susti mod at his 

'Tfai, tn Middleton dated l; mores, 1st of January, 1782. Tstra. U Irom 
p lr . . - "'. I ; > presenti l to the House ot Common., !3th t March, 

■*"*>*“ keen r, utility to the hn, ; u- 
taUo is on his , inractt r to which the transitions in Oude exposed lmn, ( i 
n ™d™re” ,3dhe. “that rot.r fetters, upon ail crtir al and public sub¬ 
jects, ,na b' ■ Offlri d; I cannot receive am a> ;. lvatc. and my reputation and 
ehar'icl-’r h-u'e Ve'-n too fur committed t . admit ... an inter- ope which I 
cannot use as authority’’) seeraeu to think that the success of the measure, 
tho money in hand, would sanctify the means. The rule, ho "well knew, too 
generally holds. 
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his doubts, whether the force which he could employ in 
the resumption of the Jaghires, would be sufficient to 
overcome the opposition which he anticipated. “I judged 
it improper,” says the Governor-General, “to exposo a 
service of such importance, either to the hazard of a de¬ 
feat, or the chance of a delay; and therefore immediately 
issued orders for the march of Colonel Sir John Cumming, 
with his entire detachment, for the performance of it.” 1 
The Resident hastened to communicate his opinion, that 
the Nabob would be alarmed and disgusted at the march 
of this force into his dominions ; that the payment of the 
detachment would be a breach of the immediate treaty, 
equivalent to an order for imposing upon him anew the 
expense of the temporary brigade; that a part of the 
Nabob’s troops were equal to the service ; and that a 
fortnight would suffice for its accomplishment. Under 
these representations, the Governor-General ventured not 
to continue the march of the detachment ; but ho de¬ 
clared to the Resident, that the contradictions in his 
statements covered them with doubts ; and, if the Resi¬ 
dent could not assure him of his perfect competence to 
the service, that he would himself suspend his journey to 
the Presidency, and repair to Lucknow for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the business in person. The Resident declared 
ln» competence ; and the Governor-General departed from 
Benares, on his way to Calcutta, on the 7th of January. 
He departed, however, “after much hesitation, and, I will 
confess, says he, “with some reluctance. I dread the 
imbecility and irresolution which too much prevail in the 
Nabob’s councils, and must influence, in some degree, 
both the conduct of the Resident and the Minister ; and I 
consider the impending measure of too much conseque nce 
to bo exposed to the risk of a disappointment.” The Resi¬ 
dent had stated, that the Govornor-Gcneral had not by 
him bdfttt tin oo : intending the reformation, this 
year, of the Nabob’s military establishment, or as expect¬ 
ing a present supply to the Company’s treasury. “These,” 
says the Governor-General, in his letter of 3rd January, 
“are fresh instances of what I have had too frequent 



cause to complain of, your total inattention to my instruc- 


1 J. tw r from the Governor-Gcncr il to the Council, dated 23rd of Jmumrv 
1782; Tenth lieport, Appendix, No. 6. ^ 
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tionsHe then repeats to the Resident the passage in 
his instructions, in which he told him, that u to enable 
the Nabob to discharge his debt to the Company in the 
shortest time possible, was the chief object of his nego¬ 
tiation that the Jaghires should be appropriated to that 
purpose : and that the reform of the troops should take 
place immediately after the settlement of the sum to be 
allowed for the personal and domestic expenses of the 
Nabob. 1 But these expressions are vague, and necessarily 
express no more than a very eager desire for despatch; 
and the Resident, for aught that appears in the words, 
might be well j as tided in the conclusion which the 
Governor-General thought proper to condemn. 

Mr. Middleton continued the exertions, and practised all 
the severities, which have already been described, for ex¬ 
torting the money which the Governor-General demanded. 
Yet lie was formally accused by the Governor-General on 
the 23rd of September, and pronounced guilty of remiss¬ 
ness in his duty ; when Mr. Bristow was appointed to till 
the othco from which, before the recent transactions, he 
had just been removed. Iu the meantime, that is, on the 
Gtli of May preceding, Major Palmer had been sent to 
Oude, as tho private agent of Mr. Hastings ; and various 
new demands were urged upon the dependent Prince. The 
current annual claims varied from seventy to one hundred 
and thirty lacs per annum, previous to the time of Mid¬ 
dleton’s appointment in 1781. The receipts of the Resi¬ 
dent, in discharge of tluj.se claims, varied from sixty to 
eighty lacs per annum, whence the balance of deb' per¬ 
petually increased. At the time of concluding the treaty 
between the Nabob and Hastings at Clvnnar, that balance 
appeared to stand at forty-four lacs. The Resident, inst ead 
of eighty lacs, which before was the maximum of the annual 
payments, realised one crore and forty-six lacs. By de¬ 
mands, however, urged by Major Palmer to tho amount of 
eighty-two lacs, and claims of unknown balances, which 
appeared on adjusting the books of the Presidency, the 
sums, of which payment in that year was required of tho 
Nabob, exceeded considerably two crores and a-half; that 
is, were at least equal to twice tho annual revenue of the 


1 Extracts from Papers, lU supra, p. 53; Tenth Report, ut supra. Appen¬ 
dix, No. G. 
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"BOOK V. whole country . 1 In vindicating himself from the charge 
chap, viip of remissness, in seizing the treasures of the Begums, Mr. 

—7 - Middleton shows, that not only had he been successful in 

17>2. regard to the ultimate acquisition, but that no unnecessary 
time had intervened, and that no instrument of coercion, 
except the disgraceful one of violating the apartments 
and the persons of the Princesses, had been left unem¬ 
ployed. “ The Nabob, 1 ” he says, “ was son to the Begum 
we were to proceed against: a son against a mother must 
at* least save appearances: circumstances sufficiently 
marked the English as the principal movers in the busi¬ 
ness : the favourable occasion was not missed to persuade 
the Nabob that we instigated him to dishonour his family 
for our benefit: I had no assistance to expect from the 
Nabob’s ministers, who could not openly move in the 
business : in the East, it is well known, that no man, either 
by himself or his troops, can enter the walls of a Zenana 
— scarcely in the case of acting against an open enemy — 
much less an ally — a son against his own mother. The 
outward walls, and the Begum’s agents, were all that wero 
liable to immediate attack: they were dealt with — and 
successfully, as the ovent proved .” 2 

The reply which is made by the Governor-General to 
this defence is remarkable. As usual with the Governor- 
General, it is mysterious and equivocal. But if anything 
can be gathered from it, they are the two following things : 
that he did intend that Mr. Middleton should have violated 
the Zenana ; and that not having acted in that manner, 
Mr. Middleton, his own * chosen and confidential agent, 
might, both by himself and by others, be suspected of 
having betrayed his duty for bribes. “ I was pointed,” 
says the Governor-General, “in my orders to Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton, that ho should not allow any negotiation or for¬ 
bearance, wdien he had once employed the Company’s 
influence or power in asserting the Nabob’s claims on tho 
Begums. My principal, if not solo inducement, for this 
order, which, with the instructions following it, was as 

1 “ Tho Nabob's net revenue,” (says Mr. Middleton, Defence to the Govcrnor- 
Goneral and Council; Extracts from Papers in No. J, voL ii., presented to the 
House of Commons, 13th March, 17&t>, p 2.) “to my knowledge, never 

exceeded a crore and a lulf, but generally fell % cry short of that sum. - ' The 

Governor- General disavowed tin. demands which were made by his private 
uw* ut, J’ohiicr, and other reumsiony took place. — Ibid. 

2 Ibid. p. 3. 
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absolute as it could bo expressed, was — to prevent the 
imputation which is too frequently, with whatever colour 
of reason, cast on transactions of this nature, begun with 
demands of sums of money to an enormous amount, sup¬ 
ported with a great military parade and denunciations of 
vengeance for a refusal, and all relenting into the accept¬ 
ance of personal submission and promise of amendment : 
iu plainer words, I did not choose to be made the instru¬ 
ment of private rapacity, if any such design existed ; nor 
to expose myself to the obloquy of it, if such a design 
did not exist.” 1 The Governor-General, however, no 
where said to Mr. Middleton, You shall enter the Zenana 
itself, if respect for it prove any obstruction to your 
designs. And it would have been equally easy for him to 
have condemned the Resident had he understood his orders 
in that invidious sense, as it was, according to the sense 
iu which he did understand them. If the Resident had 
beon guilty of the violation, and a storm of odium had 
arisen, the political conduct of the Governor-General lays 
sufficient ground for the presumption, that he would not 
have scrupled.to form for himself a screen out of his own 
ambiguity. 2 • 

Upon the intelligence received of the recall of Mr. 
Bristow, and the appointment of Mr. Middleton to the 
office of Resident with the Vizir, previous to the memor¬ 
able journey to Benares, the Court of Directors wrote to 
the Governor-General and Council in the following terms : 
—’“Equally extraordinary, and unwarrantable, have been 
your proceedings respecting Mr. John Bristow. He was 
appointed Resident at Oude in December, 1774. L> De¬ 
cember, 1770, ho was recalled, without the shadow of a 
charge being exhibited against, him. By our letter of the 
4th of July^l777, we signified our disapprobation of the 
proceedings against Mr. Bristow, and directed that he 
should be restored to bis station; which direction we 
confirmed by our subsequent letter of the ^3rd of De¬ 
cember, 177$. Mr. Bristow arrived in India in February, 
1780, and in October of the same year it was resolved by 


1 Governor-general's Minute on Mr. Middleton a Defence. 21st October, 

Ibid. p. 14. .. 

2 Hasting i intended that Ids orders should bo obeyed. It y> s .,.V !; ^ 

to adopt tin. least objectionable mode of executing them, Hiis is all that can 
b® fairly inferred from his instructions.—W. 
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your Board, that Mr. Bristow should return to Oude ; but 
that his appointment should be limited solely to the con¬ 
duct of political negotiations, Mr. Middleton being at the 
same time nominated to settle pecuniary matters with the 
Vizir. On the 21st of May, 1781, upon receiving a letter 
from the Vizir, expressing his desire that Mr. Bristow 
should be removed from his court, he was again recalled. 
But, without entering into the consideration of this matter, 
and in order to vindicate and uphold our own authority, 
we do hereby positively direct that Mr. Bristow do forth¬ 
with proceed to Oude, in the station of our Resident there. 
You are likewise to observe, that we shall not suffer any 
other person to proceed to Oude, for the management of 
finauce, one person being, in our opinion, sufficient to 
transact our business there as principal in both these 

departments,” 1 

Along with the reprobation of the recall, and command 
for the restoration of Mr. Bristow, a similar reprobation 
and command arrived from the Court of Directors re¬ 
specting Mr. 1 owke, as Resident at Benares. The Governor- 
General, claiming a latitude in disobeying the orders of 
the Company, when those orders were “destructive to 
their own atiairs and alleging that the diminution of 
authority of the Governor-General, in displaying to the 
®y e ® '/* the defeat of his intentions, even with respect 

to his own agents, was so destructive ; insinuating also, 
besides these general, some particular objections, of which 
he spoke in the following mysterious terms : “My present 
objection to his appointment I dare not put upon record, 
the Members of the Board individually know’ itopposed 
obedience to the Company’s injunctions. The other Mem¬ 
bers however, of the Board, consisting of Mr. Stables, Mr. 
Macpherson, Mr. Wheler, and Sir Eyre Coote, w r ere of a 
different opinion ; they declared that, where the commands 
of the Directors were precise and peremptory, they con¬ 
ceived themselves to have no latitude of choice ; and Mr. 
Fowke received his appointment. The arrangement which 
the Governor-General had made for the management of 
the affairs of Benares had, as usual, disappointed his pe¬ 
cuniary expectations; and his dread of blame on the j 

1 Company's General Letter to Bengal. 28th August, 1782; Tenth Hcnoit ut 
supra, Appendix, No. 8. 1 
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score of the transactions, to which his journey had given 
birth, seems upon this head to have rendered his irasci¬ 
bility peculiarly keen* The storm of his indignation fell 
upon the person into whose hands the collection of the 
revenues had fallen, the father of the newly-made Raja. 
“I feel myself,” said Hastings, “and may be allowed on 
such an occasion to acknowledge it, personally hurt at the 
ingratitude of this man, and at the discredit which his 
ill-conduct has thrown upon my appointment of him. Ho 
has deceived me : he has offended against the government 
which I tlion represented.” The “ personal hurts ” of the 
Governor-General seem but too frequently to have prompted 
the measures of his administration. If he was “ person¬ 
ally hurt,” he was ill-qualified to assume the function of a 
judge. The Naib had failed in raising all the money which 
had been imposed ns tribute upon the province. Had the 
tribute not been, as it was, too large, dismission from his 
offico might appear to be a sufficient visitation for his of¬ 
fence. He was also deprived of lands, thrown into prison, 
and threatened with death, by the solo authority of Mr. 
Hastings, who did not so much as communicate the mea¬ 
sures to his Council till after they were passed ; while the 
Naib in vain represented, that the tribute exceeded the 
means of the country \ that the ordinary receipts had 
been diminished by a drought; and that, from a severe 
illness, he had, during two months, been incapable of at¬ 
tending to the painful and laborious duties of bis office,’ 
Among the articles in the treaty, formed by tho Go¬ 
vernor-General with the Vizir at Chuuar, one related to 
the Nabob Fyzoolla Khan. This was the chief who sur¬ 
vived the ruin of the Rohilla nation in 1774, and who, 
having occupied a strong post on the hills, concluded a 
treaty, under the sanction and guarantee of the English 
governm ut, by which he tpoaim d in jaghire the country 
of Rampore and some other districts of Rohilcund, esti¬ 
mated at a revenue of fifteen lacs of rupees. “ From tho 
month of October, 1774, to the latter end of February, 
1778,” says the Governor-General, u we bad no reference 
made to us relative to Fyzoolla Khan ; but on ihe 25th of 
of February, 1778, wo received a letter from Mr. Middle- 
ton, in which he informed us, that reports had prevailed 
1 See the Minutes of Evidence upon tho Decares Charge. 
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BOOK Y. at Lucknow, that Fyzoolla Khan retained in bis service a 
chap. viii. greater body of troops than were specified in the treaty of 
—~—• 1774, and that he had given protection and encouragement 
1782. {.q Zabita Khan’s defeated army. Mr. Middleton, in the 

same letter, told us that he did not pay much attention to 
these reports; but added — that the Nabob’s oppressive 
and unjust conduct, in various instances, might induce 
Fyzoolla Khan to form connexions, and to engage in 
schemes, incompatible with his duty and allegiance to the 
Vizir.” 


The treaty which had been formed between Fyzoolla 
Khan and the Vizir, in 1774, commonly known by the 
name of the treaty of Lai Dang, had been signed by the 
English Commander-in-Chief, in the name of his nation, 
as both a party to the transaction, and guarantee of the 
engagement. Distrusting the faith of the Nabob, and 
alarmed by the preceding imputations, which he justly 
regarded as proofs that the wish was formed to dispossess 
him of his country, Fyzoolla Khan endeavoured to assure 
himself more completely of the protection of the English ; 
and, as if the signature of the commanding officer was not 
sufficiently binding, made earnest application to have the 
treaty ratified by the Governor-General and Council. 
1 Epon this subject,” says Mr. Hastings, “I had frequent 
applications from him. But the guarantee appeared to 
me unnecessary, except as it would afford great satisfac¬ 
tion to Fyzoolla Khan ; for our government must have 
interfered, if the Nabob Vizir had attempted to encroach 
upon the rights which Fyzoolla Khan enjoyed under bis 
treaty with the Vizir. Mr. Middleton deputed Mr. D. 
Harwell to Rampore, the residence of Fyzoolla Khan. Mr. 
Bar well transmitted to Mr. Middleton a very particular 
account of Fyzoolla Khan’s conduct, which appeared to 
nave been in no instance contrary to his engagements; 
and in tho month of April, his treaty with the Nabob 
Vizir was guaranteed by the Company, agreeably to his 
earnest and reiterated requests. By whose suggestions 
doubts were instilled into the mind of Fyzoolla Khan, as 
to the validity of the treaty which Colonel Champion had 
witnessed, L know not.” On the occasion of the guarantee 
a present <>f elephants, lv.rses, and other articles, with a 
lac of rupees, or 10,POOL sterling was made to the Nabob, 
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and one of a similar sum, or another lac, to the Com¬ 
pany. 

This transaction was soon followed by another. In the 
same year intelligence was received of a war between 
England and France. Fyzoolla Khan, “ being indirectly 
sounded,” displayed the greatest readiness to assist. Ho 
was under no obligation to afford a single man ; but, at the 
suggestion of the Resident at Oude, made an offer of all 
his cavalry, 2000 strong, and actually furnished 500. The 
Governor-General, on the 8th of January, 1779, wrote to 
him, " that in his own name, as well as that of the Board, 
he returned him the warmest thanks for this instance of his 
faithful attachment to the Company and the English nation.” 

In the treaty of Lai Dang, were the three following 
articles : “ That Fyzoolla Khan should retain in his ser¬ 
vice 5000 troops, and not a single man more : that with 
whomsoever the Vizir should make war, Fyzoolla Khan 
should send two or three thousand of his troops, according 
to his ability, to join him : and that if the Vizir should 
march in person, Fyzoolla Khan should attend him with 
his forces.” 

In November, 1780, the Governor-General and Council 
recommended to the Vizir to demand, that is, the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council did themselves demand, of 
Fyzoolla Khan, to furnish a body of 5000 horse, “ as the 
quota stipulated by treaty for the service of the Vizir.” 
The treaty, however, did not stipulate for 5000, but only 
for 2000, or 3000, according to his ability ; and not for 
horse, but troops, of which not the whole, but the usual 
proportion in horse, equity of construction, could by any 
means, require ; and the troops were not for the serv ice of 
the Vizir, but of the Company. 1 With the strongest 
expressions of duty and allegiance, Fyzoolla Khan repre¬ 
sented, that his whole force was by treaty limited to 5000 
men; of which 2000 were horse, and 3000 foot; that 3000 foot 
were required for the business of his government and col- 


1 This was too evident to be denied by any body; but it was expressly stated 
to 1 vzoolUKhan, by the Vizir, ou the letter in whit 
demand/that the demand was made by the direction of Mr. li 
“not for hi' (the Vizirs), but the Company s service. (See the Iwenty- 
Second Charge, moved by Mr. Burke,) Mr. Hasting himselt says (>c Ms 
answer to that charge), “ 1 yzoolla Khan was under no eni;.^-r.,vnt to fur 
Ufl with a.Single man, r>r did / ever dcuuc:,i n man/fvm hi>n .' Tiut, m bound, 
us usual with Mr. Hastings; false in substance. 
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>K "V. lections ; but the whole was at the command of the Vizir 
c il\i>. vin , and the Company. When this answer was received, the 
Governor-General, who, together with Mr. Wheler, con¬ 
stituted the whole Board, and by his easting vote united 
in his own person all the powers of government, declared 
upon record, that a The Nabob Fyzoolla Khan had evaded 
the performance of his part of the treaty between the late 
Nabob buja-ul-Dowla and him, to which the Honourable 
Company were guarantees, and upon which he was lately 
summoned to furnish the stipulated number of troops, 
v.mc e is obliged to furnish on the condition by which 
he holds the jaghire granted to him.” 

In defence of this procedure, Mr. Hastings states, that 
t;he Company was environed with difficulties : the burden 
• i, ratia ' var 5 the Manning progress of Hyder Ali 

in the Carnatic; the march of the Berar army into Cut- 
tack; and the prospect of an armament from France : 
that .Sir Byre Cooto, before departing for Madras, recom¬ 
mended application to Cheyte Sing for a body of horse to 
cover the province of Baliar ; a battalion of sepoys ; 1000 
° f * hc V . lz,rs ; gantry; and as many of Fyzoolla Khan’s 

T1 i r C ,rv ] ,C l^ ocure< l» f° r tho defence of Rohilcund. 
t hat the British officer who commanded in that district 

Li, “ of *•“ 
monl h* tv > a ,iT i , \ 3nllls agreement with govern- 

in" tlie T . 

j» H-d the 

nmta rlcf b ^ 119 ^ th0 bulief that 5000 was the 
q > & i efined, and that horse, though not expressed in 

the treaty, was undoubtedly understood.* 

A deception of such a kind, in matters of such import¬ 
ance, isi not the most honourable sort of apologv, even 
where it holds.* The demand, however, of the Bo.uVl went 
,av beyond the erroneous words of the letter. The letter 
spoke of only troop*, not horse ; and it spoke of 6000 , as 
only to be. kept up; not sent out of the country, for do- 


a n r> . ; ir h * L ! co t r,n l hc Ohargc respecting Fyzoolla Khan. 

11ustilit" h. • i i 1 ,( ! * ern,s of treaty better; and his letter was before 
''thou i'll-, , l ‘wf ;I ‘ ,!VttC - ! tlmt thti v.aT.: breach o! tha? treiU 

I r . '\ K1m 1 mention any thing of the tenor of the tre, 

reach of it Jim been coimniftrd ;,v M:n. 1 will nprourh hi. , - V, *** 
ktpt ho many troop*, and will oblige him to send Llic .>,000 horse.” b haV3ng 
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duction was necessary of those required for indispensable 
service at home : And the declaration of one of the parties 
as to what was understood in a treaty, but not expressed, 
when there is no reason why it should not have been 
expressed, is an unavailing pretence, winch, if admitted, 
would for ever place the weaker of two contracting parties 
at the mercy of the stronger. As to the dangers of the 
British government, urged by the Governor-General on 
this, as they are on so many other occasions, there is only 
ono principle which can render them applicable in his 
defence ; viz. that they furnished sufficient grounds for 
taking from every prince or lord of tho country, whatever 
any of them had notability to prevent him from taking. 

In proceeding to measures of compulsion, Hastings 
somewhat lowered his demand. On the loth of February, 
1781, he decreed in council, “ that a deputation to Fy¬ 
zoolla Khan should be immediately recommended to be 
sent by the Nabob Vizir, accompanied by an agent from 
Mr. Middleton in behalf of the English government, as 
guarantees, and that in presence of proper witnesses they 
should demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and 
if ho should evade or refuse compliance* that the deputies 
should deliver a formal protest against him for breach of 
treaty, and return, making their report to the Vizir, 
which Mr. Middleton was to transmit to the Board.” Tho 
deputation was sent. Fyzoolla Khan, alleging both his 
inability and the express words of the treaty, offered a in 
addition to tho 1000 cavalry already granted, to give 1000 
more, when and wheresoever required, and 1000 foot;” 
together with one year’s pay in advance, and funds for 
tho regular payment of them in future. The oiler was 
rejected ; and the protest made. Hastings suspended all 
proceedings upon this protest at the Board ; met with tho 
Nabob at Chunar ; and signed the foliowring article relative 
to Fyzoolla Khan :—“ That as Fyzoolla Khan hie-, by his 
breach of treaty, forfeited tho protection of the English 
government, and causes by his continuance in his present 
independent state, great alarm and detriment to tho 
Nabob Vizir, he bo permitted, when time shad suit, to 
resume his lands and pay him in money, through the 
Resident, the amount stipulated by treaty, after deducting 
the amount and charges of tho troops ho stands engaged 
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V. to furnish by treaty ; which amount shall be passed to the 
cm\r. viii. account of the Company during the continuance of the 
present war.” 

What comes next to be stated is a characteristic cir¬ 
cumstance. In transmitting the treaty of Chunar to his 
colleagues at the Board, Mr. Hastings accompanied each 
article with his own explanations and remarks. Those 
upon the article relating to Fyzoolla Khan, were as fol¬ 
lows : “The conduct of Fyzoolla Khan in refusing the 
aid demanded, though not an absolute breach of treaty, 
was evasive and uncandid. The demand was made 
for 5000 cavalry ; the engagement in the treaty is lite¬ 
rally for 5000 horse and foot; Fyzoolla Khan could not 
be ignorant that we had no occasion for any succours of 
infantry from him, and that cavalry would be of the most 
essential service; so scrupulous an attention to literal 
expression, when a more liberal interpretation would 
have been highly useful and acceptable to us, strongly 
marks his unfriendly disposition; though it may not 
impeach his fidelity ; and leaves him little claim to any 
exertions from us, for the continuance of his jaghires. 
But I am of opinion that neither the Vizir’s, nor the 
Company’s interests would be promoted by depriving 
Fyzoolla Khan of his independency : and I have, therefore, 
reserved the execution of this agreement to an indefinite 
term ; and our government may always interpose to pre¬ 
vent any ill effects from it.” 

This imperiously calls for some observation Mr. Hast¬ 
ings inserts, in an article of a solemn, public treaty, and 
sets his hand to the article, that a dependent of the Com¬ 
pany has been guilty of a breach of treaty ; when at the 
same moment, he writes to his colleagues, that he bus not 
been guilty of a breach of treaty, and that his fidelity is 
unimpeached. lie gives to the Vizir, by equally solemn 
treaty, what the Vizir anxiously solicited, as an object 
of great desire, permission to dispossess Fyzoolla Khan; 
yet he writes to his colleagues, that this was a fraudulent 
artifice, and that he never meant the permission to have 
any effect. The cause of Mr. Has uriug at 

investigation, suffers exceedingly by his practice and skill 
in the arts of deceit; because* the fair colours, which he 
himself can throw upon his conduct, become thoroughly 
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untrustworthy, and, unless where they are supported by BOOK V. 
other evidonce, cease to persuade. chap, vm 

When, too, Mr. Hastings informs his colleagues, that- 

by the treaty in virtue of which Fyzoolla Khan, possessed 17 82. 
his jaghire, he was bound to afford 5000 troops, the infor¬ 
mation was glaringly incorrect; for the oppressed depend¬ 
ant had expressly appealed to the treaty, and offered 
obedience to the full extent of its bonds. Nay, by the 
treaty, he was rigidly bound not to retain in his service 
any more than 5000 troops both horse and foot; and had 
he sent 5000 horse to the servico of the English, in addi¬ 
tion to which he must have raised horse and foot for 
the business of his country, ho might have been punished 
for breach of treaty, and on this pretext, deprived of his 
independence. 

For several months after the return of the Vizir to his 
own capital, the Governor-General was importuned, by 
applications both from him and from tho Resident, to 
permit tho expulsion of Fyzoolla Khan. Towards tho end 
of the year, 1782, a negotiation was opened for a pecuniary 
commutation of the military aid. Major Palmer was 
deputed to Ramporo ; and spent a month, as he himself 
significantly expresses it, “in order to effect by persua¬ 
sion, what he could have obtained in an hour by threats 
and compulsions that is, a sum of fifteen lacs of rupee's, 
on the condition of being exempted from all future^ claims 
of military service. . \ «- \ 

Endeavour was used to obtain from Fyzoolla v Khan 
another sum of liftoen kos ; for which his jughire, whSoh 

was only a tenure for life, was to be converted into 
perpetual hereditary possession. As this cluibgo in his 
tenure was supposed to ho of the highest importance^ to 
Fyzoolla Khan, ho very much surprised the English, agent 
by declaring his inability to advance the money required* 
and declining the bargain. From tho improving cutfi- \ 
vatiou of the country, and apparent riches of the people, 
the effects of the good government which that lorvl had 
maintained, the English, as usual, believed, in company 
with the Viziir, that his riches were immense. 1 




i The result proved the unsoundnesa of his excuse, f»r ho did pay the 
fifteen hicks and without any inconvenience. Of the rapid of Ins 

resources, we have undeniable testimony In the life ot Ufiliz Kk. o .t KUwi 
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Major Palmer bore his testimony, on this occasion, to 
the falsehood, too, of the imputations upon which the 
oppression of Fyzoolla Khan had been founded: That 
he had given encouragement to the desertion of the 
ryots of the Vizir ; and that he had a greater number of 
troops than 5000. The numbers of the Rohilla people 
in this Country exceeded that amount; but Rohillas, 
in other than military employments, were not by the 
treaty forbidden. At any rate, the Major adds, “it does 
not appear that their number is formidable, or that 
Fyzoolla Khan could by any means subsist such numbers 
as could cause any serious alarm to the Vizir ; neither is 
there any appearance of their entertaining any views 
beyond the quiet possession of the advantages which they 
at present enjoy.” 

It was an object with : the Governor-General and Coun¬ 
cil, to convince the Court of Directors that the bargain 
they had made with Fyzoolla Khan was a good one, and 
the money obtained an ample compensation for the alien- 
ated right. They now, therefore, distinctly understood 
and affirmed, that Fyzoolla Khan was bound not to exceed 
the number of 5000 troops, in horse and foot, and to send 
to tho service of the Vizir only two or three thousand 
men; which, to the Vizir, they said, was “a precarious and 
unserviceable right that “tho rumours which had been 
spread of the hostile designs of Fyzoolla Khan, against the 
Vizir, were totally groundless; and if he had been in¬ 
clined, that he had not the means to make himself formid¬ 
able.” * 1 These expressions are to be contrasted with those 



It Is there stated by Musfcyat Khan, “ When Fyzoolla Khan took possession of 
the territory granted to him by the treaty of Lolldong, lie adopted every 
means in nb power for increasing the cultivation, and, in a few years, so im- 


. means in hb power for increasing l-- - , . 

proved the country, that the produce was treble, or perhaps quadruple, t no 
former amount. being prudent in his expenditure, his coffers were well nliea, 
in a large proportion ot t 

Philllbheet, Ownla, etc., all of whom eagerly flocked to his standard, p. lau. 
That in all this Fyzoolla. Khan acted wisely is not denied, but the tendency oi 
hi ensures was as undeniably u violation of the qii it of the tre ny, into 
-,vhioh he had entered; p.u i tin ir suce: ' is a proof that Ms plea of inacm.ty to 
furnish either men or money was dishonest.—W. , . m 

1 Secret Letter from licngul, dated 6th of Apt il, 17S3; F.xtrru la ' r0ID • 
(in No. 2, vol. I), present d to the House of Commons, ut supra, P- in 
tin: Secret I/Otter from liengai. dated iOlh of M-u*cli, 

General and Council also say, “This,” (the fifteen lues) “ 
pc mat ion for expunging an article ot a treaty, which was ol n xcn }l * Jni 
i ly worded, that the Vizir could never have derived an - rea. advantage 
from it. The money will of courso bo recedved by the Company, in part 
liquidation of the Vizir’s debt." 
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made use of, on the 1st of April, 1781,.by the Assistant Resi¬ 
dent Johnson ; who was sent for the purpose of making the 
protest, in case of tiie refusal of 3000 horse. On the hunt 
for appearances of guilt, ho found them at every step ; and 
the very day after his arrival, reported, that “ the Rohilla 
soldiers, in the district of Rampore alone, were not l#>s 
than twenty thousand.” With great caution should men 
in power receive from their agents reports by which their 
known wishes are flattered ; because the proportion of ob¬ 
servers is lamentably small, who, in such cases, will not 
deceive themselves, and without any formed intention of 
mendacity, yet from the very lust of pleasing the men on 
whose favour or disfavour their prosperity or adversity 
depends, give them reports which will deceive them. It 
is necessary, in justice to Mr. Hastings, to add, that with 
respect to the permission, granted by the treaty of Chunar, 
to. resume the jaghire of Fyzoolla Khan, he afterwards 
allowed that his conduct was the proper object of blame. 1 

It appeal's that the Vizir relented at a period rather 
early in the persecution of the Begums. Before the recall 
of Mr. Middleton, he wrote to the Governor-General several 
letters, on the particular subject of the resumption of the 
estates, and the confiscation of the treasures of the 
Princesses, and appears to have severely complained of the 
opprobrious part which he was compelled to jjerform. It 
was one of the rules of the Governor-General, to suppress 
as much as possible of any correspondence, of which the 
appearance would give him pain. These letters, accor- 

1 For the passage relating t . Vyzoolla, see Parliamentary Papers, ut supra* 
the Twcnty-scconu Article of Choree printed In Mr. Uurke; fh Answer of 
Mr. Hasting*; and the Tenth Kcport t f tie* .sole- : Committee.—'I. 

Hastings admits that in the anxiety and alarm, which he naturally suffered 
during the crisis of (.’licit Sir insurrection, ho assented, without *due con¬ 
sideration, to the Vizir’s views of dispossessing Fyzooila Khan; evm then 
however, he provided a;/.;! ■i beiim j.peipihd. 

tiiv- e- realized. It was therefore monstrous 

injustice to imi c:i h him f«»»- concurrence in a measure that never took pPce, 
in consequence of his own precautions again :-t its unreasonable acvompksh- 
ment. That the expulsion of the Nabob of Rauipore might in time become 
i operative was very probable, i> . ' o-to was no doubt, whatever may be pre¬ 
tended in the text, that the Nabob < ire s and resources considuably ex¬ 
ceeded thos-o limit:; to which the treury purp< ed to restrict him,:: id thc-o 
was as little doubt of his hostility to the \ izir. The coming* i cy was, how- 
cver, obviated by a pecuniary levy, in consideration of whLh he was released 
from all obligations to furnish troops for the service of the Vizir. So !?t”c 
real injury wa. done to IN zoollah Khan, by this orrangi men*, ih.it he vnj..v< l 
a prosperous administ \ti-m muil his death, in the war 1704. i • which 
his country became excec hngly ri urishiiig and prosperous, and ho left a largo 
accumulated treasure to unworthy d endants.—W. 
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clingly, were not entered in the Company’s records. But 
chap. vin. what he wrote to the Resident on the subject of them 

—3 - remains, and shows, that in his breast they excited the 

B 8 :?. highest resentment. He chose to consider them as not 

the letters of the Vizir; whom he represents as too void 
of character, to writo anything of himself. He called 
them the letters of the minister, “ who,” says he, “by an 
abuse of his influence over the Nabob, he being, as he ever 
must be, in the hands of some person, a mere cipher in his 
hands, dared to make him assume a very unbecoming tone 
of refusal, reproach, and resentment, in opposition to mea¬ 
sures recommended by me, and even to acts done by my 
authority.” 

He persisted in ascribing guilt to the Begums, and said, 
“the severities which have been exercised towards them, 
were most justly merited, by the advantage which they 
took of the troublos in which I was personally involved 
last year, to create a rebellion in the Nabob’s govern¬ 
ment ; l and to complete the ruin which they thought was 
impending on ours ” “ If it is the Nabob’s desire to forget 
and forgive their past offences, I have no objection to his 
allowing them, in pension, the nominal amount of their 
j‘ighirtjs ; but if he shall ever offer to restore their jagliires 
to them, or to give them any property in land, after the 
warning which they have given him, by the dangerous 
abuse vLicli they formerly made of his indulgence; you 
must remonstrate, in the strongest terms, against it; you 
must not permit such an event to take place; until this 
government shall have received information of it, and shall 
have had time to interpose its influence for the prevention 
of it.” On this, and on various other occasions, where the 
Governor-General spoke of pensions with so much ease, he 
well knew, that in the circumstances and with the dispo¬ 
sition of the government of the Vizir, a pension, unless to 

• When it suited the Governor*Ucuerul he could assign the disturbance In 
Oud.: to very difl.unt causes. In a Minute [Hen::-.! So.i- t Consultations, 
lnth DocemUr, 1 7SU ^ Kxtroets from l\u era (in No u, vul iv.) prct < wted to 
the lion ofConmnns, , n the 13th day of .March,’ l?*'.*. 1* ?J. he fays, 
“ The Zemindars in the proviut-i s of Chide, and in tin* other dominions of t\a 
Nabob. A soph ul Doivhh, have ever been either in u state u actual reKUIon, 
or 1m r lerinc upon A ; even in the time of the Nabob Sujah ul Dowlah, tliey 
could only be restrained by a military force superior iu that which they could 
oppose to it.” The instigations, surely of thu begums, was not then wanted 
to account fnr the little lernu nt whidi tool; pl.n'e iu Oude, uj<‘U the occasion 
of tie explosion la Benares. 





ISION OF THE DIRECTORS DISREGARDED. 

Englishmen whom he feared, little or nothing differed from 
a name. Nay more ; if the payment had been sure, the 
nominal revenue was but a portion of the actual proceeds ; 
and the Begums, of course, were to be robbed of all the 
rest. It was, in fact, from this robbery, namely, the 
revenue which the Nabob could extract from the estates 
of the Begums, beyond the pensions he would bind himself 
to pay them, that the money was to come, by which the, 
distress of Mr. Hastings was to bo relieved. 1 

The period at last arrived for the review by the Court 
of Directors, of the proceedings of their government in 
India, relative to the Begums. In their letters of the 14th 
of February, 1783, “It nowhere , 1 ” say the Directors, “ap¬ 
pears, from the papers at present in our possession, that 
tho Begums excited any commotions previous to tho im¬ 
prisonment of Cheyto Sing, and only armed themselves in 
consequence of that transaction ; and it is probable that 
such a conduct proceeded from motives of self-defence 
under an apprehension that they themselves might like¬ 
wise be laid under unwarrantable contributions. 1 ’ The 
Court of Directors, in consequence, gave their commands, 
that if, upon inquiry, it should appear that tho Princesses 
had not been guilty of the practices of which Mr. Hastings 
accused them, their estates should bo restored ; and an 
asylum offered them within the Company’s territory. In 
obedience to this injunction, it was moved by Mr. Stables, 
a member of the Supreme Council, that tho inquiry should 
bo instituted. 

The conduct pursued by the Governor-General i.s tho 
next object of regard. He set himself in opposition to tho 
inquiry ; and, having a majority of tho. Council on his side, 
he prevented it. Tho reasoua by which he supported his 
opposition were as follows. He asserted, “that the rea¬ 
sons of the Court of Directors, if transmitted with the 
orders for the inquiry, will prove, in effect, an order for 
collecting evidence to the justification and acquit tal of the 
Begums, and not for tho investigation of the truth of the 
charges which have been preferred against them.” Here 

1 Jarirs and estates arc li re confon led, although t^o very different 
thin * ; ti c* Mogums Ind no estates, find every principle ut' • " d goycniu eni 
deraann»>d the resumption of grants held uj o the ondltion of military sor- 
vu win eh <»nly furnished a prt o:;t fur levying armed f llowers, and u means 
of defying the authority of the str.e.— W. 
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BOOK V. the insinuation is, that whenever, in India, the views of 
chap. viii. government are known, all evidence tendered will be sure 

*- to coincide with those views. The Governor-General 

1782. ought to have reflected, that, if this be true, all the evi¬ 
dence which he produced against the Begums, Clieyte Sing, 
or any of the other parties, whom he pretended to punish 
under the colour of guilt, if in other respects less devoid of 
the essentials of proof than it really was, ought to be 
counted for nothing. Besides, it was neither necessary 
nor did the author of the proposal require, that “ the rea- 
sons” of the Court of Directors should be transmitted 
with the order for inquiry. Mr. Hastings, in a further 
Minute asserted, that the inquiry would be fraught with 
u evils greater than any which exist in the consequences 
which have already taken place, and which time has 
almost obliterated.” “ If,’” said he, “ I am rightly in¬ 
formed, the Nabob Vizir and the Begums are on terms of 
mutual good will, it would ill become this government to 
interpose its influence, by any act which might tend to 
revive their animosities, and a very slight occasion would 
bo sufficient to effect it. They will instantly take Are on 
such a declaration, proclaim the judgment of the Court in 
their favour, domand a reparation of the acts, which they 
will construe wrong, with such a sentence warranting that 
construction, and either accept the invitation (to reside 
under the protection of the Company), to the proclaimed 
scandal of the Nabob Vizir, which will not add to the 
credit of our government, or remain in his dominions, but 
not under his authority, to add to his vexations and the 
disorders of the country, by continual intrigues and sedi¬ 
tions. Enough already exists to affect his peace, and the 
quiet of hi s people. If we cannot heal, let us not inflame 
the wounds which have been inflicted.” He added, w If 
the Begums think themselves aggrieved to such a degree 
as to justify them in an appeal to a foreign jurisdiction ; 
to appeal to it against a man standing in tiio relation of 
eon and grandson to them; to appeal to the justice of 
those who have been the abettors and instruments of their 
imputed wrongs; let us at least permit them to be the 
judges of their own feelings, and prefer their complaints, 
before we offer to redress them. They will not need to be 
prompted. I hope I shall not depart from the simplicity 
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of official language, in saying, the Majesty of Justice ought 
to be approached with solicitation, not descend to provoke 
or invite it, mucli less to debase itself by the suggestion 
of wrongs, and the promise of redress, with the denunci¬ 
ation of punishments, before trial, and even before accusa¬ 
tion.” If nothing remains to stain the reputation of Mr. 
Hastings, but the principles avowed in this singular plead¬ 
ing, his character, among the friends of justice, would be 
sufficiently determined. 

Although the commands of the Court of Directors, re¬ 
specting reparation to the Begums, were strengthened by 
a formal application from the Vizir, “requesting” (such 
are the words of Mr. Hastings, introducing the subject to 
the Board) “that he might be permitted to restore, to his 
grandmother and other relations, the jaghires which were 
taken from them the beginning of last year,” the authority 
of tho Governor-General was sufficient to prevent, at 
the present time, tho adoption of any measure in their 
favour. 1 

Notwithstanding the severities practised upon the family 
of the Vizir, and the usurpation of his authority by Mr. 
Middleton, who even issued warrants upon his own autho¬ 
rity for the resumption of the jaghiras, Air. Middleton was 
dismissed for want of rigour in pressing tho demands of 
the English government ; and Mr. Bristow was appointed, 
under the implied as well as declared expectation, that he 
would supply what had been remiss in the conduct of his 
predecessor. Nur was this alL He was furnished with a 
Bet of instructions, from the hand of tho Governor-General, 
bearing date tho 23rd of October, 1782. In these instruc¬ 
tions, in which he was particularly referred to the injunc¬ 
tions which Mr. Middleton had previously received, four 
objects were principally pointed out to his attention: 1st. 

“ To limit, and separate the personal disbursements of the 
Vizir from the public accounts ; 2ndly, To reform the mili¬ 
tary establishment, reducing the troops to oue uniform 
corps, and to the form, if possible, most useful to the 
Company, that of cavalry; controlling even the appoint¬ 
ment of officers, nay, “ peremptorily opposing it ” as often 
as the Vizir should persist in a choice which to the Resi- 

1 See the Fourth Article of Char ' \ and Mr Hastings’ Answer, with the 
Uaper > priuted by the liouio of Commons, in I7Sd. 
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BOOK V. dent should appear objectionable ; 3rdly, To control, or 
chap. viii. rather to exercise, the power of appointing Aumils and 

. . . collectors in the revenue department, it being reserved to 

the Nabob’s ministers to appoint them, with the concm- 
rence of the Resident; 4thly, To endeavour to reform the 
disgraceful state of the administration of justice. 

The grand object of the English government was, to ob¬ 
tain from the Nabob the payment of the sums for which 
they had induced him to become bound. But such were 
the disorders of his administration, and such the eflccts 
of those disorders upon the population and produce of the 
country, that without great reforms this payment seemed 
impracticable, and without the victual assumption of the 
powers of government into better hands than those of the 
Vjzir and his agents, all reform was an object of despair. 
The government, accordingly, had been converted into a 
government of Englishmen, in fact; conducted by the in¬ 
strumentality of the Vizir and his agents, and under the 
forms of their authority. Of this, the points of instruc¬ 
tion to Mr. Middleton, described above, are more than ade¬ 
quate proof. 

In the administration of the Nabob, the principal organ 
went by the name of the Minister. The person raised to 
this office by the influence of the Governor-General was 
Hyder Beg Khan. The character and situation of this 
person, as described by Mr. Hastings himself, require to 
be noticed. In his instructions to Mr. Bristow, in October, 
1782, he says : “Immediately on your arrival, sound the 
disposition of Hyder Beg Khan. His conduct has, for 
some time past, been highly rcproachable. Till within 
these three months he possessed, without control, both 
the unparticipated and entire administration, with all the 
powers annexed to that government; the Nabob being, 
as lie over must be in the hands of some person, a rnero 
cipher in his.” To so great a degree did Mr. Hastings re¬ 
present the Vizir as being the mere tool of the minister, 
that he treated the very letters of the Vizir a a literally 
the let lei's of the minister ; and spoke of him and of 
them in the following terms : “ He has dared to use both 
the Nabob’s name and even his seal affixed to letters, either 


dictated to the Nabob, or written from him without his 
knowledge.” He then proceeded to state the necessity, 
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that this man, in whose hands the Vizir was a tool, should BOOK V. 
he merely a tool in the hands of the English Resident ; in chap. viti. 
other words, that the English Resident should wield sub- 
stantially the powers of government. “ I cannot omit, 
said he, “ to repeat the sentiments which I expressed m 
the verbal instructions which I gave you at your departure, 
that there can be no medium in the relation between the 
Resident and the minister, but either the Resident must 
he the slave and vassal of the minister, or the minister at 
the absolute devotion of the Resident/’ He then describes 
him as the mere creature of the English government 
“He exists,” said the Governor-General, “by his depend¬ 
ence on the influence of our government; and ii he will 
submit to hold his office on such conditions as I require, 

I would prefer him to any other. At the same time, it U ill 
be necessary to declare to him, in the plainest terms, the 
footing and conditions on which he shall bo permitted to 
retain his place, with the alternative of dismission, and a 
scrutiny into his past conduct, if lie refuses. Theso con¬ 
ditions aro described as follows : * In the first place 1 will 
not receive from the Nabob, as his, letters dictated by the 
spirit of opposition—but shall consider every such attempt 
as his minister’s and as an insult on our government. Iu 
the second place, I shall expect that nothing is done, in 
his official character, but with your knowledge and parti¬ 
cipation ; at the same time the first share ol the respon¬ 
sibility will rest with you : tho other conditions will fol¬ 
low distinctly in their places, because I consider von os 
responsible for them.” The responsibility implies tlic 
power ; therefore the power was to exist in the Result it ; 
and any opposition, so much as by letter, that is, by com¬ 
plaint, was to he considered as an insult on the English 

8 To the Minister, Hyder Beg, Mr. Hastings himself wrote 
in the following terms. “ In answer to my lettei Baja Gobi net 
ltam roceived a perwanna from the Is awnb, con auun;, 
complaints and reproaches at my interference m Ins atoau 
and hiB unwillingness to receive any agent from nie. u ^ 
sentiments, and these expressions, are neither consonan 
to the benevolence of the Nawabs teixq ei, i-or o v 0 

friendship which, i know, 3 i ijn?^ 

dictated for other purposes, known to yoursell only, they 
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BOOK Y. are your sentiments, and your expressions ; and not the 
chap. viii. Nawab’s. But my astonishment at the other parts of tho 

-per wanna is not to be expressed ; for it declares all I had 

1782. gaid respecting the disordered state of the Nawab’s govern¬ 
ment to be entirely false. Either these affirmations were 
dictated by the Nawab ; or written without his know¬ 
ledge. If they were dictated by the Nawab, they were 
such as would not admit of a reply from me, in an imme¬ 
diate address to himself; because I must have told him 
that he was deceived, and kept in utter ignorance of his 
own affairs, at the same time that the whole world, except 
himself, saw the condition they were in, and the destruc¬ 
tion that was hanging over hint. If the letter was written 
in the Nawab’s name, but without his knowledge, what 
must have been your opinion of me, that could induce 
you to attempt so gross a deception upon my understand¬ 
ing ? In either case, your conduct is without excuse. Its 
object I plainly see. By the authority of the Nawab Vizir 
you mean your own. YvTien you make the Nawab to com¬ 
plain of tho usurpation upon -that authority, and to assort 
his right to the uncontrolled exercise of it, the plain in¬ 
terpretation of this is, that you yourself lay claim to the 
usurpation of his authority, and to the uncontrolled exer¬ 
cise of it. And how has it been exercised ? I shall not 
repeat particulars, having already written to you fully 
upon them—and the subject is unpleasant. But I must 
tell you that such is their notoriety, that the report of 
them is echoed to me from all parts of Hiudostan and the 
Deccan ; and the most alarming apprehensions are ex¬ 
pressed by my agents, employed in the remote affairs of 
this government, lest they should attract the hostilities of 
other powers.” 1 —Such, at the end of October, 1782, wa- 9 
the opinion declared by Mr. Hastings of the condition in 
which the government of Oudo was kept in the hands of 
the Nabob and his Minister. 

In pointing out to Mr. Bristow the establishment of new 
offices, for the business of tho revenues, for reform in the 
administration of justice, for the appointment of new ad¬ 
ministrators, and the coercion of rebellious Zemindars; as 
part of the objects, on the accomplishment of winch, for 

’ Uovcnior-Uencr.il to Hytk r Be# KIian,<laic(120th Octo 1 .r, 17 h 2. Minutes, 
ut snpra, p. “97. 
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the reform in the disorders in the Nabob’s government, 
the desire 3 of the Governor-General were fixed ; absolute 
performance was exacted at the hands of the Resident^ 
without any other limitation to the exercise of his power, 
than what the rules of prudence, and u every ostensible 
and external mark of respect to the Nabob,” might re- 
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When the Resident had as yet been but a few months 
in office, a letter was written by the Vizir, dated the 28th 
of March, 1783, arrived, complaining, in the most bitter 
terms, of the assumption of his authority by the Resident. 
Instead of treating it, according to the terms of his paper 
of instructions, as the lotter, " not of the Vizir, but of the 
Minister, and as an insult on the English government,” 
the Governor-General received it with profound respect ; 
and, on the 21st of April, presented it, with the documents 
by which it was attended, to the Council, as a matter de¬ 
serving their most serious regard. From the delicacy of 
the relation, in which, on account of former oppositions, 
he stood to Mr. Bristow, he professed a desire to bo guided 
in his sentiments, on this occasion, by the sentiments of 
the Board. On the 19th of May, consultation upon the 
subject took place, when the reserve of the Governor- 
General disappeared. Ho declared, that “ the facts, as 
stated in the Nabob’s complaints, were usurpations of the 
authority, and even of the sovereignty, of the Nabob 

.nlar, he d that 

ins instructions to Mr. Bristow did not authorize any 
usurpation of that authority or sovereignty. Ami ho 
proposed, even before Mr. Bristow should be heard in his 
defence, that certain proceedings of his, the objt ots of the 
Vizir’s complaint, should be immediately revoked. The 
Council, however, rejected this proposition; and only so 
far concurred with the Governor-General, as to send Mr. 
Bristow a copy of the papers, and require his defence. 
The tone of the Governor-General, upon this, rose very 
high. “ The Governor-General,” such were the terms ol 
Ids minute, "desires it to be recorded, that he protests 
against the resolution of the Board, and will assign Ins 
reasons at largo hereafter” What follows is still more 
remarkable. As if he had penned the instructions by his 
solo authority, and as if upon that authority alone their 
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BOOK V. validity rested, lie declared them no longer of any force. 
chap. viii. The minute goes on: “He (the Governor-General) also 

- desires, that as the instructions given by him to Mr 

1783. Bristow have no longer any force, and as he solemnly dis¬ 
avows their authority, under any construction, for Mr. 
Bristow to exercise any control over the Nabob Vizir, or 
participation in the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions, 
the Board will be pleased to cause such new instructions 
to be drawn out, and transmitted to Mr. Bristow, as they 
shall think proper.” If the whole extent is admitted, of 
the exaggerating language of Mr. Hastings and the Nabob, 
which nevertheless very far exceeded the facts, the whole 
of his paper of instructions not only authorized, but com¬ 
manded, a compile to control over the Nabob Vizir, and not 
a participation on^y in the sovereignty, but the substantial 
exercise of the whole. 1 

On the 24th of July, Mr. Hastings complained to the 
Board, that Mr. Bristow had been guilty of disrespect to 
the Board, in not transmitting his defence; and on this 
occasion could not forbear alluding to an offence, which he 
appears never to have surmised without a purpose of 
punishment: “ Perhaps,” said he, “ Mr. Bristow may wish 
to avail himself of the principle, which forbids that any 
man should be condemned unheard, to’ withhold his de¬ 
fence until he shall have exceeded the period which has 
been so repeatedly portended, for the close of the present 
government.” On the 28th of the same month, he moved, 
“That Mr. Bristow, for disrespect to the Board, and diso¬ 
bedience of the written orders to him by tho Board, on 
the 29th of May, be removed and recalled from his station 
and office at Lucknow” Yet Mr. Hastings had before 
him a letter of Mr. Bristow, dated on the 23rd of June, in 
the following words: “ Since I had last the honour to 
address you, I have been confined to xny room by indispo¬ 
sition. I am now somewhat recovered, and shall not fail 
to expedite my reply to your commands of the 22th ult., 


1 It is memorable, that there is actually in bis P-»- ‘cr of Instructions tlic 
following : “From the nature oi t-ur connexion with the government 

of Oiide. from tin? Nabob's Incapacity, and the necessity which -will for ever 
exist (while we lm.e the claim of a subsidy upon the resources ofh is oounrr}), 
of exert ishig an iutlut! <?, end ft :qnently substituting it entirely in the phue 
of an n . v. rd and constitutional autli rity in the administration or his ^ovcni- 
tnent,** See. 




W MEASURES RELATIVES TO THE VIZIR. 

ich I have on this account b£en compelled to postpone.’’ 
The Board refused to acquiesce iii the precipitate condem¬ 
nation recommended to them by their President; and 
soon after, the letter of Mr. Bristow, dated on the 30th 
daj- of July, arrived. The Resident either absolutely de¬ 
nied the facts which were asserted in the complaints of 
the Vizir, or represented the actions with which he was 
charged, as actions to the performance of which he was, by 
the tenor of his instructions, compelled, actions absolutely 
necessary to accomplish the ends which the English 
government had in view, actions attended with beneficial 
effects, and performed with all the delicacy possible to¬ 
wards the Vizir. The complaints he represented as flow¬ 
ing solely from the Minister, to whose interests all reform 
was averse, who had opposed it in every instance, with all 
the power of eastern subtlety, with all the power of a 
despotic influence tyrannically exercised over the helpless 
Vizir, and with all the effect which could be given to this 
power by a bold upon the ear of the Governor-General. 
On hearing this defence, the Council-General, with the 
exception of Mr. Hastings, the accuser, unanimously de¬ 
clared, that no misconduct on the part of Mr. Bristow had 
been proved; and, by their decision, pronounced a heavy 
condemnation of their chief. Nothing seems better sup¬ 
ported, than the opinion which the minute of Mr. Mac- 
pherson expressed, “That Air. Bristow has fully refuted 
the accusations advanced against him ; and that, if they 
bad in some degree been established, they would lie more 
against the Board than against Mr. Bristow, who continu¬ 
ally advised them of his endeavours to carry their instruc¬ 
tions into effect.” 

The Governor-General N meditated an important change 
in the relations between, the Nabob of Glide and lno 
English government. lie moved, that in conformity with 
the proposal of the Vizir, and of his Minister, the English 
residency should be withdrawn, and the joint security of 
the Nabob and the Minister taken for the discharge of the 
obligations which the Company held upon the government 
of OMo. In the instructions, to which reference bus so 
frequently beon made, of Hastings to Bristow, “ The Na¬ 
bob,” it Was said, “has repeatedly and bitterly complained 
of the ;ndignity which he sutlers in his authority, by the 
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V. usurpation of the Company’s residents ; and has repeat- 
iii. edly demanded, that whenever the Company’s balance 
— shall be completely discharged, he may be free from this 
vexation, that he may be permitted to pay the subsidy in 
ready money ; and that the assignments which have been 
granted to satisfy that demand may be restored him.” 
The quarter from which this proposition proceeded, Mr. 
Hastings at the same time declared, was no secret to him. 
It x^roceeded, he said, from Hyder Beg Khan. lie added, 
“ It may not, however, be amiss to talk with the Minister 
on this subject ; to let him know that it is well under¬ 
stood to be a demand for substituting his authority in the 
place of the Company’s, and to invest him with the 
sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions.” These words are 
pregnant with meaning. In the first place they declare, 
that the authority exercised by the Company, embraced 
the sovereignty of the Vizir’s dominions, though, for the 
sake of criminating Mr. Bristow, he could erect every 
interference in that sovereignty into an act of guilt ; and 
secondly, they declare, that to withdraw the English resi¬ 
dency from Oude, was to deliver over the Vizir and his 
sovereignty into the hands of Hyder Beg, whose character 
he painted in the blackest colours. Yet, at the very 
moment when he was proposing to offer up this sacrifice 
of the "V izir and his sovereignty to the cupidity and 
tyranny of Hyder Beg Khan, lie was not restrained from 
the glaring hypocrisy of expressing a deep concern for 
the indignity which he pretended the Vizir had sus¬ 
tained, by the part which the English Resident had acted, 
in endeavouring to reform his government, and check 
the malversations of the Minister by whom he was op¬ 
pressed. 

At the very time, however, of penning his instructions, 
Mr. Hastings stated that he had an inclination to the 
present measure. “ I confess,” says he, " that I did myself 
give encouragement to this proposition ; knowing at the 
same time the quarter from which it came, I mean from 
Hyder Beg Khan ; but -willing to exouorate this govern¬ 
ment from the trouble and responsibility, and the Com¬ 
pany from the disgrace, of whatever might attend the 
administration of the Nabob’s government. I thought, 
too that it presented a sure proax^ect of the regular pay-* 
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RESIDENCY WITHDRAWN FROM OUDE. 

ment of the current demands, by the penalty which would 
attend the failure, in the resumption of the former system 
of assignments, and in tho personal claims which it would 
lay on the Minister. But his misconduct has since mani¬ 
fested itself in so many particular instances—besides tho 
universal disorder of the country ; and this is so alarming 
in its effects to our government, that I shall hesitate, 
until I have the surest and most satisfactory grounds, to 
recommend an acquiescence in such a measure.'* What 
change there was in the grounds, except for the worse, in 
tho few months between tho time when this was written, 
and the dato of his motion, does not appear. Another 
point is also remarkable. In the conversation which the 
Governor-General recommended to the Residont to hold 


with the Minister on this subject, he desired him to ask, 
provided tho sovereignty of tho Vizir’s dominions, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of his proposition, were transferred to 
him, “ Whether, in the event of his involving our govern¬ 
ment in a new scheme of hostilities, by those which his 
inai-administration may produce, whether internally or by 
invasion in that country, he shall think himself in justice 
exempt from the personal vengeance which we may be 
disposed to exact from him.” 

In the first letter of complaint, which was reoeived from 
tho Vizir against Mr. Bristow, the proposition for the re¬ 
moval of the residency, and the appointment of Hyder 
Beg Khan to the entire manage 

reuowed ; and Mr. Stables, in his Minute in Council on 
the 19th of May, 1783, declares, that this w^as tho u great 
object which the minister, and” (the cipher in his bands) 
“ hi* master, had in view, in preferring their complaints 
against tho Resident.” Mr. Stables added, “ In justice and 
candour to the Nawab Vizir and his minister, I think the 
Board ought explicitly to declare that they cannot, on any 
account, comply with tho Vizirs request, to grant him 
discretional powers over his country, while such heavy 
debts remain duo to the Company.” In the debate, too, 
in Council, of the 31st of July, after the proposition was 
formally mos T ed by the Governor-General, it met with the 
opposition of all the other members of the Board. The 
tone of the Governor-General, however, after the opposi¬ 
tion has lasted for a little time, grew so high, as to intiiai- 
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BOOH V. date liis colleagues ; threatening them with the inconve- 
ciiap. viii. niences of a divided administration, and the loss of his 

-- authority in the difficulties which attended the govern- 

1783. ment of Oudc. They were, therefore, induced to offer, on 
the 31st of December, to acquiesce in his proposal, pro¬ 
vided he would take the whole responsibility of the mea¬ 
sure upon himself. This, however, was a load whiph the 
Governor-General declined. It was afterwards explained, 
that responsibility with his fortune, or a pecuniary respon¬ 
sibility, was not understood. Responsibility, thus limited, 
which in fact was no responsibility at all, leaving nothing 
to be affected but his reputation, which it was impossible 
to exempt, he had no objection to undergo. On the 31st 
of December, it was determined, that the residency should 
be withdrawn ; on receiving the security of creditable 
bankers for the balance which the Nabob owed to the 
Company, and for the accruing demands of the current 
year. 

Many grounds of suspicion are laid in this transaction. 
From one remarkable fact, they derive the greatest cor¬ 
roboration. There is great reason to believe, that tho 
letters which were written in the name of the Nabob, 
complaining of Bristow, were in fact suborned by the 
Governor-General, written in consequence of instructions, 
that is, commands secretly conveyed. 

When Mr. Bristow was removed, just before the first 
journey of the Governor-General towards Oude, the re¬ 
moval was in like manner preceded by violent complaints 
from tho Nabob. These complaints were suborned. Mr. 
Hastings himself, when proposing the return of Mr. Bris¬ 
tow in 1782, informs the Nabob’s Vakeel, that u Ilis High¬ 
ness,” meaning the Nabob, “ bad been well pleased with 
Mr. Bristow, and that he knew what the Nabob had 
written formerly was at the instigation of Mr. Mid¬ 
dleton.” 1 The instigation of Mr. Middleton was tho 
instigation of Mr, Hastings. 

Besides, it is in evidence, that this was not a singular 
case. It was the ordinary mode of procedure, established 
between Mr. Hastings and tho Nabob. There was, it ap- 


i Extractor an Arzcc, written (27th Aupnst, 17*2) from Raja Gobind Ram to 
tho Vizir iiy the Govenior-Gei.. ral’a direction*, ftiiuuici of Evidence, ut 
fcupru, p. 796. 
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a regular concert-, that the Nabob should never 
write a public letter respecting the residents or their 
proceedings, till he had first learned privately what Mr. 
Hastings wished that he should express, and that he then 
wrote accordingly. This appeared most fully, after the 
departure of Mr. Hastings, when the Nabob proposed to 
carry on the same practice with his successor. In a letter 
received on the 21st of April, 1785, “ I desire,” says the 
Vizir, “nothing but your satisfaction: and hope that such 
orders as relate to the friendship between the Company 
and mo, and as may be your pleasure, may be written in 
your private letters to me through Major Palmer, in your 
letters to the Major, that he may, in obedience to your 
orders, properly explain them to me, and whatever may 
bn settled ho may first, in secret, inform you of it, and 
afterwards I may write to you, having learnt your pleasure 
—in this way, the secrets will be known to your mind 
alone, and the advice upon all the concerns will be given 
in a proper manner. The same thing is still more clearly 
expressed by the minister Hyder Beg Khan, on the same 
occasion. “I hope that such orders and commands as 
relate to the friendship between his Highness’s and the 
Company’s governments, and to your will, may be sent 
through Major Palmer in your own private letters, or in 
your letters to the Major, who is appointed from you at 
the presence of his Highness, that, in obedience to your 
orders, he may properly explain your commands, and what¬ 
ever affair may be settled, he may first secretly inform you 
of it, and afterwards his Highness may, conformably t hereto, 
write an answer, and I also may represent it. By this 
system, your pleasure will always be fully made known to 
his Highness, and his Highness and I will execute 
whateve°r mav bo your orders, without deviating a hair’s 
breadth.” When it was the intention of Mr. Hastings 
that Mr. Bristow, who had been withdrawn upon com¬ 
plaints, which, without any dislike to Mr. Bristow, the 
Nabob, through Middleton, had been instructed to prefer, 
that obedient sovereign was instructed to make an appli¬ 
cation of a very different description. “The Governor,” 
said the Nabob’s Vakeel in the Avzee already quoted, 
“ directed me to forward to the presence, that it w is his 
wish, that your Highness would write a letter to him ; and, 
VOL. iv. A A 
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BOOK V. as from yourself, request of him that Mr. Bristow may be 
chap. viii. appointed to Lucknow.” In his answer to the Vakeel the 
—7**;— Nabob curiously says, “ As to the wishes of Mr. Hastings, 
that I should write for him to send Mr. John Bristow, it 
would have been proper and necessary, for you, privately 
to have understood what were Mr. Hastings’ real inten¬ 
tions ; whether the choice of sending Mr. John Bristow 
was his own desire ; or, whether it was in compliance with 
Mr. Macpherson’s—that I might then have written con¬ 
formably thereto.—Writings are now sent to you for both 
cases. Having privately understood the wishes of Mr. 

Hastings, deliver whichever of the writings lie shall order 
you. ,, 1 After all this, and after the threats of Mr. Hast¬ 
ings against all letters from the Nabob wdiich he might 
dislike, the meaning of the letters complaining of Bristow 
cannot be misunderstood. It was a shrewd surmise of the 
Nabob, respecting Macpherson : who had become recently 
a Member of the Supreme Council, and whose support Mr. 
Hastings might require. The accusations, which the Go¬ 
vernor-General afterwards aimed at Mr. Macpherson for 
supporting Bristow, fall in, at least, writli the conjecture. 

Tho cause which prompted so violent a desire for his 
recall is involved in comparative mystery. We can trace 
a kind of analogy. As the preceding removal of Mr. 
Bristow was immediately followed by the first visit of the 
Governor-General to the Nabob ; so the present removal 
was immediately followod by another. This, undoubtedly, 
proves nothing against Mr. Hastings : but if there be any 
other grounds for suspicion, this tends to confirm them. 
If these visits were intended for any unjustifiable trans¬ 
actions between the Governor and Nabob, the removal of 
a witness, whose com pi i ant e could not bo depended upon, 
was just the proceeding which, in such circumstances, 
every man would adopt. 2 

Before tho removal of the residency was finally settled, 
the Governor-General had represented, that a groat de¬ 
mand existed for hie presence in Oude, to aid in settling 

1 Minute* of Evidence, at supra, p.798, 799, 796. 

* J This drum <if the conflicting opinions <>f the ( >>uiu - il, antiI of tli- 1 .machinery 
by which Hastings maintained a neoestarv control <*vcr the ' mr. nia minister, 
ami The I’-rithii li shh-nt, is x\c«v«ly matter f«>r hi tovy, c l*' iiillv when the 
object of the v/hole proves to t*o the iiwlkation of a very vague micrchcc, 
uiifavouroMe to the private integrity of Jlasting**— W. 
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OND JOURNEY TO THE UPPER PROVINCES. 



the disorders of the country, and in making such arrange- BOOK V. 
ments as would enable the Vizir to fulfil his engagements, chap. vm. 

His journey was opposed by the other Members of the- 

Board. Upon it, however, for some reason or other, the H84. 
Governor-General had set his heart. A letter was pro¬ 
cured from Major Palmer, representing the state of the 
country as alarming, and urgently requiring the immediate 
presence of Mr. Hastings; with other letters from the 
Vizir, and his minister, earnestly requesting to see the 
Governor-General at Lucknow. The consent of a majority 
of the Couucil was at last obtained ; and Mr. Hastings was 
" authorized to proceed to Lucknow, invested with all the 
powers of the Board, to regulate and determine the affairs 
Loth internal and external of the state, and for that pur¬ 
pose to command even the military resources of the Eng¬ 
lish government without control. The proposition of the 
Governor-General was introduced on the 20th of January, 

1784 ; the consultation was closed, and the authority of 
the Board conferred on the lGth of February ; and on the 
following day, the 17th, the journey of the Governor- 
General began. 

In proceeding to Lucknow, he passed through the pro¬ 
vince of Benares, which, in the time of Che^te Sing and 
his father manifested so great a degree of prosperity; and, 
there, witnessed the effects of bis late proceedings. The % 
first deputy whom ho had appointed for the Raja was 
dismissed for the offence of not making up his payments v 
to the exacted amount. The second, as might well be 
expected, acted upon the a avowed principle that the 
sum fixed for the revenue must bo collected." The con¬ 
sequence was, that the population was plunged into 
misery; and desolation pervaded the country. u From 
the confines of Buxar,” says Mr. Hastings, “to Benares, 

I was followed and fatigued by the clamours of the dis¬ 
contented inhabitants. The distresses which were pro¬ 
duced by he long-continued drought unavoidably tended 
to hei -*ieii the general discontent. \et, I have reason 
to fear^ that the cause existed principally, in a defective, 
if not a corrupt and oppressive administration.” *' I am 
sorry to add, that from Buxar to the opposite boundary, 

I have seen nothing but traces of complete devastation 
in every village.” u I cannot help remarking, that except 
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the city of Benares, the province is in effect without a 
government. The administration of the province is mis¬ 
conducted, and the people oppressed ; trade discouraged, 
and the revenue in danger of a rapid decline from tho 
violent appropriation of its means.” 1 It is remarkable, 
how few of the political arrangements of Mr. Hastings 
produced the effects which he expected from them ; and 
how much his administration consisted in a perpetual 
change of ill-concerted measures. The arrangements for 
the government of Benares were his own ; and for the 
effect of them he was responsible; but he enjoyed a 
happy faculty of laying the blame at any door rather 
than his own. He ascribed the existing evils to the 
deputy solely ; and with the approbation of the Council 
removed him. The predecessor of that deputy, who trans¬ 
gressed in nothing but the extent of his exactions, met 
with a severer fate. To procure some redress of his 
grievances, he had even repaired in person to Calcutta, 
where, so far from receiving any attention, he received 
two peremptory orders from the Supreme Council to quit 
the city and return. Nor was this all. Upon the arrival 
of Mr. Hastings at Benares, he ordered him into prison 
again ; aft-, i which his vexations and hardships soon put 
a period to his life. His poverty was real and ho died 
insolvent. 

The Governor-General arrived at Lucknow on the 27th 
of March. Ho had some success in obtaining money from 
the minister into whose hands the government was trans¬ 
ferred. In order still more to disburden the revenues 
of the Vizir, he agreed to withdraw the English detach¬ 
ment commanded by Colonel Sir John Cumming, which 
still was stationed on the frontiers of Oude at the Nabob’s 
expense *, and agreed for this reason, “ That the Company 
wrould gain nothing by its continuance, since the Nabob 
had not the means of defraying the expense ; and whether 
it remains,” he added, “on account of the Company, or be 
continued to swell the Nabob’s with an accumulating debt 
which he cannot pay, its effects on the Company’s funds 
will prove the same, while it holds out a deception to tho 
public.” Mr. Hastings had eluded inquiry into the truth of 

1 Letter from the Go?crnor-Cter.<Tal to the Council Board, dated Lucknow, 
2nd of April, 1784. 
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EEDINGS OF HASTINGS AT LUCKNOW. 

o allegations on which the confiscation of the estates 
and treasures of the Begums, and others, had been ordered; 
and the commands of the Court of Directors had till this 
time remained without effect. The time, however, was now 
come, when at least a partial obedience was $eemed 
expedient; and Mr. Hastings reported to the Board, that 
the jaghires of the Begums, and of the Nabob Salar Jung, 
the uncle of the Vizir, had been “ restored, conformably 
to the Company’s order, and more so to the inclinations 
the Nabob Vizir, who went to Fyzabad for the express 
purpose of making a respectful tender of them in person 
to the Begums.” The restoration, however, tardy as it 
was, fell greatly short of completeness ; for Mr. Hastings 
reported that the personages in question, had made a 
voluntary concession of a large portion of their respective 
shares.” The Governor-General was now so far from 
expressing any apprehensions of disorder from the pos¬ 
session of jaghires by the Princesses and other principal 
persons of the Nabob’s family, that he declared his ex¬ 
pectation of their influence in supporting the arrange¬ 
ments w’hich had taken place with the Vizir. 1 

The Governor-General departed from Lucknow on the 
27th of August. He arrived at the Presidency on the 
4th of November, resumed his seat at the Council Board 
on the 11th, and on the 22nd reminded the Directors of 
his request, addressed to them on the 20th of March, in 
the year 1783, to nominate his successor. Ho now began 
to prepare for his departure. On the 8th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1785, he resigned his office, and embarked for 
England. 3 

In India, the trno test of the government, as affecting 
the interest of the English nation, is found in its financial 
results. Iu 1772, when the administration of Mr. Host¬ 
ings began, the net revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
which, being the principal branch of receipt, will suffice 
for that general conception which is all I can attempt 

* Letters from the Governor-General to th« Council Heard, dat< 1 arc s 
20th September. 1784 
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to convey, were 2,373,650 /.; the civil and military charges 
of the government of Bengal were 1,705,279/.; difference 
668,371/. : the whole of the bond and other debts in India 
were 1,850,166/.; and the debt in England, including 
capital stock, and the sums due to the annuitants, were 
12,850,166/. In 1785, the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, including the new revenue of Benares, and the 
subsidies from Oude, amounted to 5,315,197/.; the charges, 
deducting Clive’s jaghire, 30,000/. per annum, which ceased 
in 1784, one-half of the allowance to the Nabob of Bengal, 
and the tribute to the Mogul, amounted to 4,312,519/. ; 
the difference, 1,002,678/., is an improvement upon the 
year 1772, of 334,307/.; but, on the other hand, the debt 
in 1786, when the whole of the arrears of Mr. Hastings’ 
administration were brought to account, was raised to 
15,443,349 /. in England; and in India, including China 
to 10,464,955/. ; a sum of 25.908,334 /. ; to which should 
be joined 1,240,000/., the sum which was yielded by the 
subscription at 155 per cent, of 600,000/. added this year 
to the capital stock. The administration of Mr. Hastings, 
therefore, added about twelve and a-half millions to the 
debt of the East India Company ; and the interest at 
five per cent, of this additional debt, is more tLan the 
amount of the additional revenue. 1 

Nor is this tho only unhappy result in the financial 
administration of Mr. Hastings. The net territorial reve¬ 
nues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, instead of increasing 
had actually declined. In the year ending the 1st of May, 
1772, they amounted to the sum of 2,126,766/., and in 
the year ending on the same day in 1785, to that of 
2,072,963/.* In Lord Cornwallis’s celebrated revenue let¬ 
ter, dated the 16th November, 1786, it is allowed, that 
the state of the accounts exhibits a debt in India of 
8,91,25,518 rupees, and assets valued at 5,81,24,567, with 

1 1 wr tT e?e nt itements see the accounts exhibited in the Fourth, Fifth, nnd 
Sixth Kc-perta of the Committee of Secrecy, in 1781; umt the accounts pre¬ 
sented to Parliament for the several years. Set- also Bru< o’s Plans lor lh Ubh 
India, p. 323,—M. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that cl urine: bis administration he had 
to provide, from the revenues under his management, for the whole charge 
of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, during most ruinous wars, f° r arma¬ 
ment* sent to their • .s and negotiations intended lor their 

1 defence of Bengal. The addition to the debt was as mode rata 

as pouid have been looked for under such extraordinary pressuro.—\Y . 

1 An account presented to the Uocso of Commons, March huth, 1780. See 
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a balance against the Company of 3,10,00,950. But Lord 
Cornwallis observes, that the amount of assets is so much 
made up for the sake of show, that is, a delusion, that it 
presents a result widely different from the truth; and 
that the balance between the debts, and such assets as 
are applicable to their extinction, would not, in his opinion, 
fall short of 7,50,00,000 rupess. “ Of this debt something 
more than a crore of rupees was subscribed for trans¬ 
ference to England, leaving a debt of about GJ crores, 
u nearly the whole of which, 5 ’ he says, u is running at an 
average rate of interest of 8| per cent, per annum. 5 ’ “ For 
the discharge of this,” his Lordship adds, “ your Bengal 


also the following statement of the Bengal Revenues, taken from the printe 
Minutes of Evidence on Mr. Hastings’ Trial, p. 1275. 


Years. 

Current net 
Collections. 

Balances 

collected. 

Total. 

Bengal 

charges 

Collection. 

1776—7 

187,15,865 

13,94,769 

201,10,634 

49,05,739 

1777—7 

170,49.710 

20,78,451 

191,28,161 

53,80,818 

1778—8 

173,95,871 

19,19,747 

193,15,618 

56,46,947 

1779-80 

180,21,226 

15,66,322 

195,87,548 

56,80,637 

Rupees. 

711,82,672 

69,59.2*9 

781.41,961 

216,13,14! 

1781—2 

189,55,004 

6,23,989 

105,78,993 

60,55.8G9 

1782 3 

188,21.855 

6.50,462 

194,75,317 

59,63,661 

1783-4 

181,93,492 

4.49,916 

186,13,408 

71.29,094 

1784—5 

176,0*,646 

8,91,701 

185,G0,318 

73,73,733 

Rupees. 

736,41,997 

26,IG,069 

762,58.060 

271.22,362 


Less in last four years... 

. 18.83,895 



Increase in last four years. 

55,09,221 

1777_go 

Total. 


580,31,327 


1731— 4 


576,97,718 


Less In last three years.. 

3,33.909 


1774—5 

195,69.610 

17,40,399 . 

213,10,009 


1775-6 

195,25.825 

12.18,176 

207,44.001 


1776—7 

187,13,865 

13,94.769 

201,10,634 



678,11,300 

43,53, U4 

621,64,644 


Total In 1781—4. 


676,97,718 


Less In last three years .. 


44,66,927 
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BOOK V. government alone can hereafter furnish a fund ; which 
chap. viii. (under the limitations in the estimate) is stated at a 
~ gross sum of about 46,00,000 current rupees per annum. 

1/85. And the ordinary expenses of your different settlements, 
allowing for the provision of an European investment, 
at present exceed their resources.” 1 That is to say; 
the revenue of the Indian government at the close of 
the administration of Mr. Hastings, was not equal to its 
ordinary expense. 

The incidents which had occurred under the Presidency 
of Madras, from the period of terminating the war with 


Another View of the Collections under the Bengal Government. 


Years. 

Current Col- 
| lections. 

Collected 

account 

Balances. 

Gross Col¬ 
lection. 

Charges 

Collection. 

Anr.nal 
Receipts into 
the Treasury. 

1772—3 

2,37,29,703 

18,18,226 

2,5G,17,989 

.41,66,970 

2,14,61,019 

1773-1 

•^,35,77.528 

18,05,528 

2,53,83,057 

13,02,59G 

2.10,80,460 

1774—5 

2,37.20.882 

17,40,399 

2,54,61,232 

41,51,272 

2.13,10.009 

1775—6 

2,40,33,206 

12,18,176 

2,55,51,472 

45,07,471 

2,10,44,001 

1776—7 

2,36,21,604 

13,94,769 

2,56,16.373 

49,05,739 

2,01.10,434 

1777—8 

2,24.30,527 

20,79,450 

2,45,09,978 

53,80,818 

1,91,29,160 

177*—9 

2,30,41,818 

19,19,747 

2,49.61,565 

56,45,946 

1,93,16,618 

1779-80 

2,37,01,863 

15,66 321 

2,47,68,1W 

56,80,937 

1,90,83,547 

1 -/ ‘ 0-H1 

2,28,82,691 

14,24,542 

2,41,07.233 

60.99 510 

1,80 ,"8.7*23 

17^1 -2 

2,56,10,873 

6,23,989 

2,62.34,863 

66,65,*69 

1,95,78,993 

17*2—3 

2.47,88,515 

6,50,161 

2,54,38,977 

59,63,660 

1,94,75,316 

1783 — 4 

2,53,22,585 

: 

2,57,72,201 

71,29,093 

; 1,86,43,107 


Mr. Stuarts Minute on the Revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Oris o, 
pf 9M—M Pr ntCd Kvidence Hastings’ Trial, Appendix, Art. vi. No. 157 


i ois .statement, it may be remarked, explains the preceding, and puts in a 
clearer light, the real nature of the financial operations of Hastings’admi¬ 
nistration. Ihe absolute collections of Bengal, Bahar, oral Orissa, had not 
declined, on the contrary, they had increnx?d. The total collections of 1772 
Wei** rupees 2.50.17.000; those of 1783, 2.57.72.000, -riving a surplus on tho 
latter of rupees 1.55,0*30. The former period too, it should be remembered, 
was the first year of the new settlement, under which farmers of the revenue 
bade against each other, and raised the amount to a height which proved rui- 
n<m-. The charges of collection had at the ^.:une time inert W, and theso 
being deducted from the collectors, left a dccrea upon the 4 ‘ net” collections. 
As observed by Mr. Jim phersott, the successor oi Hastings, thoi»e charges 
** might more properly In- called the Increasing expenses of our government, 

than the increased expenses of the collection -f the Revenue,” includlmr, lu 
liicfc, the charges of tin* JDewani and Foujdari Adauhit, or Civil ami criminal 
Courts, besides many other expenses only remotely collected with the business 
of collection. Miu. Kvid. 714,722—-904. 1 . udenev of fliu h charges 

to increase, and the difficulty of effectively control) in;; them* in seasons when 
the energies of the government are absorbed by great poetical interests, are 
so universally a part of the hi:*.- ry of all admit ivtrat!on~, in all cnuntrici , that 
the- • < fleet no particular disc redit on the government of Bastings.—W . 

1 i xtract from Revenue I-etter, printed by order of the iiousc of Commons, 
17*7. 
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HINATIONS AGAINST LORD MACARTNEY. 

Tippoo, till the time when Mr. Hastings surrendered his 
office, remain to be adduced. 

The situation of the Nabob of Arcot, as it had long 
been, so it continued to be, a source of uneasiness and of 
difficulty to the English rulers in the southern Presidency. 
The wretched government which that Nabob maintained, 
and which his want of talents, his want of virtue, and the 
disadvantages of his situation, disqualified him for im¬ 
proving, not only sunk the people into the deepest wretch¬ 
edness, but cut off the resources required for the defence 
°f the country. The impossibility, which the Presidents 
bad experienced, of obtaining, through his hands, the 
means which were necessary to provide for the security of 
the province ; or their connivance, from unworthy motives, 
at his unwillingness to provide them, had laid open the 
country to all the disasters, to which the weak and unpro¬ 
tected state in which it was found by Hyder Ali exposed 
it. When the war began, the strongest necessity existed 
tor rendering the resources of the country available to its 
defence. Supplies, in the highest degree defective, had 
been obtained from the Nabob ; nor was there any rational 
prospect of improvement. For the payment of particular 
debts, both to the Company and to individuals, it had been 
usual with him, according to the custom of Indian princes, 
to grant assignments on the revenues of particular dis¬ 
tricts ; and no inconsiderable portion of the wholo was 
under this disposition. As the exigency was peculiarly 
Violent, nothing less being immediately at stake than the 
existence, in the Carnatic, of both the Nabob and the 
E nglish, Lord Macartney regarded an extension of the 
same expedient, namely, an assignment of all his revenues, 
os the only feasible plan for meeting the present difficulties ; 
and compliance with it, as no unreasonable condition im¬ 
posed on the Nabob, seeing the proceeds were to be em¬ 
ployed for his own defence, and that it was impossible he 
could, if defended at all, be so well defended by any other 
means. Not without great difficulty the consent of the 
Nabob was obtained. It was an arrangement far from 
agreeable to that vanity and ambition, which formed a 
strong ingredient in his character. And there was no 
want of persons in his confidence who inflamed his dis- 
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^BOO^V'. content, and who excited him to employ every stratagem 
chap vui. to obtain the surrender of the power he had given away. 

It has already been observed, that the seat or durbar of 
the Nabob, who had taken up his residence at Madras, was 
one of the most corrupt and active scenes of intrigue that 
had ever been exhibited in India. The Nabob, who was 
totally incompetent to his own defence, was necessarily in 
a state of abject dependence upon the Company; but, 
receiving directly the revenues of the country, he endea¬ 
voured, as far as possible, by the application of money, to 
secure the gratification of his will. His policy was, to 
purchase friends among the English rulers ; and to excite 
opposition to those whose acquiescence ho failed in ac¬ 
quiring. The effects were mischievous, in a variety of 
ways. The servants of the Company were too frequently 
taught to look to the violation, rather than the perform¬ 
ance of the duties, as their most certain source of reward; 
and the business of the Presidency was in general dis¬ 
turbed by a violent spirit of division and counteraction. 
The mind of the Nabob was of that class of minds 


which must, by a kind of necessity, be always governed by 
somebody ; and in the imbecility of age, and of a consti¬ 
tution 'worn with indulgence, he now r leaned more abso¬ 
lutely on the accustomed support than at an earlier period 
of hi3 life. The persons who at this period had acquired 
the entire ascendancy over him were Ameer ul Omrah, his 
second son, and Paul Penfield. The former is described as 
excelling in all the arts of Eastern, the latter in all the 
arts of Western, villany. The passion of the former wa3 
power, the passion of the latter, money; and this much, 
at least, appears, that both pursued their ends with much 
ardour, w’ith great talents for intrigue, with great audacity, 
and not much of moral restraint. The immediate object 
of the former was to get bis elder brother disinherited, 
and to obtain the succession for himself. For this purpose 
the old Nabob, whose passions and those of his favourite 
were one, had employed all his arts to obtain from the 
Company an acknowledgment, that ho had the right of 
naming his successor, without regard to the established 
order of inheritance. With a view, by obtaining favour 
with the English, to pave the way to this and other de¬ 
sirable objects, the Ameer ul Ouirah bad acted the port of 
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& zealous instrument in obtaining tbo consent of his father BOOK V . 
to the assignment of the revenues. When lie found that chap. vm. 
Lord Macartney was as littlo subservient to his purposes, ( 

after this event as before, his disappointment and his 
enmity were equally strong. His endeavour was to render 
the assignment useless ; to annul, if possible, tlio trans¬ 
action. As he had his father’s mind compliant in all 
things, so he had it eager in the pursuit of an end, the 
hope of which served as a balm to the wound his pride 
had received, in ever relinquishing the management of tin 
revenues. In Benfield ho met with an able coadjutor. 

Benfield had been removed by Lord Macartney from some 
of the offices which he held as a servant of the Company. 

The liberalities and the views of the Nabob and his sou 
pointed out a path to fortune as well as revenge. 

The first expedient was, by practising on the renters, 
and other persons in charge of the revenues, to render 
unproductive the collections. Disordered and desolate as 
the country was, without a government, and ravaged by a 
destructive foe, the realising of any revenue was in itself 
a difficult task. Lord Macartney had appointed a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of some of the most trustworthy of the 
Company’s servants at tho Presidency, for conducting the 
business relative to the assigned revenues. I hoy speedily 
discovered that secret orders and suggestions, which coun¬ 
teracted all their proceedings, had been sent into the 
districts. The people had been taught to distrust the 
validity of the engagements formed with tho English 
government; and hence to practise all tho arts of delay 
and evasion. The greatest oppression was evidently exer¬ 
cised upon the unhappy cultivators: yet little could be 
obtained from the renters and collectors for the Company’s 
treasury : while large sums, it is affirmed, were privately 
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- knew what a frightful chaos his government was, to have 
ciiap. vin. any desire for the responsibility of so dangerous a trust. 

As soon as it was found that the ear of the Governor- 
General was open to representations against the Governor 
of Madras, it was a channel in which the Nabob and his 
instruments industriously plied. Lord Macartney was 
accused of not having abilities to render the assignment 
of the revenues productive ; of enhancing the disorders 
of the country ; and, above all, of practising the utmost 
cruelty and oppression towards the Nabob and his family. 
Letters of this import were not only sent at various times, 
in the N abob’s name, to Bengal; but one was written and 
transmitted to the British King. 

Sufficient encouragement having been received from the 
Governor-General, the Nabob ventured at last to solicit 


the restoration of his revenues, by the surrender of the 
assignment; and his former agents, Assam Khan, and 
Mr. Richard Sullivan, were sent on a second mission to 
Bengal, in January, 1783. 

Their criminative representations against Macartney 
were received; and not only entered on the records, but 
immediately sent to England ; without communication to 
th 0 party accused ; and of course without an opportunity 
afforded him of obviating tlicir effects, however unde¬ 
served, by a single word of defence. A most singular 
examination of the Nabob’s agents or advocates took place 
before the Supreme Council, on the subjects on which the 
Nabob prayed tlicir interference. The agents were di¬ 
rected to state whatever they knew, and did state what- 
e\ei they chose; matters of hearsay, as much as of 
perception; without a word of cross-examination, from 
an opposite party, to limit and correct the partial repre¬ 
sentation of interested reporters. After completing their 
statements, and not before, they w r ere asked, if they would 
swear to the truth of what they had stated. The com¬ 
pulsion was almost irresistible. To have said, they would 
not swear, was to confess they had not spoken the truth. 
Assam Khan, however, excused himself, on the plea that 
it was not honourable for a Mussulman to confirm what he 


said by an oath. Mr. Sullivan had no such apology, and 
therefore ho took his oath, but with a tolerable latitude ; 
that, “ to the best of his belief and remembrance, he had 
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spoken the truth, and nothing but the truthan oath BOOK V. 
which, if we have charity enough to believe it to be in no chap, viii, 

degree strained, affected not any part of the truth, how- -- 

ever material, which it might have suited and pleased him 1783. 
to suppress. 

On the strength of this information, partial and inte¬ 
rested as it was, a resolution was passed, on the Sth of 
January, 1783, to surrender the assignment into the 
hands of the Nabob ; though not only had this assignment 
been formerly approved and highly praised by the Go¬ 
vernor-General and Council, as an act of equal utility and 
justice, but the delicacy of the Madras government, which 
endeavoured to accomplish the end by gentle means, had 
been treated as too scrupulous, and the utility of a gi eater 
severity particularly and strongly displayed. 1 

The interruption and disturbance which the Nabob was 
able to give to the government of Madras, he was em¬ 
boldened to carry to the greatest height, by the encourage¬ 
ment he received from so high a quarter. A viler display 
of hypocrisy is not upon record, than the language in 
which the author of the calamities of the whole Rokilla 
nation, of those of Cheyte Sing, and of the Begums of 
Oude, affected to bewail the cruelties which, he said, were 
practised upon the Nabobs of the Carnatic and Oude, by 
Lord Macartney, and Mr. Bristow. “ The condition,” Mr. 

Hastings said, 2 “ of both Princes is equally destitute and 


1 The reader should have before him the very Words. In the letter from 
the Governor-General and Council to the President and Select Committee of 
Fort St.George, dared Mb April, 17s”, they "regret,” they say, ‘ that the 
government of Madras should have suffered any consideration, oven of deli- 
vicy towards the Nabob, or attention for those feelings whirl; it might be 
natural for him to r tain, to restrain the \ \ from availing themselves a< effec¬ 
tually for rhe assignment as the desperate necessity which e.vucted such a 
concession Inevitably demanded.” They odd a great compliment, and say, 
“ Happy would it be for the national Interest and reputation, if the same dis¬ 
interested and forbearing spirit should invariably dictate the conduct of their 
affairs." They rise to the u«e of unlimited terms, instructing the Oortrnor 
to assume every power nece-ory to render the assignment effective— 4 * In a 
word, ihc whole sovereignty ” (such is their expression) “ if it shall be neces¬ 
sary to theexeiVise of such n charge, not admitting the interposition of any 
authority whatever, which may possibly impede it. If you continue the 
Nabob’s agents; or suffer them to remain, under whatever denomit iimn, iu 
the actuul or virtual control of the revenue, tin y are your servant-*, and you 
alone will be deemed responsible for all tlu-ir acts. And your lmmv :;rso 
with the Nabob may end ought to be restricted to simple acts and expressions 
of kindness.” 

* in his Minute on the 2nd of November, 1/83, printed among the pa: era 
presented to the House of Commons on the 13th of March, 1786. Tor tlu: 
opinion which Mr. Uusiinga entertained of the mischievous chav* :• ~ of the 
Nabob, and of tLo intrigues of which lie was at once the cause and the dupe. 
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BOOK V. equally oppressed; and the humiliation of their lemon- 
ciiap. viii. strances shows them to bo equally hopeless of any rediess 

-but in the mercy of their oppressors. 5 1 Orders weie e 

1/83. spatched to Madras for the restoration of his revenues o 
the Nabob ; of which the sixth part, which he had reserved 
he himself, as requisite for the maintenance of his ann y 
and dignity, had been exactly paid ; and in reality yicl or 
to him more money for his private purposes, than lie hac 
ever before enjoyed. It curiously happened that be foie 
the orders of Supremo Council arrived at Madras, de¬ 
spatches were received from the Court of Directors, which 
conveyed their approbation of the assignment, and com¬ 
manded the assistance of the Bengal government to render 
it effectual ; despatches which, at the same time, contained 
the condemnation of the transaction by which Mr. Sullivan 
was appointed an agent of the Supreme Council at the 
residence of the Nabob, and a declaration that the only 
organ of communication with Mahommed Ali was the 
Governor and Council of Madras. Upon this communica¬ 
tion from the Court of Directors, the Governor and 
Council applied to the Supreme Council for the assistance 
which they wore commanded to yield. After a hesitation 
of a few months, the Supreme Council resolved to disobey : 
and informing the Governor and Council of Madras, that 
they assumed the right of judging for themselves, they 
repeated their orders of the 13th of January, and com¬ 
manded the surrender of the assignment. 

The consequences of obedience appeared to Lord Mac¬ 
artney of the most alarming description. The pay of tho 
Madras army was at that moment seven months in arrear : 
from the resources of the Carnatic alone was any supply 
to be obtained : not a singlo pagoda, since the death of 
Sir Eyre Coote, had been sent from Bengal: if the assign¬ 
ment was given up, the slender produce of the Cirears, 
which Mr. Hastings would have sacrificed, would alone 
have remained; and neither the native, nor Em opt an 

entertaitiod as long as fdnee the peri <1 when he was^ second ^ ' 0lin '^| * 4 ' 
Madras; Gee the mortis of tbut l’rcsUlcncy in Rous’s Apperu , P* . 
mt, 704, 717. 7lh, 720. . Tirlncfia Were 

1 Nothin* is here stated but the truth ; m l the cases ot 1 hj 1 • 

not anal«’t/»* ^ to those with *hleh tin ;, arc contrasted. ' • * ; . 

there is no doubt that Hasting would have i 
, If h® thought their situation c wiUi public 1 ty* 

—W. 
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WANCES TO BE MADE FOR HASTINGS. 

ps, could be expected to bear any addition to the pri¬ 
vations which they now endured. With a prospect of the 
actual dissolution of the government, if the revenues, on 
which every thing depended, were at so extraordinary a 
foment given up ; and fully impressed with the conviction 
that to surrender them to the Nabob was to render them 
unavailing to the defence of the country, defence which 
then fell upon the Company without any resources, and 
oppressed them with a burden which they were unable to 
’ear, he resolved to maintain the assignment, which, at 
the close of the second year, had yielded* [one million 
sterling from those very countries, which for oighteen 
months after the invasion of Hyder Ali had not contri¬ 
buted a pagoda toward the expenses of the war. 

With this disobedience, Mr. Hastings, whose adminis¬ 
tration was now so formidably assailed in England, and 
who was deeply concerned in the success with which he 
might perform the business of winding it up, '* found, 
either not leisure, or not inclination, to enter into 
contest. 1 

After the unreserved exhibition, which I have accounted 
it my duty to mabe, of the evidence which came before 
me of the errors and vices of Mr. Hastings’s administra¬ 
tion, it is necessary, for the satisfaction of my own mind, 
and to save mo from tho fear of having given a more un¬ 
favourable conception than I intended of his character 
aiJ d conduct, to impress upon t lie reader the obligation of 
considering two things. The first is, that Mr. Hastings 
was placed in difficulties, and aeled upon by tempt ,tious, 
fcucli as few public men have been called upon to over¬ 
come : and of this the preceding history affords abundant 
evidence. Tho second is, that no man, probably, who 
ever had a great share in the government of the world, 
had his public conduct so completely explored and laid 
open to view. Tho mode of transacting the business of 
the Company, almost wholly by writing ; first, by written 
consultations in the Council: secondly, by written com- 

a&dfcon tbe part of the 


1 Paper* presentod to the IJotm of Commons, pursuant to their orders of 
the 9th of iVbruary, 1803, re;:arrtins? tho uttairs oi tho C<u»:.uio lUr- 

1‘ow's Life of Lord Macartney, i. 2&>—2S0. 
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BOOK Y. of every thing done on the part of their servants in India; 

chap. viii. afforded a body of evidence, such as under no other 

-- government ever did or could exist. This evidence was 

1785. brought forward, with a completeness never before exem¬ 
plified, first by the contentions of a powerful party in the 
Council in India ; next by the inquiries of two searching 
committees of the House of Commons ; in the third place 
by the production of almost every paper which could be 
supposed to throw light upon his conduct, during the dis¬ 
cussions upon the proceedings relative to his impeachment 
in the House of Commons ; lastly, by the production of 
papers upon his trial. And all this was elucidated and 
commented upon by the keenest spirits of the age; and 
for a long time without any interposition of power to 
screen his offences from detection. It is my firm convic¬ 
tion, that if we had the same advantage with respect to 
other men, who have been as much engaged in the conduct 
of public affairs, and could view their conduct as com¬ 
pletely naked, and stripped of all its disguises, few of 
them would be found, whose character would present a 
higher claim to indulgence than his. In point of ability, 
he is beyond all question the most eminent of the chief 
rulers whom the Company have ever employed; nor is 
then* any one of them, who would riot have succumbed 
under the difficulties which, if he did not overcome, he at 
any rate sustained. lie had no genius, any more than 
Clive, for schemes of policy including large views of the 
past, and large anticipations of the future; but he was 
hardly ever excelled in the skill of applying temporary 
expedients to temporary difficulties ; in putting off the 
evil day ; and in giving a fair complexion to the present 
one. He had not the forward and imposing audacity of 
Clive ; but he b id a calm firmness, which usually, by its 
constancy, wore out all resistance. He was the first, or 
among the first, of the servants of the Company, who at¬ 
tempted to acquire any language of the natives, and who 
set on foot those libers! inquiries into the literature 
and institutions of the Hindus, w r bich have led to the 
satisfactory knowledge of the present day. He bad the 
great art of a ruler, which consists in attaching to the 
Governor those who are governed ; his administration 
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LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS. 

•edly was popular, both with his countrymen and the 
natives in Bengal. 1 


CHAPTER IX. 

Legislative Proceedings from 1773 to 1780.— Renewal of the 
Charter.—Select and Secret Committees of the House of 
Commons.—Proceedings against Indian Delinquency .— Mr. 
D iindas s East India Bill . — Mr. Fox's East India Bills 
— Mr. Pitt's East India Bill. 

I T is now time to inquire into the proceedings to which 
the affairs of India had given birth in England since the 
last great legislative interference. From the year 1767 till 
the year 1773, the East India Company was bound to pay 
to the public, yearly, the sum of 400,000^, “in respect of 
the territorial acquisitions and revenues lately obtained 
in tho East Indies.” But in the year 1773, the financial 
embarrassments of the Company became so great, that 


1 The same course is here adopted that was pnrsued in regard to Clivo, and 
an inculpatory review of almost all the leading measures of the adminisr ration 
of Hastings is nullified by a tardy admission of its general merits, But if all 
his must important acts are open to the charges of cruelty, injustice, vindic¬ 
tiveness, corruption, vileness, self-seeking, dishonesty, and hypocrisy; if he 
trampled upon the Just rights of all the native princes with whom lie hod to 
deal ; if he instigated and fostered wars of unjust aggression; if 1. ■ interfered 
unauthorized!)- and impoliticly with ihe powers of tho other Presidencies; 
^ he patronised base and corrupt mi missed and persecuted lioneat 

men ; jf he employed tho authority of justice to sanctify falsehood, and even 
to minister to his vengeance; it is not possible to conceive hi what his rc- 
Oocniing virtues consisted. It cannot be believed, that with ail this it :i?s of 
criminality against him, he should have enjoyed tho attachment of tl»a-u 
'Whom he governed, and that Ids administration should have been popular, 
hot onlv with his countrymen, but with tho natives of Bengal- 1 lie more 
ready elution of the problem is, the falsehood of tho accusation. Tint every 
act of a government, *'* toll of momentous and KTilmis matter us his, should 
be free fr om rational exception, perhaps ft- a ; :t censure, would U? a pi - 
homenun to which the history of man could u'lord no parallel. Like oilier 
men he was occasionally ignorant or imp«rUvtly informed; ho doubted, ho 
Wavircd h**ehaugc«l his opimou, he wan by his i\ lm.rs ; )»• Judged 

e, »onemislv be acted wrongly. He was nor, how ver, judged like ut. ei i ri, 
bi m 9 acts' put everv mistake or misconception, ever) hasty imprest- >n, every 
fluctuating Durpo " every injudicious resolution, was hunted out, tea I» public, 
and arrayed in evidence against him. The Author may well say, tlut few 
statesmen could endure such » searching exposure. The ultimate ■ oi 

dll, however, be pronounced not upon a pitiful dissection of ms 
: • . ■ 

edevamd him alv»ve grovelling d- traction. We look row with womb , not 
i . upon the almost insane virulence with * 

.availed, and thiuk of lilm in no other character th i Hint of tho ablest of the 
able men who have given to Great Britain her Indian empire.—\\ , 
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they were obliged to solicit, and they received, a loan from 
the public of 1,400,000*. At that time it was represented, 
“ That in the then circumstances of the East India Com¬ 
pany, it would not be in their power to provide for t ie le- 
payment of such loan, and for the establishing their a lans 
upon a more secure foundation for the time to come, 
unless the public should agree to forego for the presen , 
all participation in the profits arising from the temtoria 
acquisitions and revenues lately obtained in the Eas 
Indies.” 1 It was accordingly, at that time enacted, that 
it should not be lawful to make a dividend of more than 
six per cent, per annum on the Company’s capital stock, 
till that loan was repaid ; and that the whole of their sur¬ 
plus profits should be applied to its liquidation: that 
after the loan of 1,400,000/. should be repaid, it should not 
be lawful to make a dividend of more than seven per cent, 
per annum upon the capital stock, until, by the applica¬ 
tion of the whole of their surplus profits, their bond debt 
should bo reduced to the sum of 1,500,000/. In the year 
1769, the loan being repaid, and the debt reduced, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the preceding ordinance, an act was 
passed, to be in force for one year, permitting a dividend 
of eight per cent, for that year, and reserving the surplus 
profits for the future disposal of the legislature. In the 
year 1780, another act was passed for one year also, con¬ 
taining precisely the same enactments as that of the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

As the exclusive privileges were to expire upon three 
years’ notice after the 25tli of March, 1780, it was now 
high time to treat about a renewal of the charter; and ac¬ 
cordingly, during the latter part of that year, and the 
beginning of 1781, much negotiation took place between 
the treasury and the East India House. In parliament, 
the business was of very difficult handling. The contests 
between the Supreme Council and Supreme Court, which 
were represented as actually opposing one another with 
on armed force, had given occasion to petitions from the 
British subjects in India, from the Governor-General and 

Council, and from the East India Company ; and had 
made a deep impression upon the public mind. I bo com¬ 
plaints and representations of Mr. Francis, taken up 
1 Such are the words of iho preamble of the Act, 21 Geo. III. c. 65. 




warmly by a powerful party in the legislative assembly, BOOK V. 
had filled the nation with ideas of injustice and other chap.iv. 

crimes on the part of Mr. Hastings. Intelligence had been *- 

received of the irruption of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic, 1781. 
with the strongest representations of the misconduct of 
those agents under whom so much calamity had arrived. 

And strong fears were excited, that the ruin of the English' 
interests, in that part of the world, was at hand. 

The points were two, upon which the views of the minis¬ 
ter and the Company found it difficult to concur; the 
right to the territory ; and the remuneration due to the 
public for the advantages which the East India Company 
were allowed to enjoy. According to*the minister, the 
right of the crown to all territory acquired by subjects, 
was a matter of established law. The Company were at 
this time sufficiently bold to assert, that the Indian ter¬ 
ritory which they had acquired belonged of right to them¬ 
selves. On the other point, the only question was, what 
proportion of the proceeds from the Indian territory the 
East India Company should be made to give up to the 
nation. 

Lord North was now tottering on the ministerial throne ; 
the East India Company were, therefore, encouraged to 
greater boldness, in standing out for favourable terms ; 
and they declined to bring forward a petition for a renewal 
of the charter, on those terms to which the minister de¬ 
sired to reduced them. On the 9th of April, 1781, ho re¬ 
presented, that “ though he did not then intend to state 
any specific proposition relative* to the future manage¬ 
ment of the Company’s affairs, still he held it to he his 
duty to stato to the House some points, that would bo 
very proper for them to consider, before they should pro¬ 
ceed to vote. First, the propriety of making the Company 
account with the public for three-fourths of all the net ’ 
profits above T eight per cent, for dividend; Secondly, of 
grantin'^ a renewal of the charter fir an exclusive trade for 
a short° rattn r than a long teini ; Thirdh, of giving a 
greater degree of power than had been hitherto enjoy id, 
to the Governor of Bengal, that, in future, among the 
members of the Council, he might be son otld .g more 
than a primus inter pares , equol with the name of chief; 

Fourthly, of establishing a tribunal iu England, for juris- 
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diction in affairs relating to India, and punishing those 
servants of the Company wlio should be comicted of 
having abused their power ; Fifthly, the propriety, a> all 
the despatches received from India by the Directors v> el{ ' 
by agreement shown to his Majesty’s Secretary oi State, <» 
making all despatches to India be shown to him be oic 
they were sent, lest the Directors might, at some time 01 
other, precipitate this kingdom into a -war, without neces¬ 
sity, with the x^rinces of that country; Sixthly, he said, 
it would be the business of the House to determine, upon 
what terms, and whether with or without the territorial 
revenues, the charter should be renewed ; Seventhly, whe¬ 
ther, if government should retain the territories, it might 
not compel the Company to bring home the revenue lor 
government ; and, Eighthly, -whether any, and what regu¬ 
lations ought to be made, with respect to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature.” 1 2 

Of these propositions, the third, the fourth, and the fifth, 
arc remarkable, as the archetype, from which were after¬ 
wards copied three of the principal provisions in Mr. Fitts 
celebrated East India Bill.* 

At last a compromise was effected between the minister 
and the Directors. A petition for renewal of the charter 
was presented from the Directors, on tlio 26th of June, 
1781. An uct was passed, of which the following were the 
principal provisions: That, whereas the Company, since 



1 See Parliamentary History, xxii. 111. 

2 The purport of these three pro].<»fcitionslhe expressed more explicitly on 
the 25t!h of May. “ He had an idea which he lmd once thrown our. of giving 
the Governor-General greater powers than were at present vested in him; 
authorizing him in some cases to act independently of his Council. < nly stating 
to them, after he had so acted, the reasons upon which he justicerl his ccn- 
durt, ami bending homo those reason*; together with such the t ouncit 
should at the time have delivered, in case they differed in opinion 

<.■ >\eroor-Oenerul.Another matter lie designed to ii.'redm* s 

At present ti c. Company were obliged to send copies of all their debatenc. 
from India, hut not or any of the orders and inatroctioi •' 

out • lie meant, theref* rc, to huert in the bill a clause, obi i pi nr them * * 

to the Lords of the Treasury, or tiie Secretarial of State, all t - n nis _ • 

to their servants that related to their political and military a n« uc , 

add further, thal if bis Map sty tin* -ght proper to nify, thr-: f ‘ ‘ 

tarn s of State, to the Directors, any order relative to the 1' “ ["■ ‘ irM >, t ,'r 

of the Compuny’s servants, in regard to the prosecur-ou HtK ! u i . ith _ 
vri.r in India. «.r M the politi. al directh- n oi atlairs, < ; r to any 1^ - l, “ ,; “ C 

powtra in India, tbit the Directors should be obliged to - . * 

and to semi it ont to India iimuediuu ly.Jic-thought it - a c- 

alrohle thing to establish a Court of Jiul.caturi ..n.^nr !« 

determine, in a aumn ary way, all cliurges of peculation and jppr >nou in 

India,” lb p. 320. 
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the 24th of June, 1778, when they had paid their loan to BOOK V. 
the public, and reduced their bond debt to the pre-appointed chap. jx. 

limits, had been in possession of all the profits arising from ——- 

the Indian territory, exempt from participation with the t 1781 - 
public, they pay 400,000£. to the public, in discharge of all 
claims upon that account previous to the 1st of March, 

1781: that all the former privileges granted to the Com¬ 
pany be continued to them, till three years’ notice after 
the 1st of March, 1791 : that the Company pay out of 
their clear profits, a dividend of eight per cent, per annum 
on the capital stock, and of the surplus three-fourths to the 
public, reserving the remainder to their own uso : and that 
the claims with respect to the territory, on the part both 
of the Crown and of the Company, remain unaffected by 
the present act. Of the propositions, thrown out by the 
minister, for the introduction of reforms into the govern¬ 
ment of India, only one was carried into effect; namely, 
that regarding the powers of ministers over the political 
transactions of the Company. It was ordained that they 
should communicate to ministers all despatches which thoy 
seat to India, with respect to their revenues) and their 
civil and military affairs ; and that in all matters relative 
to war and peace, and transactions with othor powers, they 
should be governed by the directions which ministers 
might prescribe. 1 

On the 12th of February, 1781, petitions from the 
Governor-General and Council, and from a number oi Bri¬ 
tish subjects residing in Bengal, and from the United 
Company of merchants trading to the Innt Indies, against 
the pretensions and proceedings of the Supremo Court ol 
Judicature, were read in the House of Commous ; and 
after a debate it was agreed, that a Select Committee 
should be chosen to whom they were referred. This was 
that celebrated committee who were afterwards instructed 
to take into, consideration the administration of justice, in 
the provinces of Bengal, Bailor, and Orissa; and in what 
manner that country might be governed with the greatest 
advantage to the people, both of Great Britain and of 
India ; in which Committee the most conspicuous, is well 
as the most laborious member, was Edmund Burke. 

The Select Committee was moved for by General Smith, 
i 21 Geo. HI. cap. 65. 
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who belonged to what is called the opposition party 
in the House ; and it was chiefly composed of members 
who had acted not in concert with the minister. That a 
want of equal zeal for the elucidation of Indian de n- 
quency might not be imputed to his party, the minister, 
on the 30th of April, immediately after the arrival oi the 
news of the irruption of Hyder Ali into the Carnatic, 
moved for the formation of a Secret Committee, who 
should inquire into the causes of the war, then subsisting 
in the Carnatic, and into the state of the British posses¬ 
sions on the coast. This Committee was composed almost 
entirely of persons connected with the minister ; and Mr. 
Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate of Scotland, was its 
presiding and most active member. 

The first of these Committees presented the House with 
twelve Reports, the other with six; and the public is 
deeply indebted to them for the publication of the most 
important documents of the Indian government, during 
the period to which their inquiries applied. Any consi¬ 
derable desire for the welfare of India, guided by any con¬ 
siderable degree of intelligence, would have drawn a great 
lesson from that example. An adequate plan fora regular, 
and successive, and still more perfect publication of the 
most material documents of the Indian administration, 
would be one of the most efficient of all expedients for im¬ 
proving the government of that distant dependency. 1 

On the 23rd of May, a report from the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the petitions against the Supreme Court was 
read; and leave to bring in a bill for the better adminis¬ 
tration of justice in Bengal, for the relief of certain persons 
imprisoned at Calcutta under a judgment of the Court, 
and for imdemnifying the Governor-General and Council 
for resisting its process. The subject was debated on the 



> The ireivirts of the two Committees, described in the text, un double i. 
contain a vast ma.-s of authentic and important matter, so as to h'ue | ‘ , 
from t lie i coords of the Company all that is of corner-’' nee for t h'“', 
of evert during the periods to which they refer. Some of the <■ j M 
trivial and irrelevant, bat the whole comp hat ion is of ex- c<*dirt a • • •• . 

important nfiiei.d documents, illustrative <>1 the history of Bi»tn»h » 
been published from time to time, since the date o£ those . , > 

and. ci tently ith t • ?irit of the present day, ofth ml ' already im- 
h*cr India lih- ly to he multiplied. Their utility, however, _ f * „ ]e 
paired hy tlu-ir aMmuance, and the labour of • oii'nltiw, t • • 

to their bei.i: a unugenusly consulted. A ..ystcmutlr.ed •• J . f ‘ ” 
lection s wanted, to render them conveniently sul>g< rviont to P'^hc mfuraia- 

tlon.—W. 
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—of June, Mr. Dunning being the most remarkable of 
the opponents of the bill. It was passed without delay ; 
and it exempted from tho jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court the Governor-General and Council, all matters of 
revenue, and all Zemindars, and other native farmers and 


collectors of the revenue. 1 

Lord North resigned tho office of Minister in the month 
of March, 1782 ; and was succeeded by the Marquis of 
Rockingham and party, the hostility of whom to the 
present managers in India was sufficiently known. 

On the 9th of April, 1782, Mr. Dundas moved that the 
reports which he had presented as Chairman of the Secret 
Committee should be referred to a Committee of the whole 
House ; and, in a speech of nearly three hours in length, 
unfolded the causes and extent of the national calamities 
in the East. He expatiated on the misconduct of the 
Indian Presidencies, and the Court of Directors ; of tho 
former, because they plunged the nation into wars for the 
sake of conquest, contemned and violated the engagement 
of treaties, and plundered and oppressed tho people of 
India ; of the latter, because they blamed misconduct only 
when it was unattended with profit, but exercised a very 
constant forboaranco towards the greatest delinquency, as 
often as it was productive of a temporary gain. The 
speech was followed up by a number of propositions, 
which he moved in the shape of resolutions. Beside the 
reproaches which these resolutions cast upon the general 
strain of the Company’s administration in India, they pro¬ 
nounced a condemnation, so strong upon the measure* «>f 
the Presidency of Madras, that nothing less than criminal 
proceedings against the authors of them could accord with 
SO vehement a declaration of their guilt. The resolutions 


, Th , , (lf th(1 net is not w much to exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
(W h « °iSS?2fSS£linhabitants of the provinces, os to forbid the pretexts 

«■• ti bmyhtwithinttatlari.U.ti.m. 
It A therefore emu'ed, that no person --hall be subject to the JuristlKUmot 
Sub,! . . hn Win,.- u Ian,l .. 

farmer of Lid or d 'rivimr his support in any • :iy from connexion v»iu 1 nwU'l 
Pronertv or cicrei'iL an\ ordinary or local authority commonly annex, d to 
K^sion o^ f^n of lands. It also declared tlmt no native f-r or by 

tost India Company, 1840, p. 41.— W. 
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BOOK V. were solemnly •voted; articles of charge against Sir 
chap. ix. Thomas Rumbold and other Members of the Madras 

•- Council were adopted; and a bill of pains and penalties, 

17^2. for breaches of public trust, and high crimes an< mist® 
meanors, committed by Sir Thomas Rumbold, was in 10 - 
duced by Mr. Dundas. The bill was read a first time. 
Before the second reading, Sir Thomas Rumbold v>a.-> icau 
in his defence. The session drew to a close, before ft & rea 
progress was made. In the beginning of 17«3, the state o 
the ministry was unsettled. And, as if, when ministry is 
unsettled, parliament were inadequate to its functions, t ie 
bill was neglected till the middle of the session. Attei 
the middle of the session, the members soon began to )0 
remiss in their attendance. 1 And on the 19th of Decembei, 
immediately after the dismissal of Mr. Fox’s coalition 
ministry, a motion was made and caiTied for adjourning the 
further consideration of the bill till the 24th ol June next, 
by which the prosecution was finally dropped- Sir Thomas 
consented to accept of impunity without acquittal , his 
judges refused to proceed in his trial, after they had so¬ 
lemnly affirmed the existence of guilt: and a black stain 
was attached to the character of them both. 

Beside his prosecution of Sir Thomas Rumbold, Mr. 
Dundas proceeded to urgo the legislature to specific pro¬ 
positions agaiftst Mr. Hastings and Mr. Hornby, the pre¬ 
siding members of the other Presidencies. Against Mr. 
Hastings, in particular, he preferred a grievous accusation, 
grounded on the recent intelligence of the ruin brought 
upon the Raja Cheyto Sing. On the 30th of May, 1/62, 





SOLUTIONS AGAINST MIL HASTINGS. 

ed, and the House adopted, the following resolu¬ 
tion : “ That Warren Hastings, Esq. Governor-General of 
Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq. President of the Council 
of Bombay, having in sundry instances acted in a manner 
repugnant to the honour and policy of this nation, and 
thereby brought great calamities on India, and enormous 
expenses on the East India Company, it is the duty of the 
Directors of the said Company to pursue all legal and 
effectual means for the removal of the said Governor- 
General and President from their respective offices, and to 
recall them to Great Britain.” The Marquis of ltocking- 
ham was still minister; and his party appeared to have 
firmly determined upon the recall of Mr. Hastings. The 
vote of the House of Commons was therefore followed by a 
similar proceeding on the part of the Directors. But the 
death of the Marquis, which happened at this critical 
period, gave courage and strength to the friends ol that 
Governor, and in a Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock on the 31st of October, 1782, the order of recall 
which had been made by the Court of Directors was 
rescinded by a large majority. 

On the 24th of April, 1782, the Chairman of the Select 
Committee presented a series of resolutions, which re¬ 
ferred to little more than two points. Mr. Sullivan, who 
was Chairman of the East India Company, had mis-stated 


a conference held between him and certain Members of 
the House of Commons ; and the consequence had been, 
that the relief intended to certain persons confined in the 
common gaol at Calcutta, had been considerably delayed. 
Mr. Sullivan had also postponed the transmission of the 
act of parliament for the remedy of the evils arising from 
the proceedings of the Supreme Court of Judicature. Mr. 
Sullivan had, moreover, bound a clerk at the India House, 
peculiarly qualified to give information, by an oath of 
secrecy, from communicating evidence to the Select Com¬ 
mittee. A series of resolutions were, therefore, moved 
and carried for the censure of Mr. Sullivan. Tins is tiro 
first of the points to which the resolutions moved on the 
part of the Select Committee referred. On the second, 
viz. the conjunct transaction of Mr. Hastings and Sir 
Elijah Impey, in making tho Chief Justice of the Supremo 
Court head of the Sudder Dewannee Adaulut, it was 
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V. resolved, that the dependence of the Chief Justice, created 
. ix. by holding emoluments at the pleasure of the executive 
” government, was inconsistent with the faithful administra- 
5 * tion of justice. That the Governor-General and Chief 
Justice were highly culpable in that transaction : and that 
the appointment should be immediately vacated and an¬ 
nulled. To these resolutions were added other two : the 
first, “That the powers given to the Governor-General 
and Council by the East India Act of 1773, ought to be 
more distinctly ascertained.” The second, “That it will 
be proper to reduce into one act the several acts of par¬ 
liament made to regulate the East India Company, and 
further to explain and amend the same, and also to make 
new regulations and provisions to the same end.” The 
• whole of these resolutions were carried ; and upon those 
which related to the dependence, in other words the cor¬ 
ruption, of the Chief Justice, was founded a resolution, 
voted on the 3rd of May, for an address to the King, that 
he would recall Sir Elijah Impey, to answer for his conduct 
in that transaction. 

The vote of the Court of Proprietors, in opposition to 
the recall of Mr. Hastings, was severely reprobated by Mr. 
Dundas, at the beginning of the next session of parlia¬ 
ment, when he moved, that all the proceedings in relation 
to it should be laid before the House ; and pronounced it 
an act both dangerous in principle, and insulting to the 
authority of parliament. 

On the Jth of March, 1783, a petition from the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies was 
presented to the House of Commons, and referred to a 
Committee. It set forth, that having paid 300,000/. of the 
sum exacted of them for the benefit of the public, by the 
late act, they were unable to pay the 100,000/. which re¬ 
mained ; that the advances which had already been received 
by the public “ were made under mistaken ideas of the 
petitioners’ pecuniary abilities ; ” that the aid necessary 
to carry on their affairs only to the 1st of March, 1784, 
would, upon the most moderate calculation, be 900,000/., 
even if excused the payment of the sum of 100 , 000 /., due 
upon the late agreement; and they prayed, that if re-im- 
burseraent be not made to thorn, they be allowed to in¬ 
crease their bond debt, without diminishing their dividend, 
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which would affect their credit; that they be not required BOOK 
to share anything with the public, till the increase thus chap. rx. 
made of their bond debts be again wholly reduced ; that ? 
the term of their exclusive privileges, a short term being ^'* 

injurious to their credit, should be enlarged ; and that the 
petitioners be relieved from that share of the expense 
attending the service of the King’s troops and navy which 
according to the late act they were bound to afford. Two 
acts were passed for their relief; the first allowing more 
time for the payment of the taxes for which they were in 
arrear, and enabling them to borrow money on their bond, 
to the amount of 500,000£. ; the second act (the relief 
granted by the first being found insufficient), accom¬ 
modated them with a loan from the public to the amount 
of 300,000Z.; both acts permitting them to continue a 
dividend of eight per cent. ; though, after paying necessary 
expenses, their receipt fell short of that dividend by a 
sum of 255j813 1 .' They borrowed money, therefore, to be 
divided among themselves, to that amount; a singular 
way for a trader to keep out of debt. 

Upon the death of the Marquis of Kockingham, the 
Earl of Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne, be¬ 
came minister, and continued in office from the 13th of 
July, 1782, till the 5th of April, 1783. At that time, the 
coalition of Lord North and Mr. Fox gave existence to the 
ministry which that circumstance has served to designate, 
aud to characterize. 

The former exertions of Mr. Dundas, in the investiga¬ 
tion aud adjustment of the nation’s Indian aftairs, wore 
followed up by a bill, which he introduced to the House 
on the 14th of April, 1783. Its principal provisions wore 
these : That the King should have the power of recall over 
the principal servants of the Company *. that the Govei- 
nor- General and Council of Bengal should have a con¬ 
trolling power over the other presidencies ; and that the 
Governor-General should have a power of acting, on his 
own responsibility, in opposition to the opinion of his 
Council : that tbe Governors of the other presidencies 
should not have a power of originating any measure con¬ 
trary to their Councils, but a power of suspending their 


1 Sec the acts of 23 Geo. III. cap. and 89; and CobbctVs 
Xiiii. 571. 
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action by a negative till the opinion of tho Controlling 
Presidency should be known : that the displaced Ze¬ 
mindars should be replaced: that the Raja of Tanjore 
should be secured in all his present possessions. In his 
speech ho repeated his former arguments for the recall of 
ilr. Hastings ; and then launched out into the numerous 
and extraordinary circumstances, which pointed out Lord 
Cornwallis as the fittest person in the world for the go¬ 
vernment of India. “ Here there was no broken fortune 
to be mended! Here was no avarice to be gratified ! 
Here was no beggarly, mushroom kindred to be provided 
for ! No crew of hungry followers, gaping to be gorged !” 1 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. But Mr. Dundas, 
who was now in opposition, and of course received no en¬ 
couragement from the ministry, did not persevere. 

On the 11th of November, in the year 1783, a new par¬ 
liament met. In the speech from the throne they were 
informed, that definitive treaties of peace had been signed, 
or preliminaries ratified, with the courts of France and 
Spain, with the United States of America, and the States 
General of the United Provinces. Thoy were also in¬ 
formed, that among the important objects, tho urgency of 
which had required their presence after so short a recess, 
the ail airs and government of India solicited the utmost 
exertions of their abilities, and that the fruit was now ex¬ 
pected of those important inquiries, which had been so 
long and diligently pursued. 

^ By the treaty of peace with France, Pondicherry, and 
Carrical, to both of which some territory was annexed, the 
whole of the possessions which France enjoyed in Bengal 
and Orissa at tho commencement of the war, together 
with Mahe, and the power of restoring their factory at 
Surat, were conceded to the French. In the treaty with 
the Dutch, Trincomalee was restored ; but Negapatam was 
retained. 

The opponents of the ministry, in both houses of par¬ 
liament, proclaimed aloud tho necessity, occasioned by the 
state of affairs in India, for instant and effectual reform. 
They enumerated the abuses which appeared to pi 
and they called upon, they stimidate<l, and importuned 

1 See the act* of 33 Geo. UI. cap. 36 and 39; and Cobbett’a Pari. Hist, 
xxlti. 759. 
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Le minister to bring forward a scheme of improvement, BOOK V. 
and without delay to gratify the impatient expectation of ohap. ix. 

the people. In these vehement cidls, the voice of Mr.- 

W illiam Pitt was distinguished, for its loudness and ini- 1783. 
portunity. At that time it suited him to desire not only 
reform, but complete reform: reform, co-extensive with 
the evil possible to be removed, and the good capable of 
being attained. He challenged and summoned the minister 
to bring forward a plan, “not of temporary palliation or 
timorous expedients ; but vigorous and effectual; suited 
to the magnitude, the importance, and the alarming exi¬ 
gency of the case.” Mr. Fox afforded his adversaries but 
little time to complain of delay. 

His plan was divided into two parts, and introduced in 
two separate bills ; one having a reference to the govern¬ 
ing power at home ; the other to the administration in 
India. 


I. For constituting an organ of government at home, 
thd two existing Courts of Directors and Proprietors of 
tho East India Company were to be abolished, as totally 
inadequate to the ends of their institution ; and, in their 
room, seven Commissioners were to be named in the act, 
f bat is, chosen by the legislature. These commissioners^ 
acting as trustees for the Company, were to be invested 
with full powers for ordering and administering the 
territories, revenues, and commerce of India ; and to 
nave the sole power of placing and displacing all persons 
J n the service of the Company, whether in England or 
abroad. 


The following were tho most material of tho subordi¬ 
nate regulations. 

For managing the details of the commerce, but subject 
to the authority and commands of the Superior Board, 
nine assistant Directors wore to be named by the legisla¬ 
ture, being Proprietors, each of not less than 2,000b of 
East India capital stock. 

In the superior body, vacancies were to be supplied by 
the King; in the inferior, they were to be supplied by 
the Proprietors, voting by open poll. Removals in the 
superior body were to be performed by tho King, ujwn 
the address of either house of Parliament; m the in¬ 
ferior, by the same authority, and also by concurrence 
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any fire of the Chief Directors, recording their 

reasons. . - „ 

For the more speedy and effectual repression of offences 
committed in India, the Directors were, with m twenty- 
one days after the receipt of any accusation or charge, o 
enter upon the examination of it, and either punis o 
offender, or record their reasons for not punishing. _ 
Before any person who had served in India, and agains 
whom any charge appeared, should be allowed to return, 
the Directors were to make a particular inquiry into 10 
circumstances of the charge, and to record their reasons 
for permitting the return. 

Upon knowledge of any dispute subsisting between tie 
heads of the different settlements, or between the heads 
and their councils, the Directors were to institute imme¬ 
diate inquiry, and come to a decision in three months, or 
to record their reasons why they did not. 

If the constituted authorities at any of the settlements 
should require the direction or opinion of the Directois, 
they were to give it in three months, or to record t eir 
reasons for not giving it. . , 

If any injury to any native prince should be oonoplainec 
of, or appear, the Directors were to inquire, and to make 
compensation wherever it was due. 

For publicity, one expedient was thought to suffice, 
that the Directors should, once in six months, lay before 
the Proprietors the state of the commerce ; and before the 
commencement of each parliamentary session, should pre¬ 
sent to the ministers certain political and commercial state¬ 
ments, which the ministers should exhibit to parliament. 

It was provided that no Director or Assistant Director, 
should, wliile in office, hold any place of profit under the 
Company, or any place during pleasure under the h-^g > 
but neither was to be disqualified for retaining a sea in 
parliament. And the act was to continue in forco <- unng 

four years. , , A 

II. Under the second part of the plan, that wine i 
for its obi : r :i the reform of the immediate ndmimstra icn 
in India, no improvement whatsoever, in the ou ei «m«- 
distribution of the powers of government, was a emp e , 
and bal dly any thing higher was proposed, than to point 
out what wore deemed the principal errors or delinquencies 
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info which the Indian government had strayed, and to 
forbid them in future. 

Strict obedience was enjoined to the commands of the 
Director's, because Mr. Hastings, whenever a strong motive 
occurred, disobeyed them. 

The councils were forbidden to delegate their powers ; 
because, in two memorable instances, those of his journeys 
to the Upper Provinces, the Supreme Council had dele¬ 
gated theirs to Mr. Hastings. 

The regular communication to the councils of all corre¬ 
spondence, was rendered imperative, upon the Governor- 
General and other Presidents; because Mr. Hastings, when 
he had certain objects to serve, had withheld parts of the 
correspondence. 

Because the other servants of the Company had usually 
united with the governors, in those proceedings of theirs 
which wore most highly condemned, the servants were to 
be rendered less dependent upoD the governors, by lodging 
a greater share of the patronage in the hands of the com¬ 
missioners. 

No banyan, or native steward, of any of the principal 
servants, was to be allowed to rent the revenues ; because 
the banyan of Mr. Hastings lhad rented them to a great 
amount. Such renting to the banyan was declared to be 
the same thing as renting to the master. 

No presents were to be taken, even for the use of the 
Company ; because Mr. Hastings had taki n presents, 
and screened himself by giving them up, ai last, to the 
Company, 

The abolition was to be ordained of all monopolies ; 
because the Company’s servants in Bengal had been 
the cause of evil, by monopolizing salt, beetel-nut, and 
tobacco. 

Passing then from the imputed errors in Bengal to 
those at Madras, the bill proposed to enact: 

That no protected or dependent prince should reside in 
the Company’s territory, or rent their lands ; because the 
Nabob of Arcot had disturbed the Presidency with in¬ 
trigues, by residing at Madras, and had rented, as was 
alleged, corruptly, the Madras Jaghire. 

That no civil or military servant of the Company 
should lend money to such prince, rent his lands, or 
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bBok V. have with him any pecuniary transaction; 
chap. ix. lending of money to the Nabob of Arcot, ren g bis 
lands, and other money transactions between him and 
the Company’s servants, had given rise to . . 

As the inaccurate definition of the limits P u s '-' 1 j IL ^ 
the control of the Governor-General and Counal ov® 
the other Presidencies, had been fertile in disput , 
attempt, but not very skilful, was made to remove that 
deficiency, by enacting that it should extend to a ‘ 
actions which had a tendency to provoke otliei 

The old prohibition of the extension of territory was 
enforced, by forbidding hostile entrance upon any foreign 
territory, except after intelligence of such hostile P re P^ 
tions, as were considered serious by a major ityoit 
Council ; forbidding alliance with any power■for div idin„ 
between them any acquirable territory; am • 'ans o 
to the native princes; excepting, in all these cases, y 
allowance of tho Directors. , + ^ B _ 

The project of declaring the Zemindars, and otnei 
managers of the land revenue, hereditary propraetors ot 
tho land, and the tax fixed and invariable — original y 
started by Mr. Francis, and in part proposed for enactment 
in tlio late bill of Mr. Dundas—was adopted. 

Instead of the regulation, introduced into the bill ot 
Mr. Dumlas, that tho Governor-General should have a 
power of acting on his own responsibility, independently 
of the will of his Council, power waa only to be given to 
him and to the Presidents at the other settlements, o 
adjourning or postponing, for a limited time, the consi el¬ 
ation of any question in their respective o nineils.. 

A mode was prescribed for adjusting the disputes 
Nabob of Arcot with I 113 creditors, and with the J 


r An’ ‘offences against the act wewr^dared^ am«iah^t° 
the courts of law m England and India. - ^ tiia t D f 
in the service of tho Company, m ^ the tirae of 
any Indian pnneo, wore declared tho 9itua _ 

that service, and some succeeding tune, ” ' . t 
tion of a member of the lower house ot pailia ' 

No proceeding of the English government, m modern 
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es, has excited a greater ferment in the nation, than 
these two bills of Mr. Fox. An alarm diffused itself, for 
which the ground was extremely scanty, and for which, 

notwithstanding the industry and the art with which the 
advantage was improved by the opposite party, it is diffi¬ 
cult, considering the usual apathy of the public on much 
niore important occasions, entirely to account. The cha¬ 
racter of Mr. Fox, who was at that time extremely un¬ 
popular, and from the irregularity of his private habits, 
as well as the apparent sacrifice of all principle in his 
coalition with Lord North, was, by a great part of the 
nation, regarded as a profligate gamester, both in public 
and in private life, contributed largely to the existence of 
t-hc storm, and to the apprehensions of danger from the 
additional power which he appeared to be taking into Ids 
bands . 1 In the House of Commons, indeed, the party of 
the minister eminently prevailed; and though every ob¬ 
jection which the imagination of the orators could frame, 
'vas urged against the measure, with the utmost possible 

pertinacity, vohomonco, and zeal, tho bill passed by a ma¬ 
jority of more than two to one. 

In the meantime opportunity had been found for alarm- 
lr *g the mind of the King. The notion circulated was, 
that, by vesting the whole patronage of India in the 
hands of Mr. Fox, by vesting it in a board of commission¬ 
ers, unckr his appointment, it would be impossible for the 
King ever to employ, as minister, any other man ; and tho 
power of Mr. Fox would be rendered absolute over both 
the King and tho people. Instead of having recourse to 
"the expedients, which the law had placed in his hands, of 
dismissing his ministers, or even dissolving tho parlia¬ 
ment ; a clandestine course was adopted, which violated 
toe forms of the constitution. Though it had often been 
declared that tho constitution depended on the total ex¬ 
emption of tho deliberations in parliament from the im- 


1 Tu prevent misconception, it is necessary to preclude the inference that I 
in the opinion, which I give in the text, as one mon" the can*.3 of a 
i'^rtieoiar effect. In the private character of Mr. Fox, there was enough, 
JJ lr ciy, of the finest qualities, to cast his infirmities Into the shade. Uni 
‘. \ ? *gh, absolutely speaking, I have no great admiration to bestow nj-on dm. 
’*t• c*r jo a speculative or practical statesman; yet, when l compare him with 
lllr other m n who lm<l figured in public life in his country, 1 can find none 
* v m)in I think his superior, none, perhaps, his equal. 
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pulse of the royal will, the King employed Lord Temple to 
inform as many as he thought fit of- the peers of parlia¬ 
ment, that those who should vote for the Indian Bill, he 
would take for his enemies. On the day of the second 
reading of the bill, the minister was left in a minority of 
seventy-nine to eighty-seven. 

The outcry which was raised against this measure holds 
a considerable rank among the remarkable incidents in the 
history oLEngland. It was a declaration, a vehement de¬ 
claration, on the part of the King, and of the greatest por¬ 
tion of all the leading orders in the state, as well as of tho 
body of the people, that the Commons House of Parlia¬ 
ment, as now constituted, is altogether inadequate to the 
ends which it is meant to fulfil. Unless that acknow¬ 
ledgment was fully made, the outcry was groundless and 
preposterous. 

The essence of the change which Mr. Fox proposed to 
introduce consisted in this, and in nothing but this : that 
the Board of Directors should be chosen, not by tho 
owners of Company’s stock, but by the House of 
Commons. 

Surely, if the House of Commons were a fit instrument 
of Government, a better choice might be expected from 
the House of Commons, than from the crowd of East 
India Proprietors. Tho foundation on which the justice 
of the clamour had to rest, if any justice it contained, was 
this : that the House of Commons would act under a fatal 
subservience to the profligate views of the minister. But 
to suppose that the House of Commons would do this in 
one instance only, not in others, the motive being tho same : 
that they would make a sacrifice of their duty to thoir 
country, in one of the most ruinous to it. of almost all in¬ 
stances, while in other instances they were sure to perform 
it well, would be to adopt the language of children, or of 
that unhappy part of our species whose reason is not fit 
to be their guide. If the House of Commons is so circum¬ 
stanced, as to act under motives sufficient to ensure a cor¬ 
rupt compliance with ministerial views, then, undoubtedly, 
the House of Commons is a bad organ for the election of 
Indian rulers. If it is not under such motives to betray 
the interests of the country to the views of ministers, then 
it is undoubtedly the best instrument of choice which t he 




country can afford : nor is there anything which can ren¬ 
der it, compared with any other electing body, which could 
be formed in the country, unlit for this function, which 
does not, by necessity, imply an equal unfitness for all its 
peculiar functions: if it is unworthy to be trusted with 
the election of East India Directors, it is still less worthy 
to be trusted with the purse-strings of the nation : if there 
would be danger to the British people in the one case, the 
danger is far greater in the other. 

A heart-felt conviction, that the House of Commons, as 
^ow constituted, is totally unworthy of trust, announced 
1Q the strongest of all possible terms, by the King, by the 
principal part of the aristocracy, of the whole, in short, of 
that part of the nation whose interests and ideas are in 
the strongest manner linked to monarchical and aristo¬ 
crat cal privileges and distinctions, is of infinite import¬ 
ance ; because it may be so employed as to make them 
shamed of that opposition to reform, which, by so many 
selfish and mean considerations, they are in general engaged 
to maintain. 

There is but one allegation, which appears capable of 
being employed to elude the force of this deduction : that 
the House of Commons would not act under a profligate 
subservience to the views of a minister, if subject only to 
the influence which was then at the command of the minis¬ 
ter j but would be sure to do so, if subject to all that in¬ 
fluence which would be created bv adding the patronage 
of India. 

This allegation, then, rests upon the assumption, that 
the profligate subservience of the House of Commons de¬ 
pends wholly upon the degree, more or less, of the matter 
°f influence to which it is exposed: if the quantity to 
which it is exposed is sufficiently small, it will have no 
profligate subserviency: if the quantity to which it is ex¬ 
posed is sufficiently great, its profligate subserviency will 
bo Unbounded Admit this : and is anything necessary, 
besides, to prove the defective constitution of that assem¬ 
bly ? In taking securities against men, in their individual 
opacity, do wo rest satisfied, if only small temptations to 
misconduct exist ? Does not experience prove, that 
8 mall temptations are sufficient, where there is nothing to 
°Ppoee them 1 
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the allegation is implied, that the House of Commons. 
chap. ix. would, as not yet feeling the influence ot Indian patronage, 

--- have, in choosing men for the Board of Direction, at that 

I <83. fo-gt ^ime, chosen the best men possible ; but these men, 

being the best men possible, would have employed the 
Indian patronage placed in their hands, to corrupt the 
House of Commons into a profligate subservience to the 
views of the minister. For what cause ? 

The analysis of the plea might, it is evident, be carried 
to a great extent, bub it is by no means necessary ; and 
for the best of reasons ; because the parties who joined in 
predicting the future profligacy of the House, universally 
gave it up. The House of Commons, they said, is now, is 
at this instant, that corrupt instrument, which the patro¬ 
nage of India applied to it in the way of influence would 1 
make it. The House of Commons, they maintained, was 
then at the beck of the minister ; was, even then, in a 
state of complete subservience, even for the worst of all 
purposes, to the minister’s views. Mr. Pitt said, “ Was it 
not the principle, and declared avowal of this bill, that the 
w’hole system of Indian government should be placed m 
seven persons, and those under the immediate appoint¬ 
ment of no other than the minister himself ? He appealed 
to the sense and candour of the House, whether, in saying 
this, he was the least out of order ? Could it be other¬ 
wise understood, or interpreted ? That these seven men 
were not to be appointed solely by the minister.” 1 On 
another occasion, he said, that he objected to Mr. Fox’s 
bill, “ because it created a new and enormous influence, by 
vesting in certain nominees of the minister all the patronage 
of the East.” 2 Mr. W. Grenville (afterwards Lord Gren¬ 
ville) said, “The bill was full of blauks, and these blanks 
were to bo filled by that House : it was talking a parlia¬ 
mentary language to say, the minister v as to fill the blanks : 
and that the seven commissioners were the seven nomi¬ 
nees of the minister : seven commissioners chosen, )>} par¬ 
liament ostensibly, but in reality by the servants of the 
Crown, were to involve in the vortex of their authority? 
the whole treasures of India: these, poured forth like an 

1 Debate on Mr. Fox's motion for leave to bring In his East India Bills ; Cor¬ 
bett's Furl. Hist, xxiii. 1210. 

2 Debaio on the .state of the nation; Cobbctt's Fori. Hist.tody, 271. 
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irresistible flood upon this country, would sweep away our 
liberties, and all that we could call our own.” 1 2 But if 
parliament would choose these seven commissioners at the 
beck of the minister ; what is there they would not do at 
the beck of the minister ! The conclusion is direct, ob¬ 
vious, and irresistible. Upon the solemn averments of 
these statesmen, the question is for ever set at rest. 3 

At the same time, it must be admitted, that the bills of 
Mr. Fox, many and celebrated as the men were who united 
their wisdoms to compose them, manifest a feeble effort 
in legislation. They afford a memorable lesson ; because 
they demonstrate, that the authors of them, however cele¬ 
brated for their skill in speaking, were not remarkable for 
the powers of thought. For the right exercise of the 
powers of government in India, not one new security was 
provided ; and it would not be very easy to prove, that 
any strength was added to the old. 

I. There was nothing in Mr. Fox’s number Seven, more 
than in the Company’s number Twenty-four , to ensure 
good government : and by this change of one electing as¬ 
sembly for another, the nation decided, and under the 
present constitution of the House of Commons decided 
'vvell, that bad would only he improved into worse. 

If such was the nature of the fundamental expedient, it 
cannot be imagined that tho subsidiary ones would impart 

1 Debate on Mr. Fox’s motion, ut supra, Cobbett’s Pari, llist. xxiii. 1220. 

2 T bo character hero given of the House of Commons is an exaggerated 

picture of defects inseparable from its constitution at any period, inseparubio 
from the constitution of all popular a semblica, and proofs not of pr. mg icy; 
the term is absurd; but of the bounded extent of human v-.-is.ioni and virtue. 
No assembly, comprising a number of persons of var.ous tempers, prejudices, 
education, in md Interests, will ever be < ipable of t ns luring any 

question whatever upon its own nu-rih a! 110 , amt, ao-or.h: to t.teir un¬ 
biassed judgment; they will and must act under various influences, the com¬ 
bination, of which coiv-’.itutes t!: grand clement * 1 all jarliam niary upir.icu 
- party. The mimMcrml party, be the Hoime of Commons subllmiu d to the 
utmost tenuity of iuri ,: ■ • t * * vi by the ak-mbi*. ot reform, mu-. v-uu- 

priso in it element < of strength which may bo more than a match flu the 
Utmost efforts of the oppo it ion, and it must, therefore, ever be tin object of 
prudent precaution to guard against tlmlr augmentation, either in number or 

i n, therefore, that tho House of Com¬ 

mons of )7$3 was in a special degree unworthy of trust, which renili 
Proponed ministerial aceesrion of patronage so widely unpopular, bat a rca- 
Honablc jenimny • f that additional Influence which n t only at t!nit particular 
Period, but in all time fcocoi. in reformed or un re formed i- rliamcnts alike, 
must have accrued to the party of the minister from his m -nopoly cl the Fast 
India patronage*, it is taking a very circumscribed \ i.-w of th-» measure to 
uoufliciuritQuiy j n t . tr state of the national\ ! ’ * ; ' ! • '' - 

th.; objections to it arc- abstractedly valid at all reasons, and are founded on 
the constitution of parliament, and the nature of man.—W. 
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BOOK V. a high degree of merit to the whole. If not absolutely 
chap. ix. nugatory, they were all feeble in the highest degree. 

--— What useful power of publicity, for example, was involved 

1/83. in transferring annually to the hands of the ministers a 
certain portion of Indian papers ? A proper policy being 
established between the minister and his seven directors, 
they could present to parliament everything which favoured 
their own purposes, keep back everything which opposed 
them; and thence more effectually impose upon the nation. 
It seems, from many parts of the bill, to have been the 
opinion of its authors, that if they only gave their com¬ 
mands to the rulers of India to behave well, they would 
be sure to do so. As if there were no channel of corruption 
but one, it was held sufficient, if the directors, while in 
office, were prohibited from holding places of profit under 
themselves, and places of profit during pleasure under the 
King. 

The seven directors, in the case of somo of their most 
important decisions, were bound to record their reasons ; 
a most admirable security where the public are to see 
those reasona Where they are to be seen only by the 
parties themselves, and by those who have like sinister 
interests with themselves, as in this case by the minister, 
they aro obviously no security at all. 

Good conduct in any situation depends upon the motives 
to good conduct, which operate in that situation ; and 
upon the chance for intelligence and probity in the indi¬ 
viduals by whom it is held. That, in regard to motives, 
as well as intelligence and probity, the public had less 
security for good conduct, in the case of the ministerial 
commissioners, than in the case of Directors clic. en by 
the Company, will be fully made to appear, when we come 
to examine the nature of the ministerial board erected by 
Mr. Pitt; a board which, in all those particulars, is very 
nearly on a level with that of Mr. Fox. 

II. With regard to that part of the scheme which was 
intended to improve the state of administration in India, 
no change in tho order and distribution of the powers of 
government was attempted. The plan of the machinery, 
therefore, that is, the whole of its old tendency to evil, 
described by Mr. Fox as enormous, was to remain the 
same. All, it is evident, that, upon this foundation, could 
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med at, was to palliate ; and, in the choice of his pal¬ 
liatives, Mr. Fox was not very successful 

Merely to foi’bid evil, in a few of the shapes in which it 
had previously shown itself, was a slender provision for 
improvement, when the causes of evil remained the same 
as before; both because there were innumerable other 
shapes which it might assume, and because forbidding, 
when there is no chance, or little chance, of harm from 
disobedience, is futile, as a barrier against strong tempt¬ 
ations. 

To lessen the power of the Chief Ruler in selecting the 
immediate instruments of his government, was so far to 
ensure a weak and distracted administration. The sure 
effect of it was, to lessen the power of a virtuous ruler in 
obtaining assistance to good. And as the co-operation of 
the inferior servants, in the imputed plunder, embezzle¬ 
ment, and oppression, was secured, not by the power of 
the Governor-General to promote them, but by the 
common interest which they had in the profits of misrule ; 
his not having the power to promote them was no security 
against a co-operation secured by other means. 

In respeot to sanctions, on which the efficiency of every 
enactment depends, Mr. Fox’s bill provided two things: 
chance of removal, and prosecution at law; nothing else. 
In respect to chance of removal; as the effect of the bill 
was to render the minister absolute with regard to Iudia, 
those delinquencies alone, which thwarted the views of 
the minister, created any clanger : those which fell in with 
his views were secure of protection. From prosecution at 
law, under tribunals and laws such as the English, a man 
who wields, or has ■wielded the powers of government, has 
it is obvious from long experience, very little to tear. 

It feally is, therefore, hardly possible for anything in 
the shape of a law, for regulating the whole government of 
a great country, to be more nugatory than the bill of Mr. 
Fox. 

On the great expedient for ensuring the rights of the 
e subjects, borrowed from Mr. Francis, the scheme of 
declaring the land unchangeable, and the renters here¬ 
ditary ; we have already made some and shall hereafter 
have" occasion to make other remarks, to show that it is 
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• V- founded upon false ideas, and productive of evil ratlier 
IX - than good. 

‘ The prohibition of monopohes and presents, and some 
> * other minor regulations, were beneficial, as far as they 
went. 

If this project of a constitution for India proves not the 
existence of a vast portion of intellect among those by 
whom it was framed, the objections of those who had only 
to criticise, not to invent, appear to prove the existence of 
a still smaller portion among its opponents. Not one of 
their objections was drawn from the real want of merits 
in the plan; from its total inefficiency, as a means, to 
secure the ends, at which it pretended to aim. They were 
all drawn from collateral circumstances ; and, what is 
more, almost all were unfounded. 

The danger to the constitution, in giving the appoint¬ 
ment of Directors to the House of Commons, was the sub¬ 
ject ol the principal cry. But it has been shown that this 
could have no injurious effect, unless the House of Com¬ 
mons were already perverted from its supposed ends, and 
the goodness of the constitution destroyed. 

Much rhetoric was employed to enforce the obligation 
created by the u chartered rights of men.” But it was 
ju.M l v observed. That the term,“chartered rights of men,” 
v:as a phrase full of affectation and ambiguity ; That there 
were two species of charters : one, where some of the 
general rights of mankind were cleared or confirmed by 
the solemnity of a public deed ; the other, where these 
general rights were limited for the benefit of particular 
persons ; That charters of the last description were 
strictly and essentially trusts, and ought to expire when¬ 
ever they substantially vary from the good of the com¬ 
munity, for the benefit of which they are supposed to 
exist. 

The loss of the India bill, in the House of Lords, was 
the signal for the dissolution of the ministry. At the 
head of tho new arrangement was placed Mr. Pitt. On the 
14th of January, 3 784, he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill ou the affairs of India. A majority of the House of 
Commons still supported his opponent, and his bill was 
rejected. Mr. l ? ox gave notice to the House of his in ten- 
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^tion to bring in a second bill. On the 10th of March, 
however, parliament was dissolved ; and in the new House 
of Commons the minister obtained a decided majority 
The re-introduction of his India bill could now wait his 
convenience. 

The new ministry had been aided in the triumph ob¬ 
tained over their opponents, by all the powers of the East 
India House, who had petitioned against the bills of Mr. 
Fox, had employed every art to excite the public disappro¬ 
bation, and had exerted themselves at the general election 
to swell the ministerial majority. The minister owed a 
grateful return. The Company’s sale of teas was a prin¬ 
cipal source of their income. It had of late been greatly 
reduced by the powers of smuggling. As high price 
afforded the encouragement of smuggling, a sufficient re¬ 
duction would destroy it. Any part of the monopoly 
profit would not have been a pleasant sacrifice to the 
Company. The public duties, they thought, were the 
proper source of reduction : and it pleased the minister to 
agree with them. On the 21st of June, he moved a series 
of resolutions, as the foundation for an act, which soon 
after passed, and is known by the name of the Commuta¬ 
tion Act. The duties on tea, about 50 per cent., were re¬ 
duced to 124 per cent. It was estimated that a diminu¬ 
tion would thence arise of 600,000/. in the public revenue. 
Under the style and title of a commutation, an ad¬ 
ditional window-tax, calculated at an equal produce, was 
imposed. 

To relieve their pecuniary distress, the Company, as w c 
have scon, had applied to parliament for leave to borrow 
500,000/., and for a further aid, afterwards of 300,000/. in 
.Exchequer bills. They had also prayed for a remission of 
the duties which they owed to tho public, to the amount 
of nearly a million. They were bound not to accept, with¬ 
out consent of the Lords of tho Treasury, bills drawn on 
them from India, beyond the annual amount of 300,000/. 
Bills, however, had arrived from Bengal, to the amount of 
nearly one million and a half beyond that amount. For 
these distresses some provision had been made before the 
dissolution of the preceding parliament. The minister 
now introduced a bill, to afford a fui rher relief in regard 
to the payment of duties, and to enable them to accept 
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bills beyond the limits which former act s of the legislature 
had prescribed. 

In other pecuniary adventures, the receipts upon the 
capital embarked are in proportion to the gains. 1 f profit 
has been made, profit is divided. If no profit, no division. 
Instead of profit, tlio East India Company had incurred 
expense, to tho amount of an enormous debt. It was pro¬ 
posed that they should still have a dividend, though they 
were to borrow the money which they were to divide, or 
to obtain it, extracted, in the name of taxes, out of the 
pockets of their countrymen. A bill was passed which 
authorized a dividend of eight per cent. In defence of the 
measure, it was urged, that unless the dividend was up¬ 
held, price of India stock would fall. But why should the 
price of India stock, more than the price of anything else, 
be upheld, by taxing the people ? It was also mgcd, that 
not the fault of the Company, but the pressure arising 
from the warlike state of the nation, produced their pe¬ 
cuniary distress. If that -was a reason, why was not a 
similar relief awarded to every man that suffered from 
that cause ? The arguments are without foundation ; 
but from that time to this they have supported an 
annual taxation of tho English people, for the conveni¬ 
ence of the j>arties on whom tho government of India 
depends. 

At last, Mr. Fitt s bill, for the better government of the 
affairs ot the East India Company, was again intrtxluced ; 
and being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act, on the 13th of August, 1784. With 
some modification, it was the same with the bill which the 
former House of Commons had rejected. 

The Courts of Directors and Proprietors remained, in 
form, the same ^as before. The grand innovation con¬ 
sisted, in the erection of what was called a Board of Con¬ 
trol. This, together with, 1. The creation of a Secret 
Committee of Directors ; 2. A great diminution in the 
powers of tho Court of Proprietors ; 3. A provision for 
a disclosure of the amount of the fortunes brought homo 
by individuals who had been placed in offices of trust in 
India; 4. The institution of a new tribunal for the trial 
and punishment of the offences liable to be committed in 
India; constituted the distinctive features of this legis- 
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iative exertion ; and are the chief particulars, the nature of BOOK V. 
which it is incumbent upon the historian to disclose. The chap. ix. 
other provisions were either of subordinate efficacy, or 
corresponded with provisions in the bills of other re¬ 
formers, which have already been reviewed. 

I. The Board of Control was composed of six Members 
of the Privy Council, chosen by the King, of whom the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one of the principal 
secretaries of state were to be two; in the absence of 
whom, the senior of the remaining four was to preside. In 
point of fact, the whole business has rested with that 
senior; the other commissioners being seldom called to 
deliberate, or even for form’s sake to assemble. The 
senior is known by the name of the President of the 
Board of Control, and is essentially a new Secretary of 
State ; a secretary for tho Indian department. Of this 
pretended Board and real Secretary, the sphere of action 
extended to the whole of the civil and military govern¬ 
ment, exercised by the Company ; but not to their com¬ 
mercial transactions. Its duties, very ill defined, or rather 
not defined at all, were adumbrated, in the following vague 
and uncertain terms : u From time to time, to check, 
superintend and control, all acts, operations, and concerns, 
which in any wise relate to the civil or military govern¬ 
ment, or revenues, of the territories and possessions of the 
said United Company in the East Indies.” All corre¬ 
spondence, illative to the government, was to be communi¬ 
cated to the Board ; including all letters from India, as 
soon as received, and all letters, orders, or instructions 
intended for India, beforo they were sent. Tho Board was 
also to be furnished with copies of all proceedings of the 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors ; and to have access 
to the Company’s papers and records. By one clause, it 
was rendered imperative on the Court of Directors to yield 
obedience to every command of the Board, and to send out 
all orders and instructions to India, altered and amended 
at the pleasure of the Board. On the second introduction 
of the bill, when a sure majority made the minister bold, a 
power was added by which, in cases of secrecy, and eases 
of urgency ; cases of which the Board itself was to bo the 
judge ; the Board of Control might frame and transmit 
orders to India without the inspection of the Directors. 
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It was only in the case of a doubt whether the orders of 
the Board of Control related or did not relate to things 
within the sphere of the civil and military government, that 
the Directors were allowed an appeal. Such a doubt they 
were to refer to the King iri Council. An appeal from the 
King’s Council, to the King in Council, was an appeal from 
men to themselves. 

Of two bodies, phen one has the right of unlimited 
command, and the other is constrained to unlimited obe¬ 
dience, the latter has no power whatsoever, but just as 
much, or as little, as the former is pleased to allow. This 
is the relative position of the Board of Control, and the 
East India Company. The powers of the Board of Control 
convert the Company’s Courts into Agents of its will. 
The real, the sole governing power of India is the Board 
of Control, and it only makes use of the Court of Directors 
as an instrument, or as a subordinate office, for the ma¬ 
nagement of details, and the preparation of business for 
the cognizance of the superior power. 

The real nature of the machine cannot be disputed, 
though hitherto its movements have been generally 
smooth, and the power is considerable which appears to 
remain in the hands of the Directors. The reasons are 
clear. Whenever there is not a strong motive to interfere 
with business of detail, there is always a strong motive 
to let it alone. There never yet has been any great 
motive to the Board of control to interfere ; and oi con¬ 
sequence it has given itself little trouble about the 
business of detail, which has proceeded with little harm, 
and as little benefit, from the existence of that Board. 
So long as the Court of Directors remain perfectly sub¬ 
servient, the superior has nothing further to desire. Of 
the power which the Directors retain, much is inseparable 
from the management of detail. 

The grand question relates to the effects upon the 
government of India, arising from an authority like tne 
Board of Control, acting through such a subordinate and 
ministerial instrument as the Court of Directors. 

It is evident., that, so far as the Directors are left to 
themselves, and the Board of Control abstain from tiio 
trouble of Management, the government of India is left 
to the imperfections, whatever they were, of the previous 
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condemned system, as if no Board of Control were in 
existence. In that part of the business, in which the 
Board takes a real share, it is still to be inquired, what 
chance exists, that better conduct will proceed from the 
Board of Control, than would have proceeded from the 
Court of Directors ? 

Good conduct in public men arises from three causes ; 
from knowledge or talent : from the presence of mo¬ 
tives to do good ; and the absence of motives to do 
evil. 

I. Few men will contend that the lord, or other person, 
whose power, or powerful kinsman, may recommend him 
for President of the Board of Control, is more likely 
to possess knowledge or talent, than the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. That which the practical state of the British 
constitution renders the presiding principle in directing 
the choice of men for offices wherein much either of 
power or money is to be enjoyed, affords a much greater 
chance for ignorance than knowledge. Of all the men 
who roceivo education, the men who have the most of 
parliamentary interest are the least likely to have any 
unusual portion of talent ; and as for appropriate know¬ 
ledge, or an acquaintance in particular with Indian affairs, 
it cannot be expected that the Board of Control should, 
except by a temporary and rare contingency, be fit to be 
compared with the Court of Directors ; besides, it would 
have been easy, by laying open the direction to men of 
all descriptions, and by other simple expedients, to 
increase exceedingly the chance for talent in the Court of 
Directors. 

II. If the Board of Control, then is more likely than 
the Court of Directors to govern India well, the advan¬ 
tage must arise from its situation in regard to motives : 
motives of two sorts; motives to application; and mo¬ 
tives to probity. Both the Board of Control, and the 
Court of Directors, are destitute of these motives to a 
high degree; an 1 it is a matter of some nicety to make 
it appear on which side the deficiency is most extra¬ 
ordinary. 

Motives to application, on tho part of the Board of 
Control, can be discovered none. And application, accord- 
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gly, such as deserves the name, a careful pui*suit of 
chap. ix. knowledge, with incessant meditation of the ends and the 

-means, the Board has not even thought of bestowing. If 

be quoted as an objection, it is only necessary 
to explain the circumstances of the case. The mind of 
Mr. Dundas was active and meddling, and he was careful 
to exhibit tho appearance of a great share in the govern¬ 
ment of India ; but what was it, as President of the Board 
of Control, that he ever did 1 He presented, as any body 
might have presented, the Company’s annual budget, and 
he engrossed an extraordinary share of their patronage. 
But I know not any advice which he ever gave, for the 
government of India, that was not either very obvious, or 
wrong. 

The Institution of the Board of Control, as it gavQ 
no motives to application in the members of that 
Board, so it lessened prodigiously tho motives to ap¬ 
plication in the Court of Directors. Before the exis- 
1 tenco of the Board of Control, the undivided reputation 
of good measures, the undivided ignominy of bad, re¬ 
dounded to the Court of Directors. The great sanction 
of public opinion acted upon them with undivided energy. 
Men are most highly stimulated to undergo the pains 
of labour, when they are most sure of reaping the fruits 
of labour ; most surely discouraged from labour, when 
they are least sure of reaping its advantages ; but, in 
taking pains to understand the grounds of action, and 
laboriously to frame measures adapted to them, the 
Court of Directors, before their subjugation to the 
Board of Control, were sure of reaping the fruits of 
th ir labours in the execution of their schemes. What 
motive, on tho other hand, to the laborious considera¬ 
tion of measures of government, remained, when all 
the fruits of knowledge and of wisdom might be rejected 
by the mere caprico of the President of the Board of 
Control ? 

Such is the sort of improvement, a retrograde improve¬ 
ment, in respect to knowledge or talent, and in respect to 
application, which the expedient of a Board of Control 
introduced into the government of India. 

It only remains that we examine it in relation to pro- 
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dJity; and inquire, whether the men who compose it are BOOK V. 
subject to the action of stronger, or weaker motives, to chai\ ix. 

the exercise of official probity, than the Court of Direc-- 

tors. 178-i. 

There are two sorts of motives, on which, in regard to 
probity, the conduct of every man depends: by the 
one ho is attracted to virtue ; by the other repelled 
from it. 

In regard to attracting motives, very little is provided 
to operate either upon the Board of Control, or the Court 
of Directors. The sanction of public opinion, the credit 
of good, and the discredit of bad conduct, is one source : 
and it does not appear that there is any other. In the 
first place, it ought to be remembered, as a law of human 
nature, that the influence of this sanction is weakened, or 
more truly annihilated, to any important purpose, by divi¬ 
sion. "Whatever might have been its force, upon either 
the Board of Control, or the Court of Directors, acting 
alone, it is infinitely diminished when they act both 
together ; and, by sharing, go far to destroy responsi¬ 
bility. 

For the salutary influence of public opinion, both the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, are un¬ 
favourably situated ; but it will probably, without much 
dispute, bo allowed, that the Court of Directors is the 
least unfavourably situated. So long as they acted by 
themselves, the Court of Directors were exposed, without 
shelter, to the public eye. The President of tho Board of 
Control is tho mere creature of the minister, existing by 
his will, confounded with the other instruments of his 
administration, sheltered by his power, and but little 
regarded as tho proper object either of independent praise, 
or of independent blame. 

With regard to motives repelling from probity, in other 
words, tho temptations of improbity, to which the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors are respectively 
exposed, tho following propositions are susec ptiblo of 
proof : —That almost all the motives of the deleterious 
sort, to which the Court of Directors stand exposed, iro 
either the same, or correspond, with those to which the 
Board of Control is exposed. That those to which the 
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Court of Directors are exposed, and the Board of Control 
is not exposed, are of inconsiderable strength : that those 
to which the Board of Control is exposed, and the Court 
of Directors are not exposed, are of great and uncommon 
strength : and that by the conjunct action of the two 
bodies, the deleterious motives of the one do not destroy 
those of the other, but combine with them, and increase 
the power of the whole. 

It is to be observed, that neither the Board of Control, 
nor the Court of Directors have any direct interest in the 
misgovernment of India. Their ambition is not gratified 
by the unnecessary wars, nor their pockets filled by the 
oppressions and prodigalities of the India rulers. In as 
far as the Directors are proprietors of Indian stock, 
and in as far as good government has a tendency to 
increase the surplus produce of India, and hence the 
dividend upon stock, the Court of Directors have an 
interest in the good government of India. The Board 
of Control, as such, has necessarily no such interest ; 
in this respect ; therefore, it is inferior to the Court of 
Directors. 

If exempt from motives of the direct kind, to them is- 
government of India, it remains to inquire what are the 
motives of the indirect kind, to the action of which the 
Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, are severally 
and respectively exposed. 

In the first place, we recognise the love of ease ; an in¬ 
cessant force, and for that reason of the most potent 
agency in human affairs. Bating the cases in which the 
result depends not upon the general qualities of the 
species, but the accidental ones of the individual, this is 
a motive which it is not easy to find other motives suffi¬ 
cient to oppose ; which, in general, therefore, prevails and 
over-rules. This is a motive, to the counteraction of 
which, there is scarcely anything provided, in the case 
either of the Board of Control, or of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. To a great extent, therefore, it is sure to govern 
them. Provided things go on in the beaten track, without 
any unusual stoppage or disturbance, things will very 
much be? left to themselves. 

Little, however, as is the application to business, which 
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tionally be expected from the Court of Directors, BOOK V. 
less can be looked for on the part of the Board of 
Control, whore either hereditary idleness and inefficiency 
will preside; or the mind of the President will be en¬ 
grossed by those pursuits and struggles on which the 
power of the ministry, or the consequence of the indi¬ 
vidual, more immediately depends. The consequence is 
certain; whenever aversion to the pain and constraint of 
labour governs the superintendent, the interest of the 
subordinates, in every branch, is naturally pursued at the 
expense of the service, or of the ends which it is the in¬ 
tention of the service to fulfil. 

Beside the love of ease, which everywhere is one of tho 
chief causes of misgovernment, tho motives to the abuse 
of patronage, and to a connivance at delinquency in India, 
seem almost tho only deleterious motives, to the opera¬ 
tion of which either the Board of Control, or the Court of 
Directors, are exposed. 

In regard to patronage, the conduct of the Court of 
Directors will be found to exhibit a degree of excellence 
which other governments have rarely attained. In sending 
out the youths who are destined for the different depart¬ 
ments of the service, the Directors have been guided, no 
doubt, by motives of affection and convenience ; but all 
youths go out to the lowest stations in their respective 
departments, and can ascend only by degrees. The rule 
of promotion by seniority has sometimes been too rigidly 
observed ; seldom, comparatively, violated by favouritism. 

The Directors, who send out their relatives and con¬ 
nexions, have very often retired from the direction, before 
the youths whom they have patronized are of sufficient 
age or standing in the service, to occupy tho stations 
in which the power of producing the greater evils is 
enjoyed. 

But, as the constitution of the Court of Directors has 
prevented any considerable abuse of patronage ; so the 
situation of the British minister, depending as he does 
upon parliamentary interest, creates, it may, without much 
fear of contradiction, be affirmed, a stronger motive to tho 
abuse of patronage, than, under any other form of go¬ 
vernment, was ever found to exist. In this respect, good 
government is far less exposed to violation from an insti- 
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BOOK V. tution such as that of the Court of Directors, than an 
chap, ix* institution such as that of the Board of Control. 1 


- To connivance at delinquency in India, the Directors 

178K may be supposed to be led by three sorts of motives : 

1 . Inasmuch as they may have been delinquents them¬ 
selves. 

2 . Inasmuch as they may send out sons and other 
relatives, who may profit by delinquency. 

3. Inasmuch as delinquents may be proprietors of India 
stock, and hence exert an influence on the minds of 
Directors. 

1 . The motive to connive at any delinquency, in which 
a man is to have no profit, because he himself has for¬ 
merly been delinquent in a similar way, must be regarded 
as a feeble, if any motive at all. Experience proves it. Clive 
was not less violent against the undue emoluments of the 
Company’s servants, because ho had drawn them so 
copiously himself. If the Court of Directors be inferior 
in this respect to the Board of Control, it must be allowed 
to be an inferiority easily compensated by other advan¬ 
tages. Besides, if a man must be supposed to sympathize 
with delinquency, because he has been a delinquent him¬ 
self, the disposition is pretty nearly the same which leads 
to delinquency in India and in England; and henco a 
danger fully as great, of finding this kind of sympathy at 
the Board of Control, as in the Court of Directors. 

2 . The Directors may send out sons and nephews. So 
may the Secretary of State for the India department* the 
President of the Board of Control. 

3. East India delinquents may operate on the minds of 
Directors through influence in the Court of Proprietors. 
East India delinquents may also operate on the minds of 
ministers through parliamentary influence. And the latter 
operation, it is believed, will certainly appear to be, out 


1 “ With respect to the abuse of patronage.” said Mr. Windham. in his 
famous speech (May 2Ctli, 1809) on Mr. Ctnven's Keform Bill, “one of tlioso 
by which the interests of countries will in reality most suffer, 1 perfectly 
agree, that it is likt wise one, of which the government, properly s ° called, that 
la to say, persons in the highest offices, arc as likely to be guilty and trum 
their opportunities more likely to l>e guilty than any other. 0 . Nothing can 
exes.cl tli* li- oUra.- , the seli; buic-;s, the ii.>-.*..»'•!*• \«*iac.ty, the i rolhgato 
disregard of all claims from merit or services, that wv often sc** m persons in 
high official stations.” Parliamentary Debates, xiv. 7 r *8 ; for publication m 
Which tiie speech was written and prepared by the author. 
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of all comparison, the stronger, and more dangerous BOOK V. 
operation of the two. chap, ix . 

In point of fact, the influence exerted upon the Directors - 

through the Court of Proprietors has never been great. 

The Court of Directors have habitually governed the 
Court of Proprietors ; not the Court of Proprietors the 
Court of Directors. The Company’s servants returned 
from India have not been remarkable for holding many 
votes in the General Court. 

The powerful operation of ministerial support extends 
to every man in India, whose friends have a parliamentary 
interest in England. The men who have the greatest 
power of doing mischief in India, are the men in the 
highest stations of the government. These are sure to be 
generally appointed from views of ministerial interest. 

And the whole force of the motives, whatever they are, 
which operate to their appointment, must operate likewise 
to connivance at their faults. 

In every one of the circumstances, therefore, upon 
which good government depends, the Board of Control, 
when examined, is found to be still more defective, as an 
instrument of government, than the Court of Directors, 
the in competency of which to the right government of 
India, had been so loudly and so universally proclaimed. 

What will be said in its favour is this: That the Board 
of Control and the Court of Directors check each other. 

To this end we must of necessity suppose, that where the 
Court of Directors may have an interest in misgovern- 
ment, the Board of Control will have no such interest, and 
in that case will not allow the Court of Di rectors to pur¬ 
sue their interest; that, in like manner, where the Board 
of Control may have an interest in misgovernment, the 
Court of Directors will have no such interest, and in that 
case will not allow the Board of Control to pursue their 
interest. 

According to this supposed mode of operation, the 
interests of all the governing parties arc defeated. The 
theory unhappily forgets that there is another mode of 
operation ; in which their interests may be secured. That 
is the mode, accordingly, which stands the best chance of 
preferred. It is a very obvious mode ; the one 
party having leave to provide for itself, on condition that 
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it extend to the other a similar indulgence. The motives 
to misgovernment, under this plan, are increased by aggre¬ 
gation, not diminished by counteraction. Such are the 
greater part of the pretended checks upon misgovernment 
which have ever been established in the world ; and to 
this general law the Board of Control and Court of Di¬ 
rectors do not, certainly, form an exception. 

There is still another circumstance ; and one to wlncn 
the greatest importance will doubtless be attached. So 
long as the government of India was independent of tho 
minister, he had no interest in hiding its defects ; he 
might often acquire popularity by disclosing them. The 
government of India, in these circumstances, was subject 
to a pretty vigilant inspection from Parliament. Inquiries 
of the most searching description had twice been insti¬ 
tuted, and carried into its innermost recesses. The per¬ 
sons charged with the duties of government in India, 
acted under a full sense of the attention with which they 
were watched, and of the exposure to which their conduct 
was liable. A beneficial jealousy was preserved alive, both 
in parliament, and in the nation. At that time both 
erred, perhaps, by too much, rather than too little, of a 
disposition to presume among their countrymen in India 
the existence of guilt : a disposition far more salutary, 
notwithstanding, than a blind confidence, which, by pre¬ 
suming that every thing is right, operates powerfully to 
make every thing wrong. A great revolution ensued, when 
the government of India was mado dependent upon tho 
minister, and became in fact an incorporated part of his 
administration. Then it was the interest of the minister 
to prevent inspection; to lull suspicion asleep; to ward 
off inquiry; to inspire a blind confidence ; to praise in¬ 
cessantly the management of affairs in India ; and, by the 
irresistible force of bis influence, make other men praise 
it. The effects are instructive. From the time of tho 
acquisition of the territorial revenues of Bengal, parlia¬ 
ment and the nation had resounded with complaints of 
tho Indian administration. The loudness, of these com¬ 
plaints hod continually increased, till it became the inte¬ 
rest of the minister to praise. From that very moment 
complaint was extinguished ; and the voice of praise was 
raised in its stead. From that timo to this, no efficient 
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inquiry into the conduct of the government has ever taken 
place.' Yet, in the frame of the government, no one new 
security can bo pointed out, on which a rational man 
would depend for any improvement; and the incumbrances 
of the East Lidia Company have continued to increase . 1 

II. It was ordained by this act, that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors should choose a Committee of Secrecy, not to exceed 
the number of three. As often as the Board of Control 
ehould frame orders which required secrecy, they were to 
transmit these orders, without communicating them to 
the Court of Directors; and receive answers to them 
under the same concealment. This was a regulation which 
enabled the Board of Control and the Committee of Se¬ 
crecy, to annihilate, as often as they pleased, the power of 
the Court of Directors. With respect to the government 
of India, the Court of Directors might be regarded as, in 
fact, reduced to three. Of this subsidiary regulation, the 
effect was to render more complete the powers of the 
Board of Control. 

III. It. was ordained, that no act or proceeding of the 
Court of Directors, which had received the approbation 
of the Board of Control, should be annulled, or in any 
way affected, by the Court of Proprietors. This was a 
provision, by means of which, as often as it pleased the 


i The assertion that complaint was extinguished by the new bill, is some¬ 
what incompatible with the fact, that it was immediately followed by the im¬ 
peach mat of Hastings. It is also possible, that that very impeachmr.it 
exercised more influence than the bill. So impotent a conclusion, after such 
pompous note of preparation was well calculated, to disgust the public, and 
tea h them the salutary les. 1 - a of listening in future to c nnplaints with caution 
and distrust. It would, however, have l«ccii in-re generous to 5 tve heheved 
uplaiut ceased because grievances cease use the minister 

had an interest in silencing the aggrieved. And whether he had or not an 
interest in so doing, the p aition in which he was now placed was very unfa¬ 
vourable for such a purpose. The author ha* omitted to notice the or.gin of a 
now principle in all questions affecting India, winch i*, an Engl House of 
Commons is more likely to operate as a stimulus to attention loan any disin¬ 
terested tenderness for the condition of the people of India. The adminbtra- 
lion is now responsible for the foreign and domestic podey of India, rhis is 
quite enough to provoke jealousy, to animate inquiry, to keep open the eyes 
of opposition in a persevering vigil, which the absence of all party-1 ong 
would be too sopor lie u state to maintain. So far, therefore, was the instiu; 
tion of the Board of Control from administering a narcotic to the 
tlvcs of the people in Indian que t: us, it bad a tendency to supply them with 
now Inducements to vivacity. Th.d it failed go to do, that no more instances 
of public ingratitude welcomed the return of the Go\ci ds, who suc¬ 

ceeded Warren Hastings, is to l>e attributed in candour auu in truth to tho 
extinction ot all pretext lor a sin' 'Jar abuae of the power of.the Parliament, as 
w ell a^ to an improvement in the spirit of the House, and to a more extensive 
knowledge of the nature of our Indian Empire, and the ditlcultioe ot its admi¬ 
nistration, among t the educated portion of tiie people.—Yv. 
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BOOK V. Board of Control, and the Court of Directors, they could 
chap. ix. annihilate all direct power of the Court oi Proprietors. 

- By these several regulations, for more and more lessening 

the niuil 1 jer of persons in whom any efficient part of the 
power of the East India Company remained, the facility 
of using it as a tool of the minister, was more and more 
increased. 

1Y. The next important provision in the hill of Mr. 
Pitt, was that by which it was rendered obligatory upon 
the servants of the Company, to give an inventory of the 
property which they brought from India. If the undue 
pursuit of wealth was there the grand cause of delin¬ 
quency, this undoubtedly was a regulation of no ordinary 
value. When the amount of a man’s acquisitions in India 
was known, comparison w'ould take place between his ac¬ 
quisitions and his lawful means of acquiring ; and the 
great sanction of popular opinion would operate upon 
him with real effect. The difficulty of convicting the 
delinquent would thus be exceedingly diminished; and this 
prospect of punishment would contribute powerfully to 
save him from crime. 

To the credit of the authors of the bill be it spoken, 
means of far greater than’the usual efficacy were employed 
to force out the real state of the facts, and to defeat the 
efforts of concealment or deception. The parties were 
rendered subject to personal examination upon oath ; and, 
for false statement, to the forfeiture of all their goods, to 
imprisonment, and incapacitation. Information tending 
to the detection of falsehood was called for by the greatest- 
rewards. 1 

So important an instrument of good government as this, 
ought not, assuredly, to be confined to India. Wherever 
the pursuit of wealth is liable to operate to the produc- 

1 These clauses were repealed, only two years afterwards, in the amended 
Bill, by Act an, ' leo. 111. cap. In., and, notwithf tandlng the c jiumoui.a »<> 
__ A__* i_A-. #. . Him- I ! 



of detestable memory.’ 1 Parliamentary History. -<*v. p- 
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tion, in any degree, of bad government, there undoubtedly 
it ought to exist. 

Y. A new tribunal was constituted, “for the prosecuting 
and bringing to speedy and condign punishment British 
subjects guilty of extortion, and other misdemeanours, 
while holding offices in the service of the King or Com¬ 
pany in India.” The Judicature was composed of one 
judge from each of the common law courts in West¬ 
minster Hall, chosen by his Court; four peers, and six 
members of the House of Commons, chosen, after an 
operose method, by their respective houses of parliament. 

Of the procedure, according to which justice was, in 
this channel, to bo administered, the only part which it is 
here material to notice, is that which regards its powerful 
instrument, Evidence. 

For more effectually opening the sources of evidence, it 
was ordained, that witnesses should be compelled, by 
punishment as for a misdemeanor, to attend, and, by fine 
or imprisonment, at the discretion of the Court, to give 
evidence. The Commissioners or judges might send for 
papers, persons, and records, and commit to prison for all 
prevarication. 

The punishment of offences committed in India, by 
trial in England, conducted under the rules of evidence 
mischievously established in the English courts, was im¬ 
practicable, and the attempt absurd. This important truth 
seems, in part at least, to have been now very clearly per¬ 
ceived by the legislature ; aud an attempt was made, very 
feeble indeed, and far from commensurate with ihe evil, 
to remedy a defect of the law; a disgusting defect, which 
ensured, or little less than ensured, impunity to one of the 
highest orders of crimes. 

“Whereas the provisions made by former laws” (such 
are the words of the statute,) “ for the hearing and de¬ 
termining in England offences committed in India, have 
been found ineffectual, by reason of the difficulty of prov¬ 
ing in this kingdom matters done there,” it was enacted, 
that witnesses should be examined in India, by the com¬ 
petent-judges; that their testimony should be taken down 
in writing, and that, when transmitted to England, it 
should be received as competent evidence by the tribunal 
now to be established. It was further enacted, “in order 1 * 
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BOOK V. (says the statute) “ to ^promote the ends of justice, in 
chap. is. ascertaining facts committed at so great a distance from 

- this country, by such evidence as the nature of the case 

1784. will render practicable,” that all writings which 'might 
have passed between the Company and their servants in 
India, might, as far as they related to the facts in ques¬ 
tion, be read, and their evidence, as far as to the Court 
might appear to weigh upon the question, should be re¬ 
ceived. And also, upon the prayer of either of the parties, 
power was given of obtaining the examination, upon 
interrogatories, before a commissioner duly appointed, of 
absent witnesses, the depositions of whom, in this manner 
procured, should bo admitted as evidence. 

Of this important provision in the East India bill of 
Mr. Pitt, the nature will appear, if we consider, first the 
necessity for it, and next its adaptation to the ends which 
it had in view. 

1. The necessity for it implies, that there was no tri¬ 
bunal, as yet existing in this kingdom, which was adequate 
for the purpose of punishing and repressing crimes com¬ 
mitted in India ; because, if there was any such tribunal, no 
other, for a purpose which might have been answered with¬ 
out it,ought to have been called into existence. By enacting, 
therefore, a law for the creation of this new tribunal, the 
legislature of the country, with all the solemnity and 
weight of legislation, declared, that, for the punishment 
of crimes of the description here in question, the other 
tribunals of the kingdom, the courts of law, the courts 
of equity, and even the high court, as it is called, of par¬ 
liament, are unfit. In what respect, unfit ? Not merely 
for their absurd exclusion of such evidence as it was or¬ 
dained that the new tribunal should receive. Because, 
had this been the only objection, it might have been 
easily removed, by simply prescribing what sort of evi¬ 
dence they ought to receive. They were, therefore, 
according to the declaration of the legislature, unlit on 
other grounds, and these so fundamental, that no super¬ 
ficial change could remove the unfitness. 

This declaration is of very great extent. For if the 
tribunals, previously existing, were all, oven with such 
rules for the admission of evidence, as the legislature might 
have compelled them to observe, unfit to try and to punish 
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imes of high functionaries in India, they were 
equally unfit to try and to punish the crimes of high 
functionaries ^ England. The crimes of high function¬ 
aries are not one sort of thing in England, another sort 
of thing in India. They are the same sort of thiug in 
both countries. And the only difference is, that the 
means of proof are to be brought in one case from a 
greater distance. 

That the courts of law and equity are not tribunals by 
which the crimes of high functionaries can be repressed, 
was already the doctrine of the constitution ; since it ap¬ 
pointed the method of impeachment before the high court 
of parliament. The present declaration of the legislature 
bore, then, particularly, only upon the method of impeach¬ 
ment. That the declaration was just, in regard to the 
mothod of impeachment, if any doubt till then could pos¬ 
sibly have remained, was made appear, according to the 
confession of all parties, even in parliament, a few years 
afterwards, by the trial of Mr. Hastings. 

We may then proceed upon it as a fact, fully established 
by experience, and solemnly recognised by the legislature, 
that, as far as law is concerned, there is impunity, almost 
or altogether perfect, to the crimes of high functionaries 
in England. 

2. If we consider the adaptation of this tribunal of Mr. 
Pitt to the ends which it had in view, we shall first per¬ 
ceive that it was so constituted as to be an instrument in 
the hands of the minister, and sure to do whatever could 
be done with any tolerable degree of safety, to secure his 
objects, whatever they might be. 

It consisted of two parts; three judges sent from the 
three courts of common law; and ten members from the 
houses of parliament. The subservience of the judges of 
the common-law courts to the minister, or to the master 
of the minister, is the doctrine of one of the most remark¬ 
able parts of the British constitution ; the trial by jury. 
If it were not for the wrong bias to which the judges of 
England aro liable, and all biases are trilling compared 
with the bias towards the Court, the institution of a jury 
would not only bo useless, but hurtful. And if this be 
the doctrine of the constitution, there is assuredly 
none of its doctrines, which an experience more full and 
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complete, an experience more nearly unvarying, can be 
adduced to confirm. 

Such is the state of the case, in as far as regards that 
part of the proposed tribunal, consisting of the ordinary 
judges. With regard to that part which consisted of mem¬ 
bers chosen by the two houses of parliament, the case is 
cleared by the doctrine of the authors of the bill them¬ 
selves. Mr. Pitt and his friends maintained, and nobody 
affected to deny, that the members to be chosen by par¬ 
liament for LIr. Fox’s Directors, would be “ nominees ” of 
the minister. There was nothing which could give the 
minister a power of nomination in that, which he woul l 
not possess in the present case. The second class of the 
members of the tribunal would, therefore, be “ nominees ” 
of the minister. 1 

The subservience of the whole would for that reason be 
complete. So far only as it was the interest of the minister 
that justice should be well administered, so far only would 
thore be the intention to administer it well. How far, even 
when it had the intention, it vrould have the other qualities 
requisite for the detection and punishment of the official 
offences of official men, would demand a long inquiry suffi¬ 
ciently to unfold. I must leave it to the reader’s inves¬ 
tigation. Enough has probably been said to give a correct, 
if not a complete, conception of this new expedient for tho 
better government of India. 

Such were the five principal provisions in the celebrated 
India bill of Mr. Pitt. Of other particulars, not many re¬ 
quire to be mentioned; and fi r such as do, a few words 
will suffice. 

f> ' 

1 For pome curious information on this subject, geo a debate which tool: 
place in the Home of Commons, on the 10th of February, 17«5, on the posi¬ 
tive fact, that a ministerial list of members to bo balloted for on the very fir* 11 
choice for this now tribunal, was handed to members, by the door-keeper, at 
the door of the House. Cobbett’s Pari. Hist. xxv. 1054—1060. After some 
experience, viz. on the 19th of March, I7S7, Mr. Bnrkc said, “that the new 
judicature was infinitely the worst sort of jury that could be instituted, because 
it hod one of the greatest objections belonging to it that could belong to any 
panel. The members of it were nominated by tho minister, and It was kno>\n 
: non after the commencement of crerv session who they were.’* Cobucuii 
Pari. Hist. xxvi. 74*. Mr Pitt said, “it the Bight Hon. Gent, meant generally to 
insinuate, that, in every act of the House, the influence nf the 1, 

prevail nt. he should not attempt to enter into the question, nor am u ; i . 
such an insinuation detent or respectful to parliament.” TbLyn not; 
nrs ion, was not fir from it. The only other *-in tun* lam.* ,T\, f n T 
attempted to contradict the assertion was this, that each gentleman ^avi a 
li.it. True ; but what list? The min! ter's ibc, or another. 
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increase of the patronage arid influence of the 
minister was the foundation of the furious outcrj, which 
had been raised against the plan of Mr. Fox, there was a 
great affectation of avoiding all increase of ministerial 
patronage, by the bill of Mr. Pitt. In particular, no salaries 
were annexed to the offices of President, or Members of 
the Board of Control; and it was stated, that these offices 
might always bo filled, without increase of expense to the 
nation, or of influence to the Crown, by functionaries who 
enjoyed other places of profit. We shall afterwards see, 
that this was a mask ; which it was not long thought 
necessary that the project should wear, 
f The patronage of India was left to the Directors, subject 
to the following inroads : that the nomination of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who should always bo second in Council, 
should belong exclusively to the King ; that tho Governor- 
General, Presidents, and Members of all the Councils, 
should be chosen, subject to the approbation of the King: 
and that tho King should have the power of recalling 
them. 

When it is said that the patronage of the Company was 
left with tho Directors, it can only, by any body, be meant, 
that it was ostensibly left. For it never can for one moment 
be doubted that whatsoever patronage is in the hands of 
the subordinate and obeying body, in reality belongs to the 
superordinate and commanding. To ministerial purposes 
in general the patronage of the East India House is tho 
patronage of the minister : in all the departments subor¬ 
dinate to tho minister a large portion of the patronage 
necessarily follows the sup erintendence of the details. 
And it is probablo that, in the East India House, a less 
proportion of the patronage remains, not placed imme¬ 
diately at the command of the minister, than in the most 
immediate departments of his administration, those, for 
example, of the Admiralty, and the Commander-in-Chie£ l 

* Mr. Burke “ The new bill (Mr. Fitt‘ 3 ) vested in the crown an in- 
i3u-?ncc paramount to any tU.it had been yeated by the first bQl (Mr. Fox's). 
It put the whole East Irstia i^roianr tntf the hands of the crown : and tho 
Intiuenee arising from llftt patrs’&ga Mfnnjl bn tho more dangerous, as those 
who wore to have the distribution of the whole, in reality. thom;h perhaps 
not in name, would be remorcablo at the will and pleasure of the Crown." 

ett’s Pari. Hist. xxiv. 354. Mr. Fox said, “By whom is this Board of 
Superintendence to be appointed? is it not by his Majesty ? Is it not to Iks 
under bis control ? In how dreadful a point of view, r uen, must the \ ery sup¬ 
position of an agreement between this Board and tho Court of IHredurs 
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Such were the contrivances for improving that part of 
the machinery for the Indian government, which had it. 
seat in England. For immediate operation upon the fault? 
of that part of it which had its seat, by unavoidable neces¬ 
sity, in 1 ndia, the provisions of Mr. Pitt coincided to a 
great degree with the palliatives of Mr. Fox. A eonti ol 
was giveh to the Governor-General and Council of Bengr 
over the other Presidencies. Aggressive wars, presents, and. 
disregard of orders, were forbidden. The Zemindars who 
had been displaced, were to be restored, and their situation 
as much as possible rendered permanent; though nothing 
was said about their hereditary rights, or a tax incapable 
of augmentation. The debts of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
his disputes with the Raja of Tanjore, were to be taken 
into consideration, and a plan of adjustment was to bo de¬ 
vised, by the Directors. 



strike c*. cry one who attends to it! Must n«t the exlst-nee of such a union 
extend the. in fly. once of the prerogative, by adding to it the patronage of the 
C mi m t ? Is it not giving povv< r to the Sovereign for the ends ot influence, 
and ror the extension of that system - r corruption which had been so justly 
reprobated V ” Ibid. 395. Mr. Fox again said. “ 'i he h‘ s t parliament, to their 
Immortal honour, voted the influence of the Crown inconsistent with public 
liriy The Right. Hon Gent., in consequence of that vote, finds it probably 
unequal to the grout objects of his administration. Ho i*» therefore, willing 
t.» take the present opportunity of making liia court- \\ here lie knows such a 
doctrine as the above Will never be acceptable—and the plain language of tho 
whole mutter now is—that die patronagt of India must be appended to the 
executive power of this country, which otherwise will not be able to carry on 
scheinea hostile to the constitution in opposition to the House of Commons.’ 1 
jhi,l. 337.—To thoe authorities mny t*e added that of the Court of Directors. 
In the “ Reply to the Arguments against thi « ■any’- Claim/’ &c., dated, 
Fast India Hou o l.'th January, 1*05. it is affirmed. “ The control and direc- 
t;„n of Indian affairs is not with the Company: nidi s. indeed, it be nrguci, 
that the small share of patrvnnye left to them conslituf s j aver and influence : 
All tlie gr. at c is of the machine are na.vtd by r .vernment at I.emu, who 
direct and control the Company in all tlioir principal operations in India.’ 
See State Papers in Asiat. Ann. Reg. for 1805, p. 201. 
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